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The Editor of the * Handbook for Travellers in Southern Italy requests that 
travellers who may, in using this Work, detect any errors or omissions which 
they can correct fr(mi personal kncyuiledge, will have the kindness to mark them 
down on the spot and communicate to him a notice of the same, favouring 
him at the same time with their names — addressed to the care of Mr. Murray, 
Albemarle Street. They may be reminded that by such communications 
they are not merely, famishing the means of improving the Handbook, but are 
contributing to the benefit, -information, and comfort of future travellers in 
general. 

*^ No attention can be paid to letters from innkeepers in praise of their own 
houses. 

Caution to Tbayellebs. — By Act of Parliament the introduction into 
England of foreign piro.ted Editions of the works of British authors, in which 
the copyright subsists, is totally prohibited. Travellers will therefore bear in 
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English Custom-house. 

Caution to Innkeepers and OTHBRS.—The Editor of the Handbooks has 
learned from various quarters that a person or persons have been extorting 
money from innkeepers, tradespeople, artists, and others, on the Continent, 
imder pretext of procuring recommendations and favourable notices of them 
and their establishments in the Handbooks for Travellers. The Editor, tb ?re- 
fore, thinks proper to warn all whom it may concern, that recommendations in 
the Handbooks are not to he obtained by payment, and that the persons alluded to 
are not only unauthorized by him, but are little better than swindlers. All 
those, therefore, who put confidence in such promises may rest assured that they 
will be defrauded of their money without attaining their object. Englirfi 
travellers are requested to explain this to innkeepers in remote situations, who 
are liable to become victims of such itinerant impostors. 
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PREFACE. 



Thb present Edition of the Handbook to Southern Italy has been 
entirely re-arranged, in accordance with the recent extension of the 
railway system, and all possible pains have been taken to bring the 
information required by the traveller down to the most recent period. 
So many new roads and railways are however in process of construc- 
tion, and changes in the various methods of locomotion are so frequent, 
that perfect and permanent accuracy cannot be guaranteed. The most 
important Routes have been re- written upon the spot, and all cities 
and districts of special interest have been explored anew. 

The Editor is indebted to numerous travellers for many valuable 
corrections and additions, especially in the difficult but practical matter 
of Hotels, &c., and he will thankfully receive any further hints or sug- 
gestions of a similar character if based on personal experience. 

This Edition differs from its predecessors in two important points. 
An account of Sicily, abridged from the original Handbook by Mr. 
George Dennis, but also revised upon the spot, has been included ; 
and all information of an ephemeral nature relating to Hotels, Shops, 
Sailing of Steamers, &c., has been remitted to a General Index and 
Directory, printed at the end of the volume. 
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1. Qeneral Topography, — 2, Classical Topography. — 3. AgrtctUture,-^ 
4. Commerce cmd mofnufactures, — 5. Fine Arts : a. Aricient Archi- 
tecture; B. MedisBvaX and Modem Architecture; o. SciUpture; 
D. Painting, — 6. Boohs on the Coumtry, — 7. Maps. — 8. Chrormogicdl 
Tables, 

1. General Topography. 

The Southern portion of the Italian peninsula and of the present 
Italian kingdom formerly constituted the Neapolitan provinces or con- 
tinental portion of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, hounded on the 
N.W. b^ the Papal States, on the N.E. by the Adriatic, on the S.E. by 
the Ionian, and on the W. by the Mediterranean seas. 

In ancient times the Tiber was the boundary between Upper and 
Lower Italy. The acquisitions of the Holy See in the middle ages 
changed the ancient landmarks, and transferred a portion of Southern 
It^ to the Popes. 

^e chain of the Apennines runs through the centre of the NeapoHtan 
provinces. Their highest peaks are in the Abruzzi^ where the Gran 
Sasso d^Italiay or Monte Como, is 9816 ft. above the sea, and Monte 
Amaro, the highest peak of the Maiella group, 9170 ft. ; in the province 
of the Terra di Lavoro, Monte Miletto, tne highest peak of the Matese, 
6726 fb. ; in Basilicata, Monte Bolcedorme^ 6875 fb. ; in Calabria, Monte 
CocuzBOf 5050 ft., and Montalto, the culininating point of the Aspro- 
monte, 6910 fb. 

The principal rivers are, — on the W, coast, the Liris or Oarigliano, 
VcitumOf ana Sele, On the Adriatic, the Tronto, Vomano, Pescara, 
SangrOf Trigno, Biferno, Fortore, and Cfanto, On the Ionian sea, the 
Braaano, Basente^ Agri, 8inno, and Crati, The inconsiderable amount 
of tide renders the mouths of these rivers useless as harbours, except 
for very small vessels. 

The raincipal harbours and roadsteads frequented by shipping are, — 
on the W. coast, Qa^tay Baia^ Naples^ Caste[Uim7ruit/rey and the Httle B(^ 
of Tropea ; on the Ionian sea, Taranto, and OdUipoU ; on the E. 
coasts, Brindiei, Bari, Molfetta, Bisceglie^ Trani, Barletta, Man/redonia, 
Termolif Crtona, and Pescara ; but most of the latter are only accessible 
to vessels drawing little water. 

There are few lakes. The largest are, — the Logo di Fucino in the 
Abrozzi, now drained, this Lago di Fondi in Terra di Lavoro, the Las^ 
di Lmna and Laao di Balpi in the Oapitanatai^ «sid.\\i<^ «EDa!^ ^Ot<:»s^ 
lakes of Agrwm> ^Iso drained), ^it^emus, &c., new "^v^ea, ^. 

Tb© pnBGipal islands are the Ponaa g;co\i^ oii ^3ti<b 1^ ^'^ Ni»»»^% 
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Ischia, Prodda, and Capri in the Bay of Naples ; the Isola di Dino in 
the Qulf of Policastro ; and the islands of Tremiti in the Adriatic. 

This portion of the Peninsula is divided into 16 provinces, of which 
Basilicata and Capitanata are the lai^est, Abruzzo Citeriore and the 
Province of Naples the smallest. The following is a list of the 
provinces, with their chief towns : — 



Abmzzo Citeriore — Ghieti. 
AbnizEo Ulteriore I. — Teramo. 
AbnizEo Ulteriore II.-rAquila. 
Basilioata — ^Potenza. 
Benevento — ^Benevento, 
Calabria Citeriore — Cosenza. 
Calabria Ulteriore I.— Beggio. 
Calabria Ulteriore II.— Gatanzaro. 
Capitanata— Foggia. 



Molise or Saanio— Gampobasso. 
Napoli — Napoli. 
Frinoipato (^teriore — Salerno. 
Frincipato Ulteriore— Avellino. 
Terra di Bari— Bari. 
Terra di Lavoro — Gaserta. 
Terra d' Otranto — ^Brindisi. 
Total population in 1888, 9,355,000. 



2. Classical Topography. 

There is no country 'in Europe whose population is composed of a 
greater variety of races than the South of Italy. They were never 
extinguished or absorbed by the conquests of Rome, or by the poUtical 
changes during the middle ages. In Naples there has always been a 
mixture of many nations ; and in the provinces we still find the descen- 
dants of the Marsij Samnites, Bruttii, Lucaniaus, Calabri, Greeks, and 
other races of antiquity. When the Samnite and the Oscan languages 
had ceased to be spoken, Greek remained the language of the inhabi* 
tants of the coasts, and survived the downfall of the Eoman empire. 
During the Byzantine rule the kingdom received the greatest infusion 
of foreign blood and foreign habits since the period of the ancient 
colonisation ; but these Greek settlements were confined chieBy to the 
coasts of Apulia and to certain districts of Galabria. 

Such were the circumstances of the Neapolitan provinces when they 
were invaded by the Barbarians of the North. These tribes overran 
the country without occupying it. The Lombards, who followed, left 
but little impression on the national character. The Normans, by the 
foundation of the existing monarchy on the basis of feudal institutions, 
amalgamated the mixed races into one people without destroying their 
distinctive features. Hence we find that amidst all the changes of 
dynasty, from the Norman conquest to our own times, the varied 
elements of the population have retained the national character, the 
domestic habits, the amusements, and even in some instances the 
language of the ancient races. At Procida the traveller may still see 
the national dance peiformed as of old to the sound of the timbrel, and 
in Greek costumes. In the agricultural districts, at a distance from the 
capital, he will find implements as primitive and prejudices as invete- 
rate as those which characterised the farmer of Roman times. In all 
the ports of the S. coast he will recognise in the Phrygian cap and the 
capote of the sailors the patterns represented in the paintings of the 
Pompeii taverns. The great festival of Monte Yergine will remind him 
of the Dionysiao procession ; and half a century has scarcdv passed 
since the remnants of the worship of Priapus were extii^ted from 
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3. Agbictti/fubb. 

The Southern provmces of Italy are calculated to oontam 20^220,516 
English acres, of which about three-fifths only are actually under culti- 
vation. Their agriculture has been classified under tnree distinct 
systems, the Mountain, the Campanian, and the Apulian. 

The MoTULtain System includes the cultivated districts generally, with 
the exception of the plains of Campania and Apulia, but the term does 
not apply to the higher ranges of the mountain chain which occupies 
the centre of the country. The farms in this class are of small extent, 
vaiying from two to seven acres. The rotation on light soils is as 
follows : 1st year fallow, with maize or potatoes ; 2nd wheat ; 3rd rye ; 
while on strong soils, manured by sheep, it is in the 1st year fallow, 
with potatoes ; in the 2nd wheat ; in the 3rd beans ; in the 4th barley. 

The Campanian System prevails from the Bay of Qaeta to Sorrento, 
including the islands of the Bay of Naples. It differs from the moun- 
tain system in the lar^^er size of the farms, in the advantages of a light 
and rich volcanic soil, and in the abundance of manure. There is 
therefore no fallow in the rotation of crops, the ground being kept from 
year to year in a state of high cultivation. One of the characteristic 
leatures of the Campanian system is the cultivation of grain crops 
under the shade of trees. This practice has frequently been noticed 
by travellers as a proof of bad farming ; but in this district it is found 
that the soil, when thus protected, produces both grain and grass of 
better quaUty, though pernaps in smaller quantities. This deficiency 
in the amount of tiie crop is more than made up for by the farmer 
being enabled to combine arable husbandry with the cultivation of the 
vine, the mulberry, and the orange. If he prefer the vine, he plants 
elms or poplars on which to train it ; if the olive or the mulberry-tree 
be the object, he plants them in rows from 30 to 40 feet apart, thus 
leaving ample room for raising a crop of com or of green food between 
them. In many farms another permanent crop is obtained by the 
introduction of the stone-pine, which towers over all other trees with- 
out depriving them of sunshine, and is a source of considerable profit 
in a country where its fruit is considered one of the delicacies of the 
table. The rotation in these farms is managed with great skill. In the 
beginning of October, red clover and artificial grasses, rape, or lupins 
are raised, to provide green food for cattle &om December to March. 
In April the land is ploughed. Maize is then sown in furrows ; with 
beans, potatoes, or goiurds in the spaces between the maize. When 
these summer crops are gathered in, wheat is sown. Sometimes hemp 
takes the place of maize in tbe first year, and spring wheat in the 
second, when the ground is manured by sheep. Another rotation in 
frequent use is hemp with manure in the 1st year ; wheat in the 2nd ; 
spring wheat in the 3rd ; and wheat in the 4th. A good deal of madder- 
root has been of late years grown in the valley of the Samo, as well 8& 
cotton about Scafati, Pompeii, &c. 

The Apnlian System, known as that oi t\i^ Ta-ooXxeTe^S^ '^T^'^'^ixSu 
the great plain of the PugHa, which. pTeae^ii\» ^ ^waJt ^^^^f^^JrS; 
racked in Bummer, but in winter clotkied ^>i>DL ^'^"'^^^^^^^^ 
ThesoUia a thin hyer of vegetable eait\i, ^ome^Vm^^ ^^^e^^*^ 
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resting partly on Apennine limestone, and partly ou a. deep bed t^ 
gravel mixed with olaj, forming a kind of armltaoeous breccm of thi 
plioeene period. From the earheat times the Samntte shepherds wer9 
ftocustomed to resort to this plain for the winter pftstnrage of theiiL 
flooke. In 1442 Alfonso I. made the migration compuhory. The plainB 
itself waa capable of affording pasturage to upwards of 900,000 sheep, I 
allowing 60 acres to ever7 hundred head. For tha purpose of convey- 1 
ing the flooks to and hova the plain, three great roads, still called the 1 
Tratturi ddle Pecore, were opened, one commencing at Aquila, another I 
at Celano.the third at Peschio Assoroli. Certain tracts s^jacent to the 1 
great roads were rented by the crown as resting-places, under the 
name of riposi laierali, on which the cattle were allowed to graze for 
24 hours during the march. Two general resting-places were also 
provided for them on their arrival on the plain, to give time to the 
proper officers to apportion the pasture, one being near Larino, the 
other in the Murgie of Minervioo. No cattle were afiowed to approach 
the plain by any except the appointed roads, on which at certain 

Sointa stations were established, where each proprietor was required to 
Bolsre the Dumber of his flock. After this declaration, had been 
verified by the officers, the number was duly registered, with the 
amount of tax payable thereon. The tax was always oolleoted eikm 
Foggia, where the farmers were compelled to sell the whole pi-oduoe rfx 
their stock. One half of the tax iv-aa colleoted after the sale of the UTft'.fl 
stock, the other half after the sale of the wool. When the amouni' V 
sold was not sufficient to mset the tax, the stock of wool on hand wotfT 
stored in the custom-house of Foggia as security for the balance. Kafl 
farmer coald remove his docks from the plam without a passpor^J 
which was never granted until the crown dues were satisfied. The 
Tavoliere became a mine of wealth, and the tolls and rent paid to th#] 

Crown under the last Bourbon were said to amount oi ^ 

more than 80.000?. per annum. 

The mandra, or general flook, is under the care of a m 
shepherd, a eotttMnasearo, or imder-shepherd, and a c 
bead dairyman, The flock is subdivided into seven 
rn-orra under the care of a shepherd, a dairyman, and an upper-dairy- 
man, who has charge of the cheese. To each morra two dogs and a 
mule are attached, the iatter for cariTing the utensils for making 
cheese, and the baggage of the shepherd. The chief shepherd, head 
dairyman, and upper- ifciryman receive 100 frs. per annum, with food, 
consisting of bread, oil, milk, goats' cheese, and salt, and a dress of 
sheepskins, a coarse shirt, breeches of the coarsest cloth, and sandals. 
I 'I'he under-shepherd receives 75 frs. per annum ; and the under-dairy- 
l man 35 frs. for the first year, which is increased at the rate of 5 frs. a 
1 year until he becomes an under-shepherd. When tlie flocks are in the 
1 pastures, all these people live and sleep on the ground under a tent of 
Bskins, the wives in their absence attending to the crops in the moun- 
|tains, or supporting themselves by spinning. Since the annexation of 
the southern provinces to the United Kingdom, a large part of the 
fhvoliere has been brought into cultivation. The absolute property 
s bean acquired in many cases by lease-holders or others on easy 
~i8 of redemption, and the propnecors have very generallj entered 



smro, or chief " 
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upon a course of improved agrioulture. In no part of Europe, except 
Hungary, is such rapid progress to be observed ; a large demand for 
English agricultural machinery has arisen; and the sale of wine at 
greatly increased prices has become a source of local prosperity. 

The chief live-stock bred in the southern provinces are sheep, goats, 
mules, assess oxen, cows, horses, and bufi^os. The sheep most in 
request are the white fine-woolled breed, known by the local name of 
pecare ffentUi, They are shorn twice a year, once entirely in the spring, 
and only half in the summer. The wool is mostly sold and exported ; 
a small quantity, however, is manufieustured into cloth at Arpmo and 
other plsMses of the kingdom. From the milk of the sheep a cheese is 
made which constitutes the food of a large proportion of the people, 
and is a more immediate source of profit to tne mrmer than the wool. 
The result is, that the breed of sheep which produced the dehcate 
white wool of antiquity has long since disappeared, and more attention 
is paid to the milk and cheese than to the wool. The horses of Capi- 
tanata and Calabria are fine animals, and are remarkable for that 
compact form which justifies the boast of the Neapohtans that the 
Balbi horses in the Museum are the type of the existing race. Moles 
are abundant in the Abruzzi, Terra d'Otranto, and other provinces on 
the Adriatic. Homed cattle have hitherto been less attended to than 
ihev deserve, except on the farms of the richer nobles. Cows' milk is 
seldom made into outter, except for the supply of the capital, olive-oil 
being used in its stead in all parts of the kmgdom : the milk is used in 
mining cheese. BufEUos as well as oxen are also used for draught in 
the Terra di Lavoro and part of ApuUa, and their milk is made into 
cheese. The swiae are generally black, and in the warmer Regions 
devoid of bristles. Many districts are stiU as famous for bees as they 
were in classical times. 

The crops throughout the kingdom present us with nearly every 
description of tree and plant known in the temperate and torrid zones. 
The com produced in the continental provinces is estimated, on a full 
year's average, at 8,400,000 English quarters. The Vine is of universal 
cultivation. When a vineyard is to be planted, the ground is usually 
prepared for two years previously ; a light calcareous or argillaceous 
soil iS) if possible, selectea ; and when the nature of the ground permits, 
a gentle elevation is preferred to a level surface. The mode of pro- 
pagation is either by layers or by cuttings. In the third year the 
§lcmts begin to bear miit. The vintage commences at the end of 
eptember. The grapes are collected in a vat sunk beneath the floor, 
in which they are generally allowed to remain for a few days before 
they are trodden out, after which the liquor is drawn off into casks. 
The Olive flourishes best in diy and stony districts, and in plains or 
slopes open to the S. On the hills the produce is less, but the quality 
of the oil is superior. There are numberless varieties. That of 
Venafro, known by the local name of the Sergia, is said to be one of 
the best. There are three modes of propa^tion, by slips, by shoots, 
and b^ grafting runners or slips on the wikL olive. Propagation by 
slips IS performed in winter, and in 10 years the sHp becomes a pro- 
fitable tree. Shoote require many years before they becomi^ i^i^c^^<;i^^. 
Grafting br slips is performed m Marcbi «sx<9l k^tr^^sA -^s^ "Cc^^TStf^i^ 



7V.i: f:^«>r,':.v^ ^lc*» '^•Jbiit ii. -Tiz^. xzii "i^ fro: ccgftwi to npanm 



JiuJ^ froi/i tho** •*•>. 'JL zj^-H '"■«^ iisMT^red =. tae ndus i* Fanpen 
wi'i Hta^i*. Th*? ',.: *:? V:«^:. y.rr^--.:. V wm ^«jd of otiicr plMW 
ri'Ar Napi^, ^fc iii Ligr. r?;.'-t*. '."l:4t :5 ^-sr?* dX>tzmafeii^ howerBr, is 
b^ far tre m<AX '\u.y/i%kzj\ ii. & c:ii=i*risl r<»Et of liew. Tltaft pw>- 
Yiji':*: and th*: 'Jem di B*r: i?^ lie iirf se&u 



two-thirrla of each Uir.g covtrtd witl cliTe-groondab The Wwllwffiy- 
tret, under the Aragonefte dji^^s^j, wa£ &:■ object of geueial eullifmlioii ; 
but the heavy duty imposed on eilk in the last eent. dbnoanged the 
furrri(;rH froui plautuj^ tnem, atd it Las c<iJj been in looent jwu fbat 
tlio cultivation haii been resumed. The raw ailk of tlie ffmrnMom of 
Nunoli, Terra di Ij&voto, the two IVincipato, and CUabrim^ ib emoelkntk 
and iindH a ready market abroad. The lig is extenavd^ colftiTatod in 
ihn (jantern X'^ovinceH. 1 he Almond is a veiy profitable tree, bat is 
liiiblo to bo injured by sudden changes of temperatorewhilBt in floww. 
'riie (UitoIhi grows beiter near the seashore, and is a striking olgeot 
Avitli its grotesque fruit-pods, which form an important artiole as the 
food of horHcs. "J'lic haiel-nnt is extensively cnltavated in tlie ikeaA^ 
bourliood of Avollino. The Orange and the Lemon are propagated I7 
lay inv. A twig is struck in a pot in the autunm, and is aeparated from 
ilui troo ill May, when it is transplanted : it requires 6 or 8 



boforo it buuonies productive. Lemons are exported laigely from 
Soniuito and other seaside places in June and July. The Pateyilm 
pn^diicos fVuit, but cannot be said to ripen in any part of the Idngaom. 
Tho Tobaooo-plant is cultivated in the Terra d Otranto, on the table- 
huui lH)hind the Capo di Lenca, where it is considered the beet in 
IttUy : tho Ootton-plant in the provinces of Naples, Terra di Lavoro, 
l^in, Oirauto, Bosilicata, and Cfalabria ; it is said to thrive best where 
tho soil is light and swampy ; the plant begins to blossom in July, and 
towtuxls the beginning of October the capsules burst. Biee is grown in 
tho marshy districts beyond Salerno and in the Adriatic provinoes, but 
its cultivation is highly injurious to the health of the looalitieB. 
li^uorieooroot is grown to a great extent in the Csdabrias, from whence 
tho inroator (>art of the extract called liquorice-juice is brought for the 
Ei'.$hsh and American markets. Saflron grows in the pasture-groandB 
aK'ut Aquila, Taranto, and Oosenza. The climate of the Terra di Ban 
A:\d of Calabria is the best suited for the production of Ouraata. The 
«!::jl1 i&Uud of Dino in tho Qulf of Poficastro, and the still Hmallflr 
oiio of Oir^lla. a few miles farther S., are particularly oeLebnted ftr 

4. CV»Q[ERCE AKD MaXT7FAGTUB£S« 

^'bf fcrei^. :rfcde of the Southern provinces of Italy is small in no* 
rvn^,>c: lo^ ?£eir eMezit and population ; but it has inoneased sinoe iUr 
4r:Dfxu:.c: ^o ibe Italian kingdom. The principal Britiah in^orte He 
:c^v-c^ rLKxuffec^ss^Nk cotton twists ii\>n, coais» wodleo^ w m w Ied By 
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flu^, cod-fish, pilchards, tm, and hardware. The principal exports 
i?'^^* Britain are oliVe-pil, silk, Hquorice-juioe, lemons, and brandy. 
1 J^J^^^^^^w^g industry has made considOTable progress within the 
laat few years. Naples has manufactories of gloves, soap, perfumery, 
mlks, artificial flowers, coral ornaments, earthenware, hats, and carriages^ 
Torre Annunriata and Gragnano are celebrated for their &brication of 
maocaroni. S. Maria di Oanua has a considerable trade in leather ; 
Piedimonte, in the vaUey of the Voltumo, has some cotton and copper 
mills, and manufactories of paper, cloths, serges, and skins; Arpina 
maintains its ancient reputation for woollen doths made of Apulian 
wool; and Bora produces both cloth and paper. There are several 
cotton-mills near Salerno, set in motion by the waters of the Imo ; 
Samo has &ctories of bee1a*oot-sugar and linen ; Cava, manufactories of 
linen, cotton, and cordage ; Vietri has a manufietctory of ^ass bottles 
and paper ; and Amalfi, fMiper and maccaroni mills, the produce of 
which is exported largely to the Levant and South America. AveUino 
has a local celebrity for its hats : Atripalda for its iron-foundries, fulling 
and paper mills. Campobasso, Agnone, JProsolone, and Lucito are the 
principal seats of the manufetoture of coarse hardware. Agnone has 
ooppQvworks ; Colletorto a trade in hats, dressed skins, and wax candles ; 
and Isemia several roanufoctories of woollens, paper, and earthenware, 
^e coast near Vasto is celebrated for its production of rice and safl&ron. 
ITie Terra di BaH supplies a great part of the kingdom with salt and 
nitre. Taranto is known for its gloves and stockings knit from the 
lamapesce, the silken tuft by which the pianna marina, a bivalve shell, 
attaches itself to the rocks. Bemalda^ near Metaponto, has a consider- 
able traffic in safiron ; great quantities of liquorice-juice are produced 
about Cotrone ; and C^tanzaro has manu^tories of silk tissues. Reggio 
has some reputation for its dried fruits, essential oils of citron, lemon, 
and orange flower, and its silk manufinctures. 

5. FiNB Arts. — (a.) Ancubnt ABOHUBcrtmB and Ari. 

In the Eiandhook/or Central Italy we have referred to the styles of 
architecture of ancient Italy, anterior to the Boman period. These 
remarks apply equally to Southern Italy. In the Northern provinces 
we find not only examples of polygonal constructions, but some of the 
most remarkable remains of what has been called the Peksgio period 
now existing in Europe. There are interesting examples of it m the 
Gioolano district ; in the acropolis of Atina; and in that of Sora. The 
Pelasgic remains of perhaps a less remote period are also numerous ; at 
Norma, Ferentino, Segni, and VeroH the walls are still either perfect or 
traceable throughout their entire circuit. All these remains, how- 
ever, are surpassed by the acropolis of Alatri, the best example of this 
ancient mode of construction which exists in South Italy. Ai*pino, in 
addition to walls of great extent, has a pointed gateway of massive 
polygonal blocks differing from every other known specimen of entrances 
to ancient fortresses. Of Greek architecture the Neapohtan provinces 
possess the most splendid monuments in the world in the temples of 
rastum, constructed in the massive style of the o\dwc\>OYtfi,«a.\^^s^55a. 
are coeval with the earliest Greek colomsaitioii on >^ift ^cst%» cJl ^Nsfi*.-^ 
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Of Homan architecture thei'e are remains in everj part of the kiogdom ; 
but those which give the eavirona of Naples an interest heyond any 
other dtatrict in Europe are to be found at Pompeii and Hercukneum, 
for there only are we admitted to the domestic mode of living of the 
anoient Rotnana, and enabled to study their habita and their puhUo iu- 
stitutions. At Benevento we see the magniticent arch raised to Trajan, 
perhaps the finest now euisting ; and at S. Maria di Capua the amphi- 
theatre, more ancient and more complete as far as regards its substruc- 
tioDS thau the CoUseam itself. In FaiutiuK, Naples is especially rich 
In specimens of Roman art, obtained from Pompeii and Herculaneum. 
Some of these bear evidence of having lieen the work of Greek artists. 
Of Xoaaioi, Pompeii has ailbrded also some fine examples. Though 
intended mostly for pavements, and in most cases coarsely executed, 
they have the same general character as the paintings, and were evi- 
dently the work of Greeks. The Scolptnre in tne Museum is of mixed 
origin, but of a highly interesting character. The collectiou contains 
some noble eiamplee of pure Greek art, and a large number of the best 
lioman period coUected by the Famese family at Rome. The Terracotta 
or Italo-Oreek 7a«gi, found in the tombs of the ante-Roman period, 
bear the clearest evidence of Greek origin. All the most beautiful 
specimens have been obtained from the sites of the early Greek colonies 
in Magna Graicia ; whilst many of them bear in Greek characters the 
names of the artist who executed them and of the personages repre- 
sented upon them. The collection of Bronisi founa at rierculaueum 
and Pompeii surpasses all others that esist in this branch of art, 

(b.) Mbdi^tal and Moderh Abchitecture. 

In the very interesting churches of ApuUa, which have been less 
altered than any other, the Lombard style, both in general plan and 
detMl of ornament, is distinctly predominant. The Pnory of S. Nicola 
at Ban offers a fine esample. ITie Normans imported Gothic modes of 
treatment, carried nut however by Lombard architects. A good speci- 
men of their period is the Abbey Church of the Holy Trinity at Veuosa. 
After the accession of the House of Anjou, Pointed architecture was 
exolusivelj' patronised by the sovereigns of that dynasty, and most of 
the ecclesiastical edifices of the capital were originally in that style. 
The church architecture of Naples presents scarcely an unaltered speci- 
men of the rehgioua edifioea of the 14th, 15th, and 16th centuries. lilany 
of the earlier churohes, which in their original state must have been 
magnificent examples of the Angevine and Suabian Gothic, have been 
barbarously mutilated by modern alterations, and by an excessive 
]iassion for tasteless ornament introduced by the Spaniards. Some of 
the old palaces also, which were erected in the pointed style, have lost 
nearly all their distinctive features, and ai-e now interesting chiefly as 
marking the passage of the Gothic into the style of the ReviviJ, Maestro 
Ihumo, a Venetian, in the beginning of tho twelfth century, is the 
oarhest architect of whom we have any record at Naples. He was 
employed by the Norman king, WilliMn I., to design the Castel dell' 
Ovo and Castol Capuano. 

Of Caeleilaled nrehitKture the Neapohtan provinces contain, perhaps, 
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more specimens than any other country in S. Europe. Some of the 
most characteristic examples are: the baronial fortresses of MeM; 
Lucera and Castel del Monte, built by Frederick II. ; Airezzano, the 
stronghold of the Ck)lonna8 ; Popoli, of the Cantelmi ; Isola and Sora, 
of the Piccolomini ; and Castel di Sangro, of the Counts of the Marsi. 

(a) SCUIiPTUBB. 

The Neapolitan sculptors in metal derived their earliest instruction 
from Byzantium. The few bronze doors of the churches still preserved 
were the work of Byzantine artists. Those at Amalfi date from the 
year 1000 ; of Monte Cassino, made at Constantinople on the model of 
those of Amal6, from 1066 : of Atrani from 1087 ; of Sakmo from 
1099; of Benevento^also made at Constantinople, and remarkable for 
their elaborate relie&, from 1150; and those oi Ravello ftom 1179. 
With regard to stone and marble, A^mlia has indeed been daimed as 
the cracue of the revival of sculpture in Italy, on the ground that Peter, 
the &ther of Niccol5 da Pisa, is said to have been a native of this 
country. It is, however, more probable that he was bom at Apulia, near 
Siena, or at another village or the same name near Arezzo, and that 
Naples still owes its sdiiool of sculpture to the Tuscan pupils of his son 
and grandson. The churches of Naples abound m sepiuchral monu- 
ment of the 13th, 14th, 16th, and 16th centuries. Much information 
on Neapolitan sculptors and their works may be obtained from Mr. 
Charles Perkins's work on Italian Sculpturcf 

(D.) Painting. 

The late period of the excavation of Koman tombs at Puteoli and 
elsewhere, and the still more recent date of the discovery of the buried 
cities, preclude the possibility of supposing that the arabesques and 
wall decorations of antiquity had any mfluence in forming the style of 
the early Neapolitan painters. There is perhaps some reason for 
assuming that the mosaics which the Byzantine artists, from a very 
early period of the connection of Naples witiii the Eastern empire, intro- 
duced into the Lombard and early Uothic churches, were the source of 
that large infusion of Byzantine fl^ which characterised the Neapolitan 
school in the first stages of its development. At a later period, on the 
accession of the house of Aragon, the patronage of Flemish painters bv 
Alfonso I. brought the artists of Naples into mtimate association with 
the masters of that school, and tnis association was subsequently 
streng^thened in a more direct manner by the connection of the Nether- 
lands with Spcdn, while Naples was governed by Spanish Viceroys. 



Although it is generally admitted that Naples never i^ally had i dis- 
tinct School of Painting, the precise position occupied by that city in 
the region of Art is still a matter of eager controverEty. The general 

f History of Sculpture in Northern, Southern, and ^lAstvni. Wa^'^ \ >s^ ^StcK^^*. 
Perkins. 1 vol. 1868. 
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idea on the subjeot^ which is supported by Crowe & Oayalcaselle, is that 
whatever Fainting existed in S. Italy before the time of Qiotto was 
Byzantine, ix., .eiuier the work of Byzantine artists or of copyists and 
imitators — that at a later time the example of Giotto and other early 
Tuscans^ and later still that of the early Flemish and Qerman painters 
was followed by Neapolitans, who never succeeded in founding an 
original school. Against this theory Signer Salazzaro maintains that 
the tradition of art in S. Italy was continuous— that though stiff and 
rude (when compared with later works) the paintings that still survive 
of the 11th, 12tn, and i3th centuries are unmistakably different from 
the Byzantine works of the same period, and would have been just what 
they are if Byzantism and Byzantine art had never existed. In his 
great work, still unopsSipleted, he has brought forward a large mass of 
evidence on these points, illustrated by ^ood chromohthographs of 
selections from still existing works, mosSy in fresco. There are, how- 
ever, a few specimens of painting on wood, one of which, of the 1 1th 
cent., appears to be in oil. 

For the convenience of travellers we append the following chrono- 
logical list of the most celebrated NeapoUtan architects^ sculptors, and 
gainters, chiefly compiled from Domini cfs history. It must be borne 
. L mindj however, that, with regard to the painters especially, recent 
criticism has refused, to acknowledge the existence of any independent 
character in early Neapolitan art ; and Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle 
maintain that the Neapolitan painters of the 13th and 14th centuries, 
to whom native writers have assigned such a high place in the history 
of art in S. Italy, are more or less mythical. Kudei^s Handbook of the 
Italian Schools^ 5th edition, edited by Sir A. Henry Layard, 1887, is 
indispensable to the Art Student. Dr. Jacob Burckhardts 'Cicerone,' 
a Handbook of A.rchit€fcture, Sculpture, and Painting in Italy, is a most 
useful work.' The part on Painting has peen translated, and is published 
uniform with Murray's Handbook^, f In it is included a short account 
of Neapolitan painting, and of the principal pictures in S. Italy. More 
fuU and detailed information on the subject will be found in Messrs. 
Crowe and Cavalcasalle's works,!]: and in a recent work by Sig. Salazzaro, 
on the Italian Schools of Painting, from the 4th to the 13th century.§ 
The very important treatise by H. W. Schulz, entitled 'iDenkm&ler der 
]£unst aes Mittelalters in Unter-Italien/ in 4 vols., with large atlas of 
illustrations, is mainly devoted to architecture, but includes also much 
reference to contemporary art. MissFarquhar's Biographical Catalogue 
of the principal Italian Painters will be found useful. 



t TTie Cicerone : or. Art Guide to Painting in Italy ; by Dr. J. Bnrckhardt. 
Edited by Dr. A. von Zahn. Translated by Mrs. A. H. Clough. 1 vol. 

X History of Painting in Italy, from the 2nd to the 16th Century, 3 vols. 1866 ; 
and History of Painting in North Italy, from the 14th to the 16th Century, 2 vols. 
1871 : by Messrs. Qrowe and Cavalcaselle. 

§ Studii «ui Monumenti dell' Italia Meridionale dal IV. and XIII. Secolo, per 
Pemetrio Salazzaro. Published by Detken & Kocholl, Naples. 
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ARCHITECTS. 

B. 2>. 

1230. Mazuccio I. is ^e first Neapolitan architect of the ReyiyaL He is 1306 
supposed to haye been the pupil of a Byzantine artist ; or more 
likc^ of the school of FiwciOy who was brought to Naples by 
the £mp«ror Frederick II. to complete the Castel Capuano. 

1291. Mazuccio IL His pupils were : — . . . . . 1388 

1. Qiaoomo de Sanatis 1435 

2. AiffTONio Bamboocio, also called Baboccio (fl. 1420). 

3. ANDREA CICOIONE 1455 

Piefro and IppoUto del Donzello. better known as painters. 

Agnoh Anielh del FiorCf a pupil of Gtccione. 
Antonio Fiorentino of Caya. 
1478. Giovanni (Mebliano) da Nola, a pupil of Aniello del Fiore^ 1559 
celebrated as a sculptor. 
Ferdinando MardiOy his pupil. 

Cola deir Amatrice (fl. 1514-35), who was also a painter. 
1675. Ferdinando Sanfelice. 

1700. LtriGi VANVITI5LLI, who erected the royal palao of Caserta . .1773 
Domenioo Fontana (fl. 1600), his son CHulio Cesare (fl. 1620), 
Carlo Fontana (1634-1714), Cosimo Fansaga (1591-1673), and; 
Ferdinando Fuga (fl. 1740), although much employed at Naples, 
where they erected many buildings, were not Neapolitans. 



SCULPTORS. 

1230. Masuccio /., already mentioned as an architect, seems to have been 1306 

the restorer of sculpture in Naples. His works are in the Minu« 

toli chapeL 
Fietro degli Stefanij a brother of Tmnmaso^ the painter (fl. 13th cent.) 
1291. Masuccio IL Some fine tombs in the churehes of Sta. Chiara, S. 1388 

Domenioo, and S. Lorenzo, are attributed to him. His pupils 

were : — 

1. Antonio Baboccio, or Bambocoio, an architect as well as a 
sculptor. His finest works are — ^the Oothic facade and doorway 
of S. Gioyanni da Pappacoda, and the tomb of Aldemoresco in 
S. Lorenzo. 

2. Andrea Ciccione, whose masterpiece is the tomb of King 1455 

Ladislaus at S. Gioyanni in Carbonara. 
Agndo Aniello del Fiore^ Oioc^me's pupil. 

Giuseppe Santacsbocb 1537 

1478 GIOVANNI MERLIANO, called also, from his birfliplace, Gto'^ 1559 

vanni da Nota, a pupil of Aniello del Fiore^ and perhaps the 

greatestNeapolitan sculptor. His works in Naples are numerous ; 

one of the best is a Virgin and Child, with two Saints, at S. 

Domenioo. 
Balvatore deir Aquila^ sumamed l*Ari8Cola(fi. 15th cent.), whose 

best works are at Aquila. 
Silvettro Salviati delP Aquila (fl. 1506), whose masterpiece is in 

S. Bernardino, at Aquila. 
Annibale Caocavello, a pupil of Merliano (fl. 16th cent). 
Domenico (f Auria (fl. 1600). 
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PAINTEES. 

B. P. 

1230. ToMHAfip DEOLi SxEFANi, a Contemporary of Cimdbuey was the 1310 
earliest Neapolitaa painter. The lUustratlonB of the Paaaion in 
the Minutoli chapel in the OathedraL and the Madonna at the 
high altar in Sta. Maria la Nuova are his best works extant. 

1260. Fili^o Tesauro^ his pupil. The Virgin and Child with several 1320 
Saints, in the Museum, is the only painting attributed to him. 
Maestro Smone, Teaauro*8 pupil, and the Mend and assistant of 1346 
Giotto in the paintings the latter executed at Naples. A painting 
in the Chapel of St. Thomas Aquinas, at S. Domenieo, is said to 
be his earliest work ; S. Giacomo della Marca and the Angels, in 
the Museum ; but his best paintings are in S. Lorenzo. His 
pupils were : — 

1320. 1. Gennaro di Cola^ to whom the frescoes in the Chapel del Croce- 1370 
fisso at the Incoronata are attributed. 
2. Maestro Stefanone, whose best work is a Magdalen on a gold 1390 
ground in the Brancacci chapel at S. Domenieo. 
(Of the aboye painty Crowe and Cayalcaselle say that not only 

DO positive records exist of them, but no paintings by them can be 

found). 

1 350. 3. CoLANTONio or NicoifA Antonio del.Fiore, the same, according 1444 
to Dominici, as Nicola di Tommaso del Fiore, He appears to 
have painted in oil as early as 1371. His pupils were : — 
1. Agnolo Franco^ whose best frescos are in S, Domenieo. 1445 

(Of Colantonio, C. and C. say that it may be fairly assumed that no 

such painter ever existed ; and of Agnolo Franco, that the works attri- 
buted to him are all TJmbro-Sienese.) 

1382. 2. ANTONIO SOLABIO, called to Zvagaro^ a travelling tinker, 1455 
who, having fallen in love with Colantonio* s daughter, became 
an artist to win her hand. The frescos illustrating tiie life of S. 
Benedict, in one of the cloisters at S. Severino e posio, and the 
Virgin enthroned, with Saints, in the Museum, are considered 
his masterpieces. 
(C. and C. speak of Lo Zingaro as the "ghost of a painter," and say 

that his existence may be accepted, because it cannot be disproved; but 

that it is impossible to acknowledge at the production of one pencil, the 

diverse creations attributed to him.) 
His most eminent pupils were : — 
1. Niccolo di Vito (fl. 1460). 

1430. 2. Simone Papa the elder^ who imitated the style of Tan Eyck. 1488 
His masterpiece is the painting qf S. J.erome and S. James invok- 
iag the protection of the Archangel Michad for two Neapolitans. 

1405. 3. Fieiro del Donzelh . 1470 

4. IppditOy or FoUto del DonzellOy Pietro's brother. Their best works 
are in S. Domenieo and Sta. Maria la Nuova and in the Museum. 

(According to C. and C, the pictures attributed to Simone are of a 
Flemish type of art; and the I)on2elli w^re Florentines by birth and 
education, while the pictures attributed to them are all different in style.) 

5. Silvestro Buono^ or de* Buoni^ ^hose masteipieoe is hi the Basilica 1484 
of Sta. Restituta. His pupils were.:— • 

1. Bernardo Tesauro (fl. 1460-1480). 
1475. 2. Giovanni Antonio d'ArnatOy called Amato il Veochio^ whose best 1555 

painting is at Sanseverino e Sosio. His pupils were : — 
1490, I. Giovan Vinoenzo CorsOf who studied also under Ferino delVaga, X545 
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B. ». 

1505. 2. Ptdro NegfKmL from Calabria 1565 

1506. 3. SimoM Papa the younger^ whose best woiks are in the choir of 1567 

Monte Olketo. 

1414. AvTONBLLO DA MxBBiNA, who is Said to have introduced the Van 1493-6 
Eyck method of oil-painting into Italy. 
Cda deW Amatnoe (fl. 1514-35), a native of Amatrice in the Abruzzi, 
who resided chiefly at AscoH ; two of his good works may be 
seen in the Musenm Of the Lateran at E6me. 

1480. AKDEEA SABBATINI, called from his birthplace Andrea di 1545 
SalemOy a j^rmH of Eaphael^ and the best Neapolitan painter of the 
16th cent He was inspired wilh the determination of becoming 
a painter, by Perugino^a large painting of the Assumption in the 
cathedral. He cannot be studied out of Kaples, where his works 
are numerous, especially in the Museum. His best pupils 
were: — 

1. Francesco Santafede (fl. 1560). 

2. Cleaare Turoo. 

1509. 3. Giovan Filippo Criscwh, whose best painting is in Sta. Maria 1584 
Donna Regina. 

1520. Francesco ImparatOf Criscuolo's pupil, who studied afterwards under 1570 
Titian^ and whose best pictures are in S: Pietro Martire. 
PoUdoro Gaidar a da Caravaggio came to Naples in 1527, and took 
up his residence in the housO of his friend Andrea di Salerno, 
He painted at Naples man^ works, which had some influence on 
the Neapolitan schooL His best pupil was : — 

IbOB. Giovan Bernardo LaTna , .1679 

1560. Fabrizio Santavede, a son of Francesco, He was so popular an 1634 
artist that in 1647 the popiilace spared a house merely from its 
having frescos by him. His masterpiece is the Coronation of the 
Virgin in Sta Maria la Nuova. 

1568. Giuseppe Cesari, called the Cavaliere <f Arptno, from his father^s 1640 
birthplace. He was the head of Ihe school of the Idealisti, 

1558. Belisabio Cobei^zio, a Greek by birth, who studied imder Tin- 1643 
toretto. He was the leader of a conspiracy formed with Carac^ 
ciolo and Spagnoletto to prevent foreign painters from working at 
Naples. He died by faUing from a scaffolding while painting in 
Sanseverino e Sosio. 

1580. GiovAN BATTicrrA Cabaociolo, a pupil of Michelangelo da Cara- 1641 
vaggiOf and afterwards an imitator of Annibale Caracd, 

1588. GIUSEPPE BIBEBA, called liOSpAQNOLETTO, a native of Xativa, 1656 
in Strain, or, according to Dominid, of Gallipoli, in the province 
of Terra d'Otranto, where his parents had settled. He formed 
his style chiefly upon the works of if. A, da CaravaggiOy and 
became one of the most remarkable of the school of the Natura^ 
listi. The Deposition from the Cross in S. Martino is considered 
his masterpiece. 
Francesco Fracanzano, a pupil of Mibera, who, having joined in an 1657 
attempt of rebellion against the Spaniards, was executed by 
poison. 
Pompeo delV AquUa was a tolerable painter of the 16th cent*, whose 
b^ works are at Aig[uila. 

1585. MASSdto Stakzioni, Garaeciolo's pupil, h»8 left some indiflbrent 

works in the Certosa of S. Martino. His pupils were : — t^^^ 

1. Francesco^ called Pacecco di Rosa , • ^ % » • ^'^Sbs^ 

2, Vomenioo Ffnoglia, who i^ainteai \Xi ^^ ^«t\»^ ^i ^ ^^'vjf^jaa x ^s^^ 
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1598. 3. Andrea VaccarOf who at first imitated Caravaggio, and in his 1670 
later works Qttido. 

1600. 4. Aniello Falcone, He and his pupils, among whom was Salvdtor 1665 
Sosa^ formed themselves into a^ company c^ed Compcignia cleUa 
MortCf whose object was to murder the Spaniards^ After Ma- 
sanielio's death, Falcone fled for safety to Paris, whence he was 
allowed to return through Colbert's intercession. He painted 
battle>pieces chie^. His pupils were : — ^ 

1615. 1. SALYATOB ROSA, who became afterwards a pupil of Spagno- 
letto, 

1612. 2. Domenico Gargiulo, called Micco Spadaro, '^iB most remark- 1679 

able works axe the Insurrection of Masaniello, and the plague 
of 1656, in the Museum. 

1613. Mattia Fketi, called il Cavaliere Cdkibrese^ a pUpil of Quercino, 1699 

He was borh at Tavema in Calabria, and died at Malta, where 
he had been made a Knight of St. John. 

1632. LuOA GiOBDANO, at first a pupil of SpagnoUtto, but afterwards he 1705 
worked with Fietro da Cortona in Rome. He ibiitated with ease 
the style of any artist, and had such a rapidity of execution that 
he earned the nickname of Luca fa Presto. ' His paintings are 
numerous in Naples. 

1657. Francesco Solimena, of Nocera, a pupil of Giacomo del Fo^ and 1747 
the competitor of X. Giordano, The conversion of S. Paul and 
the FaU of Simon Magus, in S. Paolo, are his best paintings in 
Naples. His best pupil was ; — 

1676. 3ebastiano Conca. fi:om Gaeta 1764 



6. Books. . 

In the Introduction to the Handbooks for Northern and Central Italy will 
be foimd a list of works, many of which will be equally useful to the traveller 
in the southern provinces. 

Those who are willing to devote time to the study of Neapolitan history 
will find ample materials in the * Maccolta di tutti i piu rinorr^ti scritiori delV 
Istoria Generate del Regno,' Naples, 1769-77, 25 vols. 4to. It contains Capece- 
latro, Di Costanzo, Pontanus, Porzio, Collenuccio, Costo, Parrino, Giannone, 
and many anonymous authors, or of secondary importance. Of Giannone's 

* Storia uivile del Fegno di Napoli ' there are several editions ; one of Ihe best is 
that published bv Bettoni at MUtui, 1831, 9 vols. 8vo. 

The perusal of Golletta's ' Storia del Reame di Napoli ' from 1734, when the 
Bourbon dynasty was established, to 1825, will be indispentoble to those who 
wish to know something of modem Neapolitan history. The best edition is 
that of Florence by Le monnier, 1848, 2 vols. 12mo. An account of the events 
firom 1846 to 1853 will be found in RanaUi's ^Istorie ItaHane,' Florence, 1855, 
4 vols. 12mo. 

In the last c^ituiy Bemaxdo di Dominici, himself a painter, wrote the 

* Vite de Fittori, ScuUtori ed Archiietti Napolitani ; * an- indifferent compilation, 
but the only one on the subject. The original edition of 1742, 3 vols. 4to., is not 
eaally found; a reprint was published at Naples in 1840 in 4 vols. 8vo. 

Giustiniani's ^ Dizionario CfeograficOf* Naples, 1797- W05, 10 vols. 8vo., and 
« Dizionario de' Monti, Laghi, e Fiumi,' Naples, 1812, 3 vols. 8vo., with all 
their faults and omissions, are stQl the best geographical accounts of the 
kingdom. 

The * Gutda di Napolt^* 2 vols. 4to„ published by the GQvemineftt at the time 
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of the Scientific Congress held at Naples, In 1845, contains much valuable 
information with regai^ to the dty of Naples and its neighbourhood. 

The tourist through the remoter districts^ especially of the classical sites of 
Magna GhrsDcia, now rendered more accessible by railway, will find much 
practical information on antiquarian subjects in a work called * The Nooks and 
Byways of Italy f* by Dr. C. Tait Ramage; 1 vol. 8vo., Liverpool (Edward 
Howell), 1868, and in Le Norman, Grande Grdce (Paris). And visitors to Apulia 
are recommended to read < I7ie Land of Manfred^* by Janet Ross, 1 vol. cr. 8vo. 
(Murray) X889. 

7, Maps. 

Although a trigonometrical survey of the continental dominions was under- 
taken many years ago, under the direction of the late General Yisconti, very 
little progress has been made as regards the publication of its labours sinq|9 his 
death, the latter being confined to maps of the capital and its vicinity, and of 
Gaeta : ten of these very accurate maps alone can be purchased ; those par- 
ticularly of the environs of the city, of the islands of Ischia and Capri, of 
Vesuvius, and of the environs of Gaeta, are beautifully executed. The Italian 
Government, having completed that of Sicily, is now engaged in a general 
survey of South Italy, on a scale of ^^ ; but though the whole was promised 
for 1875, only a few sheets have as yet appeared. Two very good general maps, 
upon which the rpads are well laid down, have been published by the Royal 
Staff Corps, at Turin ; Carta delle Provincie Meridionale delV Italia, in 4 sheets, 
1861 ; and Carta Corografica dell* Italia, Superiore e Centraie, 6 sheets, 1865. 
The first includes a fair map of the Island of Sicily, the second of that of Sar- 
dinia. These maps wiU be found the best for general use. The coasts have been 
laid down with more accuracy by the late Admiral W. H. Smyth, and until 
lately have constituted its only maritime surveys, if we except some additions to 
the.diart of the Bay of Naples by the Ufficio Topografico ; the work was con- 
tinued on the W. coast of Italy, as far as Cape Minerva, by the late M. Daron- 
deau, an able hydrographical engineer attached to the French D^pot de la 
Marine. His surveys of the Straits of Messina and of the Fonza and lipari 
Islands form most valuable documents for navigators, in consequence of the 
errors he discovered in all previous charts, especially of the latter interesting 
volcanic group. A publication by the late Cav. MarzoUa, of the topographical 
department, consisting of fifteen maps of the provinces of the kingdom, completed 
in 1853, will be the most useful map-guide to the tourist through the Neapolitan 
provinces ; the scale is sbiJjqq- 
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THE NORMANS, a.d. 1042—1194. 

I. Counts 07 Apulia. 

1042. WilHam Bras-de-Fer, son of Tancred of HauteviUe, proclaimed Comes 
Apuii» by the Normans assembled at Matera. 

i057. Robert Guiscard, eldest son of Tancred of Hfl^ltesnSL<^ \i^\sai ^t^^^^t^^ 
^d ha}f-bn>ther of William, Brogo, CiSi<ilX^xxn^€^^ 
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II. Dukes of Apulia and Calabria. 

1059. Robert Guiscardy having conquered Calabria, assumes the title of Jhix 

Apulia et CdlabricB, 
1085. Roger Bursa, 2nd son of Robert by his 2nd wife Sigelgaita. 
1111. William, eldest son of Roger Bursa. 
1127. Roger, 2nd son of Roger the ** Great Count of Sicily," and nephew of 

Robert Guiscard. 

III. EiKOS OF Naples and Sioily. 

Foundation of the Monarchy* 

1130. Roger, haying conquered Amalfi and Naples, is proclaimed King, 

1154. William I. (The Bad), only surving son of Roger. 

1166. William II. (The Good), son of William I. 

1190. Tanored, Count of Lecce, natural son of Roger, son of £ing Roger. 

1194. William III., eldest son of Tancred. 

THE SUABIANS, 1194—1266. 

House of Hohenstaufen. 

1194. Henry I. of Naples, and YI. Emperor of Germany, onl^son of Frederick 
Barbarossa, succeeded to the Crown of the Two Sicihes in virtue of his 
marriage with Constance, the daughter of King Roger. 

1197. Constance alone, in the name of her only son Frederick. 

1198. Frederick II., Emperor of Germany, only son of Henry YI. and 

Constance. 
1250. Conrad, second son of Frederick II. 
1254. Manfred, Prince of Taranto, natural son of Frederick IL first as guardian 

of Conradin, only son of Conrad, and afterwards as King, on the fals^ 

report of Conradin' s death ; deposed by Urban lY. ; he was killed at 

the battle of Benovento in 1266. 
1266. Conradin, the last male in the Suabian line, defSeated by the usurper 

Charles d'Anjou in 1268, and barbarously executed by his orders at 

Naples. 

HOUSE OF ANJOU, 1266—1442. 
Kingdom of Naples. 

1266. Charles I. of Anjou, Count of Provence, 7th son of Louis YIII, of France 
by Blanche of Castile, and brother of Louis IX. ^St Louis), in virtue of 
an investiture by Pope Clement lY. He lost Sicily in 1282, see below. 

1285. Charles II. the Lame (Zoppo), son of Charles I. 

1309. Robert the Wise, third son of Charles II. 

1343. Joanna I., daughter of Charles Duke of Calabria, only son of Robert 
the Wise, who survived him. She married her second cousin Andrew, 
a son of Charles King of Hungary, who was murdered at Aversa in 
1345. 

1381. Chaaies III., of Durazzo, sometimes called " Carlo della Face,'* son of 
Louis Count of Gravina, grandson of Charles 11,, and second. cousin 
of Joanna I. He married Margaret, his first cousin, daughter of 
Charles of Durazzo, who was executed for the x^urdcr of Andrew^ and 
granddaughter of Charles 11. 

^386. Ladislaus, son of Charles III, 
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1414. Joanna II., sister of Ladislaus. The Durazzo Hue ended on her death. 
1435. Renato of Anjou, Duke of Lorraine, succeeded as the heir of Joanna 11., 

in virtue of her will, in opposition to her previous adoption of 

Alfonso of Aragon. 

HOUSE OF ABAGON. 
p. Kings op Sicily, 1282 — 1496. 

1282. Peter I., King of Aragon, succeeded to the throne as the husband of 
Constance, tiie daughter of Manfred, and sole heiress of the house of 
Hohenstaufen. 

1285. James I. "the Just," son of Peter I., abdicated in 1291 in favour of his 
brother, on becoming King of Aragon by the title of James II. 

1291. Frederick I., Viceroy. 

1296. Frederick II., brother of James the Just, died near Palermo in 1337. 

1337. Peter II., eldest son of Frederick II., who had been associated in the 
government by his &ther since 1321. 

1342. Louis, son of Peter II. 

1355. Frederick III., younger brother of Louis. 

1377. Mary, daughter of Frederick III., and Martin of Aragon her husband, 
son of Martin I., King of Aragon. ^ 

1402. Martin I., husband of Mary, succeeding on her death without issue. 

1409. Martin the Elder (Martin I. of Aragon II. of Sicily), father of the last 
king, so that Sicily became again united to the crown of Aragon. 

1412. Ferdinand the Just, King of Anigon and Sicily, second son of Eleanor 
of Aragon and of John I. Eubag of Castile, and brother of Henry III. 
King of Castile. 

1416. Alfonso Y., the Magnanimous, King of Aragon and Sicily, son of Fer- 
dinand the Just, who, having conquered Naples, became] 

II. KiKG OF Naples and Sicily. 

1442. Alfonso I., formerly only King of Sicily, called the Magnanimous ; the 
heir of Joanna II. by her frst adoption, and the heir of the house of 
Hohenstaufen by the female line, and tlm)Ugh it of the Norman kings. 
He entered Naples on June 2nd, 1442, and expelled Renato d'Anjou 
from the kingoom. At his death Naples and Sicily were again 
divided. 

[Ill, KiKQS OF Sicily. 

1458. John IL, King of Aragon and Navarre, second brother of Alfonso. 
1479. Ferdinand II. (Ferdinand the CathoHc), son of John II J 

rv. Kings of Naples. 

1458. Ferdinand or Ferrante I., natural son of Alfonso I., legitimated by the 
Pope in 1444. 

1494. Alfonso IL, Duke of Calabria, eldest son of Ferdinand I. 

1495. Ferdinand IL, Duke of Calabria, eldest son of Alfonso IL, who renounced 

the kingdom in his &vour. 

1496. Frederick Prince of Altamura, second son of Ferdinand I., brother of 

Alfonso IL, and uncle of the last king, despoiled of his kingdom by 
Louis XII. of France and Ferdinand the Catk<^^<;^^ ^^^ ^ A.^jaaskN?^ 
1554 ; with him ended the Aia^oxie«d ^yr^SiS^s^ . 
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Partition of the Kingdom, 1500 — 1504. 

• By the treaty of Granada, signed November 11, 1500, and confirmed "by Pope 
Alexander VI. and the conclave of Cardinals in the following year, 
Ferdinand the Catholic of Spain and Louis XII. of France agreed to 
divide the kingdom of Naples between them. The Treaty provided 
that tlie King of France should possess the city of Naples, the Terra 
di Lavoro, the three Abru2zi, and half the revenue produced by the 
Tavoliere of Apulia, with a confirmation of the title of King of Naples 
and Jerusalem, which he had previously assumed. The King of 
Spain, who had for many years been King of Sicily, was to possess 
Calabria and Apulia, and the remaining half of the revenue of the 
Tavoliere, with the title of Duke of Calabria and Apulia. The pos- 
session of the provinces not mentioned in the treaty soon led to a war 
between the contracting parties. Hostilities commenced in June, 
1502 ; in little more thfui eighteen months tiie French were' defeated 
in four battles ; and by the military genius of Gonsalvo de Cordova 
the whole kingdom became, like Sicily, a Spanish possession. 

Viceroys, 

1502. Gonsalvo de Cordova, for Ferdinand the Catholic. 
. The Duke of Nemours, for Louis XII. 

THE SPANISH DOMINION, 1504—1707. 
Kingdom of Naples and Sicily. 
1504. Ferdinand the Catholic, King of Spain, son of John II. 

Viceroys, 

1503. Gonsalvo de Cordova. 

1507. Don John of Aragon, Count of Ribagorsa. 

1508. Don Antonio Guevara, High Stewaid of Spain. 

1509. Don Baimondo de Cai^ona. 

Spanish Sovereigns of the House op Austrla., 1516-1700. 

1515. Joanna III. (Joan of Castile), daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella ; pro- 

claimed queen on the death of her father, and abdicated in the fol- 
lowing year in favour of her son. 

1516. Charles IV., afterwards the Emperor Charles V.| son of Joan of Castile 

and the Archduke Philip I. of Austria, Duke of Burgundy, son of the 
Emperor Maximilian I. 

Viceroys, 

1522. Don Carlos de Lannoja (Lannoy). 

1527. Don Hugo de Mongada. 

1528. Philiber^ Prince of Orange. 

1529. Cardinal Pompeo Colonna, Archbishop of Monreale. 
1532. Don Pedro de Toledo, Marques de Yilla&anca. 
1554. Cardinal Pacecco. 

1554. Philip II. of Spain, the husband of Queen Masy of England, son of the 
BmperoT Charles Y. by Isabella of Portugal. 
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Viceroys, 

1555-58. Don Fernando Alvarez de Toledo (the celebrated Duke of 
Alva). 

1558. J)(}n Juan Manriquez de Leon (as the King's Lieutenant). 

1559. Cardinal de la Oueva. (as the King's Lieutenant), 
1559-71. Don Parasan de Rivera, Duke de AlcaM. 
1571»-76. Antoiiidi Perrenot, Carctinal de Granvelle. 

1575-79. Don Lugo Lopez Hurtado de Mendoza, Marquis of Mondejar. 
1579-82. Don Juan de Zuni^, Prince of Pietrapersia. 
1582-86. Don Pedro Giron, Duke de Osuna. 
1586^95. Don Juan de Zuniga, Count de Miranda. 
1595-99. Don Enriquez de Guzman, Count de Olivares. 

1598. Philip III. of Spain, son of Philip II. by his fourth wife Anne of Austria, 
daughter of me Emperor Maximilian II. 

Viceroys, 

1599-1601. Don Fernandez Euiz de Castro, Count de Lemos. 

[1601-3. Don Francisco de Castro, left lieutenant by his father, the 

Viceroy, at his death.] 
1603-10. Don Juan Alfonso Pimentel de Errera, Count de Benevente. 
1610-16. Don Pedro Fernandez de Castro, Count de Lemos. 
1616-20. Don Pedro Giron, Duke de Osuna. 
1620. Cardinal Borgia (as the King's Lieutenant). 

1620-22. Cardinal Don Antonio Zapata (as the King's Lieutenant). 

1621. Philip IV. of Spain, son of Philip III. by Margaret of Austria, sister of 
the Emperor Ferdinand II. . 



1022-29. Don Antonio Alvarez de Toledo, Duke d'Alva (grandson of 

the " Great Duke "). 
1629-31. Don Fernando Afan de Bivera, Duke de AlcaM. 
1631-37. Don Manuel de Guzman, Count de Monterey. 
1637-44. Don Ranuro de Guzman, Duke of Medina de las Torres. 
1644-46. Don Juan Alfonso Enriquez, Adpiiral of Castile. 
1646-48. Don Rodriguez Ponce de Leon, Duke d'Arcos. 
1648. Don Juan of Austria, natural son of Philip IV. (from' January 

to March)« 
1648-53. Don tnigo Valez y Tassis, Count de Ofiate. 
1553-59. Don Garcia de Avellana y Haro, Count de Castrillo. 
1659-64* Count Pefiaranda. 

1665 Charles II. of Spain, son of Philip IV. by his second wife, Mary Anne of 
Austria, daughter of the Emperor Ferdinand III. 

Viceroys, 

1664-66. Cardinal Pascual of Aragon. 
1666-71, Don Pedro Antonio of Ajagon. 
1671. Don Federico de Toledo, Marques de Villafiranca. 
1672-75. Don Antonio Alvarez, Marques de Astor^ 
1675-83. Don Fernando Fasardo, Mflxc^«&d»\<^N^^!^« 
' 1683-87. J)<m Gaspar de Haro, Maxq^nea dfiV C«xi^\q, 



zxxii IrUr0diiction.-^Chr<motogicat Tahtes; 

1688-95. Don Francisco Benavides, Count de Sant' Estevdn. 
1695-1700. Don Luis de la Cerda, Diike de Medina Oeli. 

End of the Spanish^ or elder branch of the House of Austria. 

WAlt OF THE SPAinSH SUCCESSION, 1700-1713. 

1700. Philip V. of Spain, Duke of Anjou, and grandson of Louis XIV. of 
France, was declared heir of the kingdoms of Spain, Naples, and 
Sicily by his grand'unde Charles* the late £ing. The succession, on 
the other hand, was claimed by Leopold I., Emperor of Germany, for 
his son the Archduke Charles, fts the heir of the elder branch of the 
House of Austria. A war ensued, and lasted for 11 years. 

Viceroys during the War* 

1702. The Marques de Yigliena. 
. The Duke de Ascalona. 



THE GERMAN DOMINION. 

Kings of the House of Austria, 1707-1734, 

Kingdom of Naples: aftebwards of Naples and Sicilt. 

1707. Charles YI., Archduke of Austria, second son of the Emperor Leopold I., 

by his third wife Eleonora Magdalen Teresa, Princess of Palatine 

Newburg (afterwards the Emperor Charles YI.}. Count Daun entered 

Naples wim the imperial army, July 7th, 1707. 

During this reign Sicily was taken nom the Duke of Savoy by Philip Y. of 

Spain (in 1713). It was restored to the crown of Naples in 1720 by the war of 

Ihe Quadruple AlHance, the island of Sardinia being giyen to Yictor Amedeus in 

exchange, wi& the title of King of Sardinia. 

Viceroys, 

1707. Count von Martinitz. 

1708. Count Daun. 

. Cardinal Grimani. 

1710. Coxmt Carlo Borromeo. 

By the peace of Utrecht in 1713 the House of Bourbon was excluded from 
Italy ; Phmp was confirmed as King of Spain, by the title of Philip Y. ; Naples 
was made over to the German branch of the House of Austria; and Sicily was 
separated ^m Naples and given to Yictor Amedeus, Duke of Savoy. 

Viceroys* 

1715. Count Daun. 

1719. Count Gkdlas. 

. Cardinal Schrotembach. 

1721. Prince Borghese. 

. Cardinal Yon Althan. 

172S. The Bali Portoonrero. 
1733, CoxmtYmBanBch. 
1734. Giulio Yijoonta, Count della Pie^e, ^© Uft\i oi V>DLftTvi«Ks^f^, 
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THE SPANISH BOURBONS, 1734. 

Kingdom op Naples and Sicily. 

Don Carlos, the younger son of Philip V. of Spain, hy his second wife 
Elisabetta Famese, of the house of Parma, seized the kingdom of Naples, and 
subsequently that of Sicily. In 1734 he was crowned at Palermo; in 1738 
his tiue was acknowledged by the Treaty of Vienna ; in 1744 he defeated the 
Austrians at Yelletri, and compelled them to evacuate the kingdom ; and in 1748 
his title was acknowledged by the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. His reign dates 
from the coronation at Palermo, and he may therefore be described as : — 
1734. Charles of Bourbon VII. of Naples, in order of succession, and by the buU 
of investiture of Pope Clement XII. ; generally called Charles III. 
by the Neapolitans, as he succeeded in 1759 to the throne of Spain by 
that title, on the death of his elder brother Ferdinand VI., and abdicated 
the throne of Naples and Sicily in favour of his third son Ferdinand, 
then in his eighth year. 
1759. Ferdinand IV., 9iird son of the preceding, by the Princess Amelia Wal- 
burga, daughter of Frederick Augustus King of Poland. By his 
father's act of abdication, Ferdinand was proclaimed King of Naples 
and Sicily by the title of Ferdinand IV. During his minority (1759- 
1767) the kmgdom was governed by a Regency presided over by the 
Prime Minister, Tanucci. 
1799. General Championnet entered Naples with a French army on January 23, 
and proclaimed the Repubhlica Partenopea. 
On the 14th of June of the same year Cardinal Ruffo took Naples and re- 
established the government of Ferdinand IV. 

THE FRENCH OCCUPATION. 
Kingdom op Naples. 

1806, On the 14th of January, a French army, under Massena, took possession 
of Naples and proclaimed King Joseph Bonaparte; Ferdinand IV, 
retiring to Sicily. 

1808. A decree of Napoleon, of July 15, proclaimed Joachim Murat King of 
Naples, instead of Joseph, who was removed to the throne of Spain. 

THE RESTORATION OF THE BOURBONS. 
Kingdom op the Two Sicilies. 

1815. By the treaty of Casalanza, May 20, 1815, Naples was restored to Fer- 

dinand, who, by the provisions of the Treaty of Vienna in 1816, 
assumed the title of 

1816. Ferdinand I., King of the Two Sicilies. 

1825. Francis I., son of Ferdinand I., by the Archduchess Maria Carolina of 
Austria, sister of the Emperor Joseph II. 

1830, Ferdinand II., son of Francis I., by his second wife the Infanta Isabella 
of Spain. Married 1st, in 1832, the Princess M-axvi. <o\srvs^QeE^.» 
daughter of Victor Emanuel King ot ^at^Smaja.', ^'i ^^^ "^ ^"^ 
after giving birth to a son, afterwaraLa'^Tmci\a\\.\ '^'^^'»'^^F'\:^^ 
Imperial iSghness Maria Teresa laa^>ft\\aL, ^^^x!^\ftx q1 "Csv^ ^^^^^ 
Charles of Austria, by whom "he left liiafe ^^^^civ, ^, 

[S.Italy, 2 
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1859. Francis II., Duke of Calabria, proclaimed king on the 22nd of May ; 

married to Maria Amelia, daughter of the King of Bavaria, in 

January 1859. 
In consequence of the misrule of the three last kings of the House of 
Bourbon, the utmost discontent had taken possession of all classes, and had 
attained a state of revolution in 1859, when the successes of the Frencli and 
Sardinians in K. Italy against the Austrians, the separation of Parma, Modena, 
Tuscany, and the Roman States, and their willing annexation to the new 
Italian longdom, and the refusal of Francis II. to listen to any concessions, led 
to his downfall, and to the annexation, by a plebiscitum, on the 21st Oct., 1860, 
of Sicily and the Neapolitan provinces to the dominions of Victor Emanuel. 
This event was hastened by the invasion of Sicily by General Garibaldi, who, 
landing with a handful of brave fellows at Marssda on the 11th May, 1860, in 
a short period was able to liberate entirely that island from the Royal troops, 
and, traversing the provinces from Reggio at the head of his triumphant band, 
to enter Naples on the 7th September, King Francis retiring on Capua, and 
ultimately to the fortress of Gaeta, which, after a brave defence, he was 
obliged to surrender to the Italian General, Cialdini, on the 13th Feb., 1861. 
Since then, the ex-Royal Family have lived in exile. 

HOUSE OF SAVOY, 1860. 
United Kingdom op Italy. 

1860. Victor Emanuel II., after the defeat of the Neapolitan army, and the 

result of the plebiscitum annexing Sicily and the Neapolitan pro- 
vinces to the Italian kingdom, entered Naples on Nov. 7. 
1878. Umberto Carlo Emanuele, son of Victor Emanuel II. 
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§ 1. — Passports — Custom-house. 

Though passports are not officially required by British subjects in any 
part of Italy, the traveller is strongly advised to be provided with a 
Foreign Office passport, as it will save him a great deal of trouble and 
annoyance, especially in the less frequented parts of the country, and 
he will often find a difficulty in obtaining letters at the post-office 
without one. Mr. Stanford, Cockspur Street, Messrs. Dorrell & Son, 
15, Charing Cross, and Messrs. Lee & Carter, 440, West Strand, are 
agents who will obtain passports with the necessary signatures for 
travellers. 

The Custom-house regulations, especially at all the great centres of 
communication, are not very rigorous, and a judicious buonamano will 
overcome many difficulties : tobacco and cigars are however absolutely 
prohibited, and a heavy fine is sometimes exacted for the few cigara 
which a traveller may happen to be carrying in his pocket. The sjffest 
plan is to disarm suspicion by " declaring frankly at once, especially 
when arriving by sea. 

§ 2, Money. 

Since the annexation of the Neapolitan provinces to the Italian 
kingdom, the decimal system, having the franc (franco or lira) for its 
unit, has become the official currency (see Introduction^ Handbook 
Northern Italy), Gold coins are seldom met with. The silver coins 
in common circulation are 5, 2, 1, and k franc pieces. There are copper 
coins of 5 and 10 centesimi. The principal currency is bank-notes, 
from 1000 to 5 francs, chiefly of the Banca Nazionale and the Banca di 
NapolL The best course is to carry large sums in the fonn of letters 
of credit, and smaller sums in French or English gold. Post Office 
orders up to \0l. can now be sent to Italy at a trifling charge, but the 
officials on paying the money must be satisfied as to the identity of the 
payee by the production of his passport or otherwise. 

§ 3.— Weights a^nd "MitiLSTiBssa. 

The metrical or decimal French standard \a tlo^ ^^ o^^v^zJ^ Q\is^5* 

the ItaUan kingdom. 
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Weights and Measures. 



I mile. 



1 metre = 39 '37 in. = 1'09 yd. 

1 sq. metre = 1*196 sq. yd. 

1 cub. metre = 35*33 cub. ft. 

1 centimetre = | in. 

1 kilometre = 1093 yds. = 

8 kilometres = 5 m. 

1 sq. kilom. = § sq. m. 

1 hectare = 2^ acres. 

1 gramme :^ 15J grains. 

10 grammes = J oz. 

15 grammes = | oz. 

1 kilogramme = 2 J lb. = 3 

10 kilogrammes = 22 lbs. 

1 litre = If pint. 



It. lb 



■». 



1 hectolitre = 22 gallons. 

1 quintale =100 lbs. 

1 inch = 2*539 centimetres^ 

1 foot = 20*47 centimetres. 

1 yd. = 0*9 metre. 

12 yds. = 11 metres. 

1 mile = 1*609 kilom. 

1 sq. yd. = * 836 sq. metre. 

2^ acres = 1 hectare. 

1 pint = 0*5679 litre. 

1 gallon = 4^ litres. 

1 oz. Troy = 31*103 grammes* 

1 oz, avoir. = 28*349 grammes. 

lib. = 4*5359 kilog. 



Roman time, which is 50 min. in advance of Greenwich time, is kept 
at all the railway stations of Italy. 
The following is a comparative table of temperatures : — 



Reaumur. 


Centigrade. 


Fahr. 


Reaumur. 


Centigrade. 


Fahr. 


80 


100 


212 


20 


25 


77 


76 


95 


203 


16 


20 


68 


72 


90 


194 


12 


15 


59 


68 


85 


185 


10 


13 


55 


64 


80 


176 


8 


10 


50 


60 


75 


167 


4 


5 


41 


56 


70 


158 


3 


4 


39 


52 


65 


149 


2 


3 


37 


48 


60 


140 


1 


2 


35 


44 


55 


131 


0-8 


1 


33 


40 


50 


122 








32 


36 


45 


113 


•4 


*5 


23 


32 


40 


104 


•8 


-10 


14 


28 


35 


95 


*12 


•15 


5 


24 


30 


86 


*14 


•18 






§ 4.— Roads— Diligences — ^Vettfrini. 

The high roads of Southern Italy are generally in good condition. 
In some the engineering is remarkable; and many of the viaducts, 
bridges, and substructions deservedly rank among the good works of 
their class in Europe. Communication is kept up between such places 
as have no railway, by means of dihgences, mail-carriages, and the 
vetturini. 

The diligences (diligenze) are not to be recommended for comfort^ 
and in any case the coup^ should be secured. The mail-carriages 
(corrieri) travel much faster, but only take 2 or 3 passengers, at higher 
fares. There are still some roads along which the only means of con- 
veyance is by vetturini. A carriage with 3 horses, capable of holding 
6 people, will travel about 30 or 40 miles a day. The price will entirely 
depend upon circumstances. A strict agreement should be drawn up, 
in which the amount of hire, the time in which the journey is to be 
j?erformedj the stay to he made at each place, and the mdaimiitY ^*^ ^^ 
Siven to the vetturinOj in case of detention by the tTa^e\V«t,«ce ^\.TvOi\^ 
speeded; and the bargain should be ratified by tbe ^ettvuicmo ^n\si%^ 
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deposit (caparra) of a small sum, as security for the performance of his 
contract. Sometimes a single seat in a carriage can be procured, for 
which the traveller bargains with the vetturino. In many of the pro- 
vincial town there is a kind of open carriage with 2 horses, capable of 
travelling from 5 to 7 miles an hour. The price is from 20 to 26 francs 
a day, allowing nothing for the back journey. 

In some remote parts of the kingdom the only means of communica- 
tion from town to town is by bridle-paths, a kind of drove-road, called 
via naturale, which has been made by going over the same track for 
ages, and which though sometimes practicable for carts and for the 
light carriages of the country, must generally be traversed on horseback. 
A light country cart with 2 horses costs about 15 francs for the first 
day, and 10 francs for each day after. Where it is necessary to ride, 
3 horses — which are enough for 2 people, one candying the luggage — 
will cost about 20 francs a day. 

Walking expeditions are not popular in South Italy, and are only 
undertaken by strangers. Except for short distances they are not 
advisable, as the roads are for the most part hot and dusty, and often 
lined with walls, so that the view is intercepted. 

§ 5. — Railwats. 

Before 1860 there were few railways in S. Italy, and none that 
afforded any direct means of communication with the rest of Europe, 
The first opened was that from Naples to Portici, in 1839, now pro- 
longed to the S.E. coast. The second was that from Naples to Caserta, 
opened in 1843, now on the main hne to Home. The countiy is now 
fairly well provided with railways, and several important lines are in 
progress or contemplation. A notice of each is appended to the hst of 
Stations in the Route to which it properly belongs. 

Italian railways are now worked by two Companies, who practically 
divide the country between them. The Rete Mediterranea undertakes 
the W. coast of the peninsula, together with Piedmont, Calabria, and 
the greater part of Sicily and Sardinia. The Rete Adriatica comprises 
the country E. of Milan, the provinces of Roraagna, Umbria, and the 
Abruzzi, and the coast hne S.E. to Brindisi and Otranto. A few short 
local railways are termed Lines Diverse^ dnd one or two narrow-gauge 
mountain lines are known as Linee Ridotte, The railways whicn fall 
within the scope of the present volume are pretty evenly distributed 
between the two principal Companies, the former having perhaps 
rather the larger share. 

The speed of the express trains (treni diretti) does not exceed 30 m. 
an hour, but they are, as a rule, fairly punctual. The railway time is 
that of the mean time at the meridian at Rome. The first-class car- 
riages are comfortable: there are separate compartments for ladies 
with 1st or 2nd class tickets, and for smokers. The cost of traveUing 
by the express trains is about 12 c. per kilometre, 1st class, and 9 c. 
2nd class. Saloon and sleeping carriages can be obVaix^a^ ^^Ov^^^^sw^ 
Ancona, Foggia, Brindisi, and Naples, aad ^^o «.\i oNJciet ^•^i^^'Via^^Ns^ 
giving due notice. A saloon carriage cos\»t\iei ^Yvci^ cA^*^^'^^^^'^^^^ 
tickets, but if the number occupying it be mox^ ^Vskcl V^. '^^ v^Ssc 
must pajr the price of a Ist-class ticket. K ^X^e^^xi^ cioxa^''*-^ 
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with 2 beds, costs the price of four Ist-class tickets ; with 3 beds, at the 
rate of 22 c. a bed per kiL A whole compartment costs f of the 
number of places it contains. Children under 3 years old travel free ; 
between 3 and 7, at half-price. Luggage is charged at the rate of 
3 J centimes per cwt. (quintale), with a minimum tariff of 45 c, none 
being allowed free of charge ; the luggage ticket-office closes 10 min. 
before the departure of the train. The passenger may not take with 
him into the carriage any article of luggage weighing more than 
20 kilog. (44 lbs.), or measuring more than 0*50 xO* 25 x 0*30 m^t. ; 
but this regulation is not very strictly enforced. 

Luggage. — In consequence of the frequent luggage-robberies in Italy, 
the companies have laid down very stringent rules as to the condition 
in which alone baggage will be received. If his baggage is refused, 
the traveller must obtain cord and wax and seal up his trunks before 
tkey can be registered (fee 50 c. for each trunk). As this proceeding 
frequently involves the loss of the train it is far better to see that the 
trunks are securely locked, corded, and sealed, before leaving the hotel. 
The officials cannot then refuse to register them, nor can they tamper 
with them during their transit. 

Eetnrn tickets are generally available the next day, except on Sundays 
and certain festivals, when they are good up to the third day, e.g., from 
Saturday till the first train on Monday morning. There are buffets, 
more or less indifferent, at the principal stations. For further 
information the traveller is referred to the local time-tables, and to 
* Ulndicatore OffidaU delle Strode Ferrate,* etc. The large edition costs 
1 fr., the small 40 cent. 

For all particulars regarding the journey from England, the tmveller 
is referred to Messrs. T. Cook & Son, Ludgate Circus, or Messrs. H. Cktf e 
& Sons, 142, Strand. 

§ 6. — Steamers. 

Many parts of S. Italy, especially the coast of Calabria, can be visited 
by steamer, and the best mode of approach to many of the Italian 
towns, particularly Naples, is from the sea. The Florio-Kubattiuo 
Company's steamers, starting from Genoa, leave Naples once a week on 
a coasting voyage round the Peninsula to Ancona, calling at all the 
principal ports, and returning by the same route. These steamei-s are 
as a rule clean and well found, and the Ist-class accommodation good ; 
the 2nd class is not recommended. Tickets should be purchased 
at the office of the Company. A reduction of 20 per cent, is made on 
the fare, but not on the food, for 3 persons. Children from 2 to 10 
pay half fare, but are not entitled to a separate berth ; two children 
may have one berth. First-class passengers are allowed 100 kilos. 
(2 cwt.) of luggage free, and second-class 60 kilos. (133 lbs.). The food 
is very fair, and consists generally of a cup of coffee in the morning, 
dejeuner a la fourchette at 10, dinner at 5, and tea at 8 o'clock. Other 
refreshments can always be procured on payment. In embarking and 
disembarking 1 franc for each person, luggage included, is generally 
enough, though more will always be asked for. Timea of sa.Um!g,^ etc,, 

of the different steamers wiR be found at the \iote\a, an^ m NiXia xis^^^^ 

ui'de above mentioned. 
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§ 7. — Post-offices— Telegraphs. 

There are post-offices at all the principal towns and villages of S. 
Italy. Letters to the traveller should be addressed in Itahan or French. 
The postage to England is 25 c. for 15 grammes (J oz.), post card 10 c. 
The rate for inland letters is 20 c. for 15 grammes (i oz.), within the 
radius of the town delivery 5 c. for the same weight. Stamps (franco- 
hoUt) can be procured at all the tobacconists*. Registered letters cost 
an additional 25 c. The Italian postal officials take no notice of letters 
containing directions or requests respecting the forwarding of corres- 
pondence from one place to another. A stranger desiring to have letters 
forwarded from the place to which they have been addressed to some 
other place where he expects to receive them must apply personally at 
the post-office at either of those places, and there state his request, 
and if required give some evidence of identity by the testimony of 
residents or the production of a passport. 

The telegraph is in operation throughout S. Italy, and there are 
stations at all the towns. The inland tariff is 1 fr. for 15 words; each 
word in excess 10 c. The charge to London is 47 c. per word with an 
additional tax of 1 fr. for the message, both names and addresses being 
charged for. 

§ 8. — Hotels, &o. 

The best hotels at Naples are comfortable and well-managed, but the 
charges are generally high. In the provinces many of the larger towns 
are v&cy inadequately provided, though one or two, such as Reggio and 
Brindisi, have hotels equal to the second-class ones of the capitel. In 
remote districts the inns are bad and comfoi*tless. All the best hotels 
have a regular tariff, but it is always safest to make a bargain. The 
bill should be paid at least once a week, as any mistakes in it can then 
be more easily checked. Attendance is always extra Arrangements 
for living en pension can be made at most of the principal hotels at 
from 8 to 10 francs a day. All the hotels at Naples have now tables- 
d'hdte, but they are seldom met with in the provinces. The restaurants 
(trattorie) are not as a rule attractive, but very good food may generally 
be obtained in them at a moderate sum. Ladies may sa^ly have 
recourse to the best of them for an early luncheon, but in the evening 
they are apt to be full of smoke and crowded. 

§ 9. — General Hints. 

Travelling in the most frequented parts of S. Italy differs hardly at all 
frt>m that in other parts of Europe, and the cost may be estimated, 
imder the usual conditions and limitations, at from ILtolL 5s. a day ; 
less, of coarse, when a stay is made at one place, or when the party is 
numerous. The usual time selected is between October and April ; out 
whoever.wants to see S. Italy in the perfection of its beauty, snould go 
there from May to September. The heat is great, but, in the mountain 
country especially, it is not too much for the healthy traveUst* "CV^a 
winter months had better be spent in l^ap\ea,OT ^oxaft^Kc^g^^^s^-*^ 
the cold is often very severe, and there aie no TJi^voa o1 ^"^wAas^Ji* 
agBinsf it in the country, - v : 

Warm clothing ia essential in the winter, and e^ren 'm «^xdxws« ^ 
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well not to be too lightly clad. Flannel at all seasons is a safe and con- 
venient material. The hour after sunset is the time when colds and 
fevers are most easily caught. Blue glasses will be found of great ser- 
vice in diminishing the excessive glare, it is prudent to close the bed- 
room windows at night, and to rest during the excessive heat of midday. 
Illness, which may afterwards assume a fever type, is often due to over- 
fatigue, caused by the absurd habit of rushing about from morning 
to night trying to see and do everything in a few days, or even hours. 

Patience and flea-powder are two essential requisites for the traveller 
in S. Italy. In all cases of dispute and bargain it is better for him — 
unless his knowledge of ItaUan is quite equal to the occasion — ^to say 
nothing, but to refer the matter to some competent third person. In 
shops, as elsewhere, unless there are fixed prices printed, more is always 
asked than the article or service is worth, and than will ultimately be 
taken. 

The huonamano, under whatever shape it appears, whether as a 
mancia, da here, hottiglia, «&c., is as unmitigated a nuisance as the Arabic 
baksheesh. It must, however, be submitted to, but the amount should 
always be kept down to the smallest possible sum, as undue liberality 
will only have the effect of causing other candidates to press their 
claims on the injudicious donor. Begging is unfortunately still a 
national industry, which the priests do all in their power to encourage, 
and the government to put down. . .1 

Brigandage, properly so called, is a thing of the past. Here and there, 
as in other countries, the traveller may encounter thieves and foot-pads, 
especially if he should be imprudent enough to chatter freely about his 
plans. Before undertaking a journey in the wild parts of Calabria or the 
Abruzzi, it would be wise to consult the local authorities as to the safety 
of the district ; but even here the toutist is far more Hkely to meet a 
CaraUniere than a robber, and should take care to have his passport in 
readiness, duly provided with a recent Italian vis4. 

There are now three 'direct routes from Naples to England, by the 
Mont Cenis, the St. Qotthard, and the Riviera. There is little difiference 
in time between them, Naples being reached from London by each of 
these lines in about 72 hrs. The steamers running between Civita 
Vecchia and Naples are not recommended. 

Italian Adventurers. {A Caution to English Ladies,) 

Too much care cannot be taken in forming acquaintances with 
Southern Italians, and especially with that class of them which frequents 
Pensions. One of their chief aims is to marry for money, and keep their 
famihes and themselves in idleness. It is a common complaint among 
them that Enghsh wives do not take a beating kindly. The long ex- 
perience of one who was perfectly qualified to give an opinion on the 
subject was that, without exception, every Englishwoman married to a 
Neapohtan was miserable. Englishwomen by marriage with a foreigner 
forfeit their nationality, and are precluded from seeking redress from 
British consuls or tribunals. It is a common practice for Foreigne«Kto 
assume titles, and the authorities never seem to tak© an^ &\«^^\.q igte^^wt, 
/4 although it is an offence against the law. 
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EOUTES: 



ROUTE 1. 

BOME TO NAPLES, BY VELELTRI, 
BOCCASECCA, MONTE CASSINO, CAIA- 
NELLO, CAPUA, CASEBTA, AND CAN- 
CELLO. 



Miles. 



Statiocs. 
BOKE . . 
9 Giampino 

6 Frasoati 
11 XariiLO 
18 Ceochina 

4 N. Albano 
18 & Aniio 
88 Hottimo 
21 Civita La^inia 
27 VeUetri 
81 Ontanese 
86 Valmontone 
41 Segni 

47 Anagni 

48 Sgnrgola 
58 Morolo 
66 7ereiitino 
61 FroBinone 
64 Oeocano 
70 Pofl Castro 
76 CEFBAVO 
78 Isoletta 

88 Soecaseoca . . 
86 A^niiio Pontecorvo 

98 Oaiiiino 

99 Bocea d' Syandro 
104 TK\gniaio 

1Q$ Ton FieamuaaLo 
[8. Italy. 2 



Routes. 
19,21 



16 



Miles. Statiqfls.**' Routes. 

118 Caian«Ht).«\j . . 15 

18 Biardo''*« ..• 

21 Teano ' .•.• 

26 Sparanise •* ; .\ 

29 Pignataro '.•;•* • 

85 Capua •* «V' 

38 8. Maria Capua 

42 Caserta • . . 3, 17 

46 Maddaloni — Slower Stat. 

49 Canoellp . . . . 2, 3 

54 Aoerra 

56 CaflalxmoYO 

63 NAPLES 2, 4, 5, 9, 10, 

17,25 

Rly. conceded from Borne to Val- 
montone direct, by Colonna; from 
Borne to Terracina direct; from Vel- 
letri to Terracina, Gtteta, and Sparanise. 
A steam tramway nms from Bome to 
(15 m.) Marino j in construction thence 
to Albano. 

N.B. The figures in the third column 
refer to the other Bly. Btes. in which 
the stations occur. No further reference 
is made to these Btes. elsewhere. Cross 
Btes. by carriage-road, horse-path, or 
steamer, are noticed not in tll^ column, 
but in the text. A few short branch 
lines are included in the column of 
stations, on condition that they them- 
selves cross no other rly. Owerwise, 
they constitute a separate Bte. All 
Btes. are traversed by rly., unless o<^<3!Cr> 
mae 6^^QC^<b^. Kit 'Sift ^a^\.^'t*^E!kSk*^!^ssfc 
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Boute 1. — Borne to Naples. 



in construction. Stations which have 
a Buffet are printed in capital letters : 
* denotes commendation. Black figures 
in the third column indicate the Bte. 
under which the town is descrihed. 

This route traverses one of the most 
interesting regions of Italy, enabling 
the traveller to visit many of the classi- 
cal sites of Latium, the country of the 
Volscl and Hemici, and the Campania. 
During a great portion of its course, 
the rly. foUows the lino of the ancient. 
Via Latina,t the Via Appia runjiing 
nearer the sea, and passing '^hcough 
Terracina. ' ' . 

Besides the towns wlsich givie their 
name to a rly. stat«, may be visited 
Gori, Norba, Y erolij..^tEi, Collepardo, 
the extinct volo^n^' of Pofi, Pipemo, 
Sonino, Sora, Ajpiilo, Atina, and the 
volcanic district of ^occa Monfina. 

N.B. Jlhevpl&ces mentioned before 
reaching' y^etri will be found more 
fhUy- ^soribed in the Handbook for 
Borne. ^Travellers intending to linger 
on the journey should send on their 
heavy luggage to Naples. 

f The Via Latika cSmmenoed at Borne 
from the Porta Capena of the Servian wall, 
and from the Porta Latina of the Am^Uan, 
and fell into the Via Appia at Capoa. The 
Stations on it were : — 

Ad Decimmn, M.P., x. near Ciampino. 
Boboraria, vL la Molara. 

Ad Pictas, zvii. near Lugnano (f), 

Gompitmn AnaDgni- below Anagni. 

num, xv. 
Ferentinum, viii. Ferentino, 

Frosino. vii. Frosinone. 

Fregellanum, Grotta d' Opt, or 

Cepranof 
Aquinum, viii. Aquino. 

Casinum, vii. S. Germano. 

Ad Flexnm, vii., from near S. Fietro in 
which a branch of 9 Fine. 
miles to Yenafrium, 
Venafro. 
Teanum, xvii. Teano. 

From Teanum a branch line of the Via 
Latina was cairied to fieneventum, passing by 
Alifa, xvii. Alife. 

Telesium, xxv. Tuiue. 

Beneventmn, xviii. Benevento. 

And another to Naples, by 
Gales, vi. Calvi. 

GasiliDnm, viL Modern Capua. 

Capua, iii. Sta. Maria. 

From Capua the Via Appia was continued 
io Seneventum by 

<^«^«^' ^' Ztffi«W(MWi between 

Caurta and 
Maddaloni. 



The rly., on quitting the central 
station, immediately passes on llie 1. a 
very remarkable fragment of the Ser- 
vian Wall, jc^omposed of huge blocks of 
Alban pepermo, running parallel to the 
city wdJs from the Porta San Lorenzo, 
and on the rt. the Church of S. Bibiana, 
and the so-called Temple of Minerva 
Medioa. It then cuts through the City 
WaJlj hot far from the Porta Maggiore 
and the tomb of the Baker Eurysaces ; 
rims for some distance along the line of 
the modem aqueduct of the Acqua 
Felice, the arches of the Claudian 
Aqueduct, and the Anio Novus; and 
crosses the road to Frascati near a 
mound, called the Monte di Grano, 
surmounted by a tower and the remains 
of an ancient tomb. 

The view is fine of the Sabine 
Apennines fr^m Soracte to Palestnna, 
and of the Alban Hills before us, with 
the Via Appia marked by its line of 
ruined sepulchres on the rt., and the 
verdant Campagna. The rly. runs 
nearly parallel to the Appian Way as 
far as tiie first station out of Borne ; 
the ruins passed on the 1. are those of 
Roma Vecchia. 



1 



Ad Novas, vi. near Arpaia, 

Caudiom, ix. Montetarchio. 

Beneventum, xi. Benevento, 

From Beneventum there were two roads: 
one by Yenosa tu Taientum, the other by the 
valley of the Calor to Bmudusium, described in 
Horace's Journey to the latter place, passing by 

Equus Tuticus, xxl. near S. Bleuterto. 

.£cse, near Trqja* 

Erdonia, xxiii. Ordona. 

Canusium, xxvi. Canota. 

Rubi, xxiii. Ruvo, 

Bituntum, xi. Bitonto. 

Barium, xi. Bari. 

Turres, xxi. near Mola. 

Egnatia, xvi. Gnasia. 

Speluncse, zx. 

Brundusium, xviii. Brindisi. 

Lupiaa, xxv. Lec(^ 

Hydnmtmn, xxv. Otranto. 

The 2nd road from Beneventum to Taien- 
tum passed by 

iSscnlanum or Scala- Le Orotte, near 
num, XV. MirabeUa. 

Sub Romula, xxi. near Bisaccia^ 

Pons Aufidi, xxiL Ponte di Santa 

Ventre, 

Yenusia, xvilL Fenoaa. , 

Silvium, xz. Garagnane. 

Bleia, xiil. Oroitiiwi^ ' ^ 

Sub liupalAa, li^. 

Canalea. xSid. ' Ca»W^Mw*a. 



Taienlani, xx. 



Toff'omto'. 
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Motile 1. — Sarino — VeUelri. 



lUiino (6509) u 1) to. diaUnt from 
its Stat., oa the declivity of the UUa. 
Beyond on the it. U the ao-cnlled Sol- 
fatara, of the oxistenco of which the 
traveller will be made aware bj the 
fetid emanations of eulphuretted hydro- 
gen gas. From this point the line 
aasumeB a more southerly direction, 
and gradually approaohing the hills, 
cuta through numerous currenta of lava 
desoending towards the plain from the 
extinct volcanos of the Allian range. 
Passing along, there are lovely pee^fl 
of Castel Gandolfo, Albano, Luiccia 
with its viaduct, and Monte Cave 
towering above. 3 m. from Karino 
the aniEdl gtxeam issuing from the 
EmisBariuiu, which flows from the lake 
of Albaoo, a crossed. Soon after wa 

Cenflhiita, from which a steam tram- 
way runs N. to Albano, S. to Porio 
(TAjuno.aadNBttano. Beyond Cccchina, 
which is on the Alban pepeidno beds, 
the line passes through some deep 
cuttings, crossing the stream descending 
from Uie Emissarium of the Lake of 
Nemi, leaving the tower of Monte 
Giovi, the site of Coiioll, on the 1., 
beyond which is seen Genzano, and on 
rt. the blue Mediterranean acroaa the 
flat wooded plains. On this part of 
the lino the geologist will oba^e the 
Bupeniositiott of the last dejections of 
the Alban volcanos, which have fur- 
nished the peperino, so much used as 
building-stone, reposing on red tufa. 

(Svita lATinU, the ancient Lanu- 
viom, with its picturesque mediteTsl 
tower, standa on a hill to the 1. The 
rly. cuts through a current of lava, 



from Uie hills on the 1., snd passes 
through a country richly cultivated in 
vines, wMdi ftuniahes some of the 
best wine known under the name of 
Genuno. The latter town Uea 4 m, 
N. ofCSrita Xanms Sbtt. 
HSi^tfy. orotma a deef ravine ^rj t 
- ' a risdnot to reooh 



TSIXSTBI (12,000)thescoofa bishop- 
liOconjointlywithOatia, always hdd by 
the Cardinal Dean of the Sacted Col- 
lege. The city ispictiircsquelyntaated 



boundary of the Foutiue Marshes. It 
o<;cupies the site of the Volscian city of 
I'elitrie, whose hostilitiea with Borne 
date from the reign of Ancua Martlua. 
It was surrounded with a fbsse and 
vallum by Coriotanus, and was so fre- 
quently in coUiBJon with the Komans 
that they at tengtb, after the close of the 
great Latin war in b.c. 338, destroyed 
itE walls and transported its local sena- 
tors to Some, n^ere they are said to 
have becomethe ancestors of thediatinct 
cift* called flie Trasteverini. The A- 
mily of Ai^ustus came originally frODL 
Vehtne. In the 6th centy. Velletri 
was occupied by £cliaaiius, and it sub- 
sequently suffered from the Lombard 
invasion which mined so many towns 
oil the Appian. In 1744 the hiTU on 
the N. of the town were the Hcene of 
the battle in which Charles III. of 
Naples gained a victory over the 
Austrian aimy under Piince Lofakowitz 
and in 1849 Garibaldi defeated the 
Neapolitan troops near the cemetery. 

The lofly bell-tower of Banta lUri» 
in Ttivio (1353) is supposed to have 
been an offering for Ihe deUveranoe of 
the city from the plague which desolated 
it in 1348, during its siege by Nicola 
Cactani, Lord of Pondi, This tower is 
in the same style as many of those in 
Itomeof the 14thcent.,andconaiB(sof a 
basement with four tiers separated by 
proiectiiig cornices, and surmounted by 
anS-sidedpyraniidalspire. ThePftlUM 
Lancellotti, built by Martino Longhi, is 
celebrated for its staircsse and Toggie, 
from which the *view over ^c sub- 
jacent plain and the Volscian Moun- 
tiuns embracing Cori, Rocca Massima, 
Cistema, Scrmoneta, Terracina, and 
Montefottino, is very beautiful. In 
the FaUno Pnbblieo is preserved an in- 
scription called the Layide di tfiltirVj, 
rrferrvoE \fi wa. •KocieoS. ais'SoiSSiRsSa* 
in ttie tima (A "SaisM. wA-'^^is^'^"*'*^- 
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Route 1. — Excursion to Gori and Normal 



antiquity, and represent mounted 
warriors pursuing their enemy, a chariot 
race, a council, a triumph,^ and a 
festival. 

I ^The Cathedral of St. Clement, re- 
built in 1660, has a picture of the 
Coronation of the Virgin, and some 
legends of saints, by Qiovanni Balducci. 
The columns of tiie subterranean chapel 
belong to ancient buildings. In tiie 
sacristy is a lavoTnano, or basin for 
abolution, presented by Cardinal della 
Itovere, afterwards Julius II., when 
bishop of Ostia and YelletrL Another 
eminent bishop of this diocese was 
Latino Orsini, better known as Cardinal 
Latinusy one of the most learned pre- 
lates of the 13th cent., who is believed 
by some writers to have been the 
author of the beautiful hymn Dies iraB, 
Dies Ula, 

Yelletri stands on a volcanic hill, 
several eruptions of lava being seen in 
the numerous quarries which supply 
building and paving stone for the town. 
The neighbourhood is celebrated for 
its wines. 

Dil. daily to Terracina^ and thence 
through. Forma to Sparanise Stat. 
(Rte. 2). 



EXCUBSION TO GOBI AND NORMA. 

Light vehicles can be TOOCured at 
VeUetri. About 5 m. from Velletri the 
road passes on the 1. the Logo di Qiuiia- 
neUo, an extinct crater. 2 m. &rther 
lies the village of the same name. 3 m. 
before reaching Cori the road runs at 
the foot of the peak of Bocca Jtfasaima, 
on the summit of which is perched one 
of the most inaccessible villages in 
Italy. On the approach to Cori the 
road ascending to the 1. should be 
avoided. Tbe road to the rt. lead? 
through olive plantations, and com- 
mands a magnificent view. On the 1. 
juv /tbe church and convent of S, 
.^vncasco, w2th a public promenade. 



bold hill, presenting from the plain the 
appearance of a pyramid crowned by the 
ruins of its ancient temples. Two tor- 
rents, flowing through ^e deep ravines 
which bound the hill on the £• and W., 
unite below its W. angle under the name 
of the F0880 de* Picchioni, and &1I into 
the TeppiOj which empties itself into the 
Pontine Marshes. The town is separated 
by an olive-grove into two parts ; the 
upper, which was the site of the an* 
cient Acropolis, is called Cori a motUe^ 
the lower Cori a txUU. Yirgil and 
Diodorus mention Cori as a colony 
from Alba Longa; whilst Pliny states 
that it was founded by Dardanus, which 
would make it one of the oldest Greek 
settlements in Italy. It was one of the 
30 cities which formed the Lathi League 
in B.O. 493. The *wallB exhibit oon- 
structions of four different periods ; 1st, 
the irregular rough masses csi stone pat 
together in the ordinary polygonal style, 
with smaller stones, apparently from 
the neighbouring torrents, fillmg up 
the int^tics of me larger blocks ; 2nd, 
polygonal masses of P^wgic workman- 
ship ; 3rd, similar polygonal walls, the 
stones of which are more carefrdly cut, 
and adapted with greater precision, 
marking the best period of this style 
of construction ; 4th, smaller stones 
covering the older work, and resem- 
bling the style of the time of SyUa. 
The hill appears to have had three 
circuits of walls; the 1st, exhibiting 
the most ancient style of masonry, 
is seen at the lower part; the 2na, 
near the church of Samf Olivia, and. 
by the side of the road to the citadel ; 
the 3rd, surrounding the citadeL and 
exhibiting the workmanship c? the 
second period. Ascending to uiedtadel, 
the first object is the ruin called, but 
without any authority, the ^Temple of 
Heroides. A portion of the building 
now serves as a vestibule to the church 
of S. Ketro, which contains an ancient 
square marble altar, supporting the 
baptismal font, with rams' heads and 



mutilated gorgons. Beyond the ad- 
joining garden is the tetrastyle portico 
of a temple of the Doric brder; I2ie 
columnB, oi tc«7«t^<&^xc^aas^>xijtMi^ ^^ 
stucco *, ^e ^Qor^v^ \& T\B3Rnrfr«t %a^ %u& 
J:^ m. COBZ (6223) ia situated on a ( top than aV. Vk© 'VwAtom^wAo'wjt^v 



Boute 1. — Excursion ip Cori cmd Norma. 



insoription records its construction by 
the Duumyirs of the town. The 
columns are very graceful and care- 
fiilly worked, and lie style of the 
building bears a resemblance to that 
of the Sibyl at TivoU. In the descent 
from the citadel to the lower town, 
masses of the ancient wall are seen on 
each side, and fragments of capitals and 
columns built into the walls of private 
houses. The Ohuroh of Sant' Oliva has 
evidently been erected upon ancient 
foundations, supposed to be those of a 
temple to Esculapius and Hygeia. The 
nave has eight whitewashed columns, 
one of which is square and fluted ; other 
ancient colunms nave been used up in 
the rebuilding of tiie doister. In the 
Strada S. SSvatore is a house built 
between two *columns of the portico of 
the Temple of Castor and PoUnz. The 
piazza below is supposed to cover the 
stejks leading to the temple. The two 
Corinthian columns of me portico are 
very beautiful in style and execution. 
In the Via delle Colonnette are frag- 
ments of tesselated pavement and Doric 
columns, and an inscription relating to 
the ancient cistems for supplying the 
city with water. The Piazza Mon- 
ta^Eia also contains some broken columns 
and inscriptions. Below the Via delle 
Colonnette is the Finotoxiioo, marking 
the position of an ancient Piscina ; the 
walls, apparently Roman, are of great 
extent. On the w . side is a fine speci- 
men of the more ancient walls, formed 
of hi^e blocks of limestone. In the 
Casa Vettori are two Doric colunms, the 
renuuns of some ancient temple. 

A great portion of the walls of the 
modem town were erected in the early 
part of the 15th cent, by Ladislaus 
£ing of Naples. 

Beyond tiie Porta Kinfesina, on the 
road to Norba, where another mass of 
the polygonal walls is well preserved, 
is an ancient bridge of a single arch, 
called *Ponte della Oat«na, spanning 
the deep ravine, 75 ft. below the para- 
pet. It is built of enormous square 
masses of tufk, and is one of the most 
remarkable monumente ofita land. 

There ia a bridle path of 6 hrs. from 
Qtm to Segni(8ee below), 
4 zo$4 deeoen^mg into the plain 



(see below) leads fix)m Cori to (8 m.) 
Norma (2282), near the site of the an- 
cient NoRBA, also one of the 30 citieg 
of the Latin League. In B.C. 492 it 
became a Roman colony, foimded to 
check the inroads of the Yolscians. 
During the civil wars it was betrayed 
to Lepidus, the general of Sylla ; but 
the garrison put me inhab. to the sword, 
and set fire to the town, which was 
never rebuilt. The ruins are upon the 
highest point of a rocky lidge, | m. N. 
of the modem village, and may be 
descried from the road between Cistema 
and Torre Tre Ponti. The walls are 
estimated to be 1} m. in circuit, and 
the blocks from 3 to 10 ft. in length. 
Four gates may still be traced, of one 
of which there are considerable remains. 
Within the walls is a large quadrilate- 
ral enclosure of polygonal masonry, 
containing channels for the conveyance 
of water. Wells and reservoirs are 
found near it, with remains of a temple. 
The Acropolis, in the centre of the 
town, appears to have been surrounded 
by a triple wall. Below the modem 
village are the ruins of NiniSa, a town 
of the middle ages, with a dismantled 
castle and monastery, recently restored 
by the Caetani family. Here are some 
picturesque brick towers, and a ruined 
church with frescoes. The small lake 
is mentioned by Pliny for its floating 
islands. The little river Nymphoeus, 
which had its origin in the lake, gave 
the name to the modem town. Ninfa 
lies 2 m. off the high road between 
Yelletri and Terracina, and may be 
reached by carriage from (13 m.) Vel- 
letri in about 2 hrs. A very rough 
path leads on a higher level from Cori 
to Norba in 3 hrs. 



Retuminff to Yelletri, the rly. runs 
along the base of Monte Artemisio, 
through oak woods, and then across 
the irregular coimtry that intervenes 
between the Alban Hills, and the Yol- 
scian MountaixA oTvAiJaaT\..^'vs^'^^^«^^s^ 
the to^jnis oi Cotv wai^ l^^iRsv-^^-wasa;^ 
form very pictvu^w^aa q\>\^^'^ \ tl^^?. 



Boute 1. — VoMontone — Segni. 



traverses a forest of oaks. The views 
over the Pontine Marshes as far as the 
Circ8Ban promontory (Monte Circello), 
which from here appears as an island, 
the promontory of Anxur (Terracina), 
and the Fonza Islands, are very fine. 

Valmontone (3784), 2 m. from the 
stat., on the 1., is not seen from the 
line. It stands on a hill (1106 ft.) of 
volcanic tufa, surmoimted hy an old 
baronial mansion, and surrounded hy 
the ruins of walls with quadrangular 
towers of the middle ages. Several 
antiquities may still he traced, among 
which are the remains of its ancient 
walls, composed of square masses of 
tufe, a sarcophagus of the time of Sep- 
timus Severus with reliefs, now used 
as a cistern, and numerous rock-tombs. 
Valmontone was a fief of the Conti 
ftimily, who received it from Inno- 
cent III. On the extinction of their 
line, it passed to the Sforzas, the Bar- 
berini, and last of all to the Pamfili. 
Its vast palace, built in 1662, commands 
a beautiful view. After a long period 
of neglect, it has been restored and re- 
occupied by Prince Doria Pamfili, to 
whose eldest son it gives the title of 
Prince of Valmontone. On the hills 
above the town are the little church of 
tiie Madonna delle Grazie, of the 11th, 
and the convent of S. Angelo, dating 
from the 13th cent. 

The pedestrian or the artist may visit 
from this stat. Palestrina, Cave, Genaz- 
zano, Olevano, PaHano, and other 
places famed for their picturesque 
beauty and mediaeval associations. (See 
Handbook of Bomey Excursions.) 

Monte Fortino (3952), 4 m. S. of 
Valmontone, finely situated on one of 
the N. spurs of the Volscian Moun- 
tains, is supposed to stiand on the site 
of Ecetra, tiie only remains of which 
are some rude and massive polygonal 
walls at La Civita and // Piano della 
Nebbia, about a mile S.W. of the vil- 
lage. They consist of blocks of lime- 
stone with smaller stones filling up the 
interstices as at Cora and Norba, and 

/>rohahljr formed part of the defences of 

tie citadel. 
Xbe rl^. foJlowB the Majorajia streana 



to its junction with the Sacco. At the 
31st ancient m. from Rome the Sacco 
is crossed by the carriage-road, near 
the Mutatio Ad Bivium on the Via 
Latina. 

Passing on the 1. the ruined Castle 
of Piombmara^ with a high square 
ruined tower, we arrive at 

Segni Stat., 6 m. N. of the town 
(6000). Segni (2300 ft.), the ancient 
SigniOj is a place of very remote an-> 
tiquity, having been colonized by Tar- 
quinius Prisons, as a check on the 
Volsci and Hemici. The modem town, 
although the seat of a bishop, is a poor 
place; it stands out as a great spur 
from the Volscian Mountains, and pre« 
sents a very striking appearance on the 
declivity of a hill. The whole summit 
was enclosed within walls, extensive 
remains of which, in the most massive 
polygonal style, may be traced throii^h 
the greater part of their circuit, lie 
modem town occupies the lower part 
of this summit. Ascending through 
its streets, just above the last houses 
stands the Cnnrcli of St. Peter, occupy- 
ing the site of an ancient temple, tne 
ceUa of which is included in the modem 
edifice. The walls are built in regular 
courses of rectangular blocks of tufSe^ 
but rest on polygonal blocks of lime- 
stone. Adjacent is a well-preserved 
circular reservoir for water, evidently 
of the Boman period. A path leacb 
hence to the summit of the hill (splen- 
did ♦view). 

At the N. angle of the walls is the 
Porta in Lneino, of massive construc- 
tion, but choked up with earth and 
rubbish. 

Further on is the Porta Saraoinescai 
a very remarkable specimen of the 
polygonal st^e, generally known as 
Cyclopean. The two sides consist of 
huge blocks converging upwardly, over 
wmch the roof or architrave is formed 
of three very large stones stretching 
across. Issuing from this gate, ana 
turning to the right, the ancient walls 
may be traced idl roimd the brow of 
the hill, ioT ^e mo«t ^«i^ -^te^er^^ 
a cQnsvdQTa\)\e '\i!ei^\.. K ^wsiiA 
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adyanced line of wall runs lower down, 
in front of the principal circuit, through- 
out a considerahle part of its extent. 
The entire circuit of the walls of 
Signia is ahout IJ m. Specimens of 
the work known as Opus Signinum, 
and so caUed from heing first used at 
this place, may be seen among the old 
remains. 

There is a bridle-path of 6 hrs. across 
the mountains to Cori (horse and man, 
5 frs.). It commands magnificent 
views, winding round the N. shoulder 
of the Yolscian Mountains at a high 
level, and passing near the picturesque 
little town of JRocca Massima. The 
descent from the brow of the ridge to 
Cori is long and steep, but the view 
over the Pontine Marshes, from Vel- 
letri to the Circean Promontory, the 
Alban Hills, and ancient Latium, is 
very fine. 

The rly. continues parallel to the 
Sacco, passing several mediaeval towers, 
and the village of Garvignano on the 
rt., until reaching 

Anagni Stat., 5 m. from the town, 
which stands on a hill to the 1. On 
the ascent is passed the Osteria di 
Fontana, which occupies probably the 
site of the Compitum Anagninum (see 
Note, p. 2). Near this are some 
modem waterworks for the supply of 
the town. The road ascends by the 
chapel of Santa Maria delle Grazie to 



AITAGNI (8220), the ancient Anagni, 
capital of the ffernici. 

In the middle ages it was the favour- 
ite residence of several popes and anti- 
popes, and the seat of the conclave 
which, after receiving the furious letter 
of Frederick II. caUing the cardinals 
the sons of Belial, elected Innocent lY. 
It was the birthplace of Stephen VII., 
Innocent III., Gregory IX., Alexander 
IV., and Boniface VIII. The latter, 
after his quarrel with the Colonnas, 
one of whom here struck him on the 
face, was involved in that memorable 
quarrel with Plulip le Bel in which 
the French clergy obtained their pe- 
enliar privileges, Philip was little dis- 
posed to submit to the pretensions of 



th^ Church, and GmUaume de Nogaret, 
who had demanded that Bomface 
should be arraigned for simony and 
heresy, collected a band of mercenaries, 
and allied himself with the forces of 
the Colonnas. The gate of Anagni 
was opened to them by treachery, and 
the French and their allies entered the 
city Sept. 7, 1303. At tiie first alarm 
the pope had put on his robes, and 
was sitting in his pontifical chair when 
the conspirators entered; his age and 
venerable appearance awed the boldest 
of their party, and no one ventured to 
lay hand upon his person. After tbree 
days the people recovered from their 
first surprise, drove out the French, 
and set the Pope at liberty. Boniface, 
hastening to Rome, put himself under 
the protection of the Orsini, the here- 
ditary enemies of the Colonnas, but 
was soon after found dead in his bed. 
Anagni has been a bishop's see since 
487. 

The ^Cathedral of 8. Maria was 

commenced in 1074 on the site of an 
older church ; and though it has been 
greatly altered in modem times, re- 
tains much that is interesting. The 
floor of the choir is a fine specimen of 
Opus Alexandrinum, and was executed 
in 1226 by Giov. Cosimati, the author 
of so many similar works at Rome, and 
by his sons Giacomo and Luca, the 
whole at the expense of Bishop Alberto 
and Canon Orlando Conti, afterwards 
Pope Alexander IV. There is also 
here a fine paschal candelabrum in 
white marble inlaid with mosaics, 
bearing the name of Vasaletto, an 
otherwise unknown artist. The chapel 
on the rt. of the high altar was erected 
by a nephew of Boniface VIII., and 
contains the sepulchral monument of 
two bishops of tiie Caetani fanuly, in 
white marble, inlaid with mosaics, and 
surmounted by a Gothic canopy. The 
subterranean chapel dedicated to St. 
Magnus is covered with paintings of 
the 13th cent., relating to the life of 
the patron saint. Froxso. woLvasaKro^N^kSso^ 
we learn. )i5a.a\. V\^ TcaiS)2CQ& ^«t<^ ^^* 
moved \ieTe m Vi^V, HJsv^ Oaw^V««?r«s^ 
been conatmcL\fc^ i^x ^^^ ^^^^^X^ 
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certain Peter, whose monument is in 
the Caetani chapel. 

On the outside of the church, high 
up near the roof, is a statno of a Pope 
enthroned imder a Gothic canopy, with 
the Caetani shield in mosaic. It pro- 
hably represents Boniface VIII., who 
was buried in St. Peter's, and whose 
recumbent statue by Mino da Fiesole 
is now in the crypt of the Vatican 
Basilica. 

The Mtmicipio or Tovm Hall is a 
large mcdiseyal building on arches. 

There are some ruins of the ancient 
city, comprising massive walls of tra- 
yertine reservoirs of baths, Eoman in- 
scriptions, &c. 

On leaving Ana^ the rly. follows 
the 1. bank of the nver as far as 

Sgiirgola. The village (2834) with 
a ruined medissval castle, to the rt., 
stands on a spur of the Volscian range 
commanding the road and the course 
of the Sacco. 

Hence the rly. runs close to the base 
of the Volscian moimtains, through 
deep cuttings in the limestone rock 
that here forms a low range across the 
valley of the Sacco, separating the 
volcanic deposits of Ihe Roman Cam- 
pagna from the tertiary basin tbat ex- 
tends between Ferentino and San 
Germane. Behind Sgurgola rises Car- 
pineto, and farther on the town of 
Morolo (2618) is seen on the rt. After 
passing through a deep ravine, in some 
places barely wide enough to aUow the 
passage of the river Sacco, we enter 
the plain below Ferentino, the richest 
part of the valley of the Tolero. 

FEEENTHro Stat. The town (11, 000) 
rises 3 m. to the 1., and occupies the site 
of the ancient Ferentinum^ a city of the 
Volscians, which afterwards came into 
the possession of the Hemici. In the year 
1223 a meeting was held here between 
Honorius III., Ihe Emperor Frederic 
II., and Jean de Brienne, titular King 
of Jerusalem, at which the marriage 
of Frederic with lolanda, the only 
daughter of Jean, was arranged, Con- 
iemble remains of ma^ve Q^clopean 
&, bum of limestone, stiU e»st, 



with four gateways, in a more regular 
style of masonry than that seen in 
many of the other Pelasgic cities. The 
walls may be traced completely round 
the hill; some of their blocks are 
polygonal, others rectangular. The 
bishop*! palace, built upon ancient 
foimdations of a massive character, 
contains several inscriptions. The 
Cathedral is paved with ancient 
marbles and mosaics. In the little 
church of 8. Giovaxmi Evangelista is 
a stone, now used as a baptismal font, 
bearing a dedicatory inscription from 
the people of Ferentinum to Cornelia 
Salonina, the wife of the ^'un- 
conquer^" Gallienus. The Porta del 
Borgo has two inscriptions, one in 
honour of Julia Augusta, the other of 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. Near 
the gate of 8. Maria Maggiore is 
an inscription with pilasters and 
pediment hewn in the rock, record- 
ing the munificence of Quinctilius 
Pnscus to Ferentinumy the erection 
of a statue in the Forum by his grate- 
ful fellow-townsmen, and the hberal 
donations which he had provided for 
distribution on his birthday among the 
citizens. These gifts afford a curious 
insight into the customs of Roman 
life. There are cmstula and mulsum 
(buns and metheglin) for the grown- 
up people, with the addition of sportulcB 
(presents of money) for the Decurions, 
and nucum sparsiones (scattering of nuts) 
for the boys. The stone is called by 
the country-people La Fata, The view 
over the Volscian Moimtains from 
Ferentino, is very fine, including the 
remarkable peaks of Monte Cacumo 
and Monte Acuto, with the towns of 
Marolo, Patrica (near which is a well- 
preserved volcano crater), and Supine 
at their base. About a mile S.W. are 
mineral springs, frequented in sunmier 
for their medicinal virtues, issuing from 
the limestone rock. 

The rly. now passes through rich 
fields of com and vines. 4 m. to the 
1. the pointed peak of Famome, with 
its village percned upon the summit, 
and the towns of Frosiaone andVeroU, 
form fine objects m Aih& \K&i5»0K^. 
Fumone liad a attang t«jE^^ ^i "^in.- 
face YIII., once ^Leteu^e^L-w^^Tenx^:^* 
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able courage by the brigand Oasparone 
agamst seyeral himdred soldiers. It 
was also the prison of Pope Gelestin Y. 

Frosinone (11,000) lies 2 m. firom 
its Stat., on the L At its N. base runs 
the CosOy descending irom. the moun- 
tains of Collepardo. Frosinone (960 ft.}, 
the Frusino of the Yolscians, has some 
remains of a Komaa amphitheatre. 
Frusino was conquered by the Romans 
A.T7.C. 450, aad is mentioned by 
Plautus in the * Captives/ aad by Silius 
Italicus (xii. 530). 

There is a carriage-road from Frosi- 
none to (4^ hrs.) Fipemo and Sonino, 
passing near Ceccano aad through a 
depression in the Yolscian range, by 
Frossedi, a feudal possession of the 
Gabrielli (Bte. 2). 



EXCXTBSIOir TO ALATBI, COLLEPABDO, 
YEBOLI, AND CASAMABI. 

10 m. N. of Frosinone, and about the 
same distance E. of Ferentino, rises 

ALATBZ (13,681), one of the flourish- 
ing towns of the province. It has been 
the see of a bishop since a.d. 551. It 
is one of the five Satumian cities, the 
names of which begin with the first 
letter of the alphabet, — Alatri, Arpino, 
Anagni, Arce, and Atina. In the ' Cap- 
tives ' of Plautus it is mentioned under 
the name of AKdrpiov. The ^Citadel 
is the most perfect specimen of Pelasgic 
construction in Italy. It stands on me 
crest of the hill on which the town is 
built ; another wall of similar construc- 
tion may be traced roimd the hill below 
the present town, which still preserves 
the aQcient gates, very remarkable 
from^ their aatiposts. The Acropolis 
is built of polygonal blocks of stupen- 
dous size, put together without cement. 
The gateway is perfectly preserved ; its 
roof is formed by three enormous stones, 
resting on the aide walls, whidi still 
Bbow the channels for the door. The 
wall seen jQ-om outside this gateway is 
magnMcent; and the lofty bastion, ex- 



tending into the neighbouring garden, 
is at least 50 ft high, and composed of 
only 15 courses. The '"walls of Alatri 
convey a better idea of these extra- 
ordinary fortifications than any other 
polygonal remains ia Italy. One of 
the gateways is formed by a lintel of a 
single blocK of stone, about 10 ft. long 
and 5 high and deep. On the opposite 
side of the fortress, in the Bi^op's 
garden, is a passage, the roof of which 
is of long flat stones, decreasing in size 
upwards. It was either a sewer or 
a postern. Above the entrance to it 
is a relief representing the mystic sign 
of the ^allus. Another relief is close 
to the Porta San Pietro, the principal 
gate of the modem town. In the 
walls near the Porta di San FranceBCO 
is a sewer about 3 ft. high, constructed 
in the form of a truncated cone, about 
2 ft. wide above and 1 ft. at the base. 
Some remarkable remains of an aque- 
duct, which brought water from a 
distance of nearly 13 m., have been 
discovered near me town, in the form 
of a gigantic inverted syphon, in 
tubes of terracotta about 15 m. in dia- 
meter, thus famishing a supply to the 
most Novated point of the citadel. One 
of the branches of this syphon is up- 
wards of 120 yards long. A modem 
aqueduct, at the expense of Pius IX., 
has been constructed imder the direc- 
tion of the learned Father Secchi, to 
supply the town with water. 

In the Palaoo Comunale is a cu- 
rious Latin dedicatory inscription to a 
certain Lucius Betilienus Yams, who, 
while censor of the town, executed 
numerous public works for its benefit, 
including the aqueduct. From the 
very primitive style and spelling, 
epigraphists refer it to about 140 
years B.C. 

An excursion to the village of Fu- 
mone, about 4 m. W., will weU. repay 
the pedestrian, the view embracing no 
less than 40 towns and villages. 

There is a good carriage-TO«jl-fe.<5ia!k. 
Alatri to C!iQ m.\%viJa«RO^ ^<s>sssai.<si,\s^ 
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pardo. The bridle-road is rough, and 
the road through (5in.)Vico, although 
longer, is more agreeable. The en- 
trance to the grotto is in a deep 
valley, through which flows the Capo 
Fiume, one of the upper branches 
of the Cosa, a tributary of the Sacco. 
The descent is steep, and will occupy 
5 hr. The cavern is one of the largest 
in Italy; it consists of two principal 
chambers, from which smaller ones 
branch off. The length is J m. ; it is 
entirely excavated in the secondary 
limestone rocks. The roof and sides 
are covered with magnificent stalac- 
tites in every variety of form, much 
injured by the smoke of torches. The 
tourist would do well to provide him- 
self with some magnesium wire. 

A mile N.E. is the * Fozzo di San- 
tnlla, an enormous pit sunk in the 
limestone, about 450 yds. in circum- 
ference, and 200 ft. deep. Its nearly 
vertical sides are incrusted with stalac- 
tites, and in many places clothed with 
ivy and other creepers. The bottom is 
fiUed with shrubs and trees, forming a 
perfect jungle, in which nestle a colony 
of wild pigeons and other birds. The 
peasants sometimes descend by means 
of cords, carrying down their goats to 
fatten in the summer. It has been 
formed probably by a sudden sinking 
of the calcareous beds at the surface, 
which covered an extensive subter- 
ranean cavern, 

2 m. N.E. of CoUepardo is the Cer- 
tosa di Trisulti, founded in 1208 by 
Innocent III., and finely situated 
among woods, backed by the mountain 
crests of the Cima Rotonaria. The 
church contains some paintings by 
Cav. <f Arpino, 

A good carriage-road leads S.E.E. 
from Alatri to (5 m.) 

Veroli (11,036), the ancient Verulce, 
an episcopal town upon an elevation, 
commanduig a magnificent view; it 
has some remains of polygonal walls. 
Hence a road leads to ^9 m. W.) Isola 
(Rte. 16). Carriage irom Alatri to 
Isola, 12 frs. The road passes (3 m.) 

Caaamarif a Cistercian Monastery, to 
wlucli ia attached a very interesting 



* Gothic church, erected in 1217, under 
the Suabian dynasty, and remarkable 
for its pointed architecture, evidently of 
German origin* The facade has a 
wheel-window between two lancets, and 
two pointed side doors, now closed, the 
central one being round-headed. The 
church has a nave, separated from the 
aisles by six pointed arches, short tran* 
septs, and a choir, in which stands the 
modem high altar with its tabernacle, 
erected in 1710. Out of the cloisters 
opens a veiy elegant chapterhouse, in 
the purest 6othic style, supported by 
grouped small colimms, with a hand- 
some groined roof, and four double 
windows. Nearly 2 m. further is 
Forrxno, where are some extensive sub- 
structions, originally belonging to the 
villa of Caius Marius, from which 
Casamari is supposed to derive its 
name; the site of the Cirrhseton of 
Plutarch appears to have been close by. 
Leaving Frosinone the rly. continues 
along the plain through vineyards to 

Geccano. The village (7000) on the 
opposite bank of the Sacco, command- 
ing the narrow defile, is reached by a 
handsome stone bridge of nine arches ; 
the mansion, dose to the river, belongs 
to Sign. Bei-ardi, a rich proprietor of 
the locality, and founder of the Collegio 
Berardi, a large boarding-school dose 
to the rly. The AntondH family have 
also a house here. 

On leaving Ceccano the rly, crosses 
a country planted with vines to 

Pofi Castro. The villages of Pofi 
(3031) and Amara are seen on hills to 
the 1. ; the eminence on which Pofi 
stands is volcanic, offering many of the 
characteristics of a crater. On a hill 
to the rt is Castro (3900). The rly. 
here runs through oak forests and cut- 
tings in the tertiary Pleiocene marls. 

Ceprano (4600), 2 m. N. of its rly. 
stat., is situated on the rt. bank of the 
Liris, which about a mile lower down 
becomes, after its junction with the 
Tolcro, the Garigliano. The bridge 
erected by Pina "vt., on io'vm.dd.\i&!na of 
Roman times, "beats «i nvo^em ws^-^ kA 
an inscription recot^^ i^» Te«\£rnAas»s 
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by Antoninus Pius. Ceprano was the 
residence of Pope Pascal II. during his 
contests with the Emp. Henry lY. ; in 
1144 it was the scene of the interview 
between Pope Lucius II, and King 
Eoger of Sicily; and in 1272 Gre- 
gory X. was met here by the cardinals, 
on nis return from the Holy Land to 
assume the Papacy. When Charles of 
Anjou invaded the kingdom of Naples 
in 1266, the Coimt of Caserta, Man- 
fred's brother-in-law, who was left at 
Ceprano to defend the passage of the 
Garigliano, retired at the approach of 
Charles, and the strong fortress of 
Bocca d'Arce was also treacherously 
or cowardly surrendered. 

The towns of Monte 8. Giovanni, 
Banco, VeroK, and the Citadel of Alatri 
here come finely into view. On the 
Tiill opposite the station is the hamlet 
of Falvaterra, on the site of Fahrateria 
Vetus; and on the bank of the Liris, 
nearly opposite Ceprano, on the range 
of heights extending along the river to 
Isoletta, at a place called Opi, or Opio 
(ab Oppido), are some remains which 
nave been identified with the Yolscian 
city of FregellaSy colonized by the Ro- 
mans B.C. 328. 

A good road ascends the valley of 
the Liris to (13 m. N.) Isola (Rte. 16). 

A few himdred yds. beyond the Cep- 
rano Stat, the rly. crosses the Liris on 
an iron bridge, leaving the height of 
Opio on the 1. The river here formed 
the boundary of the old Papal States. 

iBoletta. About 3 m. on the rt is 
the village of 8, Giovanni Inoarico : and 
2 m. farther south Pico Famese, re- 
markable for the conical moimtain upon 
which it stands. Close by are some 
ruins supposed to be those of Fabrateria 
Naoay a Yolscian city. A good car- 
riage-road extends from Isoletta to Itri 
and Gkieta, passing below Pico and by 
Campo di Mele, 

Boeea Secca (5500) rises most pic- 
turesquely 3 m. to the left of its stat., 
near which is the site of the ancient 
MdLpis. It was the birthplace in 1224 
of Thomas Aqninaa, who, however, 

tskes bis name nrom the adjacent town 

of Aquino, 



The rly., gradually approaching the 
range of Monte Cairo on the L, runs 
through vineyards interspersed with 
elms and oaks. The plain below Eocca 
S';cca was the scene of the victory of 
Louis of Anjou and his Florentine allies 
over Ladislaus King of Naples. The 
yoimg Louis crossed the frontier with 
an army of 12,000 men, on the 19th 
May, 1411. The forces of Ladislaus 
were drawn up at Rocca Secca, await- 
ing the attack. Louis led his troops in 
person, and such was their impetuosity 
that the army of Ladislaus was totally 
overthrown, and nearly aU the barons 
wete taken prisoners. LadislauB fled, 
first to Rocca Secoa, and then to San 
Germane. His troops occupied the 
defiles of the road to Naples, and Louis 
retired to allow Ladislaus, in spite of 
his defeat, to become master of the 
Papal States. Farther on, Palazzuoh 
and Piedimonte, picturesquely placed at 
the base of the hills onl., are passed; 
after which the most prominent object 
in the landscape is Monte Cassino, 
crowned by its celebrated monastery. 

Aquino (2200) lies in the plain, 
1 m. to the rt. of the rly., on the site 
of Aquinum, the birthplace of Juvenal, 
and of the Ihnperor Pescennius Niger. 
It is called by Cicero frequens muni' 
cipium. 

The plain on the N. of Aquino 
aboimds in ruins, the most remark- 
able of which are a deserted church of 
the early times of Christianity, built 
upon the site of a temple of Hercules, 
and now known as the Vescovado, In 
the walls are many fragments of Latin 
inscriptions. The front is approached 
by the steps of the ancient temple, com- 
posed of white marble, and still retain- 
ing the bases of its columns, which 
formed a portico 60 ft. long. The 
doorways are ornamented with frag- 
ments of ancient cornices of great 
beauty, richly carved with acanthus- 
leaves. The interior exhibits many 
peculiarities. The nave is divided from 
the aisles by six roimd «x<5k«?^« '^hisswk 
ate eix SQ^iX\. Twm!i'^'e».^'5i\ O^^t^^y^sc^ 
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the abbey in 1066, the year in which 
the gates were presented. Of the pre- 
ceding edifice there is a choice bit of 
ancient payemcnt, and some small 
arches and columns in an obscure little 
court. Two granite lions guard the 
outer entrance to the cloisters. The 
sculptures of St. Benedict and St. 
Sebastian, with the Virgin between 
them, are of the 15th cent. Of the 
pavement called Opus Alexandrinum 
there are specimens in both courts, 
and in the inner one a remarkable 
fluted torso column upon which stood a 
statue of Apollo. On each side of the 
larger court are three planted yards or 
gardens, in which are several objects 
of antiquity, porphyry and granite 
columns, and other fragments. A 
raven in the court is kept in memory 
of the bird which is said to have car- 
ried away a poisoned loaf offered to 
St. Benedict by a treacherous priest. 

The interior of the Church is richly 
decorated with Florentine mosaic and 
a profusion of marbles. On each side 
of the high altar there is a handsome 
mausoleum ; one is the work of Fran- 
cesco ScmgallOy erected at the expense of 
Clement VII. to the memory of his 
nephew Pietro de* Medici^ drowned in 
the Grarigliano ; the other is the tomb 
of Ouidone Fieramosca^ prince of Mig- 
nano. St. Benedict and St. Scolastica 
are buried beneath the high altar. The 
subterranean chapel contains paintings 
by Marco da Siena and Mazzaroppi^ 
which have sujffered much by d^np. 
During his residence in the monastery, 
Tasso was a constant visitor to this 
chapel. The choir of the church is 
exquisitely carved in walnut wood, the 
work of Coliccio (1696). Fifty Corin- 
thian columns, with ornamental bases, 
divide the seats. The panels forming 
the backs, 48 in number, are wrought 
with flowers, birds, or foliage, and a 
portrait of some religious character in 
the middle. The doors of the sacristy 
and those opposite to them leading to 
the convent are superb. The chapels 
on each side the altar, the Cappella delV 
Assunzume, and that of the Addolorata, 
are perfect specimena of Florentine 
mosaie, which ia lavished equally over 
^he aoor, walla, and altar. On the 



space over the doors is a frosoo by lAtoct 
Giordano f representing the consecratioa 
of the church by Alexander II. The 
Chapel of the Sacrament^ and the ceil- 
ing of the nave, representing miracles 
of St. Benedict and die monastic virtues, 
are also by Giordano (1677), The 
chapel of S. Gregory the QresA con- 
tains a picture of the Sainl^ by Marco 
Mazzaroppiy by whom also is the Mar- 
tjnrdom of St. Andrew, over a door in 
the aisle. There are several intecest- 
ing works of art in the saoristy — ^reli- 
quaries, crosses, ivories, andaremarkahle 
crozier, attributed to Benvenuto CeUini, 
restored by Tenerani. The floor is a 
very fine specimen of Opus Alexandri- 
num, and there are some carved 
wooden stalls, and a marble taUe. 
The Befectory contains a good paint- 
ing of the muucle of the Xoaves and 
fishes, by Bassano, In the upper floor 
of the Monastery is a fine *fragment of 
an early cloister, consisting of five 
spiral shafts with round arohes and 
dog-tooth moulding. 

The Library of Monte Cassino will 
always have a peculiar interest for the 
scholar, as the sanctuary in which many 
treasures of Greek and Latin literature 
were preserved during the dark ages. 
Even in the early history of the m<Hias- 
tery, copies of the rarest classical 
MSS. were made by the monks. To 
the Abbot Desiderius, who greatly en- 
couraged these transcripts in the 11th 
cent., we are probably indebted for the 
preservation of the Idyls of Theocritus 
and the Fasti of Ovid. The library 
contains at this time upwards of 20,000 
vols., among which are some cinque' 
cento editions of great rarity and value. 
The oldest MSS. are: — a translation 
by Rufus of Origen's Commentary on 
St. Paul's Epistle to the Eomans, of 
the 6th cent.; a Dante (1367) with 
marginal and interlinear notes; a 
Vir^ of the 14th, copied firom another 
MS. of the 10th cent, in Lombard 
characters, which supplies the tenni- * 
nation of many verses incomplete Is 
other copies; original MSS. of ^e 
Gbionide oi lieo Og^afti^»awA' l B^ a c«^ 
da Ban Qreinnaaio\ «aa3^ >2iaft VvSo^ o^ 
Frate Alberico, wx-fi^^^^^'^'^'^ «^^ 
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Dante the idea of the Bivina Gom- 
media. In 1865 the monks edited and 
printed a fac-simile of the MS. of Bante 
above-mentioned, and they are now 
publishing a bulky and expensive cata- 
logue of jJl their MSS. The traveller 
should not faU to notice the interesting 
Visitor's Book, wherein many celebrated 
English names are inscribed. 

The ♦Archives, however, contain by 
far the most valuable treasures of the 
abbey. They comprise about 800 
origmal diplomas and charters of em- 
perors, kings, dukes, and barons, be- 
ginning with Ajo Prince of the Lom- 
bards, in 884 ; and a complete series of 
all the papal bulls relating to the mon- 
astery from the 11th cent* Many of 
the charters have portraits of the princes 
by whom they were granted. The 
seals attached to them alone would be 
a curious study. This inestimable 
collection of the political and religious 
history of the middle ages has been 
carefully arranged and copied into six 
folio volumes. Among the numerous 
letters is the correspondence of Don 
Erasmo Gatola, the historian of the 
abbey, with Muratori, Tiraboschi, Ma- 
billon, Montfaucon, and other learned 
men of his time. At the end of an 
Italian version of Boccaccio, Be Claris 
Mtilieribus, are, the letter of Mahomet II. 
to Nicholas V., in which he complains 
of the armaments raised against him by 
the Pope, and promises to become a 
Christian as soon as he arrives at Rome 
with his army ; and the answer of the 
Pope, declaring that he is not to be 
duped by the pretended promise of con- 
version. A sella balnearia of rosso 
antico, found at Suio, on the banks of 
the Garigliano, is preserved here. The 
Tower, which is believed to have been 
the habitation of St. Benedict, contains 
some pictures by L, OiordanOy Novellij 
Spagnoletto, &o., remains of tiie great 
collection, which was carried off to 
enrich the gallery at Naples. The 
dMBters have been converted into a 
gallery of inscriptions and antiquities, 
collected chiefly among the ruins of 
Gasmum, 

The inmates of the monastery now 
consist of about 30 monks, including 



the historical writer Jjuigi Tosti, with 
some novices ; and a large nimiber of 
pupils, receiving a general education. 
The revenues of the establishment were 
formerly more than £20,000 a year; 
they now littie exceed £4000. Depend- 
ing on the monastery is a kind of re- 
formatory for boys, who are instructed 
in matters connected with agriculture. 
The Abbot held the rank of first baron 
of the kingdom. But though the high 
and palmy days of Monte Cassino have 
passed away, the hospitality of the 
brethren continues to be extended to 
strangers with unaffected kindness and 
courtesy. Several large and comfort- 
able rooms are set apart for the accom- 
modation of visitors, and a cordial wel- 
come is never wanting. The *view 
from the convent is singularly fine. 
The plain of the Liris as fax as the 
frontier of the Roman States, including 
the towns of Ceprano, Aquino, and 
Arce, the high cultivation of the 
country, and the picturesque forms of 
the distant mountains, combine to form 
a panorama of the highest interest and 
beauty. 

The Abbot's town residence, or Fores- 
teria, in the town below, is a hand- 
somely fitted-up mansion, where the 
chief of the confraternity resides, and 
where distinguished visitors, and es- 
pecially ladies, are lodged, who have 
been permitted to visit the monasterv, 

5 m. S-W. lies Pignataro (Rte. 2). 
Another road ascends the Rapido to the 
N., passing near the villages of S. Elia 
and Belmonte to (11 mJ Atina, and 
tiience descends to (12 m.) Sora (Rte. 16). 
The pedestrian may ascend Konte Cairo, 
4942 ft., to the N.W., whose summit 
commands one of the finest panoramas 
in Italy, extending from Monte Cavo, 
near Albano, to Vesuvius and the mon- 
astery of the CamaldoH,. above Naples. 



After leaving San Germane, the 
villages of Cervaro (4ft?»^^, S, NVtiV.wft 
m^5^, wv^ S. P%etTO-va-"EVwB^ ^ "^^ 
toot oi Mwte SuwibaftoaT^i ovs. *vis^^ ^-i 
are pa&ae^. 'I^^ t\^-^^-^ ^^LosaR.^"^^ 
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disappeared, and the floor is overgrown 
with bushes and encumbered with ruins. 
Among these are two stone sarcophagi, 
without covers. In the wall near me 
door is a relief, with a sitting figure in 
the middle, numerously attended. All 
the costumes are Boman. Close bjr is 
a Triumphal Arch, with Corinthian 
columns, through which there is now 
a watercourse, called the Riviera della 
Madonna del Pianto, Beyond this, a 
ntirrow lane leads to the other ruins, 
passing over one of the few remaining 
portions of the Via Latina ; the pave- 
ment is almost perfect. The ancient 
Eiteway of the city, called Porta S. 
oronzo, is square, and beautifully 
built of massive blocks. The roof is 
vaulted, and springs from the four 
angles ; the projecting stones to receive 
the upper hinges of the double doors 
are stUl perfect. In a line beyond this 
gateway axe some fragments oi the city 
walls, built of large blocks without 
cement, the ruins of a Temple of 
Diana, a Theatre, and, further on, a 
Temple of Ceres Helvina, now called 
S. Pietro, both mentioned by Juvenal. 
The Temple of Diana, now the churcli 
of Santa Maria Maddalena, is very 
massive. Numerous fragments of Doric 
columns, triglyphs, and portions of the 
frieze attest its ancient magnificence. 
The columns appear to have been about 
4 ft. in diameter. Numerous inscrip- 
tions are seen in the walls of the city, 
many of which appear to be sepulchral. 

About 3 m. S. of Aquino is Ponte- 
corvo (11,000), situated on the Liris, 
and the see of a bishop conjointly with 
Sora and Aquino. It was foimded in 
the 9th cent, by Bodoaldo d* Aquino, 
one of its early coimts. It fell imder 
the Normans in the 11th cent., and in 
the 12th was sold by Robert Count of 
Cajazzo to the monastery of Monte 
Cassino. In 1389 Boniface IX. took it 
from the monks and gave it to the 
TomaceUi family, who held it till 1406, 
when it was restored to the monastery 
"^^ Innocent VII. Napoleon bestowed 
ipon Bemadotte, with the title of 
OA It was restored to the Church, 
JBenevento, by the Congreaa of 
^ la the 11th and 12m cents. 



Pontecorvo was the residence of several 
Greek emigrants from Calabriay who 
settled here and at Aquino, founded 
monasteries, and introduced the Greek 
ritual. It has a mediaeval castle, a 
cathedral, a good bridge, and a sinall 
hospital. 

A cross road from Pontecorvo and 
Pico to San Germane joins the carriage- 
line below the town of Piedimonte ; a 
bridle-road leads across the hills from 
the latter to Atina. 

CABSnro, formerly called San Ger^ 
mano (13,000), stands 1 m. N. of its 
Stat., on the site of the ancient Casmum, 
Above the town, on a rugged limestone 
hill, rises the feudal castle, with its pic- 
turesque towers, destroyed by the armj 
of Charles of Anjou. The plain is 
watered by the stream of the Bapido, 
the ancient Vinius. In the Cathedral 
is a diapel on the rt. with two beautiful 
columns of porta santa and two of 
alabaster. The church of the Siparo 
or Cinque Totri has 12 large columns of 
cipollino and granite, with well-carved 
capitals. 

Casinum was colonised by the Bomans 
B.C. 312, and is often mentioned during 
the 2nd Punic War. Its most remark- 
able ruins are passed on the 1. in enter- 
ing the modem town from the Boman 
side. The path leading to them above 
the present high road was one of the 
ancient streets. In many places^ the 
pavement is preserved, and exhibits 
marks of chariot wheels. The first 
object that occurs is a building sup- 
posed to be a Tomb, which stood on the 
Via Latina, now converted into the 
Chiesa del Croeifiiio above the ruins of 
the amphitheatre. It is a sinall square 
building, with four recesses or niches. - 
The roof is arched as a cupola, and, like 
the walls, is constructed of massive 
blocks of travertine. The entrance 
door has been much altered. 

Above this are the remains of the 
Theatre, built of reticulated masonry. 
It is entirely ruined ; but one ofaambery 
apparently connected with liie stage, 
still exhibits the ancient highly polished 
white Btuoco. T\ie '^Kmi^^«»XaE%^ 
below the toTob, is 8.\SV «a. \xsKfiQ»aa% 
ruin. IFive eutwatea e3» txss^ \JW5^ 
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able; three of these front the road; 
on the other side the buildmg seems to 
rest against the mountain. The seats 
of the interior have disappeared, and 
the arena has been converted into a 
field. Nearly opposite^ on the banks 
of the RapidO) at a spot called Monti- 
celli, are the ruins of tihe Villa of 
M, Terentius VarrOy of which he has 
left a detailed description. M. An- 
tony made it afterwards the scene of 
his orgieS) as we learn from Cicero. 
(PhU. u. 40.) 

Several of the modem churches are 
built with materials from ancient build- 
ings. Outside the door of San Biagio 
Church is a colossal vase, a votive 
offering to Hercules. 

San Germane was a place of im- 
portance in the middle ages. The 
Emperor Otho IV. took it on his 
invasion of the kingdom of Naples in 
1210. The leeates of Honorious III. 
received here we oath of Frederick II. 
to undertake a crusade to the Holy 
Land ; and his successor, Gregory IX., 
concluded in it a treaty of peace with 
the same emperor. 

The'^MoNASTERT OF Monte Cassino 
is situated on a lofty hill 1} hr. above 
the town. Carriage there and back, 
7 frs. Between 12 and 3.30 the 
monastery is dosed. The male tra< 
veUer may sleep in the building gratis, 
but will naturally leave an offering 
equivalent to the cost. Ladies may 
aisobeaccommodated in a neighbouring 
house, but the number of rooms is 
limited. It is without exception the 
grandest and most celebrated monastic 
establishment in the world. Its un- 
doubted antiquity, its interest as the 
> residence of St. Benedict and the 
cradle of monachism, its literary trea- 
sures, the learning and accomplish- 
ments of the bretluren, place it above 
every similar institution. It was 
founded by St. Benedict in 529, on the 
site of a temple of ApoUo, and is now 
a school for 140 boys, of good station 
and family. 

The low6r aZuipel^, occupying the 
mte of the orifpaal foundation, have 
bem adanwd with fiaacoes of tiie life 
of St Benediot, by (he German artists, 



Lenz, Wieger, Steinetz, and Haller — 
all Benedictines. 

The Konastery (1700 ft.) is a mas- 
sive pUe, more like a palace than a 
convent, without much architectural 
pretension, but imposing from its great 
extent and general simplicity. It is 
entered by a low rocky passage, said to 
have been the cell of the founder. 
The courts to which this leads com- 
municate with each other by open 
arcades. The central one is supplied 
with a cistern of delicious water, and 
is ornamented with statues of St. 
Benedict and his sister St. Scolastica : 
the canopy over it rests on exquisite 
columns; the whole a fine specimen 
of the best Italian style. A handsome 
flight of steps leads to the upper 
quadrangle, in which the church is 
built. Ill a cloister which runs round 
it, supported by granite colimms from 
the temple of Apollo, are placed 
marble statues of tiie principal bene- 
factors. Over the door a Latin inscrip- 
tion records the foimdation of the 
abbey, and its subsequent vicissitudes 
up to the year 1649. The ChnrdbL 
erected by St. Benedict was destroyed 
towards the end of the 6th cent, by 
the Longobards, rebuilt in the 8th by 
the Abbot Fetronaces, burnt by the 
Saracens in 883, and again rebmlt by 
the Abbot Desiderius, sSterwards Pope 
Victor III., in 1065. It was conse- 
crated in 748 by Pope Zacharias, and 
agaiQ in 1071 by Alexander II. It 
was totally destroyed by an earthquake 
in 1349, and restored in 1365 by 
Urban V. In 1649 it fell down in 
consequence of the negligence of the 
workmen dtuing some repairs. To- 
wards the close.of the 17th cent, it was 
once more rebuilt with greater magni- 
ficence, in its present form. It was 
completed in 1727, and on the 19th 
May in that yeaf was consecrated by 
Benedict XIII. The '''bronae gatoi 
were cast at Constantinople, and pre- 
sented to the Abbot Desiderius by & 
member of tk^^ iaxo^ q1^%£^s5^^^^^ ^'^^ 

into comi^«tVsnso3»> ^\as2Q. ^'^?^^*^'*^^ 
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the abbey in 1066, the year in which 
the gates were presented. Of the pre- 
ceding edifice there is a choice bit of 
ancient pavement, and some small 
arches and columns in an obscure little 
court. Two granite lions guard the 
outer entrance to the cloisters. The 
sculptures of St. Benedict and St. 
Sebastian, with the Virgin between 
them, are of the 15th cent. Of the 
pavement called Opus Alexandrinum 
there are specimens in both courts, 
and in the inner one a remarkable 
fluted torso column upon which stood a 
statue of Apollo. On each side of the 
larger court are three planted yards or 
gardens, in which are several objects 
of antiquity, porphyry and granite 
columns, and other fragments. A 
raven in the court is kept in memory 
of the bird which is said to have car- 
ried away a poisoned loaf offered to 
St. Benedict by a treacherous priest. 

The interior of the Church is richly 
decorated with Florentine mosaic and 
a profusion of marbles. On each side 
of the high altar there is a handsome 
mausoleum ; one is the work of Fran- 
ceaoo ScmgcUlo, erected at the expense of 
Clement VII. to the memory of his 
nephew Pietro de^ Mediciy drowned in 
the Grarigliano ; the other is the tomb 
of QvidoM Fieramoscaj prince of Mig- 
nano. St. Benedict and St. Scolastica 
are buried beneath the high altar. The 
subterranean chapel contains paintings 
by Marco da Siena and Mazzaroppij 
which have suffered much by d^p. 
During his residence in the monastery, 
Tasso was a constant visitor to this 
chapel. The choir of the church is 
exquisitely carved in walnut wood, the 
work of dliccio (1696). Fifty Corin- 
thian columns, with ornamental bases, 
divide the seats. The panels forming 
the backs, 48 in number, are wrought 
with flowers, birds, or foliage, and a 
portrait of some religious cha^'acter in 
the middle. The doors of the sacristy 
and those opposite to them leading to 
the convent are superb. The chapels 
on each side the altar, the Cappella delV 
AssunztonCy and that of the Addohrata, 
are perfect specimena of Florentine 
mosaic, which is lavished equally over 
^Ao Uoor, walls, and altar. On the 



space over the doors is a fresco by Imoci 
Giordano, representing the conseeration 
of the church by Alexander II. The 
Chapel of the Sacrament, and the ceil- 
ing of the nave, representing mixades 
of ot. Benedict and the monastic virtues, 
are also by Giordano (1677). The 
chapel of S. Gregory the Great con- 
tains a picture of the Saint, by Marco 
Mazzaroppiy by whom also is the Mar- 
tyrdom of St. Andrew, over a door in 
the aisle. There are several interest- 
ing works of art in the saoriity — ^r^- 
quaries, crosses, ivories, and aremarkable 
crozier, attributed to Benvenuto Cellini, 
restored by Tenerani. The floor is a 
very fine specimen of Opus Alexandri- 
num, and there are some carved 
wooden stalls, and a marble taUe. 
The Befectory contains a good paint- 
ing of the miracle of the loaves and 
fishes, by Baasano, In the upper floor 
of the Monastery is a fine *fragment of 
an early cloister, consisting of five 
spiral shafts with round arches and 
dog-tooth moulding. 

The Library of Monte Casaino will 
always have a peculiar interest for the 
scholar, as the sanctuary in which many 
treasures of Greek and Latin literature 
were preserved during the dailc ages. 
Even in the early history of the numaa- 
tery, copies of the rarest claaaical 
MSS. were made by the monks. To 
the Abbot Desiderius, who greatly en- 
couraged these transcripts in the 11th 
cent., we are probably indebted fax the 
preservation of the Idyls of Theocritus 
and the Fasti of Ovid. The library 
contains at this time upwards of 20,000 
vols., among which are some dnqua^ 
cento editions of great rarity and value. 
The oldest MSS. are: — a translation 
by Kufus of Origen's Commentary on 
St. Faults Epistle to the Romans, of 
the 6th cent.; a Dante (1367) with 
marginal and interlinear notes; a 
Vir^ of the 14th, copied from another 
MS. of the 10th cent, in Lombard 
characters, which supplies the termi- V 
nation of many verses incomplete ia 
other copies; original MSS. oflihe 
Cbiomole oi lieo Qg^iMa&^aAl^VttMMtdo 
da Ban. Qrennasx.o\ wxSl VJtvft YWidi^ «| 
Frate Alberico, buys^^^^^^^'^^ ^«ft. 
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printed a fac-^mHe of ihe MS, of 
aboTt-mentioiied, and ttoy are ^un 
nubliahing a bulky and eiponaivo oata- 
fogue of il their MSS. The truTellEr 
ahould not fail to notice the inlcrestdng 
Visitor'B Bonk, wherein many eelobratBd 
English naniL-a are infleribod. 

The 'ArohivBa, boweyor, umtain by 
far th.0 moat yaluablo treasnres of the 
abbey. They liompriae about 800 
original diplomas and charters of om- 
perors, kings, dutea, and barons, be- 
ginning with Ajo Prince of the Lom- 
bards, in 8S4 ; and a complete aeries of 
all the papal bulla relating to the mon- 
astery from tho 11th oeat. Many of 
the charters bare portraitB of the princea 
by wbom they were granted. The 
ECalB attached to them alone would ho 
a curioua study. This ineEtimahlE 
collection of the politioal and religious 
IdBtory of the middlo agca has ■- — 




t^e hiatorical writer Laigi Toali, with 
soma novices ; and ft large number of 
pupila, receiving a general education. 
The revenues of the establisbmont ware 
formei'ly more than £20,000 a yoar; 
theynowiittleexoeed£4000. Depend- 
ing on tho monastery is a. kind of ro- 
fotmaliny for hoys, who are instFUCted 
in matters connected with agriculture. 
The Abbot held the rant of first baron 
of the kingdom. But though the high 
and palmy daya of Monte Gassino have 
passed away, Ihc boapitality of the 
brethren continues to be extended to 
strangers with unaffected Muduess and 
eomteay. Several large and comfort- 
able rooms are set apart for the acoom- 
modation of visitora, and a cordial wel- 
come is never wanting. The *Tiow 
from the convent ia singularly floe. 
The plain of the Liris as far es the 
frontier of the Roman Statea, including 
the towna of Ceprann, Aquino, and 
Arcc, the high onltivaljon of the 
country, and me pictureaqna forma erf 
the distant mountains, combine to fbnn 
a panorama of tho highest interest and 
beauty. 
"" Abbot's town leaidonce, or Forea- 
below, is a hand- 
msion, where the 
confratemi^ resides, and 
iguished visitore, and es- 
^a, are lodged, who have 
litted to visit the monastery. 
,W. lies Pignataro (Rto. 3). 
road ascends the Kapido to the 
the viDagea of 8. Blia 
1 (11 m^ AtinB, and ' 
l(12m.)S()rB(Rte.lS> 
'ascend Honta Cairo. 
.W., whose SI 
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KocAa i' KrandTD Stat., 3 m. from 
the town (3943), which staniis to the 
Tt., on one of the declivities of Moat« 
di CuQina, or Haute dells Difeea, OTer- 
looking the Qarigllano. At this stat. 
commencee a rapid rise, the hjll" ap- 
proacbing each other, and the coimtiy 
becoming wilder, till iaauinf irom the 
pass caUed La Qola di iugnano, Uie 
picturesque Tillage of that name opens 
on the Tiew. 

X^ano (2461) slill retuni some of 
its mediEGval walla. Bad was once a 
military position of some importance, 
commanding the lavine. ^^ce the 
line aaoends rapidly through some very 
deep cuttings m me volcanic tufa for 
two-thirds of the distance to 

To» Prsiauauo, before reaching 
which a fine view crpens over the plain 
of the Toltumo. !fhe Tillage lies 2 m. 
on the 1., ia a picturesque situation on 
the declivity of a limestone hill. Tors 
stands 2 m. on the rt. The riy. now 
descends across the plain, having the 
Tolcanic hills of Soccamimjijia, covered 
[s villages, on the rt., to 



OaiMiiells-VaiTMio, The pictur- 
esquely utuated village upon the 1. h 
Mamivello. A road on the L leads b; 
Pietro VairoBO, and crosaoa the Voltumo 
to (13 m.) Aiifi (Rio, 17). Another, 
followingthedirectionoftlio ViaLatina, 
of which some traces are visible, paaaes 
(5 m.) Teano. 2 m. before reaching 
the latter town, in a ravine on the rt, 
are the chalybeate springs called Aequo 
detle Caldarelle, the ancient Aqiuc &'nu- 
eisans!, of which Pliny thus records the 
virtues: — Sterilitatem freminarum i 
n abolere pcoduntur. 



Siaido (1153) stands upon a bill t 



The rly. now runs through deep cutting 



TBAHO (12,993), the andent Teanmk 

•^i^i^^tim, according to Strabo the 

jBOftLiaportaai ta'ty at Ounpaiiia next 

to a^paa, sitaatod on tbeE. olopM of 



Uoccamonflna. The town liee 2 m. 
W.of the Stat Itvraeat ^iKmum that 
most of the Capuau senators, wtulst 
waiting in confinement their sentence 
&om Boms, were pat to death in 
B.O. 311 by the Consul Fulvius, 
against the opinion of his colleague 
A. Claudius. The modern town is 
the residence of a bishop of the nnited 
dioceses of Teano and CalvL The 
masaive remains of the baronial oaatle 
built by Marino Marzano, Dub of 
S<«8B, Uie partUan of John of Anjou 
in the 15tti oenty., are of immense 
extent, with stabling for 800 honet). 
A monumeat in the cloisters of the 
suppressed convent ia supposed to bear 
the effigy of this rebellioua vaasal and 
iriTufrniTi of tile housc ol Aragoo. The 
Mthedzal has a flat basilica roof 
(spoilt), 16 columns of grey granite 
with rich and varied capitals, an early 
pointed chancel arch, and twij chapeb 
of the same period in the rt aisle. 
There are several spirally fiat«d cO' 
lumns and a sarcophagus with relie& ; 
in front of the door are two sphinxes 
of red granite. Numerous inscrip- 
tions, built into the walls of this and 
other builitingB, speafc of the city as a 
colony of Claudius, The aucient 
theatre, now called XftdonnA della 
Qrotta, still retains several of its anb- 
terranean vaults. The laitto remains 
of the amphitheatre are close to the 
Toad outside the town. The Ospizia 
of the monastery of 8. Antonio, 2 m. 
distant, perched on the crest of the hill, 
commands a magnificent prospect, !Oi8 
great volcanic crater of floccamoiyftia 



On leaving Teano the rly., follow- 
ing a tortuous direction, passes through 
a fertile region of olives, vines, aiid 
com, and leaving on tlie rt. the rango 
of hills which extends &am Bocca 
d' Evandro to the promontxiry of Mon- 
dragone. Closej: to (he line the Tbrrt 
di R'oncoUai is passed, before reach- 



BpaiH^ (331 bV w^siuui B. ffili^auM 
runs daflj toGaete,,TottSi,'^en»iiia,, 
amdVeUBtriCB.le.*'). 
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4 m. NJB. lies Oalyi, the ancient 
Oaks, containing scarcely a dozen 
honses and a small ruined castle of the 
middle ages. The site is encumbered 
with ruins, and coins are often found 
by peasants. The best remains are 
those of a temple, a ruined arch of 
brickwork, and ike theatre. The 
temple is interesting. Several cham- 
bers are well preserved, and are lined 
with reticulated'masoniy. In the first 
chamber are numerous fragments of 
relie& in stucco on the inner wall; 
among them some sitting figures, a 
tripod, and palm-leaves. The ruin is 
now called Sta, Casta, ** But the most 
interesting object,** says Mr. Craven, 
''is a small foimtain formed of a 
marble slab, bearing on its surface a 
very well executed bas-relief of elegant 
design, composed of festoons of vme- 
leaves and ^pes with a mask in the 
centre. This relic is placed against 
the base of a steep rock covered with 
creepers, forming one side of a singular 
little volcanic glen, bearing the marks 
of innumerable conduits, probably for 
the purpose of supplving baths.** 
Some fine specimens of Roman gold 
ornaments have been found here. 

The wines of Calvi are celebrated by 
Horace — 

Otecnbnm, et pnelo domitam Calenor 
Ta bibes Qvam ; mea nee Faebnue 
Temperant vltea, neque Formiani 

Pocola coUes. 
lOd, I. XX.] 

Vesuvius and Ischia are now for the 
first time seen on the rt. Beyond 
Pigni^taro (3723) the rly. enters the 
great plain of the Campagna Felice, 
now called Terra di Zavoro, across 
which it runs until reaching the Yol- 
tumo, spanned by an iron bridge of 
seven arches, outside the fortifications 
of Capua. There are fine views over 
the mountain group of the Pizzo di 
Salvatore on the L, and Monte Tifata 
faarther on. 

OAPTT A does not stand on the site of 
ancient Capua, but on that of Cast" 
linvmy well known for its gallant de- 
fence Bganst HamdhaL The positioii 

of ancient Capua k to he sought at 

SamiaJfaria^ 3 m, farther on. 



Modem Capua was built in the 9th 
centy., and is the see of an archbishop. 
It stands on the L bank of the Yoltumo, 
which forms so extensive a curve as to 
surround at least two-thirds of the town. 
Its fortifications, first erected in 1231 
by Fuccio Fiorentino, were reconstruc- 
ted and enlarged by Vauban on the 
modem system. They were remodelled 
and strengthened with euihworks in 
1855, under the direction of a Eussian 
officer. In 1501 Capua was trea- 
cherously taken and sacked by Caesar 
Borgia, when 5000 of its inhab. perish- 
ed by the sword. Near the nunnery 
a terrace is shown from which many 
ladies, to avoid dishonour, threw them- 
selves into the river. Capua now ranks 
as one of the three Neapolitan mili- 
tary stations of the first class. On 
the 1st of Nov. 1860 it was taken by 
the Italian army from Francis II. after 
the battle of tne Voltumo. The re- 
stored Gothic Oathedral has an en- 
trance court with 18 columns of granite 
and marble, and some granite columns 
of unequal size from the ruins of (7as^. 
linum in its nave. At the altar rail- 
ings are two small columns of lom^ 
antico, and a fine candelabrum in the 
form of a column with alternate circles 
of carving and mosaic, and an elabo- 
rate capital. In a chapel on the 1. is 
the Madonna della Eosa, severely 
Gothic, perhaps of the 13th centy., 
important in the history of art ; and in 
the 3rd chapel on the rt. is a good pic- 
ture of the Virgin and Child with 
SS. Stephen and Lucia, by Antoniazzo 
(1489), on a gold ^ound. In the very 
interesting and curious crypt, which is 
of the Norman times, are some mosaics, 
several very handsome pillars of grey 
marble, breccia corallina, and porta 
santa, a Eoman tomb with reliefs, 
and an Entombment by Bottiglieri, In 
front of the Cathedral is a granite 
column on a pedestal, and there are 
two others at tiie doorway of 8, JEligto 
The Annunziata is supposed to be built 
on the ruins of an ancient temple. 
Under an arch of the Piazza dei ^u- 
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of a tcead-wheel, from 

the sepulchral uniof a certtinFiiMena, 
a i«demptor or contractor. Itiraifroin 
the Fiatisa ii Gi«Bei that Borgia, 
while receiving the raiiBom agreed 
upon for peace, gaTO tie ugnal for thu 



The Homo Campano, opes daily, 
except Sun., from 9 to 3, containa 
some interesting local antiquities, in- 
cluding ancient eoreopliagi, reliefs, and 
inacripticus from tJie amphitheatre of 
Capua, vases, tarra-cotta Btatuettea aiid 
reeaels, coins, and some mutilated 
heads of etatuoa. The great feature of 
tiio muBcum ia the collecliDn of tu&i 
statuea representing the Oscan goddess 
of Maternity as an old woman with 
several babies on each ann. 

Some Calanwiis have been recently 
opened beneath the town. From the 
bridge over the river there is a fine 
'view of the aurronnding heights. 

The rly. cmitinuee across Qie plain, 
gradually approaching the hilly group 
ofMonto'n&ta,to 

SAITTA HaSIA, on the site of the 
ancient Capna. This city (18,000) 
was founded by Etruscan settlers in 
Campania under tho name of Fuf- 
jumuin, and became known aa Capaa 
after its occupatioQ by the Sanmites. 
Among the oitLes of Italy, Cttpua was 
second to Borne alone ; and even alter 
it had submitted to 'Cos prctection of 
the Bomans, its celebrity extended not 
only to every part of Italy, but even 
to Greece and Sicily. But the pride 
and ambition of the Camponians could 
not resist the temptation held out to 
them by the succeases of Hannibal, of 
being raised through bis means to the 
first rank among the Italian cities. It 
is well known that the alliance then 
formed proved fatal to both pardcs. 
The Corfliaginian forces, enervated bj 
the pleasures of Capua, could no 
longer obtain the same brilliant suo- 
oessea which had hitherto attended 
their victorious career, and that city 
■ocn saw itself threatoned by a power- 
tbl Soman army encamped beforo 
its walis. The aege was carried on 



irith that determinatioii vhion the 
ileiire of veiueanoe Inipirea, Hannibal, 
(taffled in £ bin att^snte to oreate a 
^veroon in &vcur of his unfbrtnnate 
slliea, vraa compelled to leave them to 
their bte, and Capua waa reduced to 
the necessity of surrendering to iti 
incensed and nteroilesi foe. TluMe 
senators who had not by a volontaiy 
dea^ anticipated the santmice of the 
general fell under the axe 



the lictor. 
iluced to slavery, 
iind habilatioi " ~ 



The c 



Even the wtdli 

order t£at the be. ' 
ght not be deatitnte 



LivT reports, in 
lands of Italy d 

iif cultivators. It was reatoTed to 
tavDur by the Ctcsars, and in Stmbo's 
ume it had recovered its former mag- 
ai&cenco. The last important in- 
crease was under Nero ; but it ocm- 
tinncd to flourieh till a late period of 
the Boman empire, when it bill onder 
the repeated attadca and deraitatuma 
of the Ooths, Vandala, and Lomharda. 
[te ciroumferonce haa been eatimated 
»t between 5 and S m., and ita popola- 
i:^ .. onn nnn Ti^g anoicnt oty had 
which, the I*orta 
Jovis, mentioned by Livy, lad to the 
temple of Jupiter on Monte Ti&ta, now 
crowned by a chapel of 8. Nicola. 

The "Amphlthaatre, { m. from the 

-ly stat. (adm. 1 {r,\ is su[^iosed to 
36 tho oldest in Italy, and to have 
served as a model fbr all the otheta. 
According to Cioero, it was catM^de 
of holding 100,000 peieona. Three 
oC its conidors still exist in a Uier- 
able state of preservation ; and the re- 
mains of two more may also be seen 
beyond them. They were entered by 
a aeries of 80 arches, of whidi only 
two remain. On the keystone are 
busta of deitiea. The walls are com- 
posed of blocks of travcrtinoioined to- 
gether without cement. The anna 
contains many subatructiona and apart- 
ments, resembling those at PoeeuoU, 
wbich enable us to form a better idea 
of the internal arrangement of such 
buildings than even the Coliseum itoelf. 
The steps which the gladiators as- 
ceofted, the -pWa -wWre liifeT *««» 
I csniBd out wten. IcOifA, 'iiiB -^insnu^ 
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and the dens of the animals are easily 
recognised. The passages are filled 
-with rains of the buildmg, forming a 
little museum, among whieh are por- 
tions of Corinthian columns, and some 
fine fragments of marble friezes, &c., 
carved with relief of lions, stags, dogs, 
and other animals. Gladiatonal com- 
bats were invented by the Campanians; 
and the awning, or velarium^ employed 
in the Eoman theatres, was first used 
here. The best place for enjoying a 
full view of the building is the second 
story. After the city of Capua had 
been destroyed by the Saracens, in the 
9th cent., the amphitheatre was con- 
verted into a citadel, and was totally 
ruined by the defence of the Saracens 
against Athanasius, Bishop of Naples, 
by whom they were besieged. 

To the S. of the modem town ex- 
isted the ancient Necropolis; in the part 
bordering on the rly. numerous very 
beautiful Italo-Greek vases have been 
dug out. At a short distance are the 
remains of a trinmplial arch, under 
which the road to modem Capua passes. 
The principal *ohxiroh contains many 
marble and granite columns from 
Boman bmldings; and under the mo- 
dem barracks uie remains of a large 
crypt and portico are still visible. 

5 m. from 8. Maria, on the declivity 
of Monte Tifata, is the village of 8. 
Angelo in Formis. The abbey was 
founded in 1058 ; but the church was 
not finished till 1075, under the super- 
intendence of Desiderius, abbot of 
Monte Cassino. The church is chiefly 
interesting from its frescoes, painted 
by Greek artists at the time of its erec- 
tion, and showing that Byzantine art 
of that period was, if anything, in- 
ferior to Koman. Taiq building is also 
noteworthy as presenting the earliest 
example of the complete ornamentation 
of a church with a series of subjects 
subordinate to one another, and illus- 
trating the entire Sacred History ; and 
also for containing the first known ex- 
ample of the Last Judgment as the 
subject of a picture. This fresco is 
over the chief entrance; the tortures of 
hell are TepTeaented with great vivid- 
ness. In tiie apse ia a fresco repxe- 
^nting Christ enthroned^ with the 
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symbols of the Evangelists ; below, the 
archangels and the abbot Desiderius 
with a model of the church in his hand. 
On the rt., the Virgin between two 
angels, witn six busts of female saints 
below. Above the arches of the centre 
aisles are three courses of paintings : 
representing kings and prophets of the 
Old Testament, and scenes of the Pas- 
sion. Over the chief portals outside is 
a half figure of the Virgin between two 
angels ; beneath, the half figure of an 
angel. In the lunettes of the porch 
are scenes from the lives of S. Anthony 
and S. Paul the Hermit, partly de- 
stroyed. 

A pleasant drive may be taken to 
(8 m. S.) Aversa (Rte. 17), through 
;S^. TammarOf visiting the Casino Reale 
di CarditellOy 2 m. on the rt., a royal 
farm with a prettily decorated cottage, 
extensive stabling, and preserves of 
wild boar. The farm is surrounded by 
a wall of 6 m. On Ascension-day it is 
the scene of a popular Festa, 

The carriage-road from S. Maria to 
Caserta passes two well-preserved 
Roman tombs. The rly. runs parallel 
with it to 

OASEBTA (30,000), a clean and well 
built town, the capital of the province 
of Terra di Lavoro, and the see of a 
bishop. Opposite the rly. stat. is the 

^Palace of Caserta. (Adm. by ticket, 
to be obtained at the Palazzo Keale at 
Naples, or from the innkeeper at Ca- 
serta ; attendant, 1 fr.) The estate of 
Caserta was bought of the Dukes of 
Sermoneta by Charles III., and the 
palace begun in 1752. The architect 
was Vanvitelli, and it is considered his 
masterpiece, and one of the finest 
palaces in Europe. From whatever 
side it is approached, we cannot fail to 
be struck with the singular elegance 
and harmony of the design. The length 
of the S. front is 780 ft. ; the height 
125 ft. : each fioor has 37 windows. 
It is in the richest style of Italian archi- 
tecture, and built of travertine from 
the quarries of S, Ictcyq^ T^'sax ^wg^^a.. 
Tke gtea\i dAxwiCi^ q^cc»& ^x:^'^ ^^^^Rst- 
tico 'wbic'b. mett^^ ^^ -^V^^ \^;^ ^V 
the ^a:iafie, wi^L^ISrco^Mgc^ Vc^^^^ ^'««^- 
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cade is seen in the distance. From the 
centre of this portico, where the four 
courts form a cross, springs the ^;rand 
staircase, the walls of which are inlaid 
with lumachella of Trapani. At the 
top of the stairs is the great vestibule, 
ornamented with rich marbles and 
columns of Sicilian breccia. The in- 
terior of the palace is more remarkable 
for its architecture than for the decora- 
tions or furniture of the rooms. The 
Chapel, upon which marbles, lapis 
lazuli, and gilding have been lavished, 
contains a presentation in the Temple 
by MengSy five pictures by Seb. ConcOf 
and an altar-pieoe by Bonito, The 
Theatre, decorated with alabaster co- 
lumns, has five rows of boxes. The 
16 Corinthian columns of African mar- 
ble were brought from the Temple of 
Serapis at Pozzuoli. There are 40 
boxes, besides that for the royal family. 
The Gardens wiU afford more pleasure 
than the uninhabited chambers of the 
palace. The mountains around are the 
collecting ground for the water supply- 
ing the cascades. Canals and aque- 
ducts convey it to a tunnel in one of 
the hills, whence it falls about 50 ft. 
into a basin. It is then taken by a suc- 
cession of leaps in a straight line down 
the slope of the hill, where it can be 
seen from the palace. The srand cas- 
cade is made to represent the story of 
Diana and Actseon. In the basins be- 
tween the cataracts are kept several 
gigantic trout, where they lirive well 
and are fed on frogs. The so-called 
English garden on the £. side was 
made by Queen Caroline in 1782. The 
views from various parts of the grounds, 
and especially from the terrace above 
the cascade, are extremely interesting. 
In the Botanic Garden are some re- 
markably fine specimens of trees, a 
Cedar of Lebanon 96 ft. high and 12| 
ft. in girth, Taxodium mucronatumfram 
Mexico, 85 ft. high and 13 ft. in girth, 
a Liquidambar 90 ft. high, and more 
than 8 ft. girth, and a Tidip-tree, shat- 
tered by Hghtning, 12} ft. in girth, 
besides some noble exotic pines. In 
the 1. of the park still exists a portion 
of the ancient feudal forest of the 

piincea of Caserta, Adjoining the N. 

^if of the Qardem is the Boyal Casino 



of 8. Leneio, which can 
either by walking through 
by a road that runs outsi 
It is 3 m. from the palace, 
a much more extensive vie 
rising behind it is covered 
forest, abounding in game. 

4 m. N.E. of the moderr 
Caserta Y ecchia, built by tl 
in the 8th cent. Some of 
and bastions still remai] 
*church of S. Michael is ai 
specimen of mixed Normj 
ture of the 12th cent. Tl 
excellent sculpture outsidt 
ing, and a S. tower, throug 
road passes under a pointed 
arcade of the centred towe 
outside and roimd within, 
has 18 grey marble column 
capitals, a square mosaic 
shafts, very beautiful in de 
choir with ancient paver 
splendid tomb under a Gc 
in each transept. Among 
to the E. is a large and ni 
round tower. This churc] 
all means be visited, and 
magnificent view. 

A carriage-road leads 1 
Caiazzo, and (24 m.) Piedin 
(Rte. 17). 

The rly. continues S.E. 
stat. of 

Maddaloni (18,767), i 
built roimd the base of ( 
lower peak is crowned wit 
towers of its mediaeval ca< 
higher with the large cl 
Michele. The massive ai 
baronial palace of the 
former dukes, is now oc< 
college. 

The rly. soon afterwards 
reach 

Cancello (1284), a villag 
of a hill, crowned by a 1 
castle flanked with towe 
old post road running 1^ 
place to (25 m.) Beneventc 
quaries have placed the 
celebrated Caudine "FoTlsft 

A mile \)e70ii9L Cias!L<w 
passes on ^e xt. ^e ^< 



ya l-r^BdolT^B^ ■ 
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where, on the property of the 

family, nmnerous omaments 

have been found. On the 

bnte Somma, the N. buttress 

us. 

(13,633), retains the site as 

the name, but no remains, of 

an ancient town of Campania, 

and burnt by Hannibal in 

. Acerra is the supposed birth- 

the Neapolitan Pulcmella. 

^. now runs by the side of the 

Ji CarmignosnOf the aqueduct 



which formerly supplied Naples with 
water from S. Agata ; and crosses the 
sluggish canals, called Regi Lagni (the 
ancient Clanius^, constructed for the 
purpose of draining the Pantano, or 
marsh. Acerra and CasalnuoYO are 
still subject to malaria, which is in- 
creased by the flax-grounds, where the 
stalks are left to macerate. 

At OasalnaoYO Vesuvius becomes 
visible to the 1., and a view of the 
coast line opens out on the approach to 
Naples. 
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FBDIOIPAL SIGHTS, WHEN TIME IS 
LIMITED. 

lai Dm. — Excursion to Pompeii. 

9inK Day* — Museum, ground-floor; 
drlTe to San Martino by the Via Sal- 
Tatar Boea, returning by the Via 
TaMo. 

3n2 Day, — Excursion to Pozzuoli, 
the Solfitea, Lakes of Lucrinus and 
AvemuBy Baiso, Misenum, Lake of 

4M i^^.-— Palazzo fieale. Churcliea 
of L'lnooroasLt&y 8. Mana Kuoya, 
MimteOUyeta, ft Chiara, S.DomeBico, 



S. Lorenzo, S. Filippo Neri, S. Gen- 
naro (Cathedral), S. Bestituta; Pal. 
Beale di Capodimonte. 

5th' Day. — Excursion to Vesuvius 
and Herculaneum. 

6th Day, — Museum, upper floor; 
Catacombs of San Gennaro dei Poveri ; 
Churches of S. Giovanni a Carbonara, 
and 8S. Severino and Sosio. 

§ 1. GENERAL TOPOGRAPHY. 

5^' "S. ^a.\K \mdL \^^ Vb* ^,^ssv^'^^ "^^^ 
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Boute 1. — Naples : 



beautiful site in Europe. It is built 
on the N. shores of the Gulf, which is 
upwards of 35 m. in circuit, from the 
Capo della Campanella on the S.E., to 
tiie Capo di Miseno on the N.W. 

The county which lies along the 
N.E. shores of this bay is an extensive 
flat, continuous with megreat plain of 
the Campania Felix, Tne river Se- 
beto {Sebetus) flows through it. In 
ancient times a marsh, it is now under 
cultivation principally as market gar- 
dens, from which the capital derives 
its very abundant supply of vegetables. 
Between Naples and the chain of the 
Apennines, Vesuvius rises insulated in 
the plain, its lower slopes studded 
with densely-peopled villages. Along 
the coast, between Vesuvius and the 
sea, are the towns of Portici, Resina, 
Torre del Greco, Torre Annimziata, 
and the sites of Herculanemti and 
Pompeii. To the W., is the town of 
Castellammare, at the foot of Monte 
Sanf Angelo, the highest point of that 
mountain range which forms the S.E. 
boundeuy of the Bay, an ofi&hoot from 
the main chain of the Apennines. 

The coast to the W. of Naples^ as far 
as tiie Promontory of Misenum, is more 
broken and irregular. The general 
character of the district is volcanic, 
with vast accumulations of ejected 
matter, volcanic sands, and layers of 
scorias and pimiice, which since their 
deposition have been extremely eroded 
by sea air and other atmospheric action. 
It will be observed that in this region, 
the volcanic forcesnot having escaped by 
means of eruption through a crater, as 
at Vesuvius, tlifa takes the place of lava. 
' Naples itself is built at the base and 
on the slopes of a range of hills, which 
have the general form of an amphi- 
theatre. This range is divided mto 
two natural depressions by a transverse 
ridge bearing in its different portions the 
names of Capodimonte, St. Ehno, and 
Pizzofalcone, and terminating on the S. 
in the small promontory on which 
stands the Castel dell' Ovo. The 
crescent which lies to the E. of this 
J7{/^ indudea the largest and most 
anaient portion of the city, extending 
iJwm tie danka of Capodimonte and 
«% Wmo to the Scbeto, and including 



within its circuit the principal public 
edifices and establishments. It is in- 
tersected from N. to S. by a long 
street, of which the lower portion is 
the Via Toledo, officially called Via 
Homaj and is perhaps more densely 
peopled than any town of the same 
extent in Europe. The crescent on 
the W, of St. Elmo is the modem city, 
known as the Chiaia, and enclosed on 
the N.W. and N. by the long Corso 
Vittorio Emanuele. A broad road 
extends along the shore at the foot of 
Pizzofalcone, bearing in its various 
parts the names of U Gigante, Santa 
Lucia, Chiatamonc, and Vittoria. The 
Chiaia forms a long and somewhat nar- 
row strip of streets and squares occu- 
pying the space between the sea and 
the lower depressions of the Vomero. 
The broad Riviera di Chiaia, running 
parallel to the shore, bordered on the 
S. by handsome houses, and on the S. 
by the public gardens called the Villa 
Nazionale, passes along its whole 
length. At the extremity of the Chiaia 
are the quarters of the Piedigrotta and 
the Mergellina. From the former the 
Grotta di Posilipo leads to Pozzuoli. 
From the Mergellina a good road winds 
over the S. face of the promontory to 
the same town. 

The length of Naples from the Ponte 
della Maddalena to the Mergellina is 
4 m, ; the breadth from Capodimonte to 
the Castel dell' Ovo is 2^ m. 

Strada or Via is the term applied 
to broad streets ; VicOy Vicolo^ VicolettOf 
are the names respectively for a nar- 
row street, a lane, and an alley; a 
hilly street leading from tiie new to the 
old town, is called Calata ; one leading 
to the suburbs Salita ; streets so steep 
as to require steps, are Oradoni; when 
laid out ia zigzags, Bampe, The new 
streets bear the name of Via, but here 
and there the term iZtca, a record of the 
Angevine dynasty, is met witix. The 
larger open spaces formerly called 
Larghi are now generally designated as 
Piazze, 



The oxigm. oi "S^sijAfiR^ «J^ \sid5Lt^\ftaL 
by itB name, ia -anAowVi^^.-^ G^t^^. \\. 
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seems that a colony of the neighbour- 
ing OnmaB first settled on the spot, and 
gave the city which they founded the 
name of Parthenope; and that subse- 
quentW' they were joined by a colony 
01 Athenians and Chalcidians, with 
some settlers from Pithecusas (Ischia), 
who built a distinct city under the 
name of Neapolis, or tibie new town; 
upon which Fartiienope assumed the 
name of Palxopolxsy or the old city. 

1. The Greek Pebiod.— The tes- 
timony of livy leaves no doubt that 
PalsBopolis and Neapolis, though distinct 
in name, were identical in language, in 
customs, and in government. But all 
attempts to define with accuracy their 
relative extent and situation, in spite 
of the learning expended upon the 
task, have faued. Palasopolis pro- 
bably occupied the site of the modem 
Hzzofalcone, while Neapolis extended 
E. from its base as far as Porta Capu- 
ana. 

At a very early period Palxopolis and 
' Neapolis became united as a Bepublic. 
They allied themselves with Bome 
about B.C. 400, and at a later period their 
walls were so strong as to offer resistance 
to Pyrrhus, Hanmbal, and Spartacus. 
When the Komans became masters of 
the world they looked with favour on 
a Bepublic wmch had retained its inde- 
pendence without joining in the wars of 
other States, which had always afforded 
a generous asylum to the exiles of 
Borne, and which possessed an irre- 
sistible fascination in the luxuries of 
its climate and its habits, and in the 
beauty of its scenery. In me plenitude 
of the imperial power and of the intel- 
lectual greatness of Bome, her em- 
perors, her statesmen, her historians, 
and her poets took up their residence 
on the shores of Naples. 

2. Under THE BoMANS. — During the 
Civil Wars a body of the partisans of 
SyUa, having entered the city by 
treachery, massacred most of its inhab. 
B.o. 82. Aug^ustus is said to have united 
the two Greek cities, and to have 
restored their walls and towers. He 
remded irearaeaHj at Naples, and died 

atNola, Tiheriaa, dunng his stay, 

made tbe Island of Capri infamous by 

his exceaaea; CZaudius assumed the 



Greek costume and became an ofiSlcer 
of the Bepublic ; Nero acted on one of 
the theatres of the city; Titus assumed 
the office of its Archon, and Hadrian of 
its Demarch. 

3. Under the Goths. — The walls 
of Naples, which were complete at the 
invasion of Italy by Odoacer in 476, 
were so strengthened by his successors 
that the city became one of the strongest 
of Italy. In 536 it defied the skill and 
resources of Belisarius, who, however, 
turning aside its aqueduct, marched his 
troops into the city through its channel. 
In 543 the waUs resisted the attack of 
Totila, who, after a protracted siege, 
reduced the city by famine, and razed 
its fortifications. 

4. Under the Eastern Emperors. 
— When the Gothic kingdom had been 
sufcdued by Narses, he seized Naples, 
and made it subject to the Exarchs of 
Bavenna. Under this rule, the walls 
were rebuilt to resist the invasion of 
the Longobards, who besieged the city 
without success in 581. The citizens 
afterwards became sufficiently powerful 
to assume the right of electing their 
own governor by the title of Console or 
Duca. 

5. Under the Bepublic and the 
Lombards. — For nearly 400 years after 
Naples threw off the yoke of the East- 
ern Empire it retained its independence. 
It was besieged twice by the Longo- 
bard dukes, who eventusdly compeUed 
Naples to become tributary to the 
Duchy of Beneventum. In 1027 Pan- 
dolfo IV., Prince of Capua, besieged 
and took Naples from Duke Sergius. 
But in 1030 Sergius recovered the city 
with the aid of tne Greeks and of those 
Norman adventurers who had already 
begun to make their valour felt in 
Southern Italy. In reward for the 
services received, Sergius gave the 
Normans some land between Capua 
and Naples, upon which they built 
Aversa, 

6. Under the Normans. — In 1130 
Boger successfully besieged the citY% 
ana "waa "wto^^BMOfe^ '^^^Skst ^ ^-^j^^^ 

sou, ex!teEA^^ ^^ c^^^:^^ ^"^ ^x^^i 
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been completed by his successors Wil- 
liam II. and Tancred, in whose reign 
the city was unsuccessfully besieged by 
the Emperor Henry VI., who claimea 
the kingdom in right of his wife Con- 
stance, the only daughter of Roger. 

7. Under THE SuABiANS. — Fi^erick 
II. founded the University of Naples, 
and by making the city his residence 
became also the founder of its greatness 
and prosperity. In 1253, after a siege 
of 10 months, Conrad, his son, gained 
possession of Naples and demolished 
the walls, which were soon after re- 
stored and enlarged by Pope Inno- 
cent IV. 

8. Under the Angevine dynasty. — 
Charles I. made greater efforts than any 
of his predecessors to give strength and 
importance to Naples. He removed 
the seat of government hither from 
Palermo, extended the city on the E. 
side as far as the Piazza del Mercato, 
filled up the marshy tract between the 
old walls and the sea, and built in 1283 
the Castel Nuovo. He also repaired its 
walls, paved the streets, destroyed the 
ancient palace of the Neapolitan Re- 
public, began the restoration of the 
cathedral, and built several churches 
and monasteries. His son Charles II. 
built the Molo Grande and the castle 
of St. Elmo, enlarged the city walls, 
and strengthened me fortifications on 
the sea-side. Naples was besieged 
a^n and again with varied success by 
different princes of the house of Anjou, 
until in 1442, after a protracted siege, 
Alfonso of Aragon entered it through 
the canal of an aqueduct, caUed the 
Pozzo di 8. Sofia, and expelled for ever 
the Angevine dynasty. 

9. Under the Aragonesb. — Fer- 
dinand I. extended the city walls toward 
the E. and employed Giuliano da 
Majano to fortify them. He opened 
new gates, some of which are stiU 
standmg, as are portions of the walls. 
He also restored the cathedral, erected 
a lighthouse on the Molo, and intro- 
duced the art of printing and the manu- 
facture of silk. 

10. Under the Spaniards. — On the 
accession of Ferdinand the Catholic, 

JYetro Nayairo, the celebrated mili- 
taijr engineer, was employed by Gon- 



salvo de Cordova to mine the Castel 
dell* Ovo. In 1535 the city received 
its greatest and last enlaigement from 
the viceroy Don Pedro de Toledo. He 
extended me fortifications to St. Elmo, 
and PizzoMcone, filled up the foese 
of the Angevine fortifications on the 
W. side, and opened the Via Toledo 
(now Roma) on its site. Between this 
period and me year 1695 other improve- 
ments were undertaken by successive 
viceroys, some of whom however carried 
back with them various statues and 
other works of art on their return to 
Spain. 

11. Under the House op Austria. — 
The emperors of Austria governed the 
kingdom by their viceroys, who were 
mostly Germans. In the brief space of 
27 years there were not less than 13 
viceroys, four of whom held office for 
only half a year. Amidst such changes 
in me executive, the public works were 
wholly disregarded. 

12. Under the Spanish Bourbons. — 
The conquest of Naples by Don Carlos, 
the younger son of Philip IV., and his 
accession to the crown by the title of 
Charles III., were important events in 
the history of modem Naples, which 
owes to him her present development 
in wealth, in population, and in extent. 
He enlarged the Palazzo Reale, com- 
pleted the harbour of the Molo Grande, 
built the theatre of San Carlo, the 
Albergo de' Poveri, and the palace of 
Capodimonte, and fortified the shores 
of the bay. His son, Ferdinand I., 
and Joseph Bonaparte and Murat during 
tiie French occupation, effected also 

great improvements, establishing the 
otanic Garden, Museum, Academy, 
and other public institutions. 

13. Under the House op Savoy. — 
The standard of revolt raised in Sicily 
by Garibaldi against the young Hng 
Prancis II. proved successful, and on 
the 7th Sept., 1860, the ^neral entered 
Naples, and proclaimed Victor Emanuel 
of Savoy Kmg of Italy. A great deal 
has been done for the improvement of 
the town during the reign of the late 
and present monarch. Many of the 
squares \iave "been "^«sv\»^. V\^ Xsaka 
and gardens*, aevetaL "ttsrsr .%\x^^\a ^?aX. 
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a magnificent embankment carried from 
tiie quay of S. Lucia, along the front 
of me Chiatamone, and the Villa 
Nazionale: and a capital road, the 
GoTso Vittorio Emanuele, made all 
along the heights above the town. 

Since the terrible visitation of cholera 
in 1884, which caused such havoc in 
the crowded quarters of the city, the 
authorities have commenced an entire 
reconstruction of these sites, and are 
gradually removing the poorer part of 
uie population to new and healthy 
dwellingplaces in the outskirts of the 
town. This important extension lies 
chiefly in the direction of the lUy. 
Station, and on the heights of the 
Yomero. Inmiense works are also in 
progress along the quay, comprising a 
new harbour, solid embankments, and 
handsome promenades. The total cost 
of these improvements will exceed four 
millions sterling. 



§ 3. PRESENT REMAINS OF ANCIENT 
NAPLES. 

Fragments of the Temple of Castor 
and Pollux are preserved in the facade 
of the church of San Paolo, which 
occupies its site. They consist of two 
columns, a portion of an architrave, and 
two torsos. 

Of the other temples scarcely any- 
thing has survived except a few colunms 
and sculptures, used up in the construc- 
tion of file churches which were built 
upon their ruins. 

Ponti BoBSi, judiciously repaired in 
1843, preserves remains of the Julian 
aqueduct {Aqua Julid) about 50 m. long, 
constructed by Augustus to supply the 
Roman fleets at Misenum with water. 
It commenced at Serine (Rte. 2) and 
was fed by the river Sebeto. The 
remains now visible lie in a deep cutting 
on the slope of the hiU of Capodimonte, 
and are built of solid masses of tufa, 
lined with red bricks, from which the 
epithet Boss! is derived. Before reach- 
ing this valley Hie aqueduct separated 
Intxf two brai^cb&i. One of these pro- 
ceeded into the heart of the city, and 
fiimisbed it with ita prSnoipal supply 



of water down to the time of Belisarius, 
who broke down this branch, and 
marched his troops through the channel. 
The other crossed the Yomero, where 
its remains may stiU be seen, and pro- 
ceeded to Baiae and Misenum, where it 
terminated in the great reservoir of the 
Piscina Mirahilis, This aqueduct has 
been re-established, and forms the pre- 
sent water supply (§ 12). 

In the Via Antioaglia, nearly oppo- 
site the cathedral, are the two arches 
and other remains of an ancient theatre 
in which Nero acted. 

The ^Catacombs are situated on the 
flanks of the hill of Capodimonte (adm. 
1 f r.). The entrance is from the Church 
of S. Gennaro de' Poveri behind the 
almshouse of the same name, through 
the courtyard of which the visitor is 
conducted. The Church was erected 
in the 8th cent, on the site of a chapel 
in which the body of S. Januarius was 
deposited in the time of Constantine, 
but has been modernised. The frescoes 
in the vestibule of the inner court, by 
Andrea Sabbatini (1520), an intellectual 
series representing the history of the 
Saint, are unfortunately much defaced. 
The catacombs are excavated in the 
volcanic tufa in the face of the hill. 
They form a long series of corridors 
and chambers, arranged in three stories 
communicating with each other by 
flights of steps. Along the walls of 
the corridors and chambers are ex- 
cavated numerous loctUi, or sepulchral 
niches, in which may still be seen 
skeletons, and rude delineations of the 
olive-branch, the dove, the flsh, and 
other symbols of the early Christians. 
In the 1st gallery is a painting of the 
Good Shepherd, and in the Church, 
which is supported by pillars excavated 
in the rock, is a figure of Christ, dating 
from the 6th cent. The inscriptions 
have been removed to the Epigraphic 
Collection in the Museum. 

The catacombs, which have been 
only partially ex^W^^ «t^ \i^iiK^^k.\ft 
\)eveTym\a\<ca.\ft«sA«x^'wss^^. ^"^^^^^^^ 
section ^\aa \>ee^ o^^-^^^j. ^'saa'^ ^^^ 

tom\> ot ^V.. Qtwxftanfs^^ ^^^^^^ ^ 
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bbxIy painting of the head of the 
Sayiour, 



§ 4. POPULATION. 

Naples contains upwards of 500,000 
inhabitants, and is the most populous 
city in the kingdom. The titled 
nobility are very numerous ; a few of 
them are wealthy, but the majority are 
as poor as they are fond of show and 
parade. The lazzaronij who used to 
figure so prominently in travellers' 
descriptions, and who were considered 
to constitute a distinct race, are nothing 
in reality but the very lowest classes 
of the population, idle and houseless. 
They have of late years been very much 
reduced in numbers. The boatmen and 
fishermen are a singularly industrious 
and hard-working class, and the amount 
of labour they will undergo in such an 
enervating climate is astonishing. 
Though abstemious and frugal, they 
are " a merry, joyous race, with a keen 
relish for drollery, and endued with a 
power of feature that is shown in the 
richest exhibitions of comic grimace." 
—"If Naples," says Forsyth, "be a 
Paradise inhabited by devils, I am sure 
it is by merry devils. Even the lowest 
class enjoy every blessing that can 
make the animal happy, — a delicious 
climate, high spirits, a facility of satis- 
fying every appetite, and a conscience 
which gives no pain .... Here tatters 
are not misery, for the climate requires 
little covering; filth is not misery to 
them who are bom to it, and a few 
fingerings of macaroni can wind up 
the rattling machine for the day." 

The revolting though thoughtless 
brutality exhibited by cart and cab 
drivers has long shocked the visitor 
to Naples, but of late years the Italian 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Auimalfl has been at work, and it is 
to be hoped that some reform in this 
matter may be effected. 

Naples is the noisiest city in Europe 

— ^noisy, not from the rattling of vehicles 

alone, but from the eternal cracking of 

wJups, and screecbing of the human 

roi'oe. ''The abneka and howJa that 

deno^^sh vegetables, orangee, boiled 

sbeU^Ssh and roasted cbestauta are 



varied, it is true, but equally tinen- 
durable. When tiiey pause the bairel 
organ, whose intemeu apparatus is en- 
tirely out of order, or the street singer, 
is always at hand. The tongues of the 
Neapolitans are the most active part 
about them, and they consider an hour 
lost during which they are silent." 



§ 5. CLIMATE. 

The following notice has been kindly 
communicated by an eminent Englisa 
physician, who practised in Naples for 
many years. 

"The climate of Naples may be 
called tonic and bracing, in comparison 
with that of Rome, which is sofb and 
relaxing; the autumns are delightful, 
and the spring months, February and 
March, often veiy trying to delicate 
lungs, from the cold dry winds whidi 
then prevail," 

" Naples, however, is neither subject 
to the same degree of cold in winter 
nor the same heat in summer as Home 
or Florence; during the two hottest 
months of the year (July and August) 
the heat of the sun is so tempered by 
sea breezes, that the thermometer 
seldom rises to 84° Fahr., and is often 
below 80®, while in winter it seldom 
falls below 40°. Snow seldom falls, and 
if it does, it melts immediately." 

" The greatest quantity of rain falls 
during the first two or mree weeks of 
October ; during the months of June, 
July, and August, there is little or 
none, and by the end of September the 
grass is nearly burned up by the heat ; 
but as soon as the rains fall everyUiing 
revives, and till the middle or end of 
December the climate is that of an 
English summer ; and this is the season 
when the superiority of the Neapolitan 
climateover that of Home is the greatest. 
In Feb. and March, on the other hand, 
the weather is usually very variable, 
and N. or N.E. winds prevail; tiie 
climate of Home, which is softer and 
less variable, is then preferable." 

" As regards choice oi ^tvua.tiQi\.^ ^q 
Biviera di Cbiaia. "wt3\ \>e ioxraii '"Qaa 
warmest, tke^eTgc\\m».a3vQL^e^o«i^^ 
road "beiiig apt to "be ^anLp*m-wm\ftT, 
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as the sun sinking behind the hill 
leaves them in the shade. The new 

Siarter in the Amedeo is delightfully 
ean and airy, and much inhabited by 
English residents/' 

'* A southern aspect is all important, 
and those who are delicate should 
especially seek a situation protected by 
the Vomero from the N. and N.E. 
winds.*' 

Nothing, to all appearance, can be 
more healthy than the situation of the 
city generally, scattered as it is over a 
series of clifPs and slopes, facing south- 
ward, with the majority of the hotels 
standing on the very margin of the 
bay, which is swept by sea-breezes. 
These natural advantages have however 
been hitherto almost neutralized by 
defects in the important matter of 
drainage. All the sewerage formerly 
ran into the sea, vitiating the air in 
front of the principal hotek, poisoning 
the oysters, moored in baskets opposite 
Santa Lucia, and staining the water 
almost black in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the most popular Sea 
Baths. 

The drainage however has now been 
carried in pipes to Cumae, and the 
beautifrQ coast-line is no longer a source 
of pestilence and disease. 

It should be mentioned that in Naples 
rapid transitions from heat to cold 
make it advisable for travellers to carry 
with them, while sight-seeing, a light 
plaid or shawl. Few constitutions are 
robust enough to stand a sudden plunge 
from the warmth of an Italian sun into 
a cold chiirch or gallery, without the 
precaution of an extra wrap ; and 
persons who run such risks, though 
they may escape any immediate con- 
sequences, often lay the foundation of 
mysterious and unaccountable maladies, 
which may afterwards be traced to this 
very simple cause (see § 18). English 
visitors are apt to forget\that the wrap 
should often be put on when going into 
a buiLdiiig, and not, as wi& us, on 
coming out of it. The chill of the 
sunset hour ia also especially dangerous. 



§ 6. CX)MMERCE AND INDUSTRY, 

The foreign trade of Naples is not so 
considerable as might be expected from 
a city of its size and importance. Ac- 
cordmg to the consular returns the 
value of the exports for 1882 amounted 
to £2,558,760, of which £854,908 was 
to France and Algeria, and £4,066,455 
to Great Britain and the Colonies. 
These exports consisted principally of 
dried and green fruits, madder roots 
and liquorice, hardware and coral, gold 
work and coral ornaments, cumery 
and gloves, &c. The value of the im- 
ports for the same year amounted to 
£5,497,038, of whidi £2,281,804 was 
from Great Britain and the Colonies, 
and £1,247,500 from France and Al- 
geria. Among the principal imports 
were : cotton manufactures, colonials, 
iron, and other metals, grain, woollen 
manufactures, and silk. 

Though a great number of employ- 
ments are carried on at Naples, there 
are hardly any large manufacturing 
establishments. The principal indus- 
tries are the making of wooUen, silk, 
and linen stuffs, gloves, soap, perfum- 
ery, jeweUeiT, eiSthenware, hats and 
carriages. The manufacture of maca- 
roni is carried on chiefly in the towns 
and villages at the foot of Vesuvius. 
It is made from the finest white flour, 
mixed with water, and kneaded with 
heavy wooden blocks, wrought with 
levers; when sufficiently firm it is 
forced through holes each with a spin- 
dle in the centre, which thus forms it 
into hollow cylinders. It is named 
according to the size of these holes, 
macaroni^ vermicelU, or cappellini (little 
hairs). Many of the people earn a 
livelihood by flshing. They are a very 
amphibious class, and may be seen on 
the Marinella standing beside their boats 
in the water, or lying on the beach, 
basking in the sun for an hour at a time. 

The sellers of iced water are very 
numerous in the summer, and do a 
brisk trade. Serino water is now laid 
on to 1i]ii<&\x %\A£i&^ "^\clOs^ ^xsk^xssxsi^iis^ 

5 c. 
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j 7. QATES. 

Tbe gates of Naples have all been 
more or less modemiEodi and being 
■uiTounded ij ftreeta and houaea, are 
now within the cit7. Each ia sot- 
mounted with a bust of B. Qaetano in 
conaequence of a tow of the municipa- 
Uty io Ihat saint during the pla^e of 
1656. 

The Torta Capnana stands on fbe 
old high road to Capna. It ia decorated 
with the anna of Ferdinand I. of 
Aragon, by whom it was erected. It 
waa reatorod by the Florentine QvHiano 
da ifo/ano, in 1495, and ftutber ad- 
ditions made in 1535, when Charles V. 
made his entry into Naples. The reliefs 
and statues of St. Agnello and San 
Gennaro were then placed over it. The 
two towers which flank the gate are of 
tiie time of Ferdinand I., and were 
called Z'Onore and La ViHi, names 
adll inacribed upon them. 

The Porta Holuu, situated at the 
extremity of the Strada Egiziaca, opens 
on the Corso Garibaldi, and the road 
leading to Nola. It ia alao fianked by 
two round towers, called Santa Fe and 
3peraaia, and has a relief of Ferdi- 
nand I. over it. Immediateljr beyond 
is the Central My. Stat. 

The Porta del Carmlna, which stood 
near the churcb of that name, has been 
removed, to widen the thoroogh&re 
leading to the rly, stat. " '' ' 
originw Bite remain ita tw 
round towers, bearing the 
libliitima and La Viltoria. 
moina of round towers between this 
gate and the Porta Capuaua, belonged 



nthe 



wall on the £. of the 



city. 

The Porta lltdiiw, in a street 
W. of the Toledo, waa built by the 
Viceroy Duke do Medina, in 1640, iroi 
the designs of Fansaga. 

The Porta Alba, N. of the Piazza 
Mante (f II), erected in 1632, is 
adorned with a brome etatue of 3. 



The Porto PioDOlo, now deepened 

and enlarged, is historically interesting, 
as the last remnsjit of the andeat port 
i>f Falieopolia, It extended inland as 
far as the aite now occupied by the 
ijiurch of S. Pictro Marlare. On one 
lade of it is the Custom-honse, On the 
point of the Molo Piccolo, which sepa- 
rates the Porto Piccolo bom the Porto 
Grande, is the InoniKalalella, in which 
the Captain of the Port and a branch 
of the Board of Health have their 
offlcee— the general landing-place from 



The Porto OtmuIb « 



(worth ascending for the *viewj, which 
was reduced to its present form in 1B43. 
Charles III., in 1740, completed the 
tmrbour by carrying a pier to the 
N.E., nearly as long as the molo itself, 
leaving the lighthouse at the elbow and 
converting ita whole length t«warda 
Ihc sea into a heavily-armed battery. 
Under this pier are moored passenger 
and mercant^e steam- vessels. A much 
more extensive port is in progreaa, ofi 
the E. extremity of La Marinella, which 
will include a considerable area of the 
present roadstead, the foundations of 
the piers having been laid in May, 1663, 
by tile late King Victor Emanuel. 

The Porto Kilitare ia exclusively for 
ahipaofwar and yachts. It was begun 
in 1826 by Francis I. The old moleof 
the Porto Grande forms ita boundary 
on tbe N.E., and on the S.W. it ia en- 
closed by a broad and massive pier 
running into the sea in a 9.E. direo- 
tion for a distance of 400 yds., to ter- 
minate in an arm bending to the 
K.E. The depth of water ia about 6 



of the Mole has made 
it poaaible for ships of the heaviest 
tonnage to anchor behind it. 
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§ 9. BBIDaES. 

There is only one bridge properly so 
called, the others being viaducts which 
span the yalleys or depressions within 
the city itself. In fact, there is only 
one river at Naples to require a bridge, 
and that is the Sebeto, the classic Sebe- 
thttSf a small and shallow stream. It is 
crossed by the Fonte della Maddalena, 
bidlt by Charles III. on the site of the 
Ponte di Guiscardo. 

The Fonte di Chlaia is a viaduct, 
built in 1634, as a means of communi. 
cation between the hills of Pizzofalcone 
and Sant* Elmo. A long flight of steps 
leads up to it from the higher end of 
the Strada di Chiaia. 

The Fonte della Sanitd. is a noble 
viaduct, built in 1809 by the French 
as part of the new road which they 
made from the Toledo to Capodimonte. 
The suburb of La Sanit& is reputed to 
be the healthiest quarter of Naples. 

The Fonte dell' Immacolatella, at 
the extremity of the Strada del Filiero, 
near the Molo Piccolo, was ei-ected by 
Charles III., and rebuilt in 1843 by 
Ferdinand II. 



§. 10 CASTLES. 

The Cattel Kuoyo was begun in 
1283 by Charles I. from the designs of 
Giovanni da Pisa, About the middle of 
the 15th cent. Alfonso I. enlarged it by 
the addition of another line of walls 
and towers, but the greater part of the 
present structure is attributed to Don 
Pedro de Toledo. In 1862 two of the 
rotmd towers were demolished, in ac- 
cordance with a decree of the Govern- 
ment, ordering every portion of the 
Castel Nuovo that could threaten the 
city to be pulled down^ but the grand 
*triiimplial aroh erected in 1470 to 
commemorate the entry of Alfonso of 
Arragon into Naples was spared. It 
bears an inscription in his honour, and 
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The piazza i. 
brated Bronze i 
monk Guglielmo 
senting in vario 
victories of Ferdii 
of Anjou and th 
Imbedded in one 
cannon-baU, fired 
contests between 
Spaniards in the tin 
Cordova, the gates 1 
off their hinges and used as a barricade. 
The ball remains in such a position 
that it cannot be removed though it 
can be turned roimd. If any difficulty 
is made by the sentry the traveller 
should apply to the Sergeant of the 
Guard, who will allow an inspection of 
the gate, but the fortress cannot be 
entered without permission from the 
Adjutant. 

Inside the gates is a large quadrangle, 
surrounded by the church, the barracks, 
and a building which is said to date 
from the time of the Angevine kings, 
and in which is the magnificent hall 
used as the mincipal Armoury (Sala 
di S. Luigi). This hall has been at dif- 
ferent times a room of royal audience, 
a saloon for state festivals, a music hall, 
and a court theatre. Within its walls 
Celestin Y. abdicated the pontificate 
in 1294. In another room, converted 
into a chapel of S. Francesco di Paolo, 
that saint had his fiEunous interview 
with Ferdinand I. of Aragon as he 
passed through Naples on his way to 
France, whither he nad been summoned 
by Louis XI. The picture of the saint 
is ascribed to Spagnoletto. 

The Corinthian architecture of the 
principal entrance to the Church of 8. 
Barbara is by Oiuliano da Maiano, It 
exhibits, in the details of its deco- 
rations, after the usual manner of 
the time, an incongruous mixture of 
sacred and profane objects. Over the 
door is a beautiful relief of the Virgin 
and Child, said to be also by Majano, 
with low reliefe on the lintel of sub- 
jects from the life of our Saviour, 



and in the centre of "ttv^ faj^^^^ak ^\sw«»>-- 

_^ , tifvA GroliJbiG ^Vfa^-^^foAw^ . ^<k«x *^^ 

IB decorated with stataes of saints and \ Baxsriaty la a «maS^ ^Jwtoaa ^ *^^^\s^e^^ 
reUefy repreaenUng Alfonso entering! and ChVVai a.\Xf;Jsw^\fc^ ^J^*'''^^^ 
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.e interior of the clmrcli has 
j^Dodelled in the ordinary exe- 
a Spanish taate of the I8II1 cent., 
" '"8 original pointed archi- 
ning, except tlie facade 
and spiral turrets of the facade. 
Behind the choir ia a staircase leading 
to a covered gallery hatween the Cttistle 
and the palace which overlooks the 
harbour. 

The Arsenal, adioining the Gastel 
Nuovo and the Soyal Palace, wax 
founded by the Viceroy Mendoza in 
1577. The Wet Dock, or Darsetui, 
begun in 1668 from tho doaigna of a 
C^thuaian monk called BonaBertlura 
Presti, and finlahcd by the able arcM- 
^ Picchiatli, 



Cutel dell* Ore, so called from ita 
egg shape, stands on the small island 
T»Wch Pliny describes under the name 
of Megaris, and is now joined to the 
naiolaad of Pizzofalcone by a cause' 
way on arches. lu the 4th cent, this 
island was given by Constantine to 
the Church, and was called the Isola 
di S. Salvatore. The castle vas founded 
in 1154 by William I. on the designs 
of Maestro Btunto. Fredeticb IL in 
1221 intrusted the work to Iflceolb da 
Pisa; it was completed, however, by 
his contemporary Fwoio. Robert the 
Wise employed Giotto to decorate its 
ehapcl with &eacoea, no trace of which 
now remaina. The CBStle was besieged 
in 1495 by Ferdinand II. and reduced 
to ruin by bis soldiers ; it was ailei- 
wards restored by Pedro de Toledo 
(1532-1554), and is now used as a 
military prison snd barracks. Admis- 
sion by order of the Adjutant of the 
GenetaL 

Cutel Capoftno, better known sa La 

Vicaria, was fbundod by William I., on 

lie designs of Sttono, and completed in 

J33J bf Frederiek II. fejm those of 

-■^iw'i'. It vaa the PsUee of the 3ua- 

Awo, and occaeionallj of the Angerine 



couTta(7}-i6una(t) which weia scatteied 
through the city. A portion of the 
building foil in 1887, and new Iftw- 
courta are in couiee of oonstractdon. 



14ih CI 

chapel dedicated to that Sain^ which 
once crowned the summit of tie bill . 
The castle was founded by Robert the 
Wise in 1329. Tho architect was 
Giacomo de Saiatis. A century later, 
under Ferdinand I,, it waa much en- 
larged, and known as the Castello di S. 
ifariino, from the neighbouring monas- 
tery. This monarch employed upon its 
worka Antonio da Scttignano, and his 
friend Andrea ds Fieaole. Don Pedro 
de Toledo built the castle in its present 
form upon the plans of Luigi Sfcripo. 
Some additions were made in 1641 by 
the Duke de Medina. SanV Elmo ie 
tho most conspicuous feature in the 
landscape of Nsples. Its enormous 
waUa, with counleracsrp and fbases out 
in the solid tufa, and eztensive sub- 
terranean gaUeries, formerly ohtsined 
for it the reputation of great strength ; 
but it is not capable of ofibrini any 
efFectnal reaigtanee to modem artillery. 
Beneath it, in the tuia rock, is a large 
eistern. The 'view &om the ramparts 
is very &ne. The Castle of St. Elmo ia 
uow employed as a military prison, and 
can only be visited by permisaion of 



CMttl del CumiiM, a massive pile, 
founded by Ferdinand I. in 1484, and 
enlarged by Don Pedro de Toledo, is 
now used as a female prison. It was 
the stronghold of the populace in Has- 
aoiello's insorreotion in 1647. 



§11. 

The *Tills Kaiionala is the faTOurila 
promenade of Naples. It is more than 
a mile in Icnu^, &nd. u separated ttam 
the KlNiBTb aiCU!aa.\i^ tt&.\»ta.T^(m%, 
and by Qie'^iaiCi)saccuAofetrav'ii»in(»^_ 
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The ground is diyided into walks, 
planted with acaoias and evergreen 
oaks, ashnibbery of deciduous plants and 
evergreens, and some Australian shrubs, 
date-palms, bananas, &c. The Villa was 
first laid out in 1780, enlarged in 1807 
and 1834, and completed by the addition 
of a sea-wall and broad roadway in 1 883. 
The E. half is in the Italian style, the 
remainder being relieved by the intro- 
duction of winding paths, shrubberies, 
and two small temples to Yirgil and 
Tasso. The large granite hasin which 
tormn +^'» ' — ' 



ciien uui^o- 
ferreu to mo Museum, as it was found 
that the sea air was injurious to the 
marble. Several other ancient statues 
were removed at the same time, and 
replaced by copies. The statue of Gen. 
CoUetta (1776-1831), the historian of 
Naples, was erected by public sub- 
scription in 1866. At the w . end is a 
statue of ThaJhergy who died here in 
1871. A mimicipal band perform in 
the centre of the gardens from 2 to 4 
in winter, and at 9 p.m. in summer, 
when the promenade is much fre- 
quented. Close to the rotunda is the 
attractive Aquarium (p. 56). Here 
also is a statue of Qiambattista Vtco, the 
historian (1744). 

The Biviera di Chiaia was begun 
by the Count d'Olivares, and completed 
by the Duke de Medina Cell, the last 
of the Spanish viceroys. 

The Quay of Santa Luda, condenmed 
to destruction under the new scheme 
for harbour improvements, has long 
been celebrated as an open market for 
oysters and many varieties of shell-fish, 
of which the Neapolitans are extremely 
fond. The fountain, adorned with 
statues and reliefs by Domenico (VAima 
and Giovanni da Nola, wiU shortly be 
moved to the centre of the new em- 
bankment. One of the reliefs repre- 
sents Neptune, and Amphitrite, the 
other a contest of 0ea diYimUQS for the 
posaession of a, nynaih* ' The steam- 
Boats for Capri start mm this point. 



The ^Toledo, now officially called 
the Via Bomay is about 1^ m. in length, 
extending from the end of the Piazza 
del Plebescito to the Museum. It was 
built in 1540 by the Viceroy Don Pedro 
de Toledo, on the western fosse or 
ditch of the old city. It runs N. and 
S., and separates the Naples of the 
middle ages, which lay between it and 
the Castei del Carmine, from the modem 
city, which extends to the westward 
along the S. slopes of Sant' Elmo and 
the Chiaia. It is the greatest thorough- 
fare in Naples, and the site of the prin- 
cipal shops ; from morning to night it 
is thronged with people and with car- 
nages, and it is the busy characteristic 
life with which it swarms, and not its 
buildings, which are in no way re- 
markable, that has given it a world- 
wide fame. 

The Splaggia della Marinella, a long 
marine parade on the E. shore, is laid 
out on groimd partly reclaimed from 
the sea. The railway from the station 
to the arsenal runs along the N. front, 
but is only used for goods traffic. At 
its W. end is the Villa del Popolo, the 
recreation groimd of the lower classes, 
for whose entertaimnent street orators 
{cantastorie) may be heard in the after- 
noon reciting verses from the Italian 
poets. 

The Strada del Molo, considerably 
widened under the new improvement 
scheme, leads E. from the Piazza del 
Mimcipio. At its extremity is the Molo, 
built in 1302 by Charles II., one of the 
favourite promenades of the seafaring 
classes. In the later part of the last 
cent, the Molo was often selected by 
Padre Eocco, the Dominican, as the 
scene of his powerful but sensational 
sermons. On one occasion, while 
preaching on the subject of hell, he 
introduced so many illustrations of 
terror that he brought his hearers to 
their knees. While they were thus 
showing every sign of contrition, he 
cried out, " Now all you who sincerelY 
repent of ^avtt ^\x\&^ VO^^ ^s^ -^^ssss. 

hands. " B.o\7 l^^\ka5i<^'^^^^Siaj^ ^ - 



«s? 
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daimed Bocoo, '* thou who with thine 
adamantme sword standest at the right 
of the judgment-seat of Ood, hew me 
off every hand which has heen raised 
hypocriticiJly." In an instant every 
hand dropped, and fiooco of course 
poured form a firesh torrent of eloquent 
inyectiye against their sins imd their 
deceit. A striking terra-ootta figure of 
this remarkable friar may be seen in the 
museum of S. Martino. 

The '"Corse Yittorio Emanuele is a 
wide road running round the heights 
aboye the town, from the Infrascata to 
(2^ m.) Piedigrotta; it can be reached 
from the Chiaia by another fine road, 
the Eione Principe Amedeo, or the 
Rione Margherita. At their point of 
junction a funicular railway leaves 
every half hour for the Vomero (25 c). 
This is the easiest way of reaching San 
Martino. The Corso is traversed by a 
steam tramway, and commands beau- 
tiful views of tiie city and the sea. The 
Via TasBO, which diverges from it to 
tiie rt., afibrds even yet finer views, 
running at a higher level (b. 6). It 
ascends to S. Stefano, whence the 
drive may be continued S.W. to 
Posilipo. 



Cayonr (e. 2, 3), a long narrow 
garden planted with palms, is much 
frequented by the lower orders. 

The Fiana del Munioipio, the largest 
square in Naples, is prettily laid out 
with trees and gardens. On the W. 
side is the vast Palazzo del Mimicipio 
A passage leads through the building to 
the Via Roma. On me L is the Teatro 
della Fenice, 

Largo della Cariti, inthe Toledo, W. 
of Monte Oliveto (d. e. 4), has a statue 
of Carlo Poerio (1867) by Solari, erected 
in 1877. 

Large di 8. Demeniee, in the Strada 
dei Tribunal!, has in the centre a taste- 
less obelisk surmounted by a statue of 
/S, Donunick, designed by Pansaga. 

ZMlffoTriaiU Maggiitre, in front of 



the Gesu. is disfigured by a lofty statue 
of the Madonna, covered with souId- 
tured ornaments in the worst possible 
taste (1747). Near this is the Largo 
di Menteliyeto, with a fountain, £- 
signed in 1668, and ornamented with 
a bronze statue of Charles III. 

Largo del Mereato (f. 3, 4). A 

freat iron building has been erected 
ere for the market held every Monday 
and Friday. It is the most historical 
Square of Naples, the scene of the 
tragedy of Conradin in 1268, of the 
insurrection of Masaniello in 1647, and 
of the executions in 1799. There are 
three fountains, the most important of 
which is the Fontana di MasanieUo. 

Largo del Mereatelio, near the top 
of the Via Boma. On the E. side is 
the LiceOj a crescent shaped building 
erected in 1767 by the city of Niq^les 
in honour of Charles III. It was de- 
signed by Yanvitelli, and is surmounted 
by a marble balustrade with 26 statues 
representing the virtues of that sove- 
reign. A statue of Dante was erected 
here in 1872, since which time the 
square has been officially called the 
Piazza Dante, 

Oalleria Prinoipe di Vapoli, opposite 
the entrance to the Museum (e. 3), a 
small covered bazaar, flanked with 
shops and ca£&. 



Plana del Flehisdto (d. e. 5) was 

reduced to its present form in 1810, 
when four convents which stood upon 
the site were removed. On the £. 
side is the Boyal Palace; S. the 
Palace of the Prince of Salerno, now 
the residence of the Military Com- 
mandant ; N. the Prefetivara ; W., in 
a semi-drcle, the church of S. Fran- 
cesco di Paola and the porticos leading 
to it. In the middle of the square are 
colossal equestrian bronze statues of 
Charles III. and Ferdinand I. of Bour- 
bon. The two horses and the statue of 
Charles are by Canova ; that of Ferdi- 
nand 'by C«3^. T\i<&\iA!tor^ qiC^q figoie 

choni^ oi '£l«^eA ika^i« v\ '^i^a 



1 
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modelled as a statue of Napoleon, 
altered into one of Murat, and finally 
converted into that of Charles. Be- 
yond the Theatre of S. Carlo, on each 
side of the entrance to the gardens of 
the Boyal Palace, are two statues, hy 
Bussian artists, of horses in bronze, 
cast at St. Petersburg, and presented 
to Ferdinand II. by the Emperor 
Nicholas of Russia in recollection of 
his reception in 1844 : each is held by a 
naked male figure. They are replicas 
of the Horse*tamers in fix)nt of tihe 
Eoyal Palace at Berlin. 

Lar|0 della Vittoria, at the £. end 
of the villa Nazionale, has undergone 
a considerable extension towards the 
sea. In the centre is a fountain, where 
pet dogs are allowed to bathe in the 
morning. 

The triangular Fiaaa del Hartiri 
is the centre of the English business 
quarter. On three of its sides are 
spacious mansions ; and in the centre a 
marble column haying four colossal 
lions at its base, dedicated in 1864 to 
the Neapolitans who perished in the 
war of Independence. The colimm is 
adorned with trophies, and crowned 
with a Victory in bronze. 



§ 12. WATEB-SUPPLT AND MINERAL 
SPRINOS. 

The Aoqua di Serine (§ 3), a large 
aqueduct opened in 1885, now supplies 
pure drinking water to every part of 
the city. Its main reservoir is situated 
near the park gates of Capodimonte, 
and the interesting water works may 
be inspected by permission of the Sec- 
retary, at No. 5, Strada Chiatamonte. 

mneral Waters. — There are two 
springs within the city, which have a 
local celebrity — ^the Acqua Solfurea 
(64° Fahr.) in the Strada S. Lucia, 
containing sulphuretted hydrogen and 
carbonic add gas ; and the Acqua Fer^ 
rata di PizzofaUxme (68° Fahr.), a 
chalybeate spring, lAmns between the 
Chiatamonte and the Via Partenope. 
In the summer it is mnc ^used, and is 
[S.Iiaiy.'l 



carried to all parts of the city in 
earthen bottles. The large quantity of 
carbonic acid gas which it contains 
(nearly 7 cubic inches in a pint) ren- 
ders it a grateful stimulant. 

§ 13. THEATRES. 

The Teatre San Carle, adjoining the 
royal palace, is celebrated throughout 
Europe as one of the largest buildings 
dedicated to the Italian opera. Its 
rivals in point of size are at Milan, 
Reggio nell' Emilia, Barcelona, and 
Paris. It owes its origin to Charles III., 
and was designed by the Sicilian Gio- 
vanni Mednmo, and built in the short 
space of eight monflis by the Neapoli- 
tan Angela Carasale. It was first 
opened with great solemnity on the 
4th Nov. 1737. The facade is deco- 
rated with reliefs. In the last cent, 
this theatre was celebrated for its ren- 
derings of Anfossi, Guglielmi, Pergo- 
lesi, Cimarosa, Paesiello, and other 
masters, and in our days it has repre- 
sented the best works of Bossini, 
Bellini, Donizetti, and Mercadante. 
The Donna del Lago, Mos^, Sonnam- 
bula, Lucia, Giuramento, and many 
other operas^ere first brought out on 
this stage. Having been accidentally 
burnt down in 1816, it was rebuilt in 
the space of seven months by Nicolini; 
but no alteration was made in the ori- 
ginal form. On entering it for the 
first time, the stranger cannot fail to be 
struck with its great size and the splen- 
dour of its general effect with its six 
tiers of boxes of 82 each. The original 
architect appears to have been tSter- 
wards imprisoned in the castle of S. 
Elmo (for debt or pecidation), where he 
perished miserably. 

Teatre del Tende, or T. Mercadante^ 
built in 1778 in the Str. Molo, the 
second of the two royal theatres, is de- 
voted to operas, ballets, and French 
dramas. 

Teatre de' Ilorentini, for Italian 
farce and drama, is the oldest t^<s»^^ 
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TMtro Bumunio, in the £ 

di Chiaja, is tiie beat Uieatre fo 
formanoes in proae. 



ItalioQ tmd Keapditan burlesque. 

iMtTO della Tsnlee, ii 

del Miinicipio, is devoted tc 
and melodrama. 



tro TartMUM, in the PiazEa 
r, is one of ttie popular theatres 



TfiBtro 

Cavour, ii 

in which broad comedy aoA forces 

performed in the Neapolitan dialect. 

Fulcinella, the popular theatrical 
performance, may still be seen at some 
of tbe minor theatres, conducted gena- 
raUj in the Neapolitan dialect. The 
awkvardness which is the characteristic 
of a clown ia combined in Pulcinella 
with a coarse but facetious homour, 
which populni licence has made the 
vehicle of satire. 



J 14. 

The religious festivala of Nuples 
appear to constitute an important ele- 
ment in the amusementa of the people. 
Like tJieir C^eek progenitors, the Nei 

Solitans, on all occasions, 
leir devotions with their pl< 



3 instituted by Charlea III. i 



plajB of national oharaotei 

* ■. bv CI 

f the victory of the 
Spaniards over the Au^bions, at Yclle- 
tn, in 1T44. It is still a popular fes- 
tival wit^ the lower ciaascs, but all its 
pomp and pageantry has paased away. 

The Feita di Konte Tergine takes 

place on Whit Sunday, und derives its 

name from Gie sanctuaij of \he Mo- 

doana di Monte Fwyine, near Avel- 

Aoo r»to. 2). Three Ann are uBually 

de^te.1 to the reatiral. At the sanc- 



luarv the Neapolitans aremet hy crowds 
of pilgrims mun every province in the 
kingdom 1 great, therefore, are the 
varieties of costume, and strongly 
mailed are the ahadea of natiimal 
character and the difierences of dialect, 
lo be observed in this gathering of nmny 
Their persons are covered witn 
svery variety of ornament ; the heada 
of both men and women are crowned 
with wreatha of flowers and fruits ; in 
their hands they carry garlanda or 
poles, like th'jrii, surmounted with 
branches of fruit or flowera. On their 

a homewards, their vehicles ate 
decorated witii branchea of trees inter- 
mixed with picturee of the Madonna 
lurchaaed at her ahrine, and their 
jorees are gay with ribbons of all hues, 
and irequently with a plume of ahowy 
feathers on Oieir heads. The whole 

I as fiilly realisea the idea of a Bsc- 
chanalisQ proceesion as if we could 
now see one emerging from the gateaof 
old Pompeii. On their way homo the 
Neapolitans take the road by Nola, 
where they stop on the Sunday evening, 
and the next morning proceed to the 
other gi«at sanctuary — 



dflU' Aim, 7 m. from 

Naples, at the foot of Monte Somms, 
where (hey dance the Tarantella and 
sing their national songs. From that 
place lo Naples the road ia a continued 
scene of dtmcing, ^ging, and rejoicing. 

The emiroach of OhiUtmu is iaiU- 
cal«d by the arrival of (he Zampognari, 
the bagpipers of the Abruzzi, who 
annually visit Naples and Bomeatthis 
season to earn a few soldi from the 

Eious by playing their hymns and carols 
encath the figures of the Madonna. 
They wear pointed hats, brown cloaku, 
and sandals. From ijhristmaa until 
the 2nd of Feb. (Purification) the prin- 
cipal churches, and a few private 
houses, exhibit Pretepi, or representa- 
tions of the Nativity. The moat artistic 
and elaborate specimen of this exhibi- 
tion may be seen in the Museum of S. 
Martina. 



op ■witil ft ■tepiewsntB.^int tA ftm 'Sj&S 
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Sepulohte. At vespers on the Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Friday, the Mise' 
rere is sitng in the church of 8, Pietro a 
Maiella, On Easter Day in the morn- 
ing the common people repair to Anti^- 
nano, and in me evening to Poggio 
Beale. 

On AfoensiOA Day there is a festival 
at Scafatl near Pompeii, and another at 
the village of Carditello beyond Gaso- 
ria (Rte. 17). 

On the Festival of Oorpm DomM 
the archbishop and clergy in procession 
carry the Host to the church of Sta. 
Chiara. On the day of the Qwdtro 
Altarif or the octave of Corpus Domini, 
the host is carried in procession from 
the church of iS^. Oiaoomo degli Spagnuoli, 
through the streets of S. Carlo aad 
Toledo, and back again to S. Giacomo, 
stopping at four altars erected with 
great magnificence for the occasion in 
different parts of the route. 

Testa di 8. Oennaro. — ^There are 
three festivals of S. Januarius, in May, 
September, and December, as noticed 
in our account of the Cathedral, but 
the liquefaction only takes place in 
May and September. 

The Festa di 8. Antonio Abate, for 
the blessing of the animals, is observed 
on the 17th January, and continued on 
every succeeding Sunday until Lent, 
l^e horses and other beasts are brought 
to the church of S. Antonio, where 
they receive the benediction. 

The Festo dello 8tatuto (Festival of 
the Constitution) is celebrated here, as 
elsewhere in Itidy, on the 1st Sund^ 
in June. There is High Mass at S. 
Francesco, and a Review on the Piazza 
del Plebiscite, followed bv an illumina- 
tion of the Public Buildings iu the 
evening. 

The Tombola or Lottery.— The love 

of gambling absorbs the moughts of all 

classes of aodotyf &om the nobility 

down to the ragged beggara. Many of 

the lower orders can read nothing but 

the Bgurea of the lottery ticket and the 



beggar invests in gambling the alms 
wmch he implores so earnestly from 
the stranger ; the numbers run from 1 
to 90, five of which are drawn every 
Saturday afternoon, at the Direzione 
del Lotto Pubblico, near S. Chiara. 
Any sum, however small, may be played 
on any of these niunbers in combina- 
tion. The favourite plan is to play on 
the occurrences of the day, which is 
accomplished by means of a gambling 
dictionary, called La Smorfia^ in which 
every word has its corresponding 
number, so that there is no event of 
public or personal interest, be it a 
battle, a murder, a robbery, or a suicide, 
which may not be made l^e subject of 
play. 

§ 15. OHtJRCHEiS. 

The churches of Naples, upwards of 
340 in number, inclu^g oratories of 
religious confraternities, have re- 
ceived less attention from travellers 
than they deserve. Many of tliem, 
though injured by earthquakes and 
disfigured by restorations, ecroecially 
during the Spanish rule in the 17th 
and 18th cents., are remarkable for 
their works of art. They contain a 
collection of mediaeval tombs not to be 
found in any other city of Italy, and 
interesting not only for their historical 
associations, but as affording a study of 
contemporary art and costime. 

The ^CATHESBAL (F. 3) of S. 
Januarius is built upon the site of 
two temples dedicated to Neptune and 
Apollo, from the rains of which it pro- 
bably derived its numerous columns of 
granite and ancient marbles. The pre- 
sent building, which has retained its 
original architecture in its aisles, and 
the arches of the nave and tribune, 
dates from the time of Charles I. of 
Anjou, who commenced it in 1272, 
frt)m the designs of Masuccia I. It 
was continued by Charles 11. in 1298| 
but not completed till 1316, under hi& 
son BAbexV.. la.Y^'b^V^^w^ ^ssBiS6.^g^ 
by an eaxVkcraAStLA^ wA^^J^^ssi^sss^^g 
AlpVionaol., torn ^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ 
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of the event, bad their arms sculptured 
on the pillaTB of the building. The 
fagade, destroyed by an earthquake in 
1349, was rebuilt in 1407 from the de- 
signs of Baboccio ; it was modernised in 
1788; and the interior was entirely 
restored and repayed in 1837 at the 
expense of the late Archbishop Giudice 
Caracciolo. 

The interior consists of a Gothic na ye 
and two aisles, separated by pilasters, 
to which are affixed some of the ancient 
granite columns aboye mentioned, sup- 
porting a series of pointed arches. In 
front of each pilaster is a half-figure 
in alto-relieyo of some sainted bishop 
of Naples. The paintings on the roof 
of the nave are by Vicenzo da Forli, 
F, Imparato, and Santafede. Those 
on the walls above the arches repre- 
senting saints and the Apostles, are by 
Xwca Giordano. SS. Cyril and Chrv- 
sostom are by Solimena, Over the 
great entrance are the tombs of 
Chables I. OF Anjou, Ghables Mat- 
tel, King of Hungart, eldest son of 
Charles II., and his wife Clementia, 
daughter of Rodolph of Hapsburg. 
They were erected in 1599 by the 
Viceroy Olivares. The two large 
pictures over the side doors are by 
Vasari (1546). The one over the 1. 
door represents the patron saints of 
Naples, whose heads are portraits of 
Paul III., and various princes of the 
Famese and Sforza families. The 
baptismal font, on the 1. of the entrance, 
is an antique vase of green basalt, 
scidptured with Bacchanalian emblems 
and masks. In the 2nd chapel of 
the 1. aisle is a picture of the In- 
credulity of St. Thomas by Marco da 
Siena (1573), showing "his more 
pleasing qualities, especially a brilliant 
colouring," Cic. Below it, a good re- 
lief of me £ntombment, by Giovanni 
da Nola. In the chapel of the Seri- 
pandi, 4th in 1. aisle, is a large *As- 
sumption, by Pemgino (1460), much 
restored in parts; to me 1. kneels 
Cardinal Carafa, for whom the picture 
was painted. In the 1. transept is the 
iomb of Andrew King of Hungary, 



1254, erected in 1313 by Archbishop 
CTmberto di Montorio, from the designs 
of Pietro degli Stefani — it was restored 
and altered in the 16tih cent., to which 
may be attributed the anachronism of 
the triple tiara.t Close by is the door 
leading to the Saoristy, with numerous 
portraits of Archbishops of Naples. 
On the 1. of the high altar is the hand- 
some Gothic Capece Chapel; over its 
altar is a picture of our Saviour be- 
tween SS. Januarius and Athanasius, 
of the 15th century. Beneath the 
high altar, reached by a double flight 
of marble steps, is the richly sculptured 
subterranean chapel or ^Confession of 
San Gennako, built in 1497 by Car- 
dinal Oliviero Oarafa. The marble 
roof is supported by ten Ionic columns, 
seven of which are of cipoUino. Under 
the altar lie the remains of St. Janu- 
and near it is the kneeling 



anus. 



statue of Cardinal Carafa. The orna- 
mental carving is by Tommaso Malvito 
ofComo(1504\ 

On the rt. of the choir is the Tooea 
Chapel, also in a handsome Gothic 
style : it contains the tomb of St. As- 
prenus, one of the early Bishops of 
Naples, the walls being decorated witii 
frescoes of events in his life. The 
'*'Mmutoli Chapel (only open from 
6 to 8 A.M.), in the comer of the rt. 
transept, is an interesting monument 
of the 13th cent. It was designed by 
Masuccio I, The paintings in the 
upper part illustrating the Passion are 
by Tommaso degli Stefani; the members 
of the Minutoli family below are by 
an unknown hand, and curious for the 
costumes, but they all were unmerd- 
fully painted over some years ago. 
The altar is by Pietro degli Stefani, and 
the Tomb of Card. Minutolo over it, 
surmounted by an elaborate Gothic 
canopy, by Baboccio, The tombs on 
either side, of Archbishops of this 
family, formerly stood in the adjoining 
transept, and are of the 14th and 15th 
cents. In the S. transept is the 
CaracoioU Chapel, with a moniiment 



to Card. Bernardino of that Aonily 
(1268V The rich Gothic ♦canowoTer 
husband of Joanna L, ^bo barbarously \ the lkxo\k\Ai^O'\^% Tbst^SB^^ ^^ ^^"^ 
murdered at Aversa; and that of Pope \ 
Innocent IV,, who died at Naples in \ ^ •EVK«.^oTti\!j^\5iVswi'^.\sv\»8i. 
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tremity of the nave, is a fine specimen 
of the sculpture of the 14th cent. ; its 
columns are remarkable for their rich 
foliation, and the canopy for the elegant 
tracery of the arch, both of which, ac- 
cording to Ftofessor Willis, have no 
parallel on the N. of the Alps. The 
Branoia chapel, 5th on the rt., contains 
the fine tomb, under a Grothic canopy, 
of Cardinal Carbone (1405), by Ba- 
hoccio ; and in that of the Garacciolo 
Pisquizi family is a large wooden 
crucifix, attributed to Masuccio I. 

Opening out of the rt. aisle is the 
♦Chapel op San Gennako, called 
also the Cappella del Tesoro. It was 
erected by tiie citizens of Naples in 
fulfilment of a vow made during the 
plague of 1527 ; but the building was 
not commenced till 1608. It was com- 
pleted after 29 years, at an expense of 
£225,000. The form is that of a 
Greek cross: the magnificent gates 
were executed after 45years' labour, at 
a cost of £18,000. The interior has 
8 altars with 42 columns of hroccatello 
marble from quarries near Tortosa in 
Spain. The niches contain bronze 
statues of saints, protectors of Naples. 
There are five oil-paintings on copper 
by DometucMno. 1. The Tomb of St. 
Januarius, with the sick waiting to be 
cured. 2. The Martyrdom of the 
Saint (injured). 3. The Miracle of 
the tomb restoring a young man to 
life, as the corpse is carried past in 
funeral procession. 4. The woman 
curing the sick and deformed with the 
holy oil from the lamp hanging before 
his tomb. 5. The saint curing a de- 
moniac; this ^cture was finished by 
Spagnoletto. The painting by Spag- 
noletto in the chapel on the rt. repre- 
sents the saint coming out of a fiery 
Aimace. All these were restored in 
1840 by Andrea della Volpe. The 
frescoes of the roof, the lunettes, &c., 
are also by Domenichino. That oyer 
the door of the Tesoro represents the 
eruption of Vesuvius of 1631. The 
frescoes within the railing of the altar 
— 1. San Gennaro before Timotheus, 
whom he restores to sight, and by 
whose order he suffers death. 2. His 
efposare to lions who reiiise to devour 
bm, 3. Sia tortme by suspension, 



&c. The cupola was begun by DcmenU 
chinOf but he was obliged to. relinquish 
it to escape the persecutions of the 
Neapolitan artists. It was then in- 
trusted to Lanfranco, who refused to 
execute it, unless all the work of his 
great predecessor was effaced. Outdo 
was also sent for to decorate this build- 
ing, but he was very shortly compelled 
to quit the city to escape the threats of 
Spagnoletto and of Corenzio, who tried 
to poison him. The sacristy of the 
Tesoro contains a painting by Stanzkmif 
representing the saint curing a demo- 
niac : some paintings by L. Giordano ; 
a rich collection of sacred yestments 
and plate; the silyer bust of San 
Gennaro made for Charles II. of Anjou 
in 1306, and coyered with jewels and 
other ^fts from different soyereigns ; 
3 silyer statues and 45 busts of the 
protecting saints of Naples; and a 
pencil drawing by Domenichino of San 
Gennaro's martyrdom. 

In a tabemade behind the high altar 
are preserved the two phials containing 
the Blood of S, Januarius, The first 
liquefaction commences on the first 
Saturday in May, in the church of 
S. Chiara, after which the blood is re- 
convened to the caUiedral, where the 
lique&ction is repeated during the 
7 following days. The second com- 
mences in me cathedral on 19th Sept., 
and continues to the 26th, always in- 
cluding the Sunday following the 16th, 
which is the saint's day. On the 16tJi 
Dec, Fesia del PatrociniOy there id no 
liquefaction. When S. Januarius, ac- 
cording to the tradition, was exposed 
to be devoured by lions in the amphi- 
theatre of Pozzuoli, the animals pros- 
trated tbemselves before him and be 
came tame. The saint was then de- 
capitated at the Solfatara, a.d. 305. 
The body was buried at Pozzuoli until 
the time of Constantine, when it was 
removed to Naples by the bishop, 
Saint Severus, and deposited in the 
church of S, Gennaro de' Poveri. In 
the 9th cent, it was carried ^ ""Brsw^ 
vento, "wViet^ ^"^ ^^jko^ \ia^ \sfc«tt. 
biaJiop. In ^2tifc ^ccaa ^I^t^^tv^V^- 
it was ttonBieitft^ \» "^ocXfe ^ ^^^6=^^ > 
but waa \iTO\^^\ >xw3». \ft 15.w^'&^^^^ 
great aolemniV^ Vsl \^sn % 
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Many desoriptions of the miiacle 
have been written. One of the most 
curious and interesting is that of the 
Earl of Perth, Lord Chancellor of 
Scotland at the fall of the Stuarte, in 
whose cause he was a distm^uished 
exile. Lord Perth's letters, written to 
his sister, the Countess of Errol, are 
preserved at Drummond Castle, and 
have been published by the Camden 
Society. In one of them, dated Rome, 
Ist Feb. 1696, is the following ac- 
count : — 

" The 20th of January we were in- 
yited to goe see Saint Gennaro's church, 
and the reliques were to be shown me, 
a favour none under sovereign princes 
has had these many years. The relicks 
are exposed in a noble chapell upon 
the Epistle side of the church, lyned 
with marble, the cupola richly painted, 
as is all that is not marble of the walla. 
The face of the altar is of massy 
silver cutt in statues of mezzo-relievo, 
or rising quite out from the front, with 
the history of Cardinal Caraffa's bring- 
ing back the Saint's head to Naples. 
The first thing was done was, the 
archbishop-cardinal, his viccar general, 
in presence of a nottary and witnesses, 
opened his lock; then the Duca di 
Fiumaria, in name of all the princes 
present, opened the city's Iock, and 
the old thesaurer of the church (a man 
past eighty) stept up upon a ladder 
covered with crimson velvet and made 
like a staire, and first took out the 
Saint's head, put a rich mitre upon it, 
an archbishop's mantle about the 
shoulders of the statue (for the head is 
in the statue of the saint), and a rich 
collar of difunonds with a large cross 
about its neck. Then he went back 
and took out the blood, after haveing 
placed the head upon the Gospele side 
of ^e altar. It is in a glass, fiatt and 
round like the old-fashioned vinegar- 
glasses that were double, but it is but 
single. The blood was just like a 
piece of pitch clotted and hard in the 
glass. Thej brought us the glass to 
look upon, to kiss, and to consider 
before it waa brought near unto the 
Jiead, Tbey then placed it upon the 
other end of the altar, called the 
^jpisile side, and placed it in a ricli 



chasse of silyer gilt, putting the glass 
so in the middle as that we coiila see 
through it, and then begun the fiM 
mass : at the end the old thesaurer 
came, took out the glass, moved it to 
and fro, but no liquefaction : Uras we 
past the second ukeways, only Ih^e 
thesaurer sent the abbat Pignatelli, 
the Pope's nearest cousin, to bid me 
take courage, for he saw I beg^un to be 
somewhat troubled, not so much for 
my own disappointment, but because 
the miracle never fdlls but some 
grievous affliction comes upon the city 
and kingdom, and I began to refi^eot 
that I haveing procured the favour of 
seeing the relicks, and the miracle 
failling, they might be offended at me, 
though very imjustly. After the third 
mass no chao^ appeared but that 
which had made the thesaurer send 
me word to take courage, viz. the 
blood begune to grow of a true san- 
guine collour : but when the nobles and 
all the people saw the fourth mass past 
the Gospell, and no change, you would 
have heard nothing but weeping and 
lamenting, and all crying, 'Mercy, 
good Lord ! pitty your poor suppli- 
cants ; Holy Saint Gennaro, our Mori- 
ons patron! pray for ns that our 
blessed Saviour would not be angry 
with us ! ' It would have moved a 
heart of stone to have seen the count- 
enances of all, both clergy and people, 
such a consternation appeared as if 
they had all been already imdone. The 
fourth mass ended without our haveing 
the consolation we were praymg for, 
and then all begun to be in despair of 
succeeding, except a very few, who 
still continued praying wim all imagi- 
nary fervour. You may judge that 
sitting three and a half hours on Ihe 
cold marble had made my knees pretty 
sore; but I declare I felt no exterior 
pain, so fixed were my thou^ts 
upon the desire of being heard in my 
prayers. About the elevation in time 
of the fiflih mass, the old thesaurer, 
who was at some distance looking upon 
the glass, cry'd out, * Gloria patri et 
Filio et Spiritui Sancto/ and run to the 

had "^que&e^L ao -ajaXxxniXl^ «a \ft ^^ 
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from a yein could appear more lively. 
I took the relick in my arms, and with 
tears of joy kissed it a thousand times, 
and gave God thanks for the favour 
with aU the fervour that a heart long- 
ing with expectation, and fall of plea- 
sure for heing heard, could offer up: 
and indeed, if I could as dearly de- 
scribe to you what I felt, as I am sure 
that it was something more than ordi- 
nary, I needed no other argument to 
make you fly into the bosome of our 
dearest momer, the Church, which 
teaches us (what I saw) that God is 
wonderfiill in his saints. The whole 
people called out to heaven with accla- 
mations of praise to God, who had 
taken pitty of them ; and they were so 
pleased with me for haveing said 
betwixt the masses that I was only 
grieved for the city, and not troubled 
at my not being so privileged as to see 
ike miracle, that the very commonest 
sort of the people smiled to me as I 
passed along the streets. I heard the 
sixth mass in thanksgiving. And now 
I have described to you one of the 
hapiest forenoons of my life, the re- 
flection of the which I hope shall never 
leave me, and I hope it may one day 
be a morning of benediction to you 
too ; but this must be God's work. 
The Principe Palo, a man of principal 
quality, came to me at the end of the 
sixth mass, and in name of all the 
nobility, gave me the sainfs picture, 
stamp' d on satine, and a silver lace 
about it." 

With this account may well be con- 
trasted the following, written in Sept. 
1869 by Sir George Grove. In addition 
to being a truthful as well as a graphic 
narrative of what takes place, it con- 
tains a minute and accurate description 
of the reliquary in which the blood is 
contained : — 

" I have seen the ' miracle * — seen it 
with every disposition to do it justice, 
and to be impressed and touched by 
any dignity or pathos or viutue which 
it might exhibit— and I am compelled 



and which yet appeared to me so trivial, 
so pointless, so wanting in any claim 
to reverence, and in every characteristic 
of a real miracle. 

"The * blood' was originally con- 
tained in two bottles, one nearly globu- 
lar in form, and holdmg perhaps a wine- 
glass and a half, the omer considerably 
smaller, and more like a phial in shape. 
The latter of these is of a redduh 
yellow tint, with patches or spots of the 
same, though deeper colour ; but the 
former is filled rather more than three 
parts with a dark opaque substance, 
and the colour of its empty portion is 
gray. The bottles are enclosed in a 
reliquary, consisting of a thick hoop of 
silver aoout two inches broad, witiii a 
plate of glass on each side, forming a 
small and narrow drum, and having a 
shank tube at the bottom, by which 
the reliquary is fastened into the mon- 
strance in which it is conveyed in pro- 
cession. At some recent period the 
drum has been encircled by a Second 
loop ornamented with a crown, cherubs, 
and a crucifix at the top, in the style 
of the 17th cent. The whole looks not 
unlike a small circular carriage lamp. 
The two plates of glass allow the 
bottles to be seen through ; especially 
when, as is the practice, a candle is 
held behind it; but the glasses are 
dimmed on the inside, so that the view 
is none of the clearest. The reliquary 
is kept in a closet in the wall behind 
the high altar of the chapel, closed with 
four keys, two kept by the representative 
of the archbishop, and two by that of 
the municipality. The closet is im- 
lockcd by these two together at 9 in 
the morning, and from it are imme- 
diately taken, first, a large bust of St. 
Januarius in silver and gold, which 
contains the remains of his head ; and 
secondly, the reliquary which I have 
just described. l!lie head is placed on 
the altar near the north comer, and 
then the archbishop's representative — 
on the present occasion the Cavaliere 
Tesoriere — accompanied by anotihfflt 



to confess that I have never been more 1 priest, m\ko\3L\. ^<^"Kj^\i^"^s^^\ft «fs^;*» 
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is afterwards ezliibited, and the two 
priests are in ordinary non-sacramental 
dresses. The process of exhibition 
consists in turning the reliquary round 
and round, while the candle is held 
behind it in such a position as to afford, 
first the municipal represontatiye, and 
then one after another of the privileged 
persons who crowd the steps of the 
altar, the opportunity of observing the 
change from solid to liquid. There is 
no attempt whatever to conceal or make 
a mystery of the proceeding. Quite 
the contrary. When the reversing 
process has gone on for three or four 
minutes, and the dark mass in the 
bottle still remains stationary, the two 
priests turn to the altar and say the 
Nicene Creed, after which they re- 
commence their former action. If after 
another five minutes the liquefaction 
stUl delays, they again turn to the altar 
and say the Atoanasian Greed verse by 
verse. Then comes more turning round 
and round, imtil at length the surface- 
line of the substance is seen slightly to 
shift its position in the bottle showing 
the liquefaction has begpm. * Ccmincia^* 
is heard from, the bystanders ; the priest 
waves a handkerchief, rose petals are 
flung on the altar and steps, a dozen or 
twenty sparrows are let loose, and 
flutter to the large open window above 
the altar, the organ peals forth, and a 
buzz of satisfaction pervades the church. 
ni the mean time the priest still con- 
tinues turning the reliquary round and 
round and showing it to the bystanders 
as he moves to and fro on the altar 
steps, and each time tbe dark substance 
is seen to flow more easily. At first a 
large undissolved lump can be dis- 
covered breaking tbeline of the surface, 
but as the time goes on, and the re- 
liquary is more and more shaken this 
gradually disappears, and the liquefac- 
tion is complete. 

'^ Then the kissing begins. The mu- 
nicipal deputy, kneeling on his cushion 
at me south end of me altar, is the 
first to whom it is tendered. Mean- 
time a great number of tall candles are 
lighted round the bust, and mass is 
immediately begun at the altar. After 
^e rehquary haa been kissed by every 
»^ w±o ciooaea, it U put into tlie 



monstrance, and then the bust and the 
monstrance are carried into the cathe- 
dral and deposited on the grand altar 
till the evening. The time of lique- 
faction varies considerably. From the 
moment of its reaching the altar steps 
to the first appearance of the move- 
ment was, on Sunday, 6 minutes ; on 
Monday, 13 minutes ; and on Tuesday, 
9 minutes." 

Since the above accoimt was written 
much of the pomp attending the miracle 
has been discontinued, and the cere- 
mony has become very disappointing. 

The ^Basilica of Santa Bestitnta, 

entered by a door in the 1. aisle, was 
the ancient cathedral for the Grreek 
ritual. It is supposed to occupy the 
site of a Temple of Apollo, from which 
were probably derived the ancient 
Gorintman columns which surround the 
nave, and the two handsome fluted 
ones in white marble on each side of 
the tribune. Near the entrance are the 
tombs of the learned Mazzocchi, and of 
the antiquary Ganonico Jorio. The 
foundation dates fi:om the middle of tbe 
7th cent., but the whole church was 
restored at the end of the 17th, leaving 
untouched many of the pointed arches 
of the nave and the GoUiic chapels of 
the rt. aisle. On the roof of the nave 
is a painting by Z«ca Giordano^ repre- 
senting Santa Kestituta's body carried 
by Angels in a boat to Ischia. Behind 
the high altar, in the choir, the picture 
of the Virgin with the Archangel 
Michael and Sta. Restituta, and its 
predella of stories of the saint, are 
attributed to Silvestro de* Buoni. The 
chapel of Sta, Maria del Frtncipto, on 
the 1., contains a very ancient ^mosaic 
restoi^ed in the 14th cent. ; it represents 
the Virgin and Child in Byzantine 
costume, and is called " del Frmcipio," 
because it is said to have been the first 
representation of the Virgin venerated 
in Naples. On the w^ are two 
curious reliefs, which formed part of 
the ambones or pulpits erected by Bishop 
Stefano in the 8tb. cent. The one to 
the 1., on. einteim^^<& ^<K^^T«^T«i^t^ 
sceneB in ^e ^e <^^ ^*^ '^^xvas^ 
Joseph*, ^e oVXiet ^-veaVa-VJot^i^TQ^^ 
the Uvea oi St. 3 Wi\vajnMa^ ^wa^oii^ «a.^ 
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St. G^eorge. The cupola of the chapel 
of 8, Giovanni in Fonte, at the extremity 
of the rt aisle, formerly the bapistery, 
is covered witn paintings and mosaics 
of a very early period. In the comers 
are tiie Four Evangelists, and in the 
centre of the cupola a handsome Xa- 
barum (standard) of Gonstantine sur- 
moimted by a hand holding a wreath, 
probably of the time of Pope Paschal II. 
(1099). 

The door of the rt. aisle opens 
upon the small Piazza di 8, Qennaro^ 
in the centre of which stands a Column 
supporting a bronze statue by Finelli, 
erected in commemoration of the pro- 
tection afforded to the city by the Saint 
during the eruption of Vesuvius in 
1631. 

8. Agnello lEaggiore (E. 3) was 
founded in 1517, on a small chapel 
which dated from the 6th cent. : it has 
been so altered as to have lost almost 
every trace of its original Gothic archi- 
tecture. The St. ^rome, in alto re- 
lievo, in the L transept, and the hand- 
some altar and fine statue of Santa 
Dorotea, in the rt, are by Qiooanni da 
Kola. The high altar erected over the 
jnrave of the saint, with reliefs of the 
Passion below, and the still finer one of 
the Virgin surrounded by Angels, with 
SS. Aniellus and Eusebius kneeling 
before ner, is a good work of 8anta' 
croce. The relief of the Madonna and 
Clhild and the Souls in Purgatory, in 
the Lettieri chapel, 5th on rt., is by 
l>omenioo (f AuHa, In the opposite 
chapel is a colossal Grreek painting of 
the Virgp, supposed to be of the time 
of Justinian r6th cent.) ; the only 
ancient part of it is the head. 



8. Angdo a Kilo (E. 3), built in 1385, 

by Card. Brancacci (1428), contains, 

on the rt. of the altar, his *Tomb, the 

joint work of Uonatello and Michelozzo, 

who received for it 850 florins. It 

consists of a sarcophagus supported on 

the shoulders of three figures ; in front 

is a relief of the Assumption, by Dona- 

teUo,^ remarkable for beauty and ex- 

presaion. On the urn lies the statue of 

£t0 cardinal, and on each side stand 

moale £gnrea drawing aside the cur- 



tains ; above is a relief of the Virgin 
and Child, with SS. Peter and Paul, 
and on the attic the Almighty and two 
figures of angels sounding the last 
trumpets. To the 1. is the tomb of the 
Cardmal's nephew (1483) covered with 
elegant arabesque sculptures. The pic- 
ture of St. Michael, at the high altar, 
is by Marco da Siena, Those of St, 
Michael and St. Andrew, rt. and 1. of 
the tomb, are probably by Btumi (1483). 
In the sacristy is a good white marble 
lavamano. The entrance doorway is 
decorated with arabesque reliefs, and 
has over it a good statue of St. Michael. 
In the lunette, a fresco by Colantonio 
del Fiore (1371), invisible from dust. 

88. Apostoli (F. 2) is said to have 
been founded by Constantine on the 
ruins of a Temple of Mercury ; it was 
rebuilt in 1626. By Lanfranco are 
^* all the uninteresting, untrue printings 
on the ceiling," (7»c., as well as the large 
fresco of the Pool of Bethesda over the 
door. In the 1. transept is a relief of a 
Concert of Children, by // Fiammingo. 
The mosaics, executed by Calandra^ are 
copied from paintings by Guide and 
Pietro da Cortona. In the opposite 
transept is a bronzed relief representing 
a Concert of Youths by Bottiglieri. 
The fourth chapel on the 1. contains a 
St. Michael by Marco da 8iena, with 
the Virgin and Child, and SS. Peter 
and Paid above. 

8. Brigida (E. 5), bmlt in 1610, has 
paintings of S. Mcholas and S. An- 
thony of Padua in the 1. and rt. tran- 
sept, both by Liica Giordano. In front 
of tile former is the painter's tomb 
(1705). 



'^8anta Chiara (E. 4), founded by 
Robert the Wise in 1310, was begun 
in the Gothic style by a foreign archi- 
tect, who left his work so incomplete 
that it was almost rebuilt about eight 
years afterwards by Masuccio II, The 
mterior (270 ft. by 104"^^ bfl.ym%\^«5k 
aisLea, pTeaen^a ^<b wg^-ax^asfc ^"^ ^ 
large and sp\en«^d VeSi. T^<& ^Saioraw&fc 
omamenta mt^ ^V\fiV ^^"^^J^*^^^ 
1 the last ceiit. V^a ^"'^^'^'''^^^^os^ 
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King Robert the Wise brouf^ht Giotto 
from Florence and commissioned him 
to cover the interior with frescoes, 
which were all destroyed by white- 
wash in the 18th cent. The Madonna 
delle Grazie, on the 8rd pier on the 1., 
is said to be the last surviving remnant 
of them, but is almost concealed by 
trumperv ornaments. On the 1. of the 
principal entrance is the altar-tomb of 
Onofrio di Penna, secretary of King 
Ladislaus, by BaboociOj over which is a 
fresco of the Madonna enthroned, said 
to be the work of FrancescOj son of 
Maestro Simone (1460). On the ceil- 
ing are the Queen of oheba and David 
playing the harp before the ark, by Seh, 
Conca; David sacrificing, by Bonito; 
and S. Chiara putting the Saracens to 
flight at Assisi, by yrancesco di Mura 
(1743). By the latter also is King 
Robert assisting at the building of the 
church, over the entrance door. The 
Sanfelice Chapel, 8th on L, contains an 
ancient sarcophagus ornamented with 
a relief of ^e marriage of Frotesilaus 
and Laodamia, which serves as the 
Tomb of Cesare Sanfelice, Duke of 
Rodi. The Balzo Chapel contains the 
Tombs of the family of that name, 
with some rude reliefs reclining on the 
sepulchral urns. 

But the chief interest of the church 
is derived from the Tombs of Pbinces 
OF THE House of Akjou, which are 
valuable monuments in the history of 
mediaeval sculpture. Behind the high 
altar is the magnificent Gothic ♦Monu- 
ment OF King Robebt the Wise, 
erected by the Florentine brothers Pan- 
citis (^Baccio) and Johannes. A few days 
before his death, in 1343, Robert as- 
sumed the habit of the Franciscan 
order ; he is here, therefore, represented 
in his double chaxacter of a king and a 
friar; as the one he is seated above, 
attired in his royal robes ; in the other 
he is lying on nis sarcophagus in the 
garb of a Franciscan, but bearing the 
crown. The inscription on the tomb — 
Cemite Robertum regem virtute re/ertum 
— is attributed to Petrarch. This fine 
monument IB barbaroualy hidden behind 
/i6e unseemly high altar of the last 
cent, and can. onlv he seen by ascend- 
^^ to the hack of the latter by means 



of a ladder. On the rt. side of this is 
the very beautiftil Gothic ♦Tomb of 
Chables the Illustrious, Duke of 
Calabria, the eldest son of Robert. 
On a relief in front of the sarcophagus 
on which the yoimg prince is extended 
in his royal robes covered with fleurs- 
de-lis, he is represented sitting in the 
midst of the great officers and barons 
of the kingdom, his feet resting on 
what have been supposed to represent 
a wolf drinking with the lamb at the 
same fountain, to typify the peace which 
might have been expected from his 
reign, although both animals apx>ear to 
belong to the porcine species. The 
next is the monument of Mart of 
Valois, second wife of Charles the Il- 
lustrious. It also consists of an ela- 
borate Gothic canopy, the sepulchral 
urn being supported by^ statues of 
Abimdance, andrcsting oniibnscottchani. 
On the opposite side of the high altar 
are the tombs— 1st, of Mart, Empress 
OF Constantinople and Duchess of 
DuRAZZO, sister of Joanna I., and the 
wife of three husbands,— Charles' I., 
Duke of Durazzo, Roberto del Balzo, 
Count of Avellino, and Philip of 
Taranto, titular I^peror of Constan- 
tinople. 2nd, of Agnese and Clemen- 
tia, two of the four daughters of Mary 
of Durazzo by her first husband 
Charles. Agnese married, after the 
death of her first husband (Can della 
Scala), Giacomo del Balzo, Prince of 
Taranto, Emperor of Constantinople. 
Clementia died immarried. 3rd, of 
Mart, the child of Charles the Illus- 
trious, ob. 1344, with a recumbent 
statue. Here also is the tomb of 
Paolina Ranieri, a good work by Solari 
(1878). 

Near the side door on the 1. is the 
small elegant monument of Antonia 
Gaudino, by Giovanni da Nola, with a 
gracefril inscription by Antonio Epicuro, 
the poet (1530), commemorating her 
death at the age of 14, on the very day 
appointed for her nuptials. In the 2nd 
chapel on the 1. is the tomb of Rai- 
MONDO Cabano, who rose from being a 
MooriBh. alave ifs iksA i^&l of Hi^ 
SeneachaX oi \iife Vav^^ota. ^vxA«t ^^ 
anna 1., and ^aa «k Ooi^i «.t\Kit Va. ^Qafc 
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the rt. of the high altar, over the door 
of which is a fleur-de-lis^ is the burial- 
place of the rmral funily of the house 
of Bourbon. U contains the Tombs of 
Prince Philip, by Sanmarttno. and of 
fiye other children of Charles III. The 
inscriptions were written by Mazzoc- 
chi. On each side of the hign altar are 
two handsome marble columns which 
serve as candelabra. The pulpit, a 
work of the 13th cent.^as some strange 
reliefs of S. John the Evangelist and S. 
Catherine. The reliefs in &t)nt of the 
or^an-gallerv over the entrance are ex- 
quisite specmiens of 14th-cent. work; 
they represent in 11 pictures the history 
and martyrdom of St. Catherine of 
Alexandria, and in the distance look 
like ivory. There are several ancient 
sepulchral monuments in the various 
ch^els, interesting as works of art. 

Ijie Befbotory of the adjacent Fran- 
ciscan Convent has a large fresco attri- 
buted by some to Giotto, and by others 
to Maettro Bimone^ though probably 
'^ the product of a Giottesque of feeble 
powers"; it represents the Saviour 
with the Virgin and Saints, and King 
Bobert and ms family kneeling in ado- 
ration. Of the origmal Oothic {a9ade 
the central door and a circular window 
above alone remain. 

At No. 19 in the Largo S. Trinitk, 
facing the church of the Gesh, is a 
great fresco symbolising the Almsgiving 
of the Franciscans of Naples by the 
mirade of the Loaves and Fishes. It 
fills a square space circumscribed by 
a lozenge striped with the arms of 
Bobert and Sancia. C. and C. ascribe 
it to Giotto, and speak of it as ** one of 
those beautiful compositions which are 
his grand daim to llie admiration of 
the world." 

The Campanile of Sta. Chiara is a 
well proportioned work, and was origi- 
nally intended to consist of five stories, 
illustrative of the five orders, Tuscan, 
Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, and Com- 
posite. Only three have been com- 
pleted. 



alterations made in the 15th, 17th, and 
18th cents., is still a noble edifice 
in the Gothic style. In 1850-53 it 
underwent extensive and calamitous 
restoration. It consists of a fine nave 
and aisles, out of which open seven 
chapels. The Gothic arches and pilas- 
ters have been re-gilt and covered with 
stucco ; the flat roof is the 18th cent. ; 
between the arches are paintings of 
Saints of the Order of St. Dominick ; 
the transepts are short; the tribune 
retains its Gothic character, but is 
spoiled by the large organ behind 
l^e altar. Commencing on the rt, 
the first chapel is defeated to St. 
Martin : the arch over the entrance is 
handsomely decorated with arabesques 
and military emblems : the picture of 
the Virgin with SS. Dominick and 
Martin, over the altar, is by Andrea 
da Salerno, much repainted. In the 
2nd chapel is the fine tomb (1341) 
of Archbishop Brancacci, to whose 
fiEunily this and the next chapel be- 
longed: the Madonna over the altar 
is ascribed to Agnolo Franco; the St. 
Dominick and Magdelen to Stefanone ; 
but according to C. and C. it is a pic- 
ture of the I6th cent. The 3rd chapel 
is covered with frescoes attributed to 
Agnolo Franco (Umbro-Sienese — C. and 
C). The 7th chapel, deeply recessed, 
contains at its principal altar a picture, 
ascribed to Tommaao degli Stefani, of 
the crucifix which is said to have con- 
versed with St. Thomas Aquinas when 
composing his Summa Theologia. In 
front of l£e altar is a relief in the most 
Beminesque style, representing Ihe 
miracle. On each side of the altar are 
the Carrying of the Cross and tiie 
Deposition, in the Flemish style. The 
tomb of Francesco Carafa on the L is a 
fine work of Agnello del Fiore; that of 
another member of the same family 
(1470) was commenced by the same 
artist, but finished by Giovanni da Nola, 
In the small chapel on 1. of the princi- 
pal altar is a good tomb of Ettore 
CSarafa, Count of Buvo, covered with 
military exa\Afisii\& vsA vsa^^^r^s^" 
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the o^i^Q»!t& ^A'b^ «sstfswB^ ^sw'ssc^ 
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most remarkable works of Agnello de 
Fiore, 

Betuming to the main building, in 
tbe 8th chapel, which forms the en- 
trance to the Sacristy, and is dedicated 
to S. Thomas Aquinas, is a good altar- 
piece by Luca Giordano, The fine 
Gothic tombs of members of the 
Aquino family date from the middle of 
the 14th cent. : above that (on the rt.) 
Df a Countess of Mileto and Terra- 
nuova, with its beautiful recumbent 
statue, is a picture of the Virgin and 
Child upon a gold ground, probably 
the work of an Umbrian. The Sa- 
cristy contains presses made of the 
roots of trees, and a good picture of 
the Annunciation by Andrea da Salerno, 
In the gallery above are 45 large 
mortuary chests covered with velvet, 
among which are ten of the Princes 
AND Princesses of the Aragonese 
DYNASTY. Most of them have no inscrip- 
tion. The remains which at present 
can be identified are those of Fer- 
dinand I. ; Ferdinand II. ; his aunt 
and queen Joanna, daughter of Ferdi- 
nand I. ; Isabella, dau^ter of Alfonso 
II., the wife of Gian Galeazzo Sforza, 
Duke of Milan ^ Mary, wife of the 
Marchese del Yasto ; Cardinal Louis 
MoNCADA i/Araqona, Duke of Mont- 
alto; Maria DELLA Cerda, Duchess of 
Montalto. In another chest are the 
bones of Ferdinando Francesco d'Avalos^ 
the celebrated Marquis of Pescara, one 
of the heroes of the battle of Itavenna, 
and the Conq^ueror of Francis I. at the 
battle of Pavia. He died of his wounds 
at Milan in his 36th year. Over his 
tomb hang his portrait and banner. 
He was the husband of the no less 
celebrated Vittoria Colonna, who re- 
tired to Ischia at his death, and there 
sung his achievements in verses which 
obtained for her the title of divine. 
Be-cntering the rt. transept is a good 
relief of St. Jerome ; and, on the ad- 
joining pier, the monument of Gale- 
azzo Pandone by Giov. da Nota^ the 
arabesques and angels on which are 
very beautiful. Above it on the wall 
is the tomb of Bertrando del Balzo, 
4t£ributed to Masuccio II, A door 
Jeads from this transept into a passage 
^ wifjoh the cburck is usuaUy en- 



tered. Here are several tombs, thft 
most remarkable being those of Porzia 
Capece and her husband, Bernardino 
Bota, by Oiov. da Nola, Of the two 
chapels in this passage, the first has 
portrait of S. Dominic, and the Madonna 
delle Grazie, ascribed to Agnolo Franco; 
the second a triptych of the Virgin and 
Saints, and two neglected columns 
(nearest the door) of rare and beautiful 
breccia verde d'Egitto. The high altar 
is a magnificent specimen of Floren- 
tine mosaic work, erected in 1652, 
from the designs of Cosino Fanzaga^ 
with a recessed seat on either side, 
and two marble columns supporting 
candelabra. The 2nd chapel on the 
1. of the high altar has a good 
Benaissanoe tomb of Card. Spinelli. 
In the N. transept is the Pignatelli 
chapel, under a handsome cinquecento 
arch ; the painting is a copy by L. 
Giordano of an Annunciation by 
Titian. Near this chapel is a reli^ 
of St. Jerome by Agnello del Fiore, 
The tomb built into the wall of this 
transept, above the Pi^atelli Chapel, 
is that of Giovanni di Durazzo and 
of Philip Prince of Taranto, who died 
in 1332-35, sons of Ein^ Charles 
d'Anjou II., with a long inscription 
in leonine verses. Entering from the 
1. aisle, the 8th chax>el, dedicated to 8, 
Maria delta Neve^ has over its altar a 
beautiful * statue of tiie Virg^ and 
Child with S. John the Baptist and 
S. Matthew by Giowmni da Nola 
(1536). On the rt. is the monimient 
of the poet Marinl; and opposite 
that of Bartolommeo Fipi, with a good 
statue of Christ standing on the urn. 
Over the sarcophagus of the former 
is his bronze bust, by the Milanese 
Bartolommeo Visconti, In the next or 
Buffo Bagnara chapel is a picture of 
the Mar^rdom of S. Catherine by 
Leonardo da Pistoia ; and the tomb of 
Leonardo Tomacelli (1529). The 5th 
chapel contains several tombs of the 
Andrea family, and a picture of S. 
Niccol6 da IBlari. The 4th chapel, 
belonging to the Bota family, has a 
fine statue oi ^\>. 3o\m. ^<& '&^\&s^ Vf 
Giovanni da Nola ; Q.Tiii\2ti<& T(^vsti\mi«pN. 
of the "poet "Beniai^MiQ '^oXab, -NRSSQa. 
figuiea oi I3^e i^^rao «a^ '^^t^ Vj 
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Domtnieo ^Juria, In the 3rd ohwel 
the tomb of Antonio Carttlt, oelled 
Uslizis, witli & recumbent figure, 
ander a canopy, eacloeod with curtaina, 
tuk supported hj etatnea. is & good 
specimea of the sepulduol moDuments 
of Qie IStli cent The let ohapel on 
the 1. of the principal entrance contains 
an Adoration of Che Magi, in the 
Flemith atyla^ attributed tfl Albert 
Diirec, and a viigiQ uid Children with 
EliKabelh, hj Andrw da SaUrna. 

The adjoining Honastery, nov 
turned into vaiiouB public offlcee, 
contoina some memorials of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, who was, in 1272, a profMsor 
in the umTendtr then eatabliahed 
within it* walla. The little cell in 
which the gieat theologian studied ia 
still ahown, as well as his lecture-room 
and a fragment of his chair. Several 
ofhis works were composed here. In 
this hall the Accademia Fnntaiuana, 
fbunded by Pontano in 1471, holds its 
sittinn. In die adjoining Piazza di 
San Domenioo is a tasteless obelisk 
(1737J, lupporting a bronze statue of 

S. Xtiglo (F. 4) has a fine portico 
and entrance of Angevine Gothic, uid 
■ goodtombof 1341. 

•B. lllippo Voi (F. 3), the church 
of the Oimlomini, was erected in 1592, 
and is richly decorated. The interior 
conaista of a nave and aialca, divided 
by 13 colnnms of grey graoito with 
Corinthian capitals, supporting a. heavy 
architrave, with a heavier fiat rora 
composed of eompaitmenta containing 
gilt relieft. The large fresco over the 
principal eotHWCe, representdng Christ 
driving the dealers out of the Temple, 
is a celebrated but vulgar worh by 
I/uca Qiordano. The rich chapel of 
S. Filippo Neri, on the L of the high 
altar, has a painting oa l^e cupola, 
representinfj S. Filippo in glory, by 
Solimma, with numerous figures. The 
chwel M the Bufib Scilla family, in 
the L tnnaept, is decorated with Buted 
C<»{nthian columns and cix statues by 
PIttm Bimini, &^er of Lorenzo. 
Near the 4ih chapel <m the L, at the 
&ia<^*piIlaT of tie naT«,U the toab 
of GuiOATnsTA Vim, anfliar of ti»e 
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■oe«n«i Niiova' (Ib^-Binjiohurch 
dying S. Alens (1st a]fi.,^t_(,(tlie 
Pitiro da Corltma. "-id on 

The Sacristy contains ni^!] fj^ 
, lindngs of no great merit. The b^ij 
hung too high, ia the Nativity and 
Adoration of the Magi, by Andrea da 
"itenw. 

8. rnnetsM dlPaola(D. 5), opposite 
Ihe EOTal Palace, was erected by Ferdi- 
nand I,, as a votive offering Jbr his re- 
covety in 181S, and is a mUd imitation 
of the Pantbeon. The front facing the 
EMjoare displays an Ionic portico of 6 
columns and two pilasters of Carrara 
marble, surmounted by a bare tym- 
paiuun; the looic capitals have been 
disfigured by the introduction of fieurs- 
de-hs into their ornaments. The in- 
terior, 17S ft. high, is supported on 33 
Corinthian columns of a grey Hondra- 
marble ; die confessioiialB are of 
. . )amo material. The high altar, 
designed by flijo and brought here 
from the church of SB. Apostoli, is all 
of moat costly jasper and lapis lazuli. 
The two columns near it, which aup- 
mrt candelabra, arc of beautiful neen 
^yptian breeds., from the ohur^ of 
5. Severino. The paintings and sculp- 
ture are all by modem artists. A 
double gallery runs round the chorch, 
at the base of the drum, the vault of 
the cnpola being divided into square 
flint panels with roeettes. The large 
chapels rt. and 1. of the entrance have 
handsome and costly altars. 

Oftlh Hbovo (E. 3), an over-decorated 
building of 1584, has a fagade with 
4tonewoA arranged in diamonds. 
Over the r^cipal entrance is a large 
fresco of HeliodoTus driven fi'om the 



magnificent specimen of modem decora- 
tive art, having three large bronze 
reliefs, diat of the Last Supper in the 
oentre, busts inalto-relievoofHii Jesuit 
saints in front, and a splendid taber- 

rate statOfeof uwlfLu^ovn^^^^^'^^ub^^n^ 
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hospital for 
X)nTiments at 
/ccarino. The 
/ DE Toledo 
^h altaTy is a 
/-rated work of 
It consists of a 
on a richly deco- 
A'Our female statues, 
«if Justice, Prudence, 
^lOd Temperance, stand at 
the comaci of the pedestal. In front 
of the sarcophitf^ is the inscription ; 
on the three otiaers are relie& of the 
viceroy's entry into Naples, his achieve- 
ments in the wars with the Turks, and 
his victory over the corsair Barharossa. 
Perkins (Historical Handbook of Sculp- 
ture, p. 367) calls them " overcrowded, 
ill-composed pictures in stone, with 
their troops of soldiers, backed by hills, 
towns, harbours, and skies dotted with 
clouds." Upon the sarcophagus kneel 
statues of Don Pedro de Toledo and his 
wife in the attitude of prayer. Among 
the pictures are— in the 3rd chapel on 
1., a Deposition by Bernardo Lama; 
the S. Giacomo by Marco da Siena^ in 
the 5th chapel on L ; and a Virgin and 
Chn^n, badly placed on the rt. of the 
entrance, by Andrea del SartOy — "a 
beautim and genuine picture," CVc. 

*S. GlOYAHin A OABBOVASA 

(F. 2), approached by a flight of steps, 
was built in 1344, from the designs of 
Masuccio IT,, and restored and enlarged 
by Kin^ Ladislaus in 1400. It still 
retains in its doorway and outer walls 
some traces of its original pointed archi- 
tecture. At the top of the steps is the 
chapel of S. Monica, with a pointed de- 
corated entrance ; it contains the fine 
sepulchral monument of Ferdinando da 
San Severino, Prince of Bisignano, with 
several small statues, and the name of 
the sculptor, Andreas de Florentia, for 
its only inscription. Opposite the 
entrance is the *Cappella dd IQroballi, 
by an unknown artist of the 15th cent., 
containing the richly decorated tomb of 
Trojano Miroballo, the £givourite of 
I^erdmand I, of Jiragon ; it has the 
i6rnf of a triumphal aroh, the piers 
stnported on crouching lions, and the 
frIto7e surmounted by a statue of St. 



Michael. Over the altar, S. John 
Evan., flanked by the four Yirtoes ; in 
niches, the four Doctors ; outside, to the 
rt., the Baptism in Jordan and Be- 
heading of S. John. Immediately 
behind the high altar is the *Tomb 
OF King Ladislaus, the masterpiece 
of Andrea Ciccione (1414). It has 
three stories: the lower, now con- 
cealed by the altar, consists of four 
colossal statues of Virtues. In the 
centre of the second, in a round-headed 
niche, are the crowned figures of 
Ladislaus and Joanna seated on their 
thrones, with two Virtues near them. 
The Sarcophagus is placed on the third 
storey, over the central group ; in front 
of it are crowned figures in relief; 
lying upon it a fi^^ure of Ladislaus en- 
dosed with curtams, which angels are 
drawing aside : the whole is sur- 
moimted by a pointed canopy, witiii the 
inscription Diyus Ladislaus. On the 
summit is the equestrian statue of the 
young king, sword in hand. Oil each 
side of the tomb are frescoes of SS. John 
Baptist and Januarius, by Bisuccio, 
Behind this moniunent, in me circular 
Gothic chapel of the Caracciolo del 
Sole fjEimily, is the *tomb, also by 
Ciccioney of SEsaiANNi Casaogioio, 
grand seneschal of the kingdom, the 
favourite of Joanna IL, assassinated 
at the instigation of Covello Bufifo, 
Duchess of Sessa, in 1432. A statue 
of Sergianni, holding the dagger, in 
allusion to ms murder, stands on the 
sarcophagus, which is supported in 
frt>nt by statues of saints chiefly mili- 
tary. The frescoes of this chapel, re- 
presenting the life of the Madonna, 
with single figures of saints, are by 
Leonardo da Bisuccio of Milan, one (» 
the last pupils of Giotto. Below the 
principal series are scenes in the life of 
S. Anthony the Hermit. There is a 
good pavement of blue Majolica tiles. 
The chapel of the Caracciolo Boss! 
family, on the 1. of the high altar, was 
designed by Girolamo Santacroce, in the 
form of a circular temple. The statues 
of four Aposdes, in the lateral nicheSy 
executed aa a tnal oi ^VsXL, «x^ ^ . Peter^ 
by MeriiatM),^. iTwi^Vj Soixtoflrw*^^* 

the Spwnaid Pedro de U PXaVv. ^Ttos 
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mezzo-relieyo of the Epiphany and 
the relief of the altar, together with 
the two Evangelists and the small 
statues of S. Jonn Bapt. and S. Sebas- 
tian, are by the same sculptor. The 
tombs of Galeazzo on 1., and Colantonio 
Garacciolo opposite, are by SciUa and 
Domenioo d* Attria, To the rt. of the 
Sacristy door is a statue of the Madonna 
delle Grazie; to the 1. the Presenta- 
tion. 

In the Saeristy is a relief on the 
altar of the Assumption, and fifteen 
frescoes by Vasari (1 546). They repre- 
sent subjects from the Old Testament 
and life of S. John the Baptist. 

Close to S. Gioy. a Carbonara was 
the arena for gladiatorial games which 
were kept up so late as the time of 
Petrarch, who describes the horror 
with which he witnessed one of these 
combats in the presence of Queen 
Joanna L and King Andrew. 

S. OioYanni Evangelista (E. 3) was 
built in 1492 from some old designs of 
Cicdoney by Pontanus the poet, who 
covered the interior with Greek inscrip- 
tions, and had two of the outer waUs 
inscribed with moral maxims. 

S. Giovaani Maggiore (E. 4) stands 
on the site of a temple erected by 
Hadrian to Antinous. The relief of 
the Baptism of the Saviour, in the 3rd 
chapel 1., is by Merliano. Adjacent is 
the church of 

S. CKoYanni da Pappaeoda, remark- 
able for its Gothic portal by Antonio 
Batnboccio. It has a square-headed 
doorway, with a pointed arch above it, 
containing statues of the Virgin and 
Child between the two S. Johns, and 
an inscription of 1415. Above is an 
elaborate niche containing a statue of 
S. John with three pinnacles, each 
surmounted by an Archangel. The 
bell-tower is of the same period, and 
has remains of handsome decorations. 
The interior contains two good sepul- 
chral monuments (1536) to a cardinal 
and a bishop of the jQuoily of Pappa- 
eoda, and statues of the JSvangelists, 
of the school of Merliano. 



S. Oiiueppe a Chi^ja is a small church 
nearly opposite the W. extremity of the 
Villa l^ionale. The 1st chapel on 
tiie rt. was built by Lady HoUtuid (d. 
1889) ; in the recess is a monument to 
Lord Holland, who died at Naples in 
1859 ; on the sarcophagus is a fine 
figure, by Solari, of the Angel of the Be- 
surrection. The two marble figures of 
angels at the altar are also by Soktri, 

*LlxLOoroiiata (E. 4) retains its 
Grothic ardiitecture in its groined roof, 
and some of its chapels : the rt. aide 
has been destroyed; it is considerably 
below the level of the street. It was 
built by Joanna I., to commemorate 
her coronation and marriage with her 
cousin Louis of Taranto, in 1347. She 
incorporated with the church the 
ancient Cappella di GiiMtizia, built by 
Charles II., in which the latter cere- 
mony took place. 

The frescoes are good specimens of 
the school of Giotto, and have been 
assi^ed to one of bis Neapolitan 

5upils, Roberto di Oderisio (C. and C). 
'hey are placed in a dark gallery to 
which a night of narrow steps leads 
from the 1. of the entrance door. The 
four triangular compartments of the 
Gothic roof contain each two subjects, 
seven of which are illustrative of the 
Seven Sacraments. Baptism is repre- 
sented by a child, Charles, son of the 
Duke of Calabria, hdd over a font in 
the centre of an open octagon temple. 
Confirmation shows the bestowing of 
the rite on the three children of Joanna. 
The Holy Commimion is represented 
by a group of kneeling Christians, the 
foremost of whom is Joanna receiving 
the Host from a bishop. Holy orders 
are illustrated by Pope Bonifeu^e VIII. 
consecrating Biuiop Louis d' Anjou ; a 
picture with a great deal of individu- 
ality and life. Confession is represented 
by Joanna confessing to a priest, while 
three penitents are leaving the church, 
clothed in black, and a monk scourging 
them with rods. Marriage by the nu\}- 
tials of Lo\n& oi T«sas^ «c^^ '^^^ksba. 
I., suiroxmjiodL mVii «2^ ^^e^ ^tbc^ «b^ 

gracefiii, aa^ ia[i«^ ^^^^^^ '^^?'^ ^ 
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suWinffn of the earljjMut of the 14th 
-sent. In Extreme Uiictioii, a dying 
Prince, l/Aiis of Tanmto, receivea the 
last consolations of religion. 

In the Camlh del Crocifiuo, at the 
and of the 1. aisle, there are other 
paintings in the style of Giotto, attri- 
hrjtA-d to Geimaro di Coh, a feeble 
painter of the 14tli cent They repre- 
sent, on the L wall, the Caxthnsianfl 
dfjins homage to Queen Joanna for the 
h^/flpital which she founded, and in the 
!!pac«^4 of the wall her marriage and 
other events of her life. Opposite are 
frescoes of a hattlc, and two equestrian 
figurr:s of SS. George and Martin, con- 
siderably damaged. 

*8. LOBEVZO (£. F. 3; was begun by 
Charles I. of Anjou, to commemorate 
his vict^^ry over Manfred near Benc- 
vf.'nto, and finished under Robert, in 
1324. It stands on the site of the 
Batiiica Augustalia. where the senate 
and iHsffnla of Naples held their assem- 
blies, it was built from the designs of 
Mfujlioney a pupil of Nicola da Pisa, 
and completed by MasiKxio II, It 
retains little of its Gothic style, except 
thr; great marble doorway, and the am- 
bulatory with chapels which surroimd 
the choir, and which, although neg- 
lected and untenanted are fine speci- 
mens of the pointed architecture of the 
Ecriod. A window in the chaptcr- 
ouse is also remarkable. Qn the 
pavement near the entrance, to the rt., 
18 the sepulchral slab of Giamibattista 
Porta, the celebrated natural philoso- 
pher of the 15th cent, who suggested 
the first plan of an Encyclopaedia. 
Qiamhattista Manso, Marchese di Villa, 
the friend and biographer of Tasso, is 
buried in the chapel of his family. 
The statues of S. Lorenzo between SS. 
Francis and Anthony, over the high 
altar, with the Virgin and Child in 
glory above, and various reliefs and 
arabesque ornaments, are by Oiov. da 
Nola. The Coronation of King Robert 
by his older brother St. Louis, Bishop 
of Toulouse, in the 7th chapel on the 



the rt. transept, has been a ttrib ut ed to 
Axtcmo Soiario Qo Zinnro), bat is, 
according to C. and C, a FlBmiahworiL 
of the Van der Weyden schodl: it 
formed part of the same altaipieoe as 
the St. Jerome and the lion, now in 
the Museum. 8. Anthony on a gcdd 
ground, in the chapel of the aaint in 
the L transept, signed 1438, is attri- 
buted to the mythical Sumone JScpoti- 
tano. All these paintings axe on a gold 
ground. 

The Choir contains the tomb, by 

MasHccio IL^ of GATHABOnS QT Am- 

TBiA, first wife of Charles the " iHw- 

trious " Duke of Calabtia. It studi 

over a doorway leading into it ftm 

the rt. aiale, and ia flanked by nnil 

columns resting on lions, sappartmg • 

Gothic canopy, on the froat of irhioif 

turned towards the ambnlatoiy, ii a 

relief of St. Francis receiying the 

Stigmata. Close by is the tomb of 

Joanna Durazzo, Gonntess of Eo, 

and her husband Bobebt ly'Aima, 

both of whom died by poison on tiu 

same day in 1387. It is supported by 

three Virtues. Two angels are dzawing 

back a curtain. On the opposite side 

of the choir are the tombs A iJie Fbiv- 

CESS M ABT, the infJEuit dana^ter of Kng 

Charles Durazzo, and (nCIuudes Lf 

Duke of Durazeo, who -was killed it 

Aversa by Louis of Hungary, for tlu 

part he took in the mnrdsr of Ilog 

Andrew. The two latter tombs sze bj 

Masuccio II, In the passage leadbig 

from the ambulatOTy into me saoriitf 

is the tomb of Aniello ArcMr m^ i^ ^ 

on ancient relief of Pope Leo IL ; ml 

in a small chapel in the L aisle, next to 

that of S. Anthony, the monument of 

Yito Pisanello, mimster of Feg dinan d 

the Catholic (1528). 

In the cloister is the tomb of Lndo- 
vico Aldemoresco, executed in 1414 bf 
Antonio BambocciOy and remadEsbb 
for its elaborate relief. The wapuan 
detached eampaaile of four stcncui. 
divided by comices and surmovntoa 
by a bell-loft, is very hM^^fffymft Hie 



Tt, with a curious predeHa, isby Simone \ ^StkSi^ftASt 'Sssroaih^ ^sycsmaas ooft of the 

Mtrimi da Siena. St. Fiancia gWing \ dsxui^fcT, Sa «. ^Kt^ ^^i^K&b \d^^ 

the Rvdea of his Order, in the ehapeV m \ >^m\«^ xwA «aYQai\«^ \f^ ^\Mik)A0Ate 
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piers, and its walls coyered with paint- 
ings of celebrated saints of the f*ran- 
oiscan order. 

S. Xaria degli Angeli (D. 5), built 
in 1600 from Sie designs of Qrimaldif 
is a well-proportioned church in its 
own style. The 3rd chapel on the rt 
has a pleasing Holy Family, by Andrea 
Vacoaro, 

S. Xaria deU' Annnniiata (F. 3) 

-was founded by Queen Sancia, wife of 
King Robert, sdmost entirely destroyed 
by fire in 1757, and rebuQt in 1782 by 
Vanvitelli, The cornice is supported 
by 44 Corinthian columns of Carrara 
marble, partly sunk into the walls. In 
the passage leading out of the rt. aisle 
are reliefs of the Natiyity and Deposi- 
tion, and of the Descent from the Cross 
— the latter by Giov. da Nolo, The 
presses of the sacristy are coyered 
with reliefB, illustrating the life of the 
Sayiour, by Giovanni da Nola, In 
front of the high altar a slab of marble 
with an inscription records the Seful- 
CHBB OT Joanna II. Adjacent is the 
large 7oimdling Hospital (Casa dei 
T^yatelli), much yisited on April 24 
and 25. 

*S. Maria dol Carmine (G. 4) con- 
tains, behind the altar, the GRAyE of 
CONRADIN, the unfortunate son of 
Conrad V., who was taken prisoner by 
Charles of Anjou . after the battle of 
Tagliacozzo, and beheaded near this 
spot. It has no other inscription than 
the letters R. C. C. (Regis Conradini 
Corpus), Maximilian iing of Bayaria, 
a descendant of the house of Hohen- 
stauffen, erected here, in 1847, a statue 
to his memory. It was modelled by 
Thorwaldsen and executed by Martin 
Schdpf of Munich, by whom also are 
the reliefs on its pedestal, representing 
Gonradin taking leaye of his mother, 
and the separation of Conradin and 
Frederick of Baden on the scaffold. 
On the rt. of the entrance, under a 
block of marble, is the reputed graye 
of Masaniello. 

In the church ofSanUi Orooe, on the 

iVl a'de of the neigbbonring Piazza del 

Mercato, in the paaaage oeyond the 



Sacristy, is preseryed the column in 
red porphyry, surmounted by a marble 
crucifix, which formerly marked the 
spot where the yoimg prince was be- 
headed in his 17th year. The oolimm 
has an inscription in relief stating 
that it was erected in a.d. 1351. The 
block of travertine at the foot of it 
bears the arms of the Tanners' Guild, 
and is erroneously called the block upon 
which Conrad was executed. It is 
dated a.d. 1468, just 200 years after 
his death. One of the fountains in the 
square stands on the spot of his execu- 
tion. 

8. Maria Donna Begina (F. 2, 3), 

rebuilt in 1620, is a handsome church, 
consisting of a wide naye with side 
chapels. It derives its name frt)m 
Queen Mary of Hungary, wife of 
Charles II., who erected the adjoining 
Nunnery, and died within its walls in 
1323. The present church was rebuilt 
in 1620. The painting of the high 
altar, in 9 compartments, is by CW- 
scuolo. The Marriage of Cana, and 
Christ preaching, and the frescoes in 
the inner choir, are by X. Giordano. 
In the CoinunichinOf on one side of the 
high altar, is the *Tomb of Queen 
MABy, with her recumbent statue, the 
work of Tim da Siena (1326). The 
brass and iron railings which separate 
the chapels from the naye are in yenr 
good taste. S. of this church stancb 
the Archiepiscopal Palace. 

8. Maria delle Orane (E. 3) was 
built in 1530 from the designs of (?ia- 
coino de Sanctis, The Giustiniani and 
Sencscalli chapels contain the two rival 
reliefs of Giov, da Nda and Santacroce, 
The work of the former (6th 1.) is the 
Incredulity of St. Thomas; that of 
Santacroce (1st 1.) is the Deposition 
from the Cross. The statue of the 
Madonna delle Grazio in the sacristy 
is also by Giov, da Nola. The fine 
relief (2nd rt.) of the Conversion of 
St. Paul is by Domenico d Auria, 
The painting of the Madonna^ with. 
SS. Andrew , M.a\AikekNT > «iA^\.0ci3M^o^ 
the 1. tranacpt^Va csnid Qtl\2si<^\^«RX>^cs^u^ 
of Andrea da Solemo. Ka.\Mi«o\. Sa %s^ 
altar with, goo^i wiv£t5\.\a«»^MA^*^^*^ 
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of 1684. The opposite altar, in the it. 
transept, has some small reliefs. On 
the rt. of the great door is the tomb of 
a member of the Brancacci family by 
Caccavello : on the 1. is another tomb of 
the same family by Giov. da Nola, 

*S. Maria la Vuova (E. 4), erected 
in 1268, by Qiorxmni da Fisa^ on the site 
of the ancient Torre Mastria, was re- 
built in 1599, and consists of a single 
nave with 12 chapels, and 2 in tiie 
transept. Among tiie numerous paint- 
ings of the flat gilt ceiling is the 
Coronation of the Virgin by Santafede. 
Those on the pendentives of the cupola, 
witii the four celebrated Franciscan 
writers, St. Bonaventura, Duns Scotus, 
Nicolaus de Lyra, and Alexander ab 
Alexandre, are by Corenzio, The fres- 
coes of the roof of the choir are by 
Simone Papa the younger. In the 3rd 
chapel rt. is the Crucifixion, with the 
Virgin, the Magdalen, and St. John, 
by Marco da Siena, The monument of 
Oaleazzo Sanseverino, with reliefs, in 
tiie rt.-hand transept, is a fine work of 
the 15th cent. Opposite is a beautiful 
crucifix in wood by Giov, da Nola. 
Over tiie high alta^ is a Byzantine 
Virgin and Child on a gold ground, 
brought from the Castel Nuovo. At 
the extremity of the nave, on the 1., 
imder the organ, are two gracefril 
figures of children, painted by Luca 
Oiordano in his youth. The chapel 
(2nd on 1.) of S. Giacomo della Marca 
nas seven altars. It was erected by 
Gonsalvo de Cordova, whose nephew, 
Ferdinand, Duke of Sueca, raised the 
two Monuments on each side of its 
principal altar to the memory of his 
distinguished adversaries, Pietbo Na- 
YABBO (who strangled himself in the 
prison of Castel Nuovo) and Lautrec, 
who besieged Naples for Francis I. in 
1528, and died there of the plague in 
the same year. These monuments 
afford a fine example of the chivalry 
of the period, and the language of the 
inscriptions, written by Paolo Giovio, 
breathes the magnanimity of a generous 
conqueror. 

Tbe Jlefeotozy of the adjoining con- 
rent, now tbe Sola del Conaiglio Pro- 



vmciale, contains ^frescoeB, attributed 
to the Neapolitan brothers DonzeUi^ 
representing the Annunciation, the 
Nativity and Adoration of the Magi, 
the Coronation of the Virgin, and 
groups of friars. At the further end 
of an inner room, our Lord led to 
Mount Calvary. Becent critics con- 
sider the first three as Umbrian, and 
the fomrth Sicilian. 

8. Maria del Parto, on the promon- 
tory at the "W. extremity of tiie Mer* 
gellina, was founded in 1529, by Ser- 
vite monks, on the site of a viUa which 
Frederick of Aragon had given to San- 
nazzaro. The destruction of this villa 
by Philibert de Ch^ons, Prince of 
Orange, grieved Sammzzaro so much 
that he retired to Bome, and bequeathed 
its site to the monks. The church is 
thence often called the Chiesa da Semr 
nazzaro or Sandrussa, It derives the 
name of del Parto from Sannazzaro's 
poem De Partu Virginis, His Tomb 
in the small choir behind the altar was 
designed by Santacrocef and, being Ic^ft 
imfinished at his death, completed by 
Montorsoli. On each side are statues 
of Apollo and Minerva, labelled by the 
monks David and Judith, to save th^n 
from the rapacity of a Spanish viceroy, 
who was about to carry them away on 
the pretext that they were Pagan. On 
a relief in the centre of the monument 
is a group of Neptune and Pan, with 
faims, satyrs, nymphs, and shepherds 
singing and playing on various instru- 
ments, evidently inspired by Sannaz- 
zaro's * Arcadia.' Above is a richly- 
sculptured sarcophagus containing the 
ashes of the poet, and surmounted by 
his bust, crowned with laurels, having 
on each side an angel, one holding a 
book and another a garland of cypresses. 
On the bust is the Arcadic name he 
had assumed — ^Acrins Syncbrus. On 
the basis of the monument is a graceful 
inscription by Cardinal Bembo, with 
the date 1530. 

Before the 1st chapel rt. is the sepul- 
chral slab of Diomede Carafa^ Bishop 
of Ariano, and over the alttu: a ourioos 
painting by Lionardo da Pistcja, repre- 
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likeness of the bishop ; but the deyil 
has the head of a pretfy woman, who is 
reported to have tempted the prelate 
beSore he entered holy orders. It is 
known amongst the lower classes at 
Naples as II Diavolo di Mergellina or di 
Mercellmo, 

S. Xaria del Fianto, on a hill E. of 
the Campo Santo (H. 1), was erected 
at the time of the plague of 1656, whose 
victims were buned in the vast cavern 
beneath. The *view from the terrace 
is one of the finest in Naples. 

S. Xaria di Fledigrotta (A. 6) was 
erected in 1353 on the site of a much 
older chapel, and restored in 1850. In 
the 2nd chapel to the rt. is an old 
paintiog of ^e Madonna, and &cing it 
an interesting Pietk. 

8. Maria della Pieth dei Sangri^ or the 
CappeUa di Sansevero (E. 3V is the 
family chapel of the dukes oi Sangro, 
princes of San Severo. Raimondo di 
Sangro reduced it to its present form in 
1766, and decorated it with a profusion 
of marbles, rich cornices, and capitals 
from his own designs. Under each 
arch is a mausoleum of one of the San 
Severo princes with his statue ; and in 
the pilaister adjoining it is the tomb of 
his princess, with a female statue re- 
presenting one of the virtues for which 
she was remarkable. The allegorical 
statues, beginning with the first pilaster 
on the rt. of principal door, are,— 
Education; Self-Control ; Sincerity and 
Vice undeceived. On the opposite side 
are. Modesty ; Conjugal AfiSsction ; Re- 
ligious Zeal ; Liberality; and Decorum. 
The statue of Cecco di Sangro, coming 
out of an iron chest which represents 
his tomb, frilly armed, over the door, is 
by Celehrcmo ; the altars and statues of 
S. Oderisio and Santa Rosalia, who are 
claimed by the Sangro family as their 
Idndred, are by Queiroli of Genoa. 
These works, though curious for their 
TPflTiTiftI dexterity, are worthy only of 
the school of Bernini, and show now 
mechanical art becomes when it fSalU 
into a state ofdeoliae. Modesty ^ a por- 
trait of the mother o£ Raimondo, by 
Oarradini of Venioe (1752), represents 



her covered with a long veil, through 
which the form and features are dis- 
cernible. Vice undeoeioed, by Queroli, 
is a likeness of Raimondo's ^Either, and 
represents him struggling to extricate 
himself from a net, an allusion to man's 
delivery from the snares of vice by the 
aid of his good genius, llie Dead 
Christy in an oval chapel reached by a 
flight of steps, lying on a bed and 
covered with a sheet, which is repre- 
sented as adhering to the skin by the 
sweat of death, is by Gittseppe Sanmar- 
tino (1753). For these three monu- 
ments the Government of the day is 
said to have offered the sum of 30,000 
dollars. The large relief over the high 
altar, representing the Descent from 
the Cross, is by Celehrano of Naples. 
The Custode lives in a shop opposite 
(fee, i fr.). 

The Honte di Plata (E. F. 3) con- 
tains in its chapel a remarkable picture 
by Ippolito Borghese^ the Assumption of 
the Virgin, " liardly to be dated before 
1500, completely smooth in execution 
and unattractive in colour, though with 
points recalling Raphael and A. del 
Sarto." CiG, Opposite is an important 
Resurrection, by the yoimger Santafede, 

*MOirTE OLIYBTO, or more properly 
Sarvl^ Anna dei Lombardi (E. 4), was 
built in 1411 by Guerrello Origlia, a 
favourite of King Ladislaus, from the 
designs of Ciccione. The once splendid 
Benedictine monastery is now dese- 
crated, and its gardenhas been converted 
into a market. It was here that Tasso 
found an asylum during his sickness and 
misfortunes in 1588, and repaid the 
kindness of the moiJcs by writing a 
poem on the origin of their order, and 
oy addressing to them one of his finest 
sonnets. Tne church is a perfect 
museum of sculpture, but its architec- 
tural beauty was completely ruined 
during the Spanish rule. In uie porch^ 
on the rt., is the tomb of the celebrateo 
architect Domenico Fontana (1627). At 
the 1st altar on the rt. are statues of 
the Yirg>n «n!i GWk^ii Vifisx ^^."^^vsa. 

rela^ve to «. ma»ja«b \ii ^. ?^^f*^ 
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2nd on rt., is an altaipiece of the An- 
nunciation, by Benedetto da Maiano, It 
contains statues of SS. Jolin Bapt. and 
Evan, with a Sibyl's bust over each, 
and a predella of seven low reliefs, 
relative to events in the life of our 
Saviour, and the Death of the Virgin. 
In the same chapel are several tombs 
of liie Marini family. At the end of 
the rt. aisle is the chapel of the Ma- 
donna, with tombs of Card. Pompeo 
Colonna (1532), and Gen. de Lannoy 
(1527). The adjacent 

Chapel of the Holy Sepnlehre con- 
tains a singular group of life-sized 
figures kneeling before a statue of our 
Saviour colour^ to life, by ModantnOj 
in which the principal figures are 
likenesses of celebrated contemporary 
characters. Sannazzaro (on the L) as 
Joseph of Arimathea; Pontanus (rt.) 
as Nicodemus ; Alfonso 11. (2nd rt.) as 
St. John. On the walls are lunettes 
of the Evangelists in Robbia ware, and 
white marble relie& of the Entomb- 
ment, Resurrection, and Ascension, by 
Girolamo da Santacroce. The Oothic 
Sacristy has beautifully inlaid and 
coloured wooden panels, with statuettes 
of Japanese character in niches — aU by 
Giovanni da Verona (1525), terribly 
restored in 1869. The choir contains 
frescoes oiSimone Papa t?ie younger^ re- 
presenting histories of Olivetan monks, 
and several sepulchral monuments. 
The Old Sacristy, 1. of the Choir, has 
frescoes by Vasari, monuments of 
Alfonso II.andGuerello Ori^lia by Oiov, 
da Nolay and good intarsia stalls by 
Angelo da Verona. 5th chapel on the 1., 
S. John Baptist ; further on, Flafella^ 
tion, and Virgin and Child wim an 
Evangelist and S. Jerome, all by Giov, 
da Nola, In the Cappella Hocolomini 
(Ist on the 1.) is a * relief of the Nati- 
vity by Antonio Rossellino : ** a picture 
in marble, charming in expression, 
excellent in composition, perfect in 
execution.*' Above is a choir of Angels ; 
at the sides, Isaiah and Jeremiah; 
over them, busts of Ezekiel and DanieL 
To the 1. is the beautiful *Tomb of 
Mabt of Abaoon, natural daughter 
ctf J^ejtiumnd Z, and wife of Antonio 
•tuooolomim, Duke of Atr^filii also by 



BosseUino (1470). The tomb is nearly 
similar to that erected in San Miniato 
at Florence, by the same artist, to the 
Cardinal of Portugal. This chapel has 
a fine bit of mosaic pavement. Op- 
posite the Nativity is a good pictiue 
of the Ascension with SS. Nicolas and 
Sebastian, on ^ood, by SUvestro dei 
Buoni, The Fcno Chapel, to the 1. of 
the entrance door, has a statue of the 
Madonna between St. Peter and St. 
John Bapt., and on the front of the 
altar a relief of the Saviour calling St. 
Peter in the ship, by Santacroce, 

S. Paolo Haggiore (E. 3) stands on 
the site of a temple of Castor and Pollux, 
of which two fine Corinthian columns, 
with a portion of the architraves, still 
erect, s1»nd out from the modem fSBi9ade ; 
it was ruined by the earthquake of 
1688, and rebuilt three years later after 
the designs of Grimaldi, one of the 
brothers Of the Theatine Order, to whose 
convent it was attached. Besides the 
two erect columns, there are the bases 
of others, and two mutilated torsos. 
The interior is highly decorated with 
inlaid marble -work and indifferent 
paintings. In the passage leading out 
of the rt. transept to the Sacristv is a 
copy of BaphaeVs Madonna ddla Pesce. 
The Sacristy, a splendid hall, contains 
fr^coes by Solimena, The Cloister, 
said to stand on the site of the theatre 
in which Nero appeared as an actor, has 
24 Doric columns of granite, probably 
ancient. At the foot of the steps lead- 
ing to the church is a bronze stetue to 
S. Gaetanino, of tiie Theatine Order. 
This part of tiie town was the centre of 
Roman Naples. 

S. Hetro ad Aram derives its desig- 
nation from an altar at which S. Peter 
is said to have officiated and to have 
baptized St. Asprenus, the first bishop 
of Naples, and Santa Candida. It con- 
tains an alto-relievo of the Descent from 
the Cross by Santacroce (2nd chapel 1.) ; 
a statue of S. Michael, with a cinque- 
cento altar-piece in marble (1st chapel 
1.); an alto-relievo of the Madonna 
delle QraziQ, \>€nei&\)ii nt^as^ \& «» 'S^^- 
soent from liie CTOttB,\ioiiK y^^>^ ^ 
Qiiw. da Nola (J-ait Oa«s^ t\..'^\ wA Vd. 
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the sacristy a curious painting of the 
Virgin and Saints by Frotasio Crivello 
(1480^. In the crypt is the tomb of 
Sta. Campeda, and a miraculous well. 

S. lietro a Maiella (F. G. 3) was 

built hj Giovanni Pipino of Barletta, a 
favourite of Charles ll., whose tomb in 
the 1. transept has a long inscription in 
Grothic characters and in leonine verses, 
recording his death in 1 31 6. The church 
consists of a high Gothic nave and aisles, 
with two fine arches at the intersection 
of the short transepts, but the pointed 
architecture has been greatly spoiled by 
additions and alterations. The paint- 
ings of S. Pietro Morrone in his hermi- 
tage on Monte Maiella, and his elevation 
to the Papal throne as Celestin Y., and 
those of the transepts, relative to the 
life of St. Catherine of Alexandria, are 
considered amongst the best works of 
Cav, Calabrese, ** painted not only with 
outward energy, but with spirit and 
thought,** Burckhardt. The statue of St. 
Sebastian and the Deposition in a chapel 
in the rt. transept, are by Giov, da Nolo, 

S. Pietro Martire (E. F. 4), founded 
by Charles II. of Anjou, was entirely 
remodelled in the last century. The 
1st chapel rt. contains the Death and 
Coronation of the Virgin, much re- 
painted, by Sikestro de* Buoniy and 
an interestmg relief of the Madonna 
crowned, which appears &om the shape 
to have formed the ornament of a 
Gothic doorway. Opposite is an old 
painting of the Virgin and Child with 
two Saints. 5th chapel rt., Virgin and 
Child with S. Thomas Aquinas and 
another Dominican. The pulpit has 
two ancient coliunns of cipollmo verde. 
3rd chapel 1., *S. Vincenzo Ferrerio, 
with the Annunciation and 9 scenes 
£ix>m the life of the Saint round the 
mcture, probably by an Italianized 
Meming, end of 15th cent. In the 
choir are the tombs of Beatrix of 
Aragon, daughter of Ferdinand I., and 
widow of Matthias Corvinus, King of 
Hungary; of Isabella di Chl^lra- 
moTSTE, &rst wife of Ferdinajid I. ; of 
JDoif Pedbo of Araqon, brother of 
AM)nao L, who was Jdlled during the 
A^0 of Naples in 14S9, and of Cmb- 



TOfORO DI CosTANZO, Grand Seneschal 
of Joanna I. There are some other 
tombs of the 15th and 16th cents. 

*8S, SeYerino e Socdo (F. 3), formerly 
attached to a Benedictine monastery, 
was enlarged and modernised in 1490. 
The frescoes on the vai^t of the choir 
and transept are by CorenztOy who lost 
his life by falling from the platform 
while retouching one of them, and is 
buried near the entrance to the Sacristy. 
The 1st chapel on the rt. has a Nativity 
of the Virgin, and the 3rd her Assump- 
tion, by Marco da Siena, both much 
injiured ; in the 2nd, a sculptured altar- 
piece by Naccarmi, of the Madonna delle 
Grazie between SS. John Baptist and 
Mark. Further on is a beautiful ♦pic- 
ture attributed to the mythical Zingaro, 
representing the Virgin and Child with 
nine Saints in six compartments. The 
infant helps himself to cherries. Above 
stand SS. Jerome, Paul, Peter, and 
Gregoiy; below is S. Severino en- 
throned, with the two S. Johns, Sosino, 
and Savino. The picture is probably 
Flemish, and is the best of its kind in 
Naples. The 6th chapel has an Ado- 
ration of the Magi, by Marco da Siena, 
Beyond this is the passage leading into 
the sacristy, in which is the Tomb of 
Andrea Bonifacio. The child is sur- 
roimded by boys, two of whom support 
the cover of uie urn. In front is a 
statue of St. Andrew. This very 
gracefrd composition is attributed to 
Giov. da Nola, Opposite is the Tomb 
of Giambattista Cicara, by Giov. da 
Nola^ yrixh handsome statues and ara- 
besques. Both tombs have inscriptions 
by Sannazzaro. Entering the rt. 
transept, the large painting of the 
nailing of Christ to the Cross is by 
Andrea da Salerno. Opening out of the 
transept is the San Severino chapel 
with me tombs of three brothers, 
who were poisoned in 1516 by their 
uncle Ascanio, that he might succeed 
to their property. These monuments, . 
which are by Giov, da Nola, are nearly 
alike \ u^on. e»sJa. «A& ^^'gQSfc*\s^«saiss«s..^ 
Teatinc OTi\na V<^^iaft\.. ^sv'QsNfeV •«^- 
sept IB ^^ Q.e«v^^^ ^'^T'^^^^^ 
Pie^,\>7 I)<y»^^^f^^^JF^^V 
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the transept itself is by Naocarini, and 
the picture of the Crucifixion on the 
side wall by Marco da Siena, In a 
dark recess of the 1. aisle are pictures 
of S. Catherine and S. Scholastica 
adorning the Virgin, bv G, Imparato ; 
and St. Michael with otner Archangels, 
hj a, cPAmato. The high altar is a 
nch example of Florentine mosaic, and 
the stalls of the choir magnificent 
specimens of wood carving, the finest 
in Naples. The extensive conventual 
buildings have been converted into the 
General Archives of the kingdom. (See 
p. 83.) 

The Oloiflters of the former monastery 
may be seen daUy from 9 to 2. Entrance 
on the rt., in a street which runs to the 
1. of the diurch (i fr.). The Court on 
the 1. with orange trees in the centre^ 
enclosed by white marble columns, is 
worth a visit ; but that on the opposite 
side, though of plain architecture, is 
fiEu: more interesting for the fiunous 
*£:«scoes, attributed to Lo Zingaro 
and his pupils Donzelli and ISimone 
Papa. By some critics these are sup- 
posed to oe the work of one or more 
painters of the Umbro-Florentine school 
towards the end of the 15th century. 
Until documentary evidence is found 
by search in the archives of the order, 
their authorship must be considered 
doubtful. Twenty large pictures cover- 
ing the walls on two sides of the quad- 
rangle represent the principal events 
in tibe life of St. Benedict. They show 
much inequality of treatment : the best 
is that representing S. Benedict on his 
way to Rome on a horse, Ms father on 
a mule, and his ntu^e Cyrilla on a 
donkey, with attendants. Although 
much injured by restorations in 1769. 
and again a few years ago, they are 
still remarkable. "The quiet court, 
with the ngantic plane e^endid still 
in decay, neightens the mipression," 
Oic, In the fork of the trunk grows a 
fig-tree. 

8, Teresa fD. E. 2), built about 1600, 

oantains, in the H, transeptf the Flight 

Jjato Egypt by Giaccomo del Po (1720^ 

^tjs amusing to see what a la^ Nea- 

/w&^m lias made out ofif'^Cic 



§ 16. OEMEXEBIES. 

There are two general cemeteries 
for Boman Catholics, one for Protes- 
tants, and one for the victims of the 
cholera during its several invasions. 

The Camposanto Yeoehio (H. 1) is 
used only for those who die in the 
hospitals, and for the poorer classes. 
It is approached by an avenue of 
cypresses, and contains 366 deep pits, 
one for every day in the year. These 
pits are covered with large stones ; one 
of them is opened every evening, in 
readiness for the funerals of the day. 
The interments here cannot now be 
visited without special order, and it is 
expected that the use of this burial- 
place will shortly be prohibited. 

The Camposanto Vnovo, further E., 
about 2 m. from the Porta Capuana, 
was begun during the Frend). occupa- 
tion, and remodelled in 1837. It is 
handsomely laid out, more like a flower- 
garden than a cemetery, the monuments 
being scattered through the plantations 
and groves in a very tasteful manner. 
A large proportion of the vaults belong- 
ing to confraternities, or burial clubs, 
the members of which pay a small 
annual sum, are attended during illness, 
and buried after death free of expense : 
to such bodies belong the numerous 
sepulchral chapels or houses studded 
over the decHvity. At the S.W. 
extremity is a space set aside for 
Neapolitan great men, its present oc- 
cupants being two or three physicians, 
the eminent jurist Kicolini, and the 
celebrated C. Poerio. From this spot 
the view over the plain and the de- 
clivity of Vesuvius is magnificent. 
The visitor will not fail to remark the 
lava-currents of 1850 and 1855, which, 
flowing like a cascade down the Fosso 
Grande, extended so far into the plain 
as to threaten the villages of S. Jorio 
and Somma. The whole course of this 
current can be clearly distinguished, 
its dark colour contrasting with the 
luxuriant vegeto^ioTiVj ^\iM3a.M ^& «ws- 
ronnded. AttaiciieCL^^^utiftC^wcK^ci^WiXft 
is a Capuchm comevA, m >i5[^^ ^tct%Xa 
oratory of ^lsic\i. ^e x^eXa «tv V^ 
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altar are by Oiovanni da Nola, foimerly 
in the churcli oi Mont Oliyeto. This 
cemetery should be visited if possible 
on the 1st or 2nd of Nov. 

The Oimitero Protestante (G. 2} is 
the property of the British Goyemment. 
and entirely supported by the burial 
fees receiyed. The great proportion of 
the persons interred here are English, 
German, and Swiss, and citizens of the 
United States. Amongst our coimtry- 
men, the Margrayine of Anspach, called 
on her monxunent Princess Berkeley, 
with her son, Keppel Crayen, and their 
ftiend Sir WiUiam Gell, lie in the same 
tomb. Nearly opposite is that to the 
late Countess of Coyentry. The well- 
known authoress, Mrs. Someryille, who 
died at Naples in 1872, aged 92, is also 
buried here. A colossal seated statue in 
white marble was erected to her memory 
by the Neapolitan sculptor Gerace in 
1878. Owing to the adjacent land 
being taken up for building purposes 
this cemetery will shortly be absolutely 
closed. 



{ 17. OOLLBOBS AND BOIENTIFIO INSTI- 
TUTIONS, 

The XJmrEBsnr (Begia Universith 
degli 8tudj) occupies, since 1780, the 
eztensiye college of the Jesuits (E. 4). 
It has 46 professors, many of whom 
are eminent for their literary and scien- 
tific knowledge. Seyeral thousand 
students frequent its different schools. 
The collections of Mineralogy and other 
branches of Natural History haye been 
much increased of late years. The series 
of minerals from Yesuyius is by £ur the 
finest eyer formed of the yaried products 
of tiiat celebrated yolcano. In a series 
of rooms on one of the lower stories are 
the Hall of Assembly, Library, Collec- 
tions, and offices of me Accademia delle 
Soienze and Belle Arti; and in the Qre&t 
Court statues of eminent Neapolitans — 
Giordano Bruno, S. Thomas Aquinas, 
Fietro delle Yigne, and Yico, &c. 

The CszNESB CoLLEas, near the Ponte 

deIJa Sanith (K 1, 2), was founded in 

2732 tjr the celebrated Father Eipa, 

who naited China aa a miasionary 



from the Propaganda, resided at Pekin 
for 13 years m the seryice of the 
emperor as a portrait-painter, and who 
has left so interesting a narratiye of 
his residence ui the Celestial Empire. 
The institution was intended for the 
education of young Chinese, who were 
afterwards sent back to China as mis- 
sionaries. It is now called the Beale 
Collegio Asiatico, and is deyotedto the 
teaching of Oriental languages, and the 
training and instruction of natiyes of 
the East. Two of the students of this 
college accompanied Lord Macartney's 
embassy to China as interpreters. The 
Refectory contains portraits of Father 
Ripa, of the different rectors, and of 
yarious members of the college. At- 
tached to the buQding is a small museum 
of Chinese curiosities. 

The College of WjBic{Conservatorio 
di Masica), foimded in 1637, has occu- 
pied since 1826 the monastery of S. 
Pietro a Maiella (E. 3). The college 
supplies 100 pupils with gratuitous 
instruction in music and singing, aud 
also admits other pupils on payment 
Bellini was brought up in it, and Zin- 
gareUi and Mercadante haye been direc- 
tors of it. The Library contains a yery 
yaluable collection of musical works, 
among which are autograph composi- 
tions of Pergolese, Cimarosa, Bellioi, 
PaesieUo, Jomelli, and other masters of 
the Neapolitan school. A Status of 
Bellini (1835) adorns the adjoining 
Piazza. 

The MEDico-CmBiTBaiCAL Collboe 
{Collegio Medico Chirurgico), in the sup- 
pressed monastery of S. Gaudioso, E. 
of the Museiun (E. 3), is the national 
school of medicine and surgery. There 
are nearly 120 pupils. Lectures are 
delivered here on the different branches 
of professional science, and the students 
haye the use of a pathological museum, 
&c. Anatomy, surgery, and the practice 
of medicine are taught at the Hospital 
DegV IncurabUiy whiclLj b^ «. wah^Kcta*- 
neoD. ]^aaaa^) p(f>- mTcv\Yrv\o jAe«^ ^^n2^ '^^^ 

collegQ, 
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cademia delle ScienzCy of 30 members,— 
2iid. Accademia ErcoUmese di AroheO" 
logia, of 20. — 3rd. Accademia di Belle 
Arti^ 10. The members meet twice a 
month, except in May and October, 
in one of the halls of the University. 
The Accademia delle Scienze and the 
Ercolanese publish their Transactions 
{AU%) under the direction of their re- 
spective secretaries. 

The Acx;ademia Pontaniana, which 
derives its name from the celebrated 
writer Pontanus, and holds its sittings 
in the convent of S. Domenico Mag- 
giore, is a literary as well as a scientific 
institution. 

The Botanic Gaeden (F. 1, 2) was 
founded in 1809, and completed in 
1818 under the direction of tiie late 
Professor Tenore. It is remarkable for 
its extremely fine specimens of Austra- 
lian trees — ^probably imequalled else- 
where in £urpx>e. The Eucalyptus and 
true Acacia attain the dimensions of 
a full-grown elm. Two species of 
Casuarina, the camphor-tree, and other 
delicate plants, grow to a great size, and 
five or six species of palm are plstnted 
out, though requiring some slight pro- 
tection in winter. Attached to the 
garden is the lecture room, a botanical 
library, and an extensive herbarium 
formed by Profiessors Gussoni and 
Tenore. 

The Observatory (JReale Osserva- 
torio)y commonly called Za Specola (E.l), 
was begun in 1812, and completed in 
1820, on the plans of the celebrated 
astronomer Piazzi. It is about 500 ft. 
above the sea, and commands an horizon 
unbroken in every direction, except 
towards the castle of St. Elmo. The 
building, entered by a vestibule of 
six Doric colunms of marble, is well 
furnished with scientific instruments, 
among which is included a seismograph 
for registering subterranean movements, 
Ceres was firist observed here in 1801 
by Piazzi the director, and his successor 
I>e Gasparis has discovered numerous 
f^aall plaaets. 

The *AQUAmtm iStaMwne Zookgica) 



in the Villa Nazionale (C. 5, 6) is open 
daily. Entrance, 2 frs.; in July and 
August, 1 fir. Season and family tickets 
may be obtained at the office. Cata- 
logue, ^ fr. It is a handsome white 
stone building, having the aqiiarium 
proper on the groimd-floor, and on the 
second floor laboratories for the use of 
students, and a large scientific library. 
The upper floor is connected by a glazed 
gallery with the W. wing of flie build- 
ing. The collection in the sixty tanks 
of the Aquarium is such as can be seen 
nowhere else in Europe. Ked coral and 
various other corals and corallines in 
their living state, transparent jeUy-fish, 
many kinds of brilliantly coloured 
cuttle-fish — such as the octopus, oala- 
mary, and sepia — sea-urchins, starfish, 
the electric skate, one of which is 
always kept in readiness to give visitors 
a shock — these and many other gor- 
geously hued specimens of southern 
seas are to be found here. 

The Aquarium may be regarded as 
the Museum or Exhibition Boom of a 
much larger and more important insti- 
tution, now weU known throughout 
Europe as the Zoological Station of 
Naples. It was founded in 1871 by 
the German naturalist, Dr. Anton Dohm, 
who not only spent his own fortune 
upon it, but has succeeded in forming 
a system of international support for 
the continuance of the work. The 
German Empire and the kingdom of 
Italy have each contributed £4000 to 
the cost of building, in addition to 
which Germany subscribes £1500 a 
year towards ue current expenses. 
Other fiinds are rsdsed by the letting of 
working tables to governments, univer- 
sities, and scientific institutions at the 
rate of £100 a year, in return for which 
a naturalist acquires the right of fol- 
lowing his reseiurches in the Zoological 
Station under the most favourable con- 
ditions possible. Almost all the countries 
of Europe have availed themselves of 
this opportunity, the University of 
Cambri^ being constantly represented* 
From 25 to 30 tables are occupied by 
studenta, end up to tk^ -^ovc t^B9 aa 
ma^iy as bOO iiat\ix«!^\A, i&as^ oti^^csia. 
now famo\ia, \i«A v«^tt«cQXfc^ ^«a 
studies t^fSopVea. Zoo\o«vs»V^\».\assQ3 
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of a similar kind have more recently 
been established in almost all European 
countries bordering on the sea, as weU 
as in America, Australia, and Japan. 
Of these the most promising is the labo- 
ratory of the British Marine Biological 
Association at Plymouth. 

The Zoological Station has a staff of 
eight scientific and thirty technical 
assistants, one of the most complete 
biological libraries, and two small 
steam-laimches, together with diving 
^paratus and other material for fishing. 
Thiee important periodicals are pub- 
lished by the Station, and it provides 
aU existing universities, laboratories, 
andmuseums with excellently preserved 
specimens from the Gulf of Naples for 
research and illustration. 

It is evident that an institution of 
such vast dimensions can only be main- 
tained by large and lasting sources of 
income, to which the entrance fees of 
the Aquarium contribute about an 
eighth part. 



§ 18. HOSPITALS. 

There are no less than 60 charitable 
foundationB in Naples, richly endowed, 
including the following Hospitals : — 
The Santa Casa degl' Incurabili, 
founded by Francesca Maria Longo, in 
1521, and enriched in later times by 
numerous benefactors. It is a vast es- 
tablishment, open to persons of both 
sexes, and of every rank and condition. 
Sometimes there are not less than 2000 
patients, not including those in conva- 
lescent houses. Ospedale di Gesii 
Xaria, near the museum, the great 
Clinical School of Naples, attached to 
the university. Ospedale del Pellegrini, 
in the Strada Porta Medina, a hospital 
for the sick and wounded of all classes, 
and for accidents generally. It has a 
convalescent establishment at Torre del 
Greco. Ospedale della Pace, in the 
Strada dei Tribunali, built on the site 
of the Palace of Sergianni Caracdolo, 
chiefly for acute medical cases. Ospe- 
dale di 8. Zlig20,neaT the Largo del 
Meivato, for females, with a Conserva- 

/0/w for the nuns who attend on the 

jsiek. 



Ospedale de' Giechi, in the Chiaia, 
for the blind, founded by Ferdinand I. 
in 1818. 200 blind are here instructed 
in useful works and in music. Inter- 
national Hospital, in the Yilla Ben- 
tinck. Via Tasso, particularly intended 
for foreigners, where a separate room 
of the first class may be had for 15 frs. 
a day, everything included. The com- 
mittee includes our own Consul as well 
as those of several other States, and is 
thankful to receive subscriptions from 
travellers. The house was acquired 
under a bequest of the late Lady Har- 
riet Bentinck, who also founded in the 
Via Principe Amedeo an excellent girls* 
school. It is estimated that 9000 British 
sailors touch at Naples every year, any 
one of whom, on faUing sick, is received 
at the hospital for a payment of 2^ frs. a 
day, made by the British Grovernment. 

Alberga de' Poveri, or Eeduaorio^ a 
vast buUding (F. 1), was founded by 
Charles III., and begun in 1751 from 
the designs of Fuga. Good schools for 
both sexes are attached to the work- 
house, and most of its inmates are 
brought up to trades. The boys are 
generally sent into the army. The 
Albergo de' Poveri, with its dependen- 
cies, contains about 2000 persons. 



§ 19. FBISONS. 

The prisons of Naples acquired an 
unenviable celebrity during the three 
last reigns of the Bourbon dynasty, 
when they became the receptacles for 
so many eminent persons, accused of 
political offences. Considerable change 
for the better has been effected imder 
the new order of things, but much re- 
mains to be done. 

The Yicaria, long used as a prison 
and law-courts, is now disused because 
it had become imsafe. It was formerly 
the residence of the Spanish Viceroys, 
and imtil 1888 served as the law- 
cotirta. New law-courts are in course 
of erection^ ^svd \si\k'^TaL<K«ssi&ss^^'">S5i^pkssRk 
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§ 20. THE MUSEUM. 



(Jfiiseo Ifazionale.') 

Open daily in sununer 9 to 3, winter 
10 to 4 ; adm. 1 fr. Free on Sun. 10 
to 1. Closed on 12 church festivals 
and 4 national holidays. Catalogue in 
Italian, 2f frs. (poor) ; excellent hand- 
book by Mr. E. Neville Rolf e, in Eng- 
lish, 5 TCB. ; abridgment of the latter, en- 
titled ^ One Day in the Naples Musemn/ 
2 J frs., "with a descriptive account of 
the principal objects. 

The Hiueiixu (E. 3) was commenced 
in 1586, by Fontana, under the viceroy 
Duke of Osuna, as a cavalry barrack, 
but left unfinished imtil 1610, when the 
viceroy Count de Lemos assigned it to 
the University, and after the inaugu- 
ration in 1616 Ihe building was kno^ 
as the Regit Studii. After tiie earth- 
quake of 1688 it was used by the courts, 
and during the Revolution of 1701 it 
became a barrack. In 1767 it was 
enlarged and assigned to the depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, and having 
been arranged for a public Museum, 
King Ferdmand IV. in 1790 removed 
hither the royal collection of antiquities 
from Capodimonte and Portici. After 
the restoration of the Bourbons, they 
enriched it by additions from time to 
time, and declared it to be their private 
property, independent of the crown, 
under the name of the Muaeo Meale 
Borbomco; but Garibaldi, when dictator 
in 1860, proclaimed the Museum and 
the territory devoted to the excavations 
to be the property of the nation, and 
incroased the endowments and works 
connected with it. On the consolida- 
tion of the kindgdom of Italy, Victor 
Emanuel reorganised the Museum and 
included in it the Cumaean and Sant- 
angelo collections. The building now 
bears the title of Hnseo Kasioxiue) and 
owes its present arrangement to the 
able direction of Signer Fiorelli, who 
has gained so high a reputation in the 
learned world for his numerous writings 
on antiquarian literature, and his ju£- 
e/oua superintendence of the exoava- 
t/ooB at Herculaneum and Pompeii. 
The Museum £3 especially rich in 
laviuree and atatuee, but iU most cha- 



racteristic feature is the priceless col- 
lection of wall-paintings, bronzes, vases, 
and domestic objects recovered from the 
ruins of Pompeii and Herculaneum. 

In the following description, a capital 
letter shows the place whence tiie ob- 
ject came : thus (B), Borgia collection; 
(C), Capua; (F), the Famese collec- 
tion ; (H), Hercidaneiun ; (L), Lucera ; 
(MJ, Mintumae; (P) Pompeii; (S), 
Stabise. 

The larffe vestibule divides the build- 
ing in half, and is adorned with sixteen 
ancient columns of Verde antioo. At 
the Ist door on the 1., two of brocca- 
telh; 2nd 1., two of black granite; 1st 
rt., two of giallo antico (fluted); 2nd rt., 
two of Porto Venere (modem). All 
these have lost their capitals, and were 
mostly brought from S. Agata dei GotL 
The statues of Alexander Severus and 
Flora on the rt., and the Genius of the 
City of Rome on the L, were part of 
the Famese collection. 

The contents of the Museum may be 
thus classed : — 

Qrownd- floor: 
Pompeian Frescoes and Mosaios. 
Inscriptions. 

Fragments of Arehitecture. 
Marble Sculptures and Reliefik 
Large Bronzes. 

Basement : 
Egyptian Antiquities. 

Entresol: 
Cinquecento Objects. 
Terracotta. 
Cumaean Collectioiu 

First floor : 
Coins, glass. 
Reserved Cabinet. 
Mediaeval Cabinet. 
Santangelo Collection. 
Italo-Greek Vases. 
Small Bronzes. 
Articles of Food. 
Papyri. 

Picture Galleries. 
Library. 

To the Tt. ot l^e lE3i\s«iL^ '&»31 «a» 
the 
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The pictures are numbered and classified 
in compartments with Boman numerals. 
The firat corridor (A 1), contains chiefly 
mural decorated paintings and ara- 
besques, mostly from the Temple of Isis. 
In (A 2) are paintings of animals, birds, 
fishes, &c. On the rt., the celebrated 
picture of a locust driving a parrot, 
thought to be a caricature of Seneca 
and Nero. Out of corridor (A 1) a 
door leads into the most interesting 
portion of the ancient paintings, con- 
tained in 4 halls. They consist chiefly 
of paintings from Pompeii and Hercu- 
lan^um rektiye to the di£Perent pagan 
diyinities, in the order of their several 
myths. " The best are everywhere 
formed upon Grreek originals, wMch the 
artist learnt by heart and reproduced 
more or less literally .... We do not 
find special details anywhere completely 
carried out, but the essential is indi- 
cated in a few lines with great force." — 
Cic, The wall paintings of Pompeii are 
not strictly speaking frescoes. Thej 
were painted with ground colouirs upon 
a wet wall, and then finished with dis- 
temper. It must be kept in mind that 
the painters were not really artists, but 
only " house painters " or artisans who 
worked from pattern books, but some- 
times indulged in fanciful additions of 
their own. In the farthest hall on L 
(A 3) are some very ancient ones found 
on the walls of tombs at Psestum, Capua, 
&c. Samnite processions, and Mercury 
taking money for conducting souls to 
Hades. Warriors, horses, and armour 
(Psestum). — Narcissus admiring him- 
self ; landscapes. — Hephaestus and 
Thetis with the shield of AchiUes (P).— 
Apollo and Marsyas ; Jupiter and Juno 
(P).— live paintings on 'Hvhite marble 
(H), the only known examples of the 
kind. The ^first represents Theseus 
combating the Centaur Eurythion; the 
2nd, Latona meditating the destruction 
of the Niobids, five yoimg females, two 
of whom are playing at Astragali, with 
their names in Ghreek, togetiiier with 
that of the artist, Alexander of Athens. 
In (A 4} are dancing Sa^rs, Cen- 
tanrg, &c (P).—Mar8 and Venus (P). 
"Baccbua and Ariadne (P), — The re- 
nowned *13 dancing girla and other 
£oatmg Bgurea (P).— Cupida for sale- 



Diana with a bow. In (A 5) Girl 
gathering flowers. — Nereid. — Medea. 
In a glass case are preserved the con- 
tents of a colour dealer's shop, consist- 
ing of various metallic pigments. In 
(A 6) Phrixos and the ram. — Perone 
giving milk to her aged father in prison 
(P). — Perseus and Andromeda, and 
Cassandra (P). — Hercules and Tele- 
phus (H). — The youthful Hercules and 
the Snake TH). — Theseus and the 
Minotaur (H). — Achilles and Briseis 
(P).— The Sacrifice of Iphigenia (P). 

Compartment xzzviii. contains the 
famous picture of the Schoolmaster cor- 
recting the Boy, and Compt. xxxiii.' the 
Tiring of the Bride, and other domestic 
scenes. 

The last room (A 7) contains 

Greek and Boman Hosaios, chiefly 
from Pompeii — a most interesting 
series. The well-known Mosaic of the 
*Cave Canem, found at tiie entrance of 
the House of the Tragic Poet. — ^The 
Three Graces (Baise). — Phrixos and 
Helle (H). — ^Theseus in the Labyrinth 
conquering the Minotaur (P). — ^A fine 
group of masks and flower- wreaths. — 
A Cat devouring a Bird (P). — A 
Francolin Partridge stealing a minor 
out of a basket (P).— Aerates riding 
on a Tiger, holding a vase in his hand 
(House of the Faun). — Two * Comic 
Scenes (House of Frugi), with the name 
of the artist, Dioscorides of Samos ; in 
one, masked actors are sitting at a 
table ; in the other, a man, two women, 
and a boy, masked, are playing upon 
various instruments. — Choragvumy or 
theatrical rehearsal (P^, represents a 
Choragus instructing tne performers; 
two have their nuus^ raised, and are 
taking their flnal instructions ; another 
is putting on the tunic, and a female 
musician is tuning the pipes. — ^Lycurgfus 
attacked by a panther and Bacchantes, 
for ordering the vines to be destroyed. — 
A cockflght (P). — A Skeleton grasping 
a vase in eacn nand, supposed to be one 
of the emblems which the 8n.d.<scLt&\^s6A. 
befoto ihem «A. ^<&\x i^-ws^A ^^S\« — W 

§ood moaai<(^) iottDaatt.-^ «^ ^-sJctfsa. ^"^ ^ 
Loot, TepTCafeTi.\an!6 ^^etfiS. «^^fi» ^ ^.^ 
flflh4.-X\ai%^ ^^^^^^^^^'^^^^^ 
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repose in the centre, suirounded by 
Cupids. — Allefforical representation of 
the Nile wiui Egyptian birds and 
animals. 

Betuming to the Hall of the Paint- 
ings of AnJTnalfl (A 2) we turn to the 

Gallery of Inaeriptioiui (B 1), con- 
sisting of a collection of graffiti and 
dipinti, scratched and painted drawings 
and inscriptions, mostly taken from the 
walls of houses oveilooking the streets 
at Pompeii. They relate to religious, 
political, and fanereal subjects. In this 
hall are the two Triopean Columns^ in 
cipollino, so called from having been 
discovered in the villa of Herodus 
Atticus, called Triopium, on the Via 
Appia, near Home ; they have each a 
Greek inscription. On each side of the 
entrance to tiie haU are the two colossal 
Statues of Atreus and Tiberius: they 
have been much restored, the head of 
Commodus being adapted to the latter. 

Turning to me 1. from the central 
hall (6 2), the following are among 
the most interesting inscriptions (B 3, 
4, 5) : — Memorials from Herculaneum 
relative to the construction of its 
Basilica by Marcus Nonius Balbus, and 
the rebuilding of its Temple of Cybele 
(Mater Deum) in the 17th year of tlie 
reign of Vespasian, after having been 
thrown down in a.d. 61 by the earth- 
quake which preceded its total destruc- 
tion in A.D. 79. — A curious set of 
standard measures of capacity, set up 
in the Forum of Pompeii by Clodius 
Flaccus and Narcaeus Aurelianus 
Caledus the Duumvirs, by order of the 
Decurions. — Inscriptions, in beautifully 
formed letters, to L. Mammius Rufiis, 
who repaired the basilica at Pompeii, 
and the theatre, with its orchestra, at 
his own expense; to M. Holconius 
Rufus Celer, who did the same with 
regard to the Crypta and TVibunalia; 
and to N. Popidius, who rebuilt the 
Temple of Isis, destroyed by the earth- 
quake of A.D. 61. 

In the last hall to the 1. (B 5), is 

the fEunouB *Farne6e Bull. This 

celebrated group ia deiscribed by Pliny 

aa one of me moat remarkable nionu- 

mentB of Antiquity, He tella us that it 

ir«^ bjioi^it £rom Bhodea to Home, 



and was the joint work of the Bhodian 
sculptors Apollonius and Taurisous (3rd 
cent. B.C.), who cut it from a single 
block of marble. Asinius PoUio, one 
of the greatest patrons of art in the 
time of Augustus, is believed to have 
purchased it. It was found in the 
Baths of CaracaUa, much injured, at the 
time of Pope Paul III. (Alessandro 
Famese), in 1546. The principal 
restorations were executed, under tiie 
superintendence of Michael Angelo, by 
Bianchi, who added the head of the 
BuU, the upper part- of the figure of 
Dirce, a great portion of the figures 
of Amphion and Zethus, and the whole 
of that of Antiope except the feet. 
Thus restored, the ^x)up was placed 
in the court of the Famese Palace at 
Rome, where it served to decorate a 
fountain. In 1786 it was brought to 
Naples, and placed in the Villa Reale, 
and thence removed in 1832 to this 
museum. It is the largest ancient 
piece of statuary in Italy, and measures 
12 ft. by 9 ft. The subject is the 
revenge of Antiope and her two sons 
(Zethus and Amphion) on Dirce, for 
having seduced tiie affections of her 
husband Lycus King of Thebes, who, 
being enamoured of her, had despised 
and repudiated his queen. Her two 
sons, enraged at the insult offered to 
their mother, resolved on tying their 
victim to the horns of a bulL But 
Antiope interposed, and prevailed with 
the yoimg men to restrain the animal, 
and imbind her rival. Several ftTiinmlfl 
are represented in relief round the 
base. 

In (B 6) are the celebrated Heradeian 
Tables, two oblong plates of bronze, 
found, in 1732, at Luce, on the bank 
of the Salandrella, in Calabria, near 
the site of ancient Heracleia. The 
first Table, engraved 300 vears B.C., 
records the steps taken to reclaim a field 
sacred to Bacchus, which had been 
appropriated by some inhabitants of 
Heradeia. The second Table records 
the same arrangements in regard to a 
field sacred to Minerva. Both inscrip- 
tiona ttco m Oxe^. ^\!\i<b t^^cscai^ %^<ik q£ 
the lattor 'koA on V(. a\A^x[v \fisi(src^>Qi!!!f^ 
a fragmeiit oi ^<ft Le« SerioxUa, ^tarXr^ 
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B.O. 45, relatiye to the censuB, the dis- 
tribution, of bread, and the making of 

roads : it is a moat important docimient 

for the ancient municipal laws of Italy. 
In (B 7) is the ^Fasnesb Hebgules, 

the work, according to the inscription, 

of Glycon of Athens. It was brought 

by Caracalla from Athens to adorn his 

IjiermsB, and was found among their 

ruins in 1540,but the legs were wanting. 

Cardinal Alessandro Famese employed 

Michael Angelo to supply them, and 

from his model in terracotta the Tniflsing 

limbs were executed and added to the 

figure by Guglielmo della Porta. 

Twenty years sSterwards the original 

legs were found in a well, 3 ul frx>m 

the baths, on the property of the Bor- 

ghese funily; but Michael Angelo 

was so well satisfied with the resto* 

rations of GugUelmo della Porta that 

he would not ulow them to be replaced. 

The antique legs remained in the 

possession of the Borghese fEunily 
until a few years since, when Prince 
Borghese presented them to the King 
of Xiaples. This celebrated statue re- 
presents Hercules resting on his club, 
which seems to bend beneath his pon- 
derous arms; while the expression of 
complete fiitigue, both in the counten- 
ance and limbs, is combined with a 
disj^y of strength, even in repose, 
which is perfectly supernatural. Upon 
the rook upon whi(m rests the club 
is inscribed the name of the Athenian 
scul^ytor Glycon. Few statues of an- 
tiquity were so admired by the 
ancients themselyes as the Hercules 
of Olycon. It was impressed on 
the money of Athens, and afterwards 
on the ^coins of Caracalla: there is 
reason to belieye that the B^mans had 
many copies of the statue executed by 
their best artists. One of them is in 
the Palazzo Pitti at Florence, and there black basalt, one of the fine examples 



by the name of the month, with the 
number of its days, the nones, and 
the mean length in hours of the day 
and night ; the designation of the sign 
of the zodiac, the name of the tutelary 
diyinity, the most important agricul- 
tural occupations of the month, and its 
principal religious festiyaL Near the 
spiral staircase are some public measures 
for com, &c., with an inscription show- 
ing that they were legalized at the 
capitol. In the glass case are small 
plates of bronze, containing forms of 
discharge (honeata missiones) giyen to 
Roman soldiers. 

To the L, at the end of B 1, is a 
Corridor of Fompeiaii FaintingB (A 8), 
the most curious of which, in a recess, 
is a * square pillar, on the sides of which 
are represented the different operations 
of a fuller, found in the House of the 
Fuller (P). Returning to B 1, some 
steps on the 1. lead to the basement 
FLOOB, in which are six small rooms. — 
I. Plaster casts of ftmeral slabs from 
Egypt (originals at Turin). — ^11. Chinese 
ivory basket, andyarious specimens from 
India, Persia, and Japan. — III. Chris- 
tiaa Insoriptioiui from the Catacombs of 
Rome, Naples, Capua, &c. — lY. Egyp- 
tian Antiquities : Sznall statue of Isis, 
with gilt and coloured drapery, holding 
the sistrum (bronze rattle) in the right 
hand, and the keys of the Kile in the 
left (P). — Jupiter Serapis, seated on 
his throne, with his right hand resting 
on the head of Cerberus, found in the 
yestibule of Serapeon at Pozzuoli. — 
Frog iaparagone, found in Egypt (B). — 
Sacred Ibises from the Temple of Isis 
(P). — Mummy cases. — Statuettes of 
deities and sacred animals in bronze 
and lapis-lazuli. Two columns of 
green Egyptian breccia (P). — VI. A 
Pastophorus, or Egyptian priest, in 



is a small bronze copy in the Villa 
Albani at Rome. 

Amongst the inscriptions in this hall 
is a yery curious Calendar (F) : it 
consists of a square block of white 
marUe, on the sides of which haye 
been inscribed the 12 months of the 



of this numerous class of statues (F). 
— Sepulchral monument in granite 
with reliefs of 22 figures and hiero- 
glyphics (B) ; it has the name of 
Rameses Vl.— The so-called Tablet of 



Isis, with 14 sculptured, ^^pasfcv^a^^*^ 

. lines ot "VnftT0^'^^5jtai'5» IJ^V — ^ 's^'s*- 

year; at the head of the column of 1 brated Po^pyruft, yq. Q(t««^,^'^^^»^*** 
eaeh maath ia a reli^ of the cor- I from^ke^n^oT^T^wxiJu^^^''^^^^^ 
jnapaodtDg aiga of the xodiac, followed 1 which Bc^ont «^»to»Vi\ia.-H^^«^'*^^ 
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in a sabterranean building at Memphis, 
with 40 others, enclosed in a box of 
sycamore- wood. The Greek characters 
are most valuable for their antiquity. 
The MS. is written in columns, and 
contains the names of the workmen 
who constructed the dykes and canals 
of the Nile. — Group of a Pastophorus 
and an Isiac priestess in basalt. In 
the glass cases are scarabsei, necklaces, 
&c. 

Returning to the ground -floor, we 
pass across the Gallery of Inscriptions 
into a large open Courtyard (C), form- 
ing the centre of this half of the build- 
ing, and containing a number of re- 
markable Fragments of Architeotwe. 
Trayersing this hall, we again reach 
the vestibule. 

We now turn to that portion of the 
building on the 1. of the vestibule con- 
taining the 

Ancient Marble Statxtes (Raccoiti 
dei Marmx). The different objects are 
constantiy being changed about to suit 
some new principle of arrangement. 
The first door on the 1. of the vestibule 
from, the entrance leads into a long 
corridor called the 

Hall of the Emperon (D 1). Many 
of the objects are inferior as works of 
art, but afford a good opportunity of 
studying the features of tiie rulers of 
the Roman World. ^Julius CsBSOTy a 
colossal bust, considered the finest like- 
ness of the great Dictator, who is 
represented in middle age, his coun- 
tenance serene and beaming with in- 
telligence (P.)— Statue of Vitellius.— 
Colossal bust of Hadrian (F).— Bust of 
Antoninus Pius. — Heroic statue of 
Tiberius ; and another of the same 
emperor, holding a cornucopia. — Colos- 
sal sitting statue of Claudius, found 
without the head and arms (H). — 
Colossal head of Titus. — Marcus Au- 
relius, a bust with a cloak (F). — An- 
nius Verus, a fine boy's head. — Statue 
of Trajan, the head added bv the 
restorer. It is remarkable for the re- 
liefon the cuiraaa, representing Minerva 
between two dancing £guiea (M). — 
-Btzst of Lucius Veraa, curious from the 
niiaute workmamhip of the beard.— 



Statue of Lucius Verus, with a head of 
great expression (F). — Grood bust of 
Probus. — *Statue of Caligula: inter- 
esting from its having been preserved 
to our time, in spite of all the efforts of 
the Romans to blot out the memory of 
the oppressor by destroying every statue 
or representation of him. This one 
was found in fragments at MintumsB, 
the greater part lying in the yard of an 
osteria, while the head was being used 
by the ferrymen on the Grarigliano to 
steady the wheels of the carriages which 
passed the river in their boat. BruneUi 
restored the legs, 1. hand, rt. arm, neck, 
and 1. ear. The countenance is that of 
low cimning and meanness ; the armour 
is fine, and embeUished with a spirited 
relief representing a horse (probably 
the £Eivourite one which Caligula made 
a senator) pounced upon by a griffin, 
while a soldier in vain endeavours to 
hold him by the bridle (C). — Lucius 
Verus, a noble statue, wearing a cuirass 
decorated with two griffins, and a Gor- 
gon's head (F).— Colossal seated statue 
in the attitude and costume of Jupiter, 
restored with a modem head as Au- 
gustus (H). 

From tne Hall of the Emperors we 
pass into a long corridor running along 
the whole west side of the bmlding, 
and called 

The Portioo of the Balbi (D 2). At 
the end wall, 1., statues of Pyrrhus, Ho- 
mer, and a Himter. — ^At the sides, Imeel- 
ing caryatide figures, in Pavonazzetto 
marble, with heads and hands of para- 
gone. In €ke centre,* Equestrian Statue 
of Jf. Nonius Bdlbus the elder, found in 
the Basilica at Herculaneum ; on the 
pedestal is an inscription setting fbrth 
his name and dignities of Prsetor and 
Proconsul. The head and hand were 
missing, and were supplied from another 
ancient statue. — To the rt.. Family of 
Balbus ; his mother, a robed statue in 
Greek marble, and four of his daughters; 
one of the statues has marks of gilding 
on the hair. To the 1., Busts of cele- 
brated Greeks, many of which are 
named in Greek lEwripides, Demosthenes; 
Lysios, Herodottis, Posidycmwa^ ^^n5&i. «. 
Greek. inacn^Won.^ SoVm^ TKwnMA«fe\«%^ 
Archimedes.— -Os«fe \srj, «^ ^^ssA'assniaA 
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of Socrates, with a Greek inscription. — 
On a pedestal in the centre, a double 
Hermes of Herodotus and ThticydideSj 
with a Greek inscription. — Sitting 
statue of the dramatic poet Moschion, — 
To the 1., Busts of celebrated Eomans ; 
Scipio, Brutus, Seneca, and many por- 
traits of unknown persons. — Statue of 
Vabius Foplicola (H). — To the rt., 
♦statue of Marcus Holconius Rufus, a 
military tribune, and patron of Pompeii, 
raised to him by the inhabitants of that 
city. — The Priestess Eumachia, a fine 
statue erected by the dyers in her 
Portico at Pompeii. — In the centre, 
^Equestrian Statue of Marcus H'onius 
BalbuSy the younger. At the time of the 
French invasion (1799), while the 
statue was in the palace of Portici, 
the head of Balbus was struck by a 
cannon-ball and dashed to pieces, but 
the loss was repaired by the sculp- 
tor Brunelli, who collected the firag- 
mcnts, and from, them made a cast, 
from which the present head was ac- 
curately modelled. The horse is par- 
ticularly fine. 

Tummg to the rt., we enter another 
oonidor called the (D 3) 

*Hall of the Capolavori (masterpieces). 
On the 1., Torso of Venus, a beautiful 
specimen of Greek art of the 4th cent. 
B.C. — Psyche, a fragment full of feel- 
ing, grace, and beauty, found at the 
amphitheatre at Capua. The surpassing 
loveliness of the countenance is com- 
bined with elegance of form and delicacy 
of attitude. It would seem that Cupid 
stood on her right, and they were 
apparently in conversation. — Torso of 
Bacchus (F), a masterpiece of art. 
Nothing can be more elegant than the 
graceful attitude of the neck and the 
body, or more soft and true to nature 
than the exquisite delicacy of the flesh. 
— Statue of Antinous, like that of the 
Capitol, graccM and life-like, though 
much restored. There is an air of 
melancholy about the features, but the 
limbs are beautifully executed (F). — 
A semi-heroic statue of Pallas Athene, 
in Parian marble, found at Velletri, 
and purchased for 7200/,, the arms and 
breast new (F).— Celebrated statue of 
^scfHiNES, discovered in the Villa of 
fSl Italy. 7 



the Papyri at Herculaneum. . It is as 
grand an embodiment of high intel- 
lectual power and calm dignity of 
character as was ever expressed in 
marble. The countenance is placid and 
dignified, the curling of the hair and 
beard graceful, the drapery exquisite. 
Canova considered it one of the most 
marvellous monuments of ancient art. — 
Statue op Agrippina, the wife of 
Germanicus. She sits in a cushioned 
chair of simple but elegant form ; her 
posture is easy, graceful, and dignified ; 
her hands are clasped and resting in 
her lap ; the draperj- is finely disposed, 
and the whole expression is that of 
pensive resignation. — ^A finely executed 
bust of Caracalla ; fully expressive of 
ferocious passions and habitual cruelty 
(F).— Striking bust of Antoninus Pius, 
from Cumae.— -Colossal bust of Juno, a 
splendid example of the Homeric god- 
dess. — The well-known bust of Homer, 
a beautiful work of art. — The Venus 
CALLipyGE, found on the site of the 
Golden House of Nero at Rome. The 
rt. leg, 1. arm, 1. hand, and head are 
restorations. — Faun carrying the hoy 
Bacchus, a charming group of Greek 
workmanship (F), well restored. The 
Faun holds in his hands the cymbals ; 
his laughing countenance is turned to- 
wards the boy, who grasps with one 
hand the Faun's hair to maintain his 
position, and with the other holds out a 
bunch of grapes with a tantalising and 
yet playful air, while he looks down 
upon the Faim's laughing face with an 
arch and affectionate expression, which 
is nature itself. — Statue of Adonis, from 
the amphitheatre at Capua ; a beauti- 
fully-finished and finely proportioned 
Greek work of art, much restored by 
CalL — The celebrated statue of the 
Gladiator, from Herculaneum, per- 
haps a copy of the spcar-bearer of 
Polycletes, or of the Athenian sculptor 
Cresilas ; it is most beautifrilly propor- 
tioned and remarkable for its noble 
and at the same time simple and un • 
pretending pose. — Statue of Venus, 
from the amphitheatre at Gaij\ia.\ ^^ 
nose, ann&, an^ ^«Lt\. ^i 'Osxa ^^^ ^«tvi 
restored "by "Btvxiv&XNii^NiVQ ^^5^ ^\»aR^ 
in t\ie leit Voiid, w^^Il t^^^^ *^\r^s 
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regaidmg herself in the ahicld of Mars, 
irhiRh is resting on her knee ; liencatJi 
her foot ia his helmet.— The fbar follow- 
ing figures (F) are mipposed to have 
tonned part nf the ooronatioQ present of 
Attains, King of Pergamos, to Athens, 
in the 2nd cent. B.C. The Bcenes were 
emtnged in a table&u along the 8. wall 
of the Acropolis ; the first represented 
the war between the Gods and the 
Giants, the second the Sattle between 
the Athenians and the Amazons, the 
third the Battle of Marathon, and the 
fourth the Overthrow of the Gaula in 
Mysia by Atfalua. The fragments here 
preserred consist of ;— (1.) The Ocer- 
thrown Giant ; over hia left arm hangs 
a panther skin, and Lis right grasps the 
hiltofasword. (2.) Theifearf Amaion; 
she has fallen hackTards across the 
spear that caused her death, her own 
lying broken beside her, the bared right 
breast shows the death wound, (3.) 
The Fnlten Fenian ; the position of the 
body seems to indicate that he had not 
fallen suddenly, btit sunk gradually 
down, (*.)TheW(juHDEDGi:ADiATcia; 
it is full of feeling, and painMly tme 
to nature ; the head probably belonged 
to another statue. All these statues 
have been slightly repaired. — Stataetto 
of Artemis or Diana, in a very archaic 
style, found in 1760 neat Torre Annun- 
niata. There are vestiges of colouring, 
and the hair appears to have been gilded. 
— A remarkable archaic statue of Pallia, 
from HetculaDenm.-~~Oreil«> and EltC' 
tra. The Oreales is supposed to be 
copied from the same original as that 
which served for the statue of Orestes 
in the Villa Albani at Rome with the 
name of Stephanos, a pupil of Praxiteles. 
— Ariatogeltim nn<l Hnrmodiua (F), a 
famous gmup, perhaps copied i^m the 
original work by Antenor at the 
Acropolis of Athens, carried away by 
Xerxes, 480 B.C., or &oiD that by 
Kritios, which replaced it ; both statues 
have been partially restored. 

Returning Co the S. end of the Hall 
of the Balbi, we turn to the rt. into a 
series of htdla parallel to it 



*", ia greea bMalt; Apollo in the act 



:th the left.— Statues of Ceres. — 
I of Jupiter.— On the rt., Statues 
of Diana ; the EpKaian Diana, in orien- 
tal alabaster, with the head, hands, and 
of bronze. The characteristic em- 
Uems of the Dea Matrix, whence arose 
the epithet of mnltimammfa, are well 
preserved. The head is hacked by a 
solid glory with eight chimEeras, and 
there are three lions on each aim. On 
the neck are various lodiacal signs, 
iged female figores, sup- 
posed to typify the seasoDS. — Bust of 
Jupiter Ammon, with two small homi 
projecting from the hair. 

Ball of Tonni (D 5).— Statues of 
Venua much restored, and many evi- 
dently portraits. — Statuettes of Timtu 
Victrix. — •Crouching Fmi* andCttpid, 
Sitting statue of Mart. — Statue of Bac- 
chus. Baca/na and Arnpelm (restored 
erroneously as a Cupid), a fine group 
(F) ; the same subject as in the gallery 
at Florence, but in a better style. 
Tonus in a long tunic (painted) holding 
an apple (P). 

Hall of Atlu (D 6).— On the 1., 
Hermea of Bearded Bacahia (K).—Pan 
teaching Bacchus to play the flute.^ 
Sitting Silenui, with cornucopia. — 
Statues and Busts of Satyrs. — •GiNV. 
MEDE AND THE Eaolb, ftill of graco and 
beauty beyond almost any other ex- 
ample of the same subject (F).~Charm- 
ing statue of a sleeping CSifid. — *Capid 
entangled in the folds of a dolphin ; a 
curious and well eiecuted group, but 
much restored (P).— Statde of Atlas 
sustaining a celestial globe ; a vety in- 
teresting monument of Roman science, 
and one of interest to the student of 
ancient astronomy. Of the 47 constel- 
lations known tu the ancients, all but 5 
may be recognised. The date of this 
Bculptace is probably anterior to the 
time of Hadrian {F).— ^sailapi«i (F), 
a fine statue, found in the island of the 
Tiber at Bome. 
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all' restored. ^Urania holding a globe 
(H.) — ^Statue of Meleager in rosso antico, 
— Hercules and Oinphale (F). 

Hall of the Flora {fi 8). — ♦Farnese 
Flora, found in the Baths of Caracalla, 
and celebrated as a masterpiece of an- 
cient Roman sculpture. Though up- 
wards of 12 feet in height, it is so finely 
proportioned and so graceful, that the 
unnatural effect of its large dimensions 
is not felt. The head, arms, and feet 
were supplied by Delia Porta and Albac- 
cini, who, without any authority, gave 
it the character of Flora. Yisconti 
thought that it was intended to repre- 
sent Hope, Winckelmann considered 
it one of the Muses, and Others have 
pronounced it a Yenus or a Hebe. In the 
centre a large ^Mosaic Of the Battle 
OF THE Issus, found in 1831, in the 
House of the Faun at Pompeii. It re- 
presents a battle between Greeks and 
barbarians, probably the victory of 
Alexander over Darius. Three figures 
are conspicuous: — that which is sup- 
posed to be the Macedonian King, who, 
charging bareheaded, in the midst of 
the fight has transfixed with his lance 
the Persian general before he could 
mount a second horse, which an atten- 
dant had brought to replace the one 
which has been wounded under him, 
whilst Darius is hurried away in his 
chariot, the horses of which are being 
urged by tiie charioteer to precipitate 
flight. One war chariot only is intro- 
duced, corresponding with the accoimt 
of the battle given by Q. Curtius. The 
colouring is most vivid, but "the 
highest merit of this work, unique in 
its kind, is not to be sought for in fault- 
less drawing, or in the expressiveness 
of each single figure, but rather in the 
I)Ower with which a momentous crisis 
is presented to us with the slightest 
possible means. On the rt., by the 
turn given to the chariot and horses, 
and by some telling attitudes and ges- 
tures, a picture of helplessness and con- 
sternation is given which could not be 
more significant."-- Cic. The border is 
in bloc^ or cubes of hl&ck and white. 
There is no glass in tZu's mosaic, which 

has been calculated to cantain upwards 

ofl^ million of pieces. 



SaU of the Vase (D g).--In the 
centre is the splendid Vase of Salpion, 
covered with reliefs representing the 
Birth of Bacchus, Mercury is repre- 
sented consigning the infant child to 
the nymph Nysa, with Bacchantes and 
Fauns playing on musical instruments, 
who are rejoicing at the birth. A 
graceful wreath of vine-leaves and ten- 
drils surrounds the rim of the vase. 
Over the central group of figures is in- 
scribed the name of the sculptor, Salpion 
of Athens. This noble specimen of 
Greek art was found tunong the ruins of 
ancioit Fiormiee,'ih the^W^ of G^eta, 
where it was used by the fishermen to 
moor their boats : the ;3narks of the 
ropes are still dist^iotly visible. It 
was afterwiurds removed to the cathe- 
dral of Gaeta, where it served as a bap- 
tismal font. It stands on a Puteal, 
with reliefs of Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, 
^sculapius, Bacchus, Hercules, and 
Mercury (F). — An old gravestone with 
the statue of the defunct and his dog in 
relief, sometimes called Ulysses and the 
dog Argos. — Relief of a Bacchanalian 
procession, 

HaU of the Belieft (D 10).— Helen 
induced by the Goddess of Persuasion, 
Peitho, to elope with Paris, a fine work 
in the Greek style; all the figures, 
except Gupid, have their names in 
Greek characters. — Orestes and Delphi, 
— Sarcophagus^ with a large relief re- 
presenting the Battle of the Amazons, 
brought from Mileto, in Calabria, and 
considered to be the tomb of Erem- 
berga, wife of Robert the Norman. — 
Gladiator Scenes from Pompeii ; beneath 
two of the figures are the names Bebrix 
and Nobilior, — Roman Sarcophagus, 
witharough relief representing the gods 
present at the creation of man by Pro- 
metheus (P). — *Greek relief represent- 
ing Bacchus arriving for a banquet 
with Icarius and Erigona, and called 
the Banquet of Icarius ; one Satyr sup- 
ports the god, while another undoes his 
sandals ; before the door wait Silenua 
and his com.'^amcyTxa.— "^ova ^^goa^se^ '2»\ 
exquisite wotfecttaii^v^^ «vs::^-'5wsR^\to ^sfc- 
spreaent ApoUo and tKe Grace*., at ^^5^ 
diodes and iU Het»r« ^">-— ^:^^^^^ 
!reUel.oi Orpheus and Erwydvie v^xk»>^ 
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with. Mercury.— Ptti^a/, or mouth of a 
cistern, with a relief, representing the 
process of wine-making by Silenus and 
the Satyrs.— fi'arcqpAflfgftts, with a Bac- 
chanalian festival, Bacchus in, his car, 
and Hercules resting upon lole (F). 
*Vase with reliefs of a Bacchanalian 
procession (H). — ^Two handsome candel- 
abra, with chimeras, heads of rams, 
storks, &c. (F). — ^Vase with bacchana- 
lian reliefs in an early Greek style (F). 
Pedestal of Greek marble, erected in 
honour of Tiberius by the 14 cities of 
Asia Minor, which he rebuilt after they 
had been damaged by an earthquake. 
Each city is representedby a symbolical 
figure wearing its national costume, 
and distinguished by the name inscribed 
below it. It was found during Addi- 
son's visit in 1693, in the Piazza deUa 
Malva at Pozzuoli. 

Hall of the Fragments. — ^A small 
room at the end contains altars, basins, 
architectural ornaments, and numerous 
legs for tables, of fanciful design. Basin 
in rosso antico; Sphinxes supporting 
a basin ; arabesques of a doorway ; two 
columns of oriental alabaster, and two 
(spirally fluted) of giallo antico — all 
from Pompeii. Four columns of Verde 
antico £rom S. Agata dei Goti. 

Returning again to the S. end of the 
Portico of tiie Balbi, we turn to the 1. 
into the 

♦Collection op Ancient Bronzes, 
containing the most renowned and 
interesting bronze castings in Italy. 
This art was first practised in Egypt, 
and came probably through Assyria to 
the Greeks, who perfected it. The 
value of the metal excited the cupidity 
of rulers in all ages, and we owe the 
beautiful specimens here collected to 
the eruption of Vesuvius, which guarded 
for a long time, beneath lava and ashes, 
the treasures of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii. Those found at the latter 
place are much discoloured. 

Slrst Hall (E 1). Animals.— Co/os- 

sa/Aeado/a Aorse, one of the noblest 

meoimena of Greek art which have 

been preserved to our time. There is 

« tradition that the body was melted 
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down to form bells for the Cathedral in 
1322, but it is more probable that the 
head was originally cast just as it 
is. Statue of one of the Hx)rses from 
the Quadriga of Nero found beneath 
the ruins of the Temple of Hercules 
at Herculaneum. — Two deer, the size 
of life, very graceful and full of 
nature (H). 

Second Hall (E 2). In the centre a 
flying Victory (H). — *Small statue of 
Venus Anadyomene, foimd at Nocera. — 
♦Statue of Alexander the Great 
mounted on Bucephalus; one of the 
most interesting objects in the Museiun. 
Alexander is a noble figure ; the head, 
divested of the helmet, and boimd 
simply with the royal diadem, is full 
of heroism and animation. The horse 
is quite equal to his rider in energy and 
vigour ; the trappings elaborately 
worked, inlaid with suver ornaments 
H). Equestrian statue of an. Amazon 
H). — Bacchus and Ampelus^ from the 
ouse of Pansa (H), a very elegant 
small group, with silver eyes, standing 
on a semicircular base, inlaid with a gar- 
land of silver olive-leaves. — A Fisher- 
man^ holding in his left hand a basket, 
from the House of the Mosaic Fountain 
(P). — Silenus bearing a weight, won- 
derfully expressive of laborious effort. 
— ♦Statue of Narcissus, 2} ft. high, 
found at Pompeii in 1865 ; one of the 
most perfect specimens of Ghreek work in 
bronze. — The Dancing Faun, wonder- 
fully typical of animal delight : it was 
found in 1831 at Pompeii in the House 
of the Faun. — Small statue of Fortune, 
with the attributes of Isis; a beautiful 
work of art in the highest state of pre- 
servation. The pedestal and ornament 
on the head are inlaid with silver (H). 
— Various busts and small figures, and 
an Etruscan looking-glass, with mytho- 
logical scenes on the reverse. 

Third Hall (E 3). ♦Sleeping Faun. 
The right arm bent back over the head, 
the disposition of the limbs, and the 
opened lips, are beautifully true to 
nature, and indicative of the deep sleep 
which ioUowa a.c^^'^^i cxstcxafc ^^5^— 

Tlie &guio mc^Mi^i^ ^t^JCl-^ iQx^«:A.\ 
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tho limbs are ia tile BOft bloom of early 
manhood ; tlie proportions are perfect, 
and tbe Bveet ezpreBsion most beautiful 
(H). — Sentca, with elass ^es, a apeak' 
ing and moat intellectual bead, with 
ragged locka of hair falling over tba 
brow (H).— Two Discabali in the act of 
walcliing tie direction of the diacva 
which they have just thrown ; most 
spirited and life-IJke figurea, full of 
natural grace and ciprcsaicn (H).- 
■DHD.NKt:K Faun repoeing on the lion 
akin, and imitating with hia fingers the 
music of tho caatancta (H).— Small 
Statue of JpoUa, holding in one hand e. 
lyre, anJd a plectrum in the oilier ; the 
eyes are of silver. The featorea are Bo 
perfectly fcmioinc, that it bos been 
called the Hermaphrodite Apollo (P). 
— BuBt of Livia, with an artiatical 
coiffure or wig {galena), of excellent 
WOrkmuiBhip (H).— Heroic statue of 
AuguatiiS deified, holding llie aceptre in 
his right, and the lighlning in hia left 
hand, in imitation of Jupiter (H).- 
Heroic atatue of Clatidiai Onaas. The 
ring on the ficgcr of the left hand 
bears the diatinctive litiaa of Roman 
nobility (H).— Coloaaal atatue of Nero 
DruBus in sacrificial robes, remarkable 
for its fine drapery, &c. (H).— Sii 
actresses or dancers (H), found in the 
theatre, Tho fincat is the one faslen- 
ina her garment at the shoulder. — A 
half statue of Diana, found with that of 
Apollo, in the Forum at Pompeii : they 
are both probably by the same hand. — 
Buata of the philosophers Jieraclitas and 
Semocritua.— Bust of Archijtas, hia 
head bound with the national fillet of 
Tarentum (H).— Fine and weU-prt- 
served busts of Ptolemy Philadelphiia, 
and of Ptolemy Soter, both wearing the 
diadem (H).— Ptolemy AlezandeT(H). 
Ptolemy Apian. — Jtust of Berenice; 
one of tbc finest and moat gtacetul por- 
traits in the guUcry. AVben exhumed 
in ITa6, the eyes and lips were en- 
oruated with silver, of which the traeea 
aro stiU visible (H)— ClaudiuB Mar- 
cellus, BO called. — Bust of *ri^TO, in 
the best style of Greek art ; one of the 
finest bronze heads in the world. — Bust 
o/.^. Lepidua, very Jifb-iike. 

TomhXmU(E4). E^mtrim Statue 



of Nern (P).— Bust of Scipio Afrieama, 
from the Villa of the Papyri (H), " the 
true type of an old Boman." Nead of 
a Gladiator, with the artist's aignature. 

The Collection of Armour is ar- 
ranged in casea, I. Greek armi, con- 
sistmg of bronze helmets from PaistuiD 
andRuyo; suits of armour from Canosa.; 
horae-trappinga Irom Ruvo ; and spear- 
heads fnnn Psatum. n. Italian umi, 
conaialjng of helmeta from Hereulaneum 
and Pompeii ; apears from Pozzuoli, 
and atondarda from Bovianum. III. 
Qla4ikton' uiui. A helmet, with re- 
liefs of the deaths of Priam and Cassan- 
dra, and the fiight of £ncas (H): — 
a rtiand shield, with relief of a Medusa 
head, crowned with an oliTe garland, 
inlaid in silver ; slings, daggers, silver 
and bronze buckles, &c. 



Entreiol, containing the most re- 
cently discovered Pompeian fieacoea, 
togeuier with other curiositieB, terra- 
cotta, and objects From Cume!. 

PonpEUN Peebcoes. — A subject 
bearing a strange resemblaneo to tho 
Judgment of Solomon. — Europa. — 
Seatli of Laocoon. — Thiabe and Fyra- 
muB. — Ipbigcnia.^Taaon and Pelias. 
Polyphemua. — Bacchus and Ariadne.— 
Danae and Perseus. — -Wine party. — 
Medea boiline a ram. — Amphitheatre at 
Pompeii. — SlarB and Venus. — Theseus 
and Ariadne. — Pan and the Nymphs. 

ClliQUECEKTO OBJECTS.— Alabaster 
reliefs of the CruciGzion, with six 
''assion Boenes, and the £vangelislB, of 
he time of £ing Ladislaus, presented 
ly his sister Joanna II. to the monks of 
1. Giovanni Carhonara. — Bronze busts 
if Ferdinand of Aragon and of Cliarles 
('. — A series of mediteval seals ; aglobe 
a brass, brought from the East aa a. 
presBDt to tiatimBl "ftoi©!^ «iA. *«- 
8Ctibea.\>-s liic aa'ctiniOTE.t^'^'MiAsi-,'-'^ 
beai6 an Aia\»ic maCTv^^oT.-,— ■^;WiM» 
paten, ^Mei b» ea- ati^«^i '^^*' ^^ 
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Arabic inscriptions; — a plaque in marble 
representing Night, by Thorvaldsen. 

Terra Cotta. — ^This extensive col- 
lection is arranged in 3 rooms. The 
Is* Boom contains principally speci- 
mens of the coarser vessels connected 
with domestic economy. In one of 
the presses is a fine bowl with low 
reliefs in red Arezzo ware, and with 
the hospitable inscription, bibe, amice, 
DE meo.— In the 2nd i?oom, in the recess 
of one of the windows, are two Oliraria, 
or cage vases, in which the ancients 
fattened dormice (glires) for the table. 
Also several lids of Etruscan sepul- 
chral luns in terracotta, each having 
recumbent figure ; and two colossal 
statues of Jupiter and Juno, or -Slscu- 
lapius and Hygeia, found at Pompeii ; 
puteals, or mouths of cisterns, with 
reliefs. On one of the walls are the 
celebrated Volscian reliefs found at 
Velletri; they are unfortunately mere 
fragments, but in a fine early or 
Etruscan style : they represent warriors 
on horseback and in chariots ; traces of 
painting still exist on them. In one of 
the presses is a curious collection of 
money - boxes {Salvi Denari), from 
which coin cannot be withdrawn with- 
out breaking the vessel, a mode used 
by children and the lower orders to de- 
posit their savings : in one of these 
vases are the hoardings of an inhabi- 
tant of Pompeii, 18 centuries ago, con- 
sisting of several coins of the reign of 
Vespasian. The collection of earthen- 
ware lamps, in such general use in 
Homan times, is very extensive ; one 
for 10 circular wicks, and another in 
the form of an ancient galley, are ele- 
gant. A series of ew votosj or ofiferings 
tor cures effected — amongst them a 
human head strongly studded with 
pustules of small-pox — chiefly dis- 
covered about Galvi, the ancient Gales. 
— In the Srd Boom the presses are 
filled with reliefs in terracotta, small 
busts, votive figures, legs, arms, statu- 
ettes and nimierous impainted vases, 
some with Etruscan forms. 

BecroBswg the great stairs, we reach 
the 



late Prince of Syracuse, and purchased 
by the Prince of Carignano, who pre- 
sented it to the Museum. It consists 
exclusively of objects discovered in ex- 
cavations made at OumsB, principally 
of vases in terracotta, and bronzes. — In 
the Is* Boom are many specimens of 
ladies*^ ornaments, such as combs, 
toothpicks, a paper-knife, and some 
good Greek jewellery.— In lie centre 
of the 2nd Boom, a head or mask in 
wax, found in a tomb, and supposed to 
be the portrait of its occupant. Here 
also are some objects in glass and 
crystal. One of tiie vases in terra- 
cotta, in the Italo-Greek style, with 
reliefs of 12 figures representing the 
combats of the Amazons and Lapithae, 
is particularly worthy of notice. There 
are several fine Italo-Greek vases. 

The Srd Boom has some excellent 
cork models of temples, and copies of 
Pompeian drawings. 



First Floor. 

At the top of the stairs, in the left 
or W. wing of the museum, is the 



Collection of Coins, containing about 
80,000 specimens. In the first room, 
Greek; second and third, Koman; 
fourth and fifth, mediaeval and modem; 
sixth, dies of the old Mint and a library 
of books on numismatical subjects. A 
large gold coin of Augustus, in the 
sixth division on the 1. in the 2nd Boom, 
is very remarkable. The fine pave- 
ment is from Herculaneum, Pompeii, 
and Stabiee. 

The very extensive Collection op 
Ancient Glass consists of upwards of 
4000 specimens, including almost every 
article into which glass is capable of 
being moulded. Among them are wine- 
bottles, plates, water-jugs, cups, de- 
canters, cruets, tumblers, urns, chalices, 
scent-bottles, pots of rouge and per- 
frimes, funnels, bottles of medicines, 
fruit-dishes, necklaces, and cinerary 
urns. The window-glass found in the 
Villa of Diomed (P) shows how early its 
use had 'become. e^aemNJis^ \a ^<(>rav&^<^ 
luxury . Xiiicn\% ^e N«*sfe%, \s p.\5vxvsiOT)a 
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ashes, discovered in a tomb attached to 
the House of the Mosaic Columns (P) 
in 1837. The relief representing vin- 
tage scenes, are in white enamel. There 
is a fat vase with a handle in the same 
kind of glass, on a stand ; and a very 
fine though broken specimen of a tazza, 
in the centre of the room. 

The Reserved Cabinet, to which 
ladies are not admitted, contains some 
very beautifully executed statuettes 
and carvings of an indelicate descrip- 
tion, probably caricatures, together 
with some wall paintings of hasty 
execution, scratchings.on stucco, and a 
few Mosaics. 

In the second hu'gc room of the 
Picture Gallery (see below) is a bronze 
tabernacle, with eight scenes firom the 
Passion in high relief, by Jacopo 
SicUiano, It formerly belonged to tiie 
Certosa at Rome, and was adorned 
. with precious stones and marbles. 

The centre of the fourth room is 
occupied by a walnut cabinet which 
once surrounded the Sacristy of 
S. Agostino dcgli Scalzi, aud dates 
from the end of the 15th cent. It now 
contains a superb *collection of He- 
disBVal Carvings, comprising sacra- 
mental vessels, and figures in wood 
and ivory; crucifixes, amber caskets, 
crystal bowls, caskets, a few specimens 
of Majolica, and some handsome blue 
pottery, with the arms of a Cardinal 
Farnese upon it. Near the window is 
a splendid bronze chest, known as the 
Cassetta Farnese, adorned with reliefs 
and oval intaglios on rock crystal, 
representing the Combats of the Ama- 
zons, the Centaurs, and the LapithsB, 
Meleager and Atalanta, a procession 
of the Indian Bacchus, a Race in the 
Circus, and a Naval Action between 
Xerxes and the Greeks : they were 
executed by Joannes de Bemardi, of 
Castcl Bolognese. Beyond the last 
Picture Room is tho 

Collection op Smalleu Bronzes 

(L). These, nearly 14,000 in number, 

are chiefly from rompeii, and bring 

before us the objeeta in every-day use 

bjr the inhabitants of an Italian city 

fif tbo beginning of the Christian 



era. The most remarkable specimens 
are placed in the centre of the rooms. 

First Boom (LI). In the centre, — 
On an old table, a table-um, with 
boiler, the lid ornamented with a head 
of Mercury. The celebrated * Candela- 
brum from the Villa of Diomed, one of 
the most elegant specimens of an 
antique lamp yet discovered. It stands 
3 ft. high. On a rectangular plinth 
rises a rich pillar, surmounted by a 
capital. On the front of the pillar is a 
comic mask, and on the opposite side 
the head of a bull, with the Greek 
word Bucranion. From the extreme 
points of the abacus four ornamented 
branches project; the lamps which 
now hang from them, though ancient, 
are not those which belonged to the 
stand, and were not found with it. 
The pillar is not placed in the centre, 
but at one end of the plinth. The 
plinth is inlaid with silver, represent- 
ing vine-leaves, grapes, &c., the leaves 
of which are of silver, the stem and 
fruit of bright brass. On one side is 
an altar with a fire upon it ; on the 
other a Bacchus, with his thick hair 
plaited and bound with ivy. He rides 
on a panther, and has his rt. hand in 
the attitude of holding reins; with 
the 1. he raises a drinking-horn. This 
lamp is placed on an old table of varie- 
gated marble. — Iron stocks found in the 
quarter of the soldiers at Pompeii, 
consisting of a set of square spaces for 
the legs on a horizontal bar, closed by 
another movable one ; four skeletons 
were found with this instrument of 
punishment, and are supposed to have 
belonged to prisoners at the time tho 
town was overwhelmed. A portable 
stove, in the form of a mediseval castle, 
having towers at each comer, with a 
compartment for heating water ; tho 
machicolations are supposed to have 
been used to support spits over the 
central brazier. In tho presses : — ^A 
number of lamps and lampstandsy of 
remarkable variety and grace of form, 
some with handsome reliefs* — T-"^^ 
biseilia, in. \iTOi^ft, n^SJCcv Yv^-e^.^ 'scc^^- 

and awaua, oi \>tt^x>jevix^ ^^l^'^^'^Slc. 
1 —A. tricUrvium, >a^^^M '^'^^ ^^^^^^ 
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at their meals. — ^A beautiful tripod tor 
a brazier, each arm. ornamented with 
winged sphinxes, and the rim of the 
brazier itself decorated with relief of 
flower-wreaths and bulls* heads. — ^A 
fine tazzQj or flat bowl, with inlaid 
flowers in silver. — A pulvinar lectis- 
temiuniy inlaid with silver and red 
mastic. — A marble table, enclosed in a 
bronze rim, and supported on very 
graceful legs, on each of which is a 
figure in relief, holding a rabbit. — ^A 
winged Victory, on a globe, holding a 
trophy in the right hand, the whole 
supporting a marble slab. 

Second Boom (L 2). Weights and 
measures of serpentine, lead, and por- 
phyry; on the lead ones are the in- 
scriptions Erne and Habebis ; a pair of 
scales has its beam graduated with a 
movable weight attached to it, to 
mark the fractional parts ; one of the 
steelyards is marked on the beam with 
Koman numerals j&om x to xxxx, and 
bears an inscription stating that it had 
been compared with the standard in 
the Capitol during the reign of Vespa- 
sian. Several of the counterpoises of 
these steelyards present forms of in- 
terest ; one of them is in the form of a 
bust of Home Triumphant, wearing a 
helmet on which are smaU figures of 
Romulus and Bemus. Locks, door- 
handles, swords, sacrificial vessels. 
Kitchen utensils^ such as cauldrons, 
saucepans, frying-pans, flesh-hooks, 
moulds in the form of hares, rabbits, 
birds, &c ; an egg-boiler with 29 holes. 
In the centre a large cork model of 
the excavations at Pompeii, on a scale 
of 1 to 100. A Eoman congiusy or 
measure of capacity, bearing also an 
inscription of having been verified 
at the Capitol in the 6th year of the 
reign of Vespasian. In the presses : — 
Surgical instruments^ differing little 
from many now in use ; one is very- 
similar to the speculum uteri which 
was invented as a new instrument 
in modem times. — Writing materials^ 
which comprise numerous ink-vases 
with remains of ink; one of whidi 
W7th seven faces, found at Turricium, 
the modern 2Mizzi, in the province 
Qf Jiari, h^s on it the seyen divinities 



that presided over the days of the 
week, inlaid in silver ; it is pro- 
bably of the time of Trajan. Amongst 
the other objects of this class are — ^the 
calamusy the style and its case, the 
tabulcB or tablets covered with wax and 
separated from each other by a button 
or lunbilicus, which prevented the 
pages touching when closed, and a reed 
cut in the form of a modem pen. — 
Musical instruments, comprising the 
flute, the sistrum, cymbals of brass, 
and a singular clsirinet without lateral 
holes, but surrounded by metal tubes. 
— Tesserae f or tickets for the theatre, 
bearing numbers. — Bells for cattle, fish- 
hooks, &c. — ^The articles for the toilet 
comprise mirrors of metal, pins, ivory 
bodkins, rings, necklaces, combs, ear- 
rings, bracelets, hairpins, bullae, and 
pots for rouge. — ^A very curious instru- 
ment of seven tubes in ivory covered 
with bronze, similar to the modem 
bagpipe of the Abruzzi moimtaineers, 
or Zampognariy found in the barracks 
at Pompeii. —A drinking-cup for liba- 
tion, with a stag's head, the eyes inlaid 
witii silver. — ^IVo beautiful double- 
handled water-pots, with silver in- 
laying; on one handle the name of 
the owner, Cornelia Chelidon, from 
Herculaneum. — A very curious vessel 
for heating water, on the principle of 
our modem tea-urns, having a space 
for charcoal in the centre. — Other 
articles in these rooms include loaded 
and ordinary dice, door-hinges of 
bronze, locks, keys, latches, bolts, 
door-handles richly worked, screws; 
metal articles of horse trappings, and 
harness, bridles, stirrups ; kitchen pots, 
sieves, tongs; children's toys, &c. — 
Near the window are: — Two curulc 
chairs, one of bronze gilded ; and several 
leaden vases, used for collecting water. 

A tricliniumj consisting of five bronze 
bedsteads, inlaid with silver ; three 
money-chests, strongly bound in iron 
and bronze, and decorated with bronze 
figures in relief. 

Next follows a 

Collection op Gold and Silver 
Gems (^F.^— 
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vase from. Herculaneum, with reliefs 
representing the Apotheosb of Homer. 
— Silver mirrors, with reliefs of victo- 
ries. — ^A very curious sun-dial in the 
singular form of a ham ; on its surface 
are engraved the names of the months, 
and certain lines to enable the observer 
to determine the hour by the projection 
of the shade cast by a style upon them. 
— Another remarkable specimen ap- 
pears to have been a reading-glass, or 
concavo-convex lens. — Three very 
handsome tripods or incense-burners. 
— Two very beautiful cups with rich 
foliage in high relief. — Two small 
vases with reliefs of male and female 
centaiirs and lovely Cupids. — ^A series 
of silver vessels found at Pompeii, in the 
House of Meleager. — A collection of 
rings from the Greek tombs of Armento 
in wie province of Basilicata. — A col- 
lection of plate, including jelly-moulds, 
dishes, &c., discovered at Pompeii in 
1836. — Upon a marble pedestal are 
two very beautiful Greek earrings, dis- 
covered near Taranto. 

The objects in gold comprise a chain, 
armlet, necklace, matrimonial ring, 
and earrings, found with a female 
skeleton in the House of Diomed at 
Pompeii. — Armlets with serpents* 
heads, from the same place. — Graceful 
brooches with small figures of Bacchus 
and other divinities. — A series of gold 
articles from the tombs at Ruvo, cele- 
brated for their Etruscan vases, consist- 
ing of a lady's necklace formed of 
heads of the bearded Bacchus, acorns, 
&c. — ^Earrings richly chased. — Two 
small coloured smalt bottles, on hand- 
some gold stands, to contain perfumes. 
— ^A handsome necklace from S. Agata 
dci Groti, the ancient Saticula. — Rings 
from Herculaneum and Pompeii, one 
with the finger-bone of the wearer still 
in it. — Several Roman bullce worn 
roimd the neck by patrician boys. — An 
elaborately worked circlet in gold, for 
the head, set with garnets, from Fras- 
sana. — Ibex or bouquetin, in massive 
gold, from Edessa in Asia. — Gold-leaf, 
ned^aces, eanings, fibulce, hair-pins, 
&c. — Upon a pedestal stands the large 
ffoJdfamp, diacovered near the sea-gate 
at Pompeii in 1863, 
^fore the window is tbo celebrated 



*Tazza Famese, in onyx or sardonyx, 
considered as the most precious object 
of its kind that has been preserved to 
us. It consists of a shallow cup of 
8 inches in diameter, richly decorated 
with reliefs both within and without. 
Outside it is ornamented with the head 
of Medusa, covering the whole surface; 
within is a richly sculptured group of 
seven figures. 

Here also is a very rich series of 
cameos, intaglios, rings, &c. — Venus at 
the bath, with 6 figures, in sardonyx. — 
Victory in a car, in agate. — ^A very 
beautiful cameo, representing Jupiter 
destroying the Titans, with the name of 
the artist, Aphenion. — Fine head of 
Medusa. — lola with the club of Her- 
cules. — Copy of the part of the Toro 
Famese group which represents the 
son of Aatiope releasing Dirce from 
the bull' s head. — Good head of Augustus, 
and one of Tiberius in paste. — ^Ex- 
cellent likeness of Galba. Ajax and 
Cassandra. — Perseus, with the name of 
the artist, Dioscorides. — Artemis re- 
posing, with the name of the artist, 
Apollonius. — Cornelian in the form of 
a bulla, with heads engraved upon it — 
Cornelian with the head of Apollo, 
surrounded by the 12 signs of the 
Zodiac. Several specimens of onyx 
and cornelian prepared for the work of 
the cameo engraver. A very rich col- 
lection of finger-rings. One from Ruvo 
has a large but coarse emerald : the 
stone is pierced with a cavity, in 
which poison is supposed to have been 
secreted. — ^A massive gold ring with a 
fine male head, probably of Marcus 
Brutus, with the name of the Greek 
artist Anaxilas beneath: it was dis- 
covered in a Roman tomb near Capua. 
— One ring has an historical interest, 
a cameo with a comic mask; when 
discovered at Pompeii, Charles III. 
had it mounted as a ring, which ho 
wore for years. On embarking to as- 
sume the crown of Spain, he took it 
from his finger, saying he would carry 
away nothing from the kingdom he 
had governed so lon^,«a\.d.cst^<5t^^N5v.\a 
be replaced in. liiic "^xj^a^Aim. 

The SiLNTASQY.\iO Cowiea-^^o^s. Vy^ 
was purcUaae^ tpoixv ^i^asi \^^vt^ ^^ "^^"^ 
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late Count of that family, long one of 
the ministers of Francis I. It has been 
very tastefully arranged by Cav. Fio- 
relli. In the First Aooxn are the Italo- 
Greek vases; a Patera of unusually 
large dimensions on a stand in the 
centre of the hall ; an extensive series 
of Rhy tons, or drinking-cups in the form 
of heads of animals of every kind, &c. 
In the Second Eooxn have been ar- 
ranged the bronzes, Greek and Roman 
armour, ancient glass, terracotta figures, 
and lamps. In the Third Boom are 
presses containing Greek and mediaeval 
coins (not exhibited), and in open cases 
are a series of cast tokens in copper, 
denominated Ma Grave, of the several 
towns of Italy ; and medals of the Popes, 
other Italian sovereigns, and of cele- 
brated national characters. Around 
have been placed some good Etruscan 
vases ; and on the walls are some mosaics 
of Mercury, Hope, a cockfight, and a 
panther. 

The Collection op Etruscan or 
Italo-Greek Vases (K) contains about 
4000 specimens, all from Southern 
Italy and Sicily, but none from Pom- 
peii They consist principaUy of 
painted vases found in tombs. A very 
full catalogue of them will be found in 
Monaco's Complete Handbook to the 
Naples Museum. The choicest speci- 
mens are placed upon pedestals. The 
seven rooms are paved in ancient mo- 
saics, all greatly restored. The 1st, or 
Circular Hall (K 1) contains several of 
the smaller vases from Southern Italy, 
the ground in general black, the paint- 
ings white or coloiu-ed ; the large black 
vases with gilding on the neck, in the 
form of an Etruscan necklace, are from 
Cumse, closely resembling those from 
Cyrenaica in the British Museum. — In 
the centre of the room, on an old mo- 
saic table, is a large vase, found at 
Armento, on which is represented Gods 
presiding over the feasts of the Arnher- 
valia. — Three vases in the style of 
those from Cervetri, with rude black and 
red figures arranged in zones ; one 
wi'tA representations of lions, antelopes, 
ani/ other animals, — In the presses are 
^"f-cralfor domestic use in coarse black 
^are, similar to those found at Cervetri, 



Chiusi, and Sarteano, in Tuscany. 2iid 
Boom (K 2). — ^The mosaic, here from 
the villa of Diomed in Pompeii, re- 
presents flowers and naval emblems. — 
Marsyas sentenced to be flayed alive 
(a red vase). Three-handled vase, re- 
presenting ten male and female acrobats. 
Srd Boom (K. 3).— The floor a hand- 
some black and white mosaic from 
Pompeii Vases chiefly from Apulia and 
the Basilicata. An Olla (jar) with a 
priestess sacrificing to Bacchus ; on the 
reverse, a Bacchanalian dance.— Mar- 
riage of Bacchus and Ariadne. — Battle 
of Greeks and Amazons, remarkable 
for the large size of the figures. — In 
the presses around is a fine collection of 
paterae, or shallow vases with handles, 
many having representations of fishes 
and animals; there is a splendid pair 
with white wreaths of vine-leaves. — 
A beautiful BalsamariOf or bottle- 
shaped vase, with reliefs of the flaying 
of Marsyas, Apollo and the Muses 
looking on. — The vase in the collection, 
5 ft. 8 in. high, and 7 ft. 2 in. in circum- 
ference, the principal subjects being 
combats of the Greeks and Trojans, of 
Achilles and Penthesilea, &c., from 
Ruvo. — The fifth wall-ease contains 
remarkable Greek vases with paintings 
of warriors in chariots, black figures 
on red ground. — Theseus slaying the 
Minotaur ; Hercules conquering Eryx ; 
on the 1. is a warrior with ** Trinacria " 
on his shield. 

On another large vase from Canosa 
are paintings representing the sacrifice 
at the deaUi of Patroclus ; the funeral 
pile, with the words TlaTooK\ov Tcupos, 
" the tomb of Patroclus, on it ; whilst 
a human sacrifice has been made, and 
other victims await their fate, Achilles 
pours out libations; on one side tho 
body of Hector is seen attached to the 
car that was to be drawn three times 
round the bier. Tha Burning of Troy, 
with the leading incidents of the closing 
scene of the Iliad. At the altar is 
Priam, prepared to receive the death- 
blow from Pyrrhus, while the dead 
body of Polites lies at his feet ; Hecuba 
is sitting di.&coii€>olate on the groimd, 
and \3\ysBea mv^. Tivcrocife^ ^XasA \s^^ 
1 spectatoxa oi \]tife ^^ieasi. '^^^otA ^Qassi 
1 group is X^ax ^e^iXfcum^ ^^'s^w.^ 
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with death, as she clings to the Pal- 
ladium for safety. In the distance, 
iBneas is seen with Anchises on his 
back, and leading Ascanius to the ships. 
This yase, which is perhaps the pearl 
of the collection, was found at Nola, 
enclosed in a rough terracotta outer 
case, and in as good preservation as the 
day it came out of the potter's furnace. 
It is marked with the Greek word 
KAA02 three times rex)ealed to signify 
how beautiful it was considered by the 
ancients : it contained human ashes. — 
A fragment of a large yase, with a 
portion of a composition full of spirit 
and anatomical expression, of the Titans 
attempting to reach Olympus. — A small 
BcUsamario from Locri, with a lovely 
female figure playing upon a lyre, witn 
the inscription, KaXeSoKcs, ** How 
pretty you are." 4th Boom (K 4).— 
Vases from the province of Bari. The 
white and black mosaic on the floor 
represents sea monsters and dolphins, 
surroimded by the walls of a town, and 
a fisherman with his landing-net in the 
centre. On pedestals, — Ajax and Cas- 
sandra, vase with Gorgon head handles, 
from Ruvo. — Andromeda, from BarL — 
The celebrated *Dar\u8 vase, from 
Canosa ; the paintings on it represent 
Darius meditating the conquest of 
Greece, with Jupiter and Pallas above 
assuring Greece of their support : below 
is seen the minister of Darius, seated at 
a table, receiving the subsidies from 
certain towns, and holding a tablet, on 
which is written in Greek characters 
" 8 talents." On pedestals — Daedalus 
and Icarus — Cupid in a car, from Cimue. 
— Hercules in the garden of the Hes- 
perides, and the death of Archemorus, 
son of Lycurgus, King of Thessaly, and 
Eurydice, with Greek inscriptions from 
Ruvo ; the handles Gorgon heads. 5th 
Boom (K 5). — Pavement of pretty 
patterns in bright colours from Stabiae. 
— Orestes taking refuge from the Furies 
in the temple of Apollo. — Perseus and 
Andromeda. — In the window, two 
colossal vases, one of which is remark- 
able for the terracotta reliefs on its 
neck and handles. On a pedestal— a 
Balsamarto, or bell-shaped vase, with 
paintings representing the story of 
Cadmus md the (Iragpn; there are 



several figures, with their names, and 
that of tibe painter, Asteas. — Orestes 
and Electra sitting on the tomb of 
Agamemnon, with their names in 
Greek letters. Combat with the Ama- 
zons on one side, and Theseus and 
Antiope on the other. In the last wall- 
case, a fine collection of patercB, 6th 
Boom (K 6). — Pavement of fragments 
from Pompeii and Stabise. Near the 
window are two small models of tombs 
from St. Agata dei Groti and Psestum, 
showing how the vases of the collection 
have been found. — In the presses are 
specimens from the Basilicata, Terra di 
Lavoro, in an inferior style of art. 
7th Boom. — ^iBnomaus sacrificing be- 
fore his race with Pelops. Above, three 
divinities with Ganymede. — Achilles 
dragging Hector round the walls of 
Troy. 

The Libuary (Biblioteca) occupies 
the large central saloon of the upper 
floor of the Museum, 200 ft. long by 
70 ft. broad, and 14 smaller rooms in 
the S.E. wing on the same floor. Open 
from 9 A.M. to 3 p.m. daily, Sundays 
and holydays excepted. The entrance 
is by a door near the E. end of the 
fa9ade, to the rt. of the principal en- 
trance to the Museum. There is a 
room for readers. Books are not lent 
out. No recommendation or introduc- 
tion is required for admission. There 
are catalogues for reference, and the 
usual regulations for the use of the 
books. In the large hall is a remark- 
able echo. 

The number of Printed Books is 
upwards of 200,000, among which may 
be mentioned the earliest edition of 
Bartolo's Ledura super Codicem^ the 
first book printed in Naples in 1471 
by Sixtus Reissinger ; iEsop in Latin 
and Italian, printed by Beissingcr 
(1485), with engravings on wood ;— the 
Latin work of Janus Marius, on the 
Propriety of Old "Words (1475), printed 
by Mathias Moravius ; — a Missal, 
printed by Moravius in 1477 ; — many 
other works printed at Naples in the 
15th cent. The Library ia rich vx 
Alduie e^^oTia wcA ^O^&OokSs^'ak ^ 
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There are about 4500 
ihe most notewor thy of which are: 
Greek Testament, referred to tiie 10th 
cent. ; — the Alexandra of Lyoophron ; 
the Paraiipomena of Homer, W Qnintns 
Smyrna (1311).— Latin Bible of the 
13th cent., in 2 yoLb., called the BibUa 
Alfimsina, presented by Alfonso I. to 
the monks of Monte Oliveto; — ^Uie 
Codex of St. Prosper of Aqoitaine ; — 
the InstUutumes Grammatics of Chari- 
»iu8 Sosipater (8th cent.) ; — the frag- 
ments of the Treatise of Gaxgilins Mar- 
tialis De Fomis, a palimpsest discovered 
by Cardinal Mai : — ^thc Commentarium 
in D. Dionysium Areopag. de Ccelesti 
Hierarchia et de divinis Nominibus, in 
the handwriting of St. Thomas Aquinas ; 
— various illuminated Missals and 
Breviaries ; — the celebrated Famesc 
Missal, called La Flora, from its beau- 
tifid miniatures of flowers, fruits, and 
insects ; — ^the MirUumo and two other 
dialogues of Tasso; — the Correspon- 
dence of Paulus Manutius and Cardinal 
Seripandi respecting the publication of 
the Scriptures ; — and the works of St. 
Thomas Aquinas and other Fathers : — 
the unrivalled Ufpizio of the Virgin, 
written by Monterchi, and illustrated 
with miniatures by Qiulio Clooio, which 
he executed for Cardinal Alessandra 
Famese at the cost of nine years' 
labour, and which may be called the 
gem of illuminated works. 

The Collection of Papyri (M), 
in a scries of rooms in the 1. wing, ex- 
cites the strongest interest, not merely 
for the intrinsic value of the ancient 
writings, but also for the skill with 
which masses of blackened matter, 
buried for centuries, and changed by 
the action of air and moisture into 
what were at first considered to bo 
sticks of charcoal, have been unrolled 
and successfully deciphered. Nearly 
the whole collection was discovered in 
1752, in a villa at Herculaneimi, in a 
small room which had evidently been 
a library, for the papyri were ranged 
in presses round the walls of the 
apartment Tbo workmen destroyed 
^oae which were £rst discovered, 
tmnking that they were mere pieces 
or Charcot; but on the opening of 
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this rocMn the rcnuukable arrangement 
of the loQs excited curiosity, and led to 
the discovery of 6re^ and lifttin words. 
The whole collection in the villa was 
then carefully preserved, and deposited 
in the Boyal Museum at Portici, toge- 
ther with seven inkstands of various 
forms, a stylus and its case, bronze busts 
of Epicurus, Zeno, and Hermachus, 
bearing their names in Greek letters, 
and o£er articles which were found in 
the same apartment. The first person 
who suspected the real character of the 
papyri was Pademi, who, in a letter to 
our countryman Dr. Mead, expressed 
his conviction that the supposed sticks 
of charcoal were MSS. altered by the 
action of the fire. A long time elapsed 
after this discovery was verified by fur- 
ther observations before any practical 
means of unrolling the papyri was de- 
vised. The papyrus was formed of 
thin laminae of the vegetable tissue of 
the rush whose name it bears; and 
these laminse were pasted together so 
as to form a long narrow sheet varying 
from 8 to 16 inches in breadth. The 
sur&ce was polished with some hard 
substance, and the ink was then ap- 
plied with a reed or calamus. This 
ink, however, being a simple black 
fluid, without a mordant, was liable to 
be effiiced by the application of mois- 
ture. The utmost skill and caution 
were therefore necessary in unrolling 
the papyri to preserve uninjured the 
writing upon their surface. Mazzocchi 
tried in vain the plan of placing them 
imder a bell glass in the sun, believing 
that the moisture and heat woidd detach 
the leaves. Padre Piaggi at length 
invented an ingenious machine for 
separating and unrolling them, which, 
although tedious in its operation, is 
still used as the best that has yet been 
suggested. Sir Humphrey Davy visited 
Naples for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether the resources of chemistry 
could not be made available in dis- 
covering a more expeditious and cer- 
tain process of unrolling. After ana- 
lysing several papyri, he tried various 
experiments with more or less success, 
but at last Te\mc^vsa!^'&^ ^"b xsaAset^ 
taking. T\ie immViec oi ^w^-^yv liss^ 
^ exceeds V\ 50 , oi Wac\i «JciwxX. ^^^ Vw^ 
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been successfully unroUed. Several 
volumes of the transcripts have been 
published. No MS. of any known 
work has been discovered ; and so far 
as the examination has yet advanced, 
the library seems to have consisted 
chiefly of treatises on the Epicurean 
philosophy. Two books of a Treatise 
de Natura, by Epicurus, and some on 
Music, on Vice and Virtue, and on 
Khetoric, by Philodemus, a philosopher 
from Sjrria, who appears to have visited 
Bome in the time of Cicei*o, are the 
most important of these discoveries. 
Nearly all the MSS. have lost their 
first leaves, but the titles are repeated 
at the end. They are written in co- 
lumns containing from 20 to 40 lines 
in each, and without stops or marks of 
any kind to indicate the terminations 
of sentences or the divisions of words. 
The letters of the Greek MSS., with 
the exception of the w, are all capitals; 
some of them are pecidiar in form, and 
bear accents and marks of which all 
knowledge has been lost. The A^ A, 
E, A, M, P, and 2, as Winckelmann 
pointed out nearly a century ago in his 
letter to Count Bruhl, differ in charac- 
ter from all other examples of ancient 
writing with which we are acquainted. 
The columns are from 3 to 4 inches in 
width, and are separated from each 
other by spaces of about an inch ; they 
are also in some cases divided by red 
lines. 

A nimiber of bills or contracts on 
two tablets (dyptychon) or tiiree tablets 
(triptychon) were discovered in Hercu- 
laneum in 1876, and have been removed 
here : specimens are in course of publi- 
cation by the director of the Museimi. 

A very curious fragment, consisting 
of a portion of volcanic ashes, on which 
is impressed a piece of a papyrus from 
Pompeii, is the only literary fragment 
yet discovered in that city ; it apx)ears 
to belong to a legal dociunent relative 
to the transfer of property. 

The Collection of Food contains 

several articles of household use— dates, 

walnuts, figs, pine-kernels, pomegran- 

ate-seeda, eggs, oil desiccated, a purse 

with coins of the reiga of VospasiaU) 

&e., a loaf of bread or which is im- 



pressed the baker's name, Q. Cranium, 
and several of the eighty loaves dis- 
covered in a baker^s oven at Pompeii iu 
1862. Portions of nets, with the 
needles used in making them ; jars, in 
earthenware and glass, containing oil^ 
olives, and grain ; corks for bottles ; 
and a slab with spatula which belonged 
to a Pompeian apothecary. There are 
also several carbonized remains of 
wearing apparel, of ropes, nets, sea- 
shells, such as tritons, cones, cypresB, 
&c., still preserving their colours. In 
one of these presses is a purse, contain- 
ing coins of the reign of Claudius, 
found with a skeleton in a house at 
Pompeii, and in another a large speci- 
men of Amianthus tissue, used in burn- 
ing and collecting the ashes of the 
dead — it was found in a cinerary urn 
near Vasto, in the Abruzzi. 

Picture Gallery. — Amberger : 
Portraits of Francis II. of France and 
Mary Queen of Scots at 14 and 13. 

Andrea da Salerno: SS. Benedict, 
Placidus, and Maurus, with the Great 
Doctors of the Church below. — * Ado- 
ration of the Magi; '* distinguished 
by firm drawing, and light but warm 
colouring." — K. 

Andrea da Salerno (School of), — ^A 
Dominican Saint. 

Andrea da Yelletri : Virgin and Child 
with Saints, Annimciation, Baptism, 
and Descent frt>m the Cross ; a curious 
triptych of 1336. 

Andrea del Sarto: Portrait of Cle- 
ment VII. — The famous copy of 
Raphael's ♦Portrait of Leo X., sitting 
at a table, and attended by Cardiniu 
Giulio de* Medici (afterwards Clement 
VII.) and Cardinal de' Rossi. It ap- 
pears that when Federigo II., Duke of 
Mantua, passed through Florence on 
his way to Rome to pay his respects to 
Clement VII., he was so struck by the 
beauty of Raphael's picture, then hang- 
ing in the padace of the Medici, that he 
begged the Pope to present it to him. 
The Pope granted the request, and sent 
orders to Ottaviano de' M."^<2\^ ^Jmssbs. 

lose BO ftOft «uNIOT^ ^^ «S^^ ««S^^ ^ 
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Andrea del Sarto to paint an exact copy, 
which was sent to Mantiia. " We miss 
in the Naples * Leo ' the perfect keeping, 
ease, grandeur, modelling, and relief of 
form ; the peculiar flavour of art which 
distinguish Sanzio from del Sarto." — 
C, and C. 

Annibale Caracd: Caravaggio re- 
presented as a hairy savage, offering 
fruit to a parrot. Tne artist smiles at 
his rival from a comer. — Two small 
Holy Families. — Angels with Cen- 
sers. — Pietk. — Holy Family with St. 
Francis, painted upon a slab of 
alabaster ; on the reverse, the Annun- 
ciation. 

Baldassare Fenini : Portrait of the 
Engraver Gian Bernardo. 

Boltraffio : The Child Jesus and S. 
John. 

Botticelli: ♦Virgin and Children, 
with two angels. 

Breenberg : Ruins at Sunset. 

Brueghel (Pieter) : The allegory of 
the penitent deceived by the world, 
represented by a man stealing the purse 
of an aged friar. — The Blind leading 
the Blind. . 

Brueghel (Velvet) : Festival at Rot- 
terdam. ••<•- 

Byzantine School : Jesus rising from 
tk dudice. 

Calabrese : Return of the Prodigal, 
** whose antecedents Are evidently re- 
garded by the painter as something 
very pardonable." — Cic. 

Cesare da Sesto : Adoration of the 
Magi; frdl of mannerism, and with 
much useless and oppressive richness 
in the accessories. 

Oivetta.: Youth with the order of 
the Golden Fleece (called Memling), 

Clande Lorrain: Sea-piece, with 
effect of sunset.— The Grotto of Egeria, 
one of his finest works—" almost too 
cool for Claude/' Cxo. ; the groups of 
figures in it are attributed to Filippo 
Lauri. 

Correggio : The ♦Zingarella (gipsy 

girl) or ** Madonna del Coniglio ** 

(rabbit), a most beautiful and touching 

composition. It represents the Ma- 

donna resting during the flight into 

^gypt, with the infant Saviour sleep- 

Jag la her Jap; above are angels in a 

^/oud of palms. ** Correggio here 



brings out the maternal element with 
a certain passion, as though he felt 
he could give no higher meaning to 
his type."— Holy Family, with the 
sleeping Child. — •Marriage op St. 
Catherine ; one of the happiest ex- 
amples of the grace and harmony of 
colour for which Correggio was remark- 
able. "That the ChUd should look 
up questioningly to the mother at the 
strange ceremony, is quite a feature in 
the maimer of Correggio, who could 
never conceive chil£en other than 
naive^** Cic. St. Catherine holds the 
palm-branch of martyrdom in her right 
hand, while the sword Hes upon the 
block on which she kneels. 

CoBimo BoBselli: Marriage of the 
Virgin. 

Criscnolo : The Trinity contem- 
plating the Nativity, in five compart- 
ments. 

Domenichino : The Guardian Angel ; 
a beautiful picture, spoilt by the short- 
ness of the principal figure. 

Donielli (Pietro) : Crucifixion. — S. 
Martin, with Satan disguised as a 
beggar. 

Donielli (Pietro and Ippolito) : Virgin 
and Child between SS. Sebastian and 
Anthony of Padua. Below, 12 half- 
lengths of the Apostles. 

Dnteh School : Skating Scene. 

Fexd Bel: Portrait of Stevens the 
painter. 

Ferrarese School: Portrait of a youth 
(1505). 

Filippino lippi : Annunciation, with 
SS. Jolm Bapt. and Andrew. 

Flemish School : S. Jerome with Uie 
lion (1436), attributed to Hubert Van 
Uycky but considered by Prizzoni as 
the product of " one of the Neapolitans 
affected by Flemish influence." C. and 
C. consider it to be the finest and best 
example of the pure Flemish style in 
Naples: "the grouping is masterly, 
the saint is stem and admirably dressed 
in cloth of drooping fold, the Hon is 
grand in the calm of his repose." 

Florentine School : Virgin and Child 
with a bird (1484).— Virgm and Child 
with a Bishop and S. Peter, who re- 
ceives tiie Ve^a. — l?T»aco qH ^^'S\s^5gc!BL 
and CToild. — ^CVo^>3rj «x^ VJdlt^ ^«£^ 
Christian, ireaco^ «vx?g^oa^\» ^^\fc^s«ift. 
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tlie 6tih cent.; they represent figures 
from a large composition of an Agap^ 
or love-feast, and were found in the 
Catacombs of S. Gennaro. The heads 
are painted with much spirit ; the re- 
mainder very inferior. — S. Eleutherius 
enthroned (1484). — ^Virgin and Child. 

Fra Bortoloxnmeo : Assumption with 
SS. John Bapt. and Catherine. 

Enmcia (attrib.): Virgin and Chil- 
dren. 

Fmmenti : Charles Buke of Calabria 
and Robert of Sicily personifying two 
of the Magi. 

(terofftlo : Descent from the Cross ; 
" deep and quiet in expression." Cic, 

Gentile da Fabriano : The Virgin in 
glory ; above, the Saviour. — Pope 
Liberius tracing the foundations of S. 
Maria Maggiore (by Masolino.) 

Ghirlandaio (Dom.): Virgin and 
Child.— Virgin and Child, with SS. 
Leonard and Jerome.— Virgin and Chil- 
dren, with two angels. 

Oiovanni Bellini : Portrait. — Trans- 
figuration; the effect of light on the 
central figure admirable, and the North 
Italian landscape very beautiful in the 
mellow of an autumn dawn. — Boy in 
profile, with red cap and mantle. 

Girolamo da S. Crooe : Martyrdom of 
S. Laurence. 

Oinlio Bomano : The " Madonna del 
Gatto," one of the finest of Giulio's 
works. It is a repetition of Raphael's 
Holy FamQy, caUed " The Pearl," in 
the Museum of Madrid. — " The addi- 
tions made by the pupil are mere dese- 
crations, such as the cat, the transfor- 
mation of Elizabeth into a gipsy," etc. 

Gneroino : S. Peter weeping, with a 
pocket handkerchief. 

Gmndmann : Saw-grinder. — Shoe- 
maker. — Spinner. All on copper. 

Lambert Lombard : Crucifixion. 

Lombard School : A curious triptych, 
representing the Nativity, Visitation, 
and Adoration of the Magi. 

Lorenzo di Credi: Holy Family in 
Adoration, with two angels, 

Lncas Cranaoh: The Adulteress 

before Christ, a small replica of a paint* 

ing at Munich; accoiding to Burck- 

Jiarde, one of the best examples of the 

subject 



Laoas van Leyden : Portrait of Maxi- 
milian I. 
Lnini : Virgin and Child. 
Mantegna, St. £uphemia (1454) — 
*' almost an imitation of a marble statue, 
.... fleshy, admirably drawn and 
foreshortened, but dimmed in colour 
by age and neglect," C. and C— "the 
earliest and perhaps grandest concep- 
tion of ideal beauty ever attained by 
him." — Cic. 

Marco Pino da Siena : Adoration of 
the Magi. 

Masaccio : His own portrait. 

Matteo da Siena : Massacre of the 
Innocents ; ** among the most ludicrous 
excesses of the 15th cent." — Cic. 

Mazzola (Filippo) : Virgin and Child, 
with SS. Clara and Agnes. — Pieta. 

MengB : Ferdinand IV., aged 12. 

Micco Spadaro, or Domenico Gargiuh 
— a series of four pictures, interesting 
only in an historical point of view. 
Revolution at Naples in 1647, the prin- 
cipal figure being Masaniello on horse- 
back. Plague-scenes of 1656 in the 
Piazza del Mercatello; the views of 
Vesuvius at the period are interesting. 
Portrait of Masaniello smoking. Court 
of S. Martino during the Plague of 
1656, filled with the principal brethren* 
and numerous citizens; among them 
arc Micco Spadaro himself and Salvator 
Rosa. Above are the Virgin and St. 
Bruno interceding with the Saviour, 
who sends St. Martin to drive away 
the Plague, personified by a haggard 
woman. 

Mierevelt : Portrait of a young man 
holding a roll of paper. 

Milanese School : Virgin and Child, 
with two donors. 

Moretto : Our Saviour boimd ; a fine 
little work in the painter's broad silvery 
manner, modelled with extreme care. 

Keapolitan School: Virgin and Child, 
Ti'ith an angel. 

Keri di Bicci : Virgin and Child, with 
S. Anna. 

Old German School : ^Crucifixion. — 
Descent from the Cross. — Entomb- 
ment. — ♦Adoration of the Magi; a 
large Triptycih..~Yo^^3rei\. QS.«.^«t$ci3ia\.\ 
" excelleiit,\mioxV.\m^\j^TK».Oa.^^>^'^^ 

out.'* — Cic. . r\-wvx 
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with SS. Sebastian and Mary Magd. 
(1510). 

Falma Yecchio : ^Virgin and Child, 
with SS. Jerome, Catharine, John 
Bapt., and two donors. The most 
successful of Palma*s " holj conversa- 
tions ... a noble composition spark- 
ling with Hght in the dresses and land- 
scape . . . there is no truer or more 
interesting reflex of nature than we 
find in the quiet of the scene, the 
sprightliness of the Child, the candour 
of the saints, and the reverence of the 
donors." — C, and C, 

Farmigrianino : Portrait of Amerigo 
Vespucci.— *Portrait of the Marchese 
San Vitale, misnamed Columbus. — 
Two Boys laughing. — The city of 
Parma, as Minerva, embracing Alex- 
ander Famese. — Young prince of the 
house of Famese. — Holy Family. — 
♦Portrait of a young girl. 
Femgino : Virgin and Child. 
FeseUo: Boy-martyr. 
Finturicchio : Assumption. 
Follajaolo: Virgin and Children; 
round. 

Folidoro da Caravaggio: Christ 
bearing the Cross (1534). " Here for 
the first time vulgarity is regarded as 
an essential condition of energy." — 
Ctc. 

Baffael: *Holy Family, "I^a Ma- 
donna del divino Amore,** painted for 
Leonarda da Carpi. 

Baffael (School of): ♦Portrait of 
the Cav. Tibaldeo. — Portrait of Card. 
Passerini. Of the several copies from 
Rafiael, the best are Nos. 20 and 28, 
both in the Bridgwater Gallery. 
Bemhrandt (School of) : ♦Portrait. 
Salvator Bosa : Disputation in the 
Temple. He "paints the most brutal 
people round the helpless child." — 
Cic. — Parable of the Mote and the 
Beam. 

Santafede: Virgin and Child, with 
S. Jerome and the Blessed Peter of 
Pisa. 

Sassoferrato : Nativity. — Christ in 
the Carpenter's shop. 
Schedone: Charity. 
SehiBVone: Christ before PHatc. 
''The head of Pilato is admirable." 

^fohoagraner : Adoraiion o£ the Magi, 



with S. Anthony the Hermit; three 
panels. 

Sebastiaiio del Fioxnbo: Holy 
Family, on slate. — Head of a youthfiu 
monk. Considered by C. and C. to be 
a portrait of Pope Clement VII., 
" executed with surprising clearness 
and force of character and expression." 
— Portrait of Clement VII., misnamed 
Alexander VI.; " magnificent in treat- 
ment." — K, ♦Madonna covering up 
the Sleeping Child, a picture of great 
celebrity and beauty. 

Sienese School : Virgin and Child 
with the two St. Johns. Two angels 
crown. 

Simone Fapa : SS. Michael, Jerome, 
and Giaccomo della Marca, with the 
two donors Bernardino Turbola and 
Anna di Bosa. " Quite of a low-class 
Flemish treatment. . . . The scene is 
in a landscape of Flemish minuteness 
and finish." — C. and C, 

Sodoma: ♦Resurrection; "distin- 
guished by the beautiful forms of the 
angels, and by a highly animated ex- 
pression." — K. 

Solano (Antonio) : Virgin and Child, 
with SS. Peter, Paul, Sebastian, As- 
prenus, and other saints. According 
to C. and C, of the 16th cent. ; the 
figures heavy, the colour dark-brown, 
the style of the ornamentation and 
grouping of the Madonna and Child 
Umbrian. The Madonna is a portrait 
of Queen Joanna II. (1414-1435) ; the 
female figure behind St. Peter the 
daughter of Colantonio del Fiore, to 
win whose hand Solario became an 
artist; the last figure at the extreme 
1., behind the mitred St. Asprenus, the 
painter himself; and the old man be- 
hind St. Sebastian, Colantonio. — ^\^irgin 
and Child, with two angels. 

Spada: Cain and Abel; "in true 
hangman style." — Burckhardt 
Spagna : Holy Family (oval). 
Spagnoletto: St. Sebastian (1651); 
" remarkable as the last picture of his, 
painted with feeling." — Cic. — St. Je- 
rome startled from his prayers by the 
sound of the last trumpet. 
Teniers: Violin player. 

I for Dnko 0\taV\o 'gsrwb'afti^'va.'V^A^.-- 
\ Pope Pa>iV 111., ft. VftNlAe^v^ ^^gM^, 
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sitting in an arm-chair. — Philip II. of 
Spain ; a masterpiece of portraiture, 
powerfully expressive. — Penitent Mag- 
dalen. — Paul III., with two of his 
nephews (unfinished). 

Torhido: Portrait of an old man; 
" clumsy, and not beautiful.** — Mo- 
relli, 

Yaocaro: St. Anthony of Padua 
with the Child Jesus. 

Yandyck: Portrait. 

Yenetian School : Porti'ait of Anto- 
nello, prince of Salerno (called Gior- 
gione) ; a replica of a fine Bella Vecchia 
in the gallery at Edinburgh. There 
is another repHca at the Brera. — Boy- 
prince in profile. 

Yennsti: Small copy of Michel 
Angelo's Last Judgment, painted under 
the direction of the master himself, 
who esteemed it so highly that he pre- 
sented it to Cardinal Pamesc. 

Yerrocchio : S. Jerome. — S. Maiy 
Magdalen. — S. Anthony of Padua.— 
S. Francis. — S. Clara. — S. Bernardino. 
— S. Louis.— The Assimiption. 

Yivarini (Bart.) : ♦Virgin and Child, 
with SS. Nichohw, James, Louis, and 
a bishop (1469). 

Yivarini (Luigi) : Vii'gin and Child, 
Avith SS. Francis and Bernardino 
(1485). 

Westphalian School : *:Nrativity, 
with numerous figures and a landscape 
(called A. Durer), dated 1512. 

Zelotti: Virgin and Child, with 
saints. 

Opening out of the CoiTeggio Cabi- 
net is a room containing in 227 port- 
folios a rich Colleotion of Engravings 
formed by Count Firmian, Minister of 
Maria Teresa, formerly in the library at 
the royal palace. In the same presses 
are three good engraved silver plates 
attributed to A. Caracci; and on the 
walls some cartoons of men in armour 
attributed to Michel Angelo, a Venus 
and Cupid by the same master, a Holy 
Family, and Moses at the Burning 
Bush, by Raphael, and other drawings 
by Caraccij DomeniohinOj Correggio, 
MazzolOy and L. di Credi. Also three 
busts of Pope Paul III. by Giuliano 
della Porta, and ono of Dante in 
bronze, said to havo been taken from a 
cast after death. In the centre, *Her- 

rs: JT/afy.j 



culcs strangling the Serpents, a beauti- 
ful 15th-cent. bronze, with reliefs of 
the twelve labours below. 

*SAN MARTINO (D 4). This cele- ?\ 
brated Carthusian convent, now sup- 
pressed, and converted into a Museum, 
contains numerous works of art of no 
great value or importance, but is well 
worth a visit for the sake of its fine 
position and magnificent view. Adm. 
as at the Museo Nazionale. 

The easiest way of reaching San 
Martino from the lower part of the 
town is to take the Wire-rope lUy. 
from the Kione Amedeo or from Monte 
Santo (fare 25 c). The Steam Tram- 
way which passes along the Corso 
Vittorio Emanuele stops to set down 
passengers dose to the several points 
where donkeys stand on hire for the 
remainder of the ascent. Carriage from 
the hotel, 1 J fr. ; two horses, 2} frs. 

In the Court, which has a well 
adorned with columns, are inscriptions, 
sarcophagi, and various fragments. 
Crossing it we reach an archway, and 
turn to the rt. into the vaulted labora- 
tory, hung with banners. Opening 
out of this on the 1. are two halls, the 
first of which contains some good works 
of Salvator Rosa, with many indifferent 
paintings by late Neapolitan artists, 
and the State Barge of Charles III. ; 
in the second hall are battle-pieces 
and a State Coach, used by Victor 
Emanuel on entering the city in 1860. 

Returning to the Court, we enter a 
long Corridor, half way down which, 
on the 1., is a room containing Models 
of Italian Fortresses, including S. Elmo, 
S. Martino, Gaeta, Trani, Monopoli, 
Bari, and Aquila. Opposite, on the rt., 
a passage leads to the *Fresepio, called 
by the guides Life in Naples, a most 
interesting representation of the Na- 
tivity, with modem Neapolitan sur- 
roundings. At the end of the Corridor 
are the ^doisters, a grand quadrangle, 
with 16 Doric columns of white marble 
on each side, and statues of saints by 
Fansaga and Vaccaro. Immediately 
to the 1. on cnterm.^, «w "^iMssa.^ Va^jkha^ 
to the 
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Charles Duke of Calabria, but entirely 
rebuilt and reduced to its present form 
towards the middle of the 17th cent. 
It is approached by the small Audience 
Room, or Sala del Colloquio, and the 
Chapter-house, the frescoes on the roof 
of which are by Corenzio, and the wall 
paintings by Finoglia. The interior of 
the church is richly decorated with 
coloured marbles. The frescoes of the 
Ascension on the roof of the nave, and 
the twelve Apostles between the win- 
dows, are by Lanfranco. Over the 
principal entrance is a Deposition in 
oils by Sianzioni, which, it is said, had 
become rather dark, and Spagnoletto 
persuaded the monks to allow him to 
wash it. Instead of cleaning it, he in- 
jured its eifect by using some corrosive 
liquid. The result is still apparent, 
for Stanzioni, on being informed of this 
treachery, refused to retouch the paint- 
ing, declaring that it should remain a 
monument of Spagnoletto's enmity. 
It " is splendid even in ruin : equal to 
the most feeling pictures of Van Dyck, 
and in its noble keeping and fore- 
shortening of the dead body excelling 
all Neapolitans, including Spagnoletto," 
Cic. At the sides, Moses and Elias, by 
Spagnoletto,who also painted the twelve 
Prophets in the angles between the 
chapel-arches. The Choir is entered 
by a low screen inlaid with choice 
jaspers. The frescoes of the vault are 
by Cav. d'Arpmo. The Nativity at the 
end is one of Guido's best works, but 
he died before it was completed. On 
the 1. wall, the Last Supper, by Spag- 
noletto (1651), and the Washing of the 
Feet, by Caracciolo : on the rt., the Last 
Supper, by Stanzioni; and the Institu- 
tion of the Eucharist, by pupils of Paolo 
Veronese. The marble ornaments of 
the church were designed by Fansaga, 
who sculptured the rosoni or colossal 
rosettes on the pilasters at the entrance 
to the chapels, in grey granite : the 
beautiful pavement in marble mosaic is 
by the Carthusian Fresti. The high 
altar was designed by Solimena. 

The Chapels are full of indifferent 
tvoiAs in oil and fresco hy Neapolitan 
artists of the 17th cent In the 2nd 
on the rt. a picture hy Andrea Vaccaro 



represents the rebuilding of Lincoln 
Cathedral. 

On the 1. of the choir is the beauti- 
ful SacriBty. The roof was painted by 
Cav. d'Arpino; the Ecce Homo is by 
Stanzioni; Peter's Denial, by Cara- 
vaggio; and the Crucifixion, by Cav. 
d'Arpino. The presses are in fine 
tarsia-work, with carved reliefs by 
Bonaventura Fresti. The Tesoro ad- 
joining contains the *Deposition from 
THE Cross, the masterpiece of Spagno- 
letto, over the altar ; and on the vault 
the Triumph of Judith by X. Giordano, 
said to have been painted in 48 hours, 
when he was 72 years old. The history 
of the Brazen Sei-pent on the vault over 
the altar«is by the same artist. In the 
presses around are numerous relics, 
tastefully arranged. Eetuming to the 
Cloisters, we pass to the 

Mnseum. — Boom I. Silver cups, 
marble ornaments, and a reliquary. — 
II. MajoHca of late 17th-cent. date, 
from the Abruzzi. — ^III. Venetian glass, 
ivory carvings, vestments, and porce- 
lain. — IV. Looking-glasses with painted 
figui'es. 

Hence we return through Room II. 
to Boom VI., which contains groups of 
china from Capodimonte in Neapolitan 
costume. On ihe rt.,-8eated in a recess, 
is a startling and life-like figure of the 
Dominican Era Bocco (§ 11). — ^VII. 
The best of the Majolicas, representing 
various subjects from Scripture and 
Mythology. — VIII. Military costumes 
under the Bourbons. The remaining 
rooms contain modem pictures and 
specimens of silk work. 

At the S.E. comer of the Cloisters 
is the '''Belvedere, which commands a 
magnificent view of the whole city of 
Naples, its Bay, and the rich plains 
stretching towards Nola, backed by the 
distant Apennines. 

VLiaeo Civico Filangieri (F. 3), 
opened in November, 1888 (adm. on 
Tues. and Sat. from 10.30 till 1.0), was 
formerly the residence of AngeloComo, 
but served as a Dominican convent 
from 15*7 to 1806. On the gronnd- 

and anxLOArc ^ ^ivi otl >i}£i!(^ \%X> ^^c^orc ^«x>s;s*03k 
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objects in bronze, glass, sculptured 
wood, ivory, and enamel, together with 
a number of pictures, and a library of 
10,000 vols. 



§ 21. LIBRARIES — ARCHIVES. 

Biblioteea Jftiionala (sec 3Iumtm). 

Biblioteea Braneaeeiana, attached 
to the church of S. Angelo a Nilo (E. 3), 
founded in 1675 by Cardinal Francesco 
Maria Brancaccio, Bishop of Capaccio. 
It is open to the public for two hours 
before sunset dailj, Sundays and holy^- 
days excepted. It is espeoally rich in 
works on jurisprudence, and contains 
about 70,000 printed books, and 7000 
MSS. ; the latter consisting chiefly of 
valuable documents relating to the 
history of Naples. 

Biblioteea dell' UniYeniti, founded 
in 1823 by means of a collection formed 
in the suppressed monastery of Mont- 
oliveto out of the Taccone library and 
those of suppressed convents. It is 
open to the public on the same days 
and at the same hours as the Nazionale. 
The number of books has increased 
from 35,000 in I860 to 140,000, by the 
purchase of new works, and appropria- 
tions from the libraries of recently 
suppressed convents. There is a valu- 
able coUection of works of the 15th 
cent., and a series by the early printers 
of Naples. 

BiUioteea dei Oerdkmiiii, attached 
to the Oratory of 8. Filippo Neri (E, 
F, 3J, was founded in 1720, with the 
purchase of the Yaletta library. It is 
open to the public on the same days as 
the other libraries, from 9 to 11 A.X. 
It contains 18,000 printed books, and 
60 MSS. Among its MSS. is a Seneca 
of ihe 14th cent, with illuminated 
miniatures, attributed to Lo Zingaro. 

BiUioteea del Xnmeipio, in the 
Town Hall (£. 5), has been formed of 
books taken from the late King^s pri- 



of all the public libraries, and is the 
only one open in the evenings. 

The Biblioteea Fiueo, in the Yico 
Grotta deUa Marra, is remarkable for 
its numismatic collection, including a 
complete series of the coins of the 
Two Sicilies from King Boger to Fer- 
dinand II. ; a series of all the coins of 
the Lombaxd duchies, and mediaeval 
republics of Southern Italy; and an 
interesting collection of medals and 
tokens of the Neapolitan nobility. 

The Arehives {Grande Archicio Gene- 
rale del Regno) are kept in the apart- 
ments of the suppressed Benedictine 
Monastery of SS. Severino e Sosiu 
(F. 3). Adm. on application to the 
resident Director. The collection is 
divided into four sections, — 1. His- 
torical and diplomatic, contained in 
the Sala dei Documenti Diplomatici, 
and consisting of dociunents dating 
from the beginning of the 8th centur}- 
to the dose of the Spanish viceroyalty, 
during the periods of the dukes of 
Naples, Salerno, and Amalfi ; of the 
Norman dukes and kings ; of the Swa- 
bian, Angevin, Aragonese, and Spanish 
sovereigns, &c. Among the most re- 
markalue documents are : — the original 
code or '' constitutions" of the Emperor 
Frederick II.; — and a portion of a 
register kept by the same sovereign, 
written on cotton paper in 1239-1240 ; 
— the Acts of the sovereigns of the 
house of Anjou, amounting to 380,000 
documents alone, which were formerly 
preserved at the Mint, and hence called 
the Archioio della Zecca ;— the deed bv 
which Ferdinand of Amgon bestowed 
on the poet Sannazzaro his property 
on the Mergellina ; — and a great num- 
ber of charters and diplomas from sup- 
pressed monasteries. The oldest roll 
is a conveyance of land in a.d. 703. 
2. Financial. 3. JudiciaL 4. Muni- 
cipaL 

§ 22. PALACES— VILLAS. 
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procured gi'atis, giving admission also 
to the royal domains of Oapodimonte, 
Astroni, and Caserta. .1 fr. to the 
attendant. 

This palace was begun in 1600 by 
command of Philip III., during the 
viceroyalty of the Count de Lemos, 
from ike designs of Domenico Fontana, 
The front, 520 ft. long, presents the 
Doric, Ionic, and Composite orders in 
the pilasters of its three stories ; the 
Doric of the ground story, in Fontana' s 
design, formed an open portico, with 
three entrances flanked by columns of 
granite from the Isola del Giglio. 
Many of the arches have been walled 
up to give solidity to the building. 
The first and second floors have on 
each front 21 windows. The principal 
court has a double row of porticos. 
The palace was partly destroyed by 
fire in 1837, but was afterwards re- 
paired and enlarged by Ferdinand II. 
On the N. side is a small garden 
adorned with a Statue of Italia^ in 
commemoration of the political events 
of 1860. A handsome *staibcasb, con- 
structed in 1651 by the viceroy Onate, 
of noble design b*it cold in colour, and 
ornamented with works of modem 
sculptors, leads to the state apart- 
ments. The *Thbon£ Koom is richly 
furnished; the tapestries were worked 
at the Albergo dei Poveri in 1818 ; the 
reliefs represent the different Neapoli- 
tan provinces. The dining-hall is also 
a handsome apartment. There are 
some large vases of Sevres and Dresden 
china, a few busts from Herculaneum, 
and some tapestries. The most cele- 
brated picture is an *Adoration of the 
Magi by Donzelli^ formerly attributed 
to Van Eyck. There is also a portrait 
of Piero Luigi Famese by Titian^ a 
replica of the Usurer, by MarinuSy and 
a portrait by Vandyck. On the second 
floor are Ihe private apartments oc- 
cupied by the Royal family, which 
contain some pictures by Rubens and 
Miel, and many of modem artists. 

FalauEO Beale di Capodimonte (£. 1) 

23 open daily from 10 to 4, witk an 

order to be obtained aa above, or from 

a banker. Fee, i fr. to the porter, 

I fr. to tho attendant. It was begun 



by Charles III. from the designs of 
MedranOf and stands upon a hill, com- 
manding an extensive view of the city. 
The palace was a favourite retreat of 
the court, and is a vast rectangular 
building, enclosing large coiurtyards. 
The rooms — 55 in number — are spa- 
cious, and are decorated with modem 
paintings. A large quantity of the 
biscuit and painted Capo oi Monte 
porcelain is exhibited in two of them, 
and the dining-room has a fine marble 
pavement found in the villa of Tiberius 
at Capri. On the Ist floor is the -4r- 
meria (Armoury), a very extensive 
collection, embracing all descriptions 
of defensive weapons from the 13th 
cent, to the present. They are ar- 
ranged in a great number of haUs, in a 
semi - chronological order. Amongst 
them the most worthy of notice are — 
the armour of the Norman king Roger, 
of Ferdinand I. of Aragon, of Alexander 
Famese, and of Victor Amedeus of 
Savoy ; the swords given by Ferdinand 
I. to Scanderbeg, and by Louis XIV. 
to his grandson the Duke of Anjou on 
his mounting the throne of Spain. 
The collection of Oriental arms is very 
rich, and that of modem European 
weapons very extensive. Here also is 
the ornamental Cradle presented by the 
city of Naples to Queen Marghcrita 
when Princess of Piedmont in 1869. 

The grounds are about 3 m. in cir- 
cuit. They are beautifully situated, 
and well laid out ; part in the formal 
style, with a thick wood of evergreen 
oaks; and part in the English park 
style, with winding drives. 

Falazso Arcivescovale (Archbishop's 
Palace), near the Cathedral (F. 3), 
erected in the 13th cent., and entirely 
restored in 1647. In the great hall is 
an ancient Neapolitan almanac, found 
in the 18 th cent, on one of the walls of 
S. Giovanni Maggiore. 

FalaoBO Cara&, in the Strada S. 
Biagio de' librai (F. 3), built by that 
branch of the Carafa family which 
bore ihe ^We oi YnxicA^ oi M.owtori.o. 
Paul IV., atvd. "ViVa ive^'erw ^«x$£is^ 
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were added, were born in it. The lower 
part of the huilding is now converted 
into shops; but the beautiM cornice 
remains. 

Palauo Fondi, in the Strada Medina 
(E. 4), built £roni the designs of Van- 
vitelli. It contains a gallery of pic- 
tures (for adm. apply to the prince), 
among which are four landscapes b^ 
Salvator Rosa ; the portrait of Manm, 
the poet, by Caravaggio; and portraits 
of the Genoese family of Mariui by 
Vandyck. 

A little further up the street is a 
statue of the composer ^Mercadante 
(1870). 

FalaoBO Oravina, now the Post Office 
(E. 4), though despoiled of its original 
proportions, is still a fine building. 
The barbarous attic above the fine old 
cornice, and the Doric gateway of white 
marble, are modem additions. The 
palace was built at the close of the 15th 
cent, by Ferdinando Orsini, Duke of 
Gravina, from the designs of Gabriele 
d*Agnolo. 

' Falamo Xaddaloni, a massive pHe, 
in the Toledo (E. 4). The doorway and 
the stairs were designed by Fansaga. 
The interior, which contains a hall of 
fine proportions, is now occupied by the 
Banca Nazionale. 



Palazzo del Mnxiiciplo (E. 5), begun 
in 1819 by Ferdinand I., and completed 
in 1825 by fVancis I. £rom the designs 
of Luigi and Stefano Oasse, It covers 
nearly 200,000 square feet of gi*ound, 
and contains 6 courts, 846 apartments, 
and 40 corridors. The principal vesti- 
bule contains statues of King Eoger, 
and Frederick II. In the Exchange, 
or Borsa, which forms a part of the 
ground-floor, is a statue of Flavio Gioia, 
the reputed inventor of the compass. 



(1 fr.). In the first room, St. Jerome 
in the Desert, by Spagnoletto : in the 
2nd room, the Marriage of St. Cathe- 
rine, a triptych in the Flemish style, 
attributed to Albert Durer : in the 3rd 
room, the Banquet of the Gods, and 
an allegorical painting of the Triumph 
of Beauty, by Rvbens : in the 4th room, 
Joseph and Potiphar's wife, by Gtiido. 

Falazzo Monticelli, in the Strada Ban- 
chi Nuovi : an interesting specimen of 
the domestic architecture of the 15th 
century, attributed to Antonio Bamboccio, 
The ground-floor, with its fa9ade still 
decorated with the lilies of the house 
of Anjou, and the feathered Pen, the 
armonal cognizance of its founders, 
was built by Antonio and OnoMo di 
Penna in 1406. This palace was long 
inhabited by the celebrated mineralo- 
gist Don Teodoro Monticelli, and con- 
tained his rich collection of Vesu- 
vian productions, which was purchased 
by the University and our British 
Museum. 

Falazzo Sansevero, on the E. side of 
the Piazza S. Domenico (E. 3), built 
in the 16th cent, from the designs of 
Giovanni da Nola, but afterwards re- 
modelled. In 1878 one of its balconies 
gave way, and the Duchess of Sansevero, 
who was watching a procession, was 
thrown into the street and killed on 
the spot. The northern front of the 
palace fell in September 1889, but the 
chapel (see p.. 51), remains entire. 

*Falazzo Santangelo, in the Str. di 
S. Biagio dei Librai (F. 3), was begim 
in the 13th cent., from the designs of 
Masuccio I., and restored in 1466 by 
Diomede Carafa, Count of Maddaloni. 
The sculptures of the beautiful door- 
way in marble, designed by Agnolo 
Aniello del Fiore^ are characterised by 
their delicacy and grace : as well as 
the original inlaid wooden doors, they 
bear amidst their carved ornaments the 
arms of Diomede Carafa. 



Falaizo Xiraiida (D. 5), in the Piazza 
do* Martiri (open from 12 to 2 p.m. ; 

adm. on presenting card; ^ fr. to the The late Marquis 8«n.tasL5|^^ 
porter), built in 1780 by Barba for the \ atoie^ ^JJcifc ^9\a«fc^ «sA S2i^^^ >&.y>S!Es. -Ck 
DuchesB of Miranda, Ib now the pro- \ coUec'doxL oi «s^\<a^vs^ ^^^ >gss5a«s5e5%». 
peitfr of the Prince of Ottajano. On\ TYie ioxmet w^ t^s^ ^s^^^^ v^?^^- 
the first floor is a small picture gallery \ (^»aiiUTise\o C^o^tfiC^KssvC^^^^^^*^^^ ^ 
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ings remain. Admission to tlie gallery 
by application to the marquis. Among 
the pictures are: — in the 2nd Room, 
the Madonna with St. Andrew and St. 
John, by Santafede : in the 3rd Room, 
5 Landscapes, by Salvator Rosa : in the 
4th room, an Entombment, by Vaiu 
dyke; Garland-maker at the window, by 
Albert Durer, with monogram and date, 
1508, and the words ich pint mit vergis 
mein nit : in the 5th Room, Portraits of 
Kubens and himself together, by Van- 
dyke; Portraits of d'Avalos, Marquis 
of Pescara, and Vittoria Colonna, by 
Sebastiano del Piornbo—^^ The treatment 
is facile and able ; but for feeling and 
power this is not one of the happiest 
efforts of its kind.'' — C. and C; Holy 
Family, attributed to Ohirlandaio, but, 
according to C. and C, by Filippino — 
** The feeling in the Virgin's head, the 
fresh and somewhat entire colour, the \y 
free execution, 



dust and mud and so gloomy that there 
was nothing but ".darkness visible." 
Petronius describes it as being so low 
that it was necessary to stoop in passing 
through. In the middle ages it was 
believed to be the work of Virgil. 
Petrarch says that in his time the 
people regarded it as formed by the 
magic incantations of the poet. In the 
15th cent, it was enlarged by Alfonso I., 
who lowered the floor, opened the two 
air-shafts, and raised the roof at the 
extremities. In the 16th cent. Don 
Pedro de Toledo paved it. Charles III. 
renewed the pavement and repaired 
the roof anil sides in 1754. 

A short distance before reaching the 
Grotta at its E. end, just beyond the 
church of S. Maria di Piedigrotta, is the 
entrance to the steps in the rock on the 
I. leading to the 



reveal Filippino' sy ^ Tomb of Virgil (entrance, 1 fr.). The 
talent."— (7. and C. ; the Assumption ^Tomb is in the form of a Roman Colum- 



of the Virgin, by Michael Wohlgemuth^ 
painted for the family of Volkamerin 
of Nuremberg, and dated 1479. 

Villa Menricoffire, a short distance 
"W. of Capodimonte, commands a fine 
view in every direction. 

§ 23. DRIVES AND RIDES IN THE IMME- 
DIATE ENVIRONS OF NAPLES. 

Drive 1. — The Strada di Piedigrotta 
— Grotta di Pozzuoli — Virgil's Tomb 
— Fuorigrotta — Bagnoli. On leaving 
the Chiaia where it divides, the Str. di 
Piedigrotta ascends to the rt. through 
a deep cutting in the tufaceous rock to 
the entrance of the 

1^ m. Grotta Vecchia di Foznioli, 

a tunnel excavated in the older vol- 
canic tufa, nearly due E. and W. It 
is now closed for traffic, having been 
superseded by the Grotta Nuova (Rte. 
10). The tunnel is 750 yards long, 
22 feet wide, 25 feet high at the E. 
entrance, and 69 feet in the centre. It 
is ventilated by two circular air-shafts, 
which pierce the roof in an oblique 
direction, Senecsi, who passed through 



barium, consisting of a chamber about 
15 feet square, with a vaulted roof, and 
three lights. In the walls are 10 niches 
for cinerary urns, a doorway and what 
appears to have been a larger niche in 
the ruined wall opposite the entrance. 
Virgil had a villa on the shores of 
Posilipo, in which he wrote the 
Eclogues and the G^orgics. The -Slneid 
also was written either in this villa or 
at Naples. After finishing the 12th 
Book, and before he had revised the 
poem, he set out by sea for Greece to 
meet Augustus on his return from the 
East, a voyage which Horace has in- 
vested with a melancholy interest by 
that touching ode in which he prays 
that the ship may bear him safely to 
the Attic shores, 

Sic te diva potens Cypri, 

Sic fratres Helena;, lucida sidera, 
Yentorumque regat pater, 

Obstrictis aliis, prseter lapyga, 
Navis, qu8B tibi creditum 

Debes Virgilium, flnibus Atiicis 
Reddas incolumem, precor; 

Fit serves animai dimidimn me«. 

Od. I. 3. 

Virgil met Augustus at Athens, but, 
being attacked by illness at Megara, 
he was oV>^^^ to "witvisTL \ft \\siJq , lSL<ek 
landed at BT\aid>aa\ttm. vcl «>. "^er^ l^^i^ 



-r/ on hia way &om Bsdee to Naples, i landed at BxmidxikSwmL vcl ^ -^ w^ \ 
describes it as a long prison, so full of I state, and di^ tViwo a. ie^ ^«^^ 
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wards, B.C. 19. His ashes, at his 
request, were conveyed to Naples for 
interment, but the precise spot where 
they were deposited is not mentioned 
by any contemporary writer, and the 
various references often quoted from 
StaliuB, Martial, and other poets afford 
no evidence as to the site of the Tomb. 
From the eariiest period of the revival 
of letters the tradition, however, which 
places it in this grotto has been un- 
broken, and we Imow that it was ac- 
cepted >viihout question by all the great 
masters of Italian literature. Petrarch 
was accompanied to the spot by King 
Kobert, and he is said to have planted 
a laurel upon it. Boccaccio acknow- 
ledged the truth of the tradition by 
renoimcing in the presence of the 
Tomb the mercantile pursuits to which 
his father had destined him. There is 
evidence that the Tomb was perfect in 
1326, and that it had nine small columns 
supporting a marble urn, with the well- 
known inscription on the frieze : — 

Mantna me gennit, Calabri rapnere, tenet 

nunc 
Parthenope ; ceclni pascua, rura, duces. 

The following was placed here in 
1554 :— 

Cui Cineres? Tumuli haec Vestigia ? Condi- 
tur olim 
Ille liic qui uecinit pascua^ rura, duces. 

Whatever doubts may exist as regards 
the authenticity of the Tomb, it has 
become venerable by the homage which 
men of genius during six centuries 
have paid to it ; and where such pilgrims 
have trodden, posterity will regard the 
spot as one of those consecrated sites 
upon which has been fixed the seal of 
immortality. 

The *view from the Tomb is justly 
celebrated, but it may be enjoyed 
equally well by ascending the road from 
the Mergellina for about 50 yds. 

At theW. extremity of the Grotta 
is the village of (2 m.) Fnorigrotta, 
where several roads branch off. The 
1st turn on the rt. joins the new road 
by Orsolone to Capodimonte. The 
second leads to Pianara (Drive 4). 
The 3rd brancbea offahoat ^m. farther 
to the Lago di Agnano and to Astroni 
(Dnve 3). At the W. end of Fuori- 



grotta is the little church of S. Vitale, 
in which Giacomo Leopardi, the poet, 
is buried, with a simple monument 
erected to his memory in the porch 
(1837). Not far from the church are 
two inscriptions. 

4 m. Bagnoli, a rapidly growing 
and favourite bathing-place, lies in a 
fertile valley that supplies Naples with 
its earliest vegetables, and derives its 
name from its two warm mineral springs 
(104° Fahr.), containing a large amount 
of muriate and bicarbonate of soda, with 
free carbonic acid gas. Bagnoli was 
the birthplace of the physician Sebas- 
tiano Bartolo, the reputed inventor of 
the thermometer. 

Drive 2. — Mergellina— Str. di Posi- 
lipo — Villa of Vedius Pollio, and other 
ruins — Grotta di Sejano — Nisida. 
(This can be combined with Drive 1, 
going one way and returning the 
other.) The road on the left hand, 
after leaving the Chiaia, proceeds along 
the Mergellina, and is called Str. Kuova 
di Fosilipo. It was constructed in 
1812-1823. Beyond the Mergellina, 
on the rt., is the Villa Angri, and further 
on, to the 1., the picturesque ruins of 
the Palazzo di Donna Anna, built in 
the 17 th cent, by Fansaga for Donna 
Anna Carafa, the wife of the Viceroy 
Duke of Medina. An interesting work 
on the strange ill-fate which has befal- 
len this unfinished villa ever since its 
erection has been written by Vdpicelli, 
The road winds round the hiU by a 
gentle ascent through villas and gar- 
dens. On the 1., in front of the Marine 
Hospital, is a group of S. Francis, 
Columbus, Giotto, and Dante, erected 
in 1883. After passing on the 1. the 
Rocca Roraana, Rocca Matilde, Dela- 
hante, and Minutoli Villas, a road on 
the 1. (3 m.), passing by the entrance 
to the Villa de MeHs, or Palazzo delle 
Cannonate, the residence of Hackert 
the painter in the last cent., and by the 
Villa Gerace, descends to the Capo di 
PosilipOy the Phalcmm. ot t\vek Qx^^^Kb^ 

from. 4>ttXttp\5,«^^35i^,VWi^ifc\JB^C^5VX»SCSSSfc 
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supposed to occupy the site of the 
ancient Pharos. Close by was found 
the bust of the youngest son of Asinius 
Pollio. Boats can always be hired 
here for Naples. Farther on, a road on 
the rt., crossing the highest ridge of 
Posilipo, falls into the road of the 
Vomero. 4 m. from Naples, just before 
reaching a deep cutting, a path turns 
off the S.W. side of the hill, under the 
Punta di CorogliOf affording a great 
variety of views. By following this 
path we reach the Villa Mazza, which 
contains a collection of Latin inscrip- 
tions found among the ruins, the 
fragment of a column, and the niche of 
the cella of a temple. Lower down is 
the little island or rock called La 
Gajoh, covered with ruins. Against 
the opposite cliff, close to the sea, are 
remains of what is supposed to have 
been the Temple of Fortune, or of 
Venus Euplosa. The spot is now mis- 
named la Scuola di Virgilio, It was 
there, as Statins tells us, that the Alex- 
andrian merchants, on their visits to 
Puteolij returned thanks for their pros- 
perous voyage. The little cove on the 
W. of this rock is called the Marechiano 
smooth water). The ground all around 
is covered with the ruins of the 

N/- Villa of VediiAs Pollio^ the celebrated 
/K Pansilypam, naOcris t^s Admjy, which 
"' * gave the whole promontory a name 
expressing freedom from care. These 
ruins, overgrown with myrtle, heath, 
and Spanish broom, and partly covered 
by the Villa Mazza, extend down the 
slope of the hill and along the shore as 
far as Nisida. The most conspicuous 
is the Casa Fiorelli, a building of three 
stories, the lowest of which was pro- 
bably a bath. The sea itself is filled 
for a considerable distance with enor- 
mous masses of substructions ; the tufa 
cliffs are cut away to form part of the 
vast plan, and the mountain is pierced 
with tunnels and canals to supply the' 
fishponds and the baths. It is difficult 
to form a conception of the magnitude 
ofihese works without examining them 
jjj a boat Hereabouts Vedius Pollio 



such astonishment. Bion tells us that 
these fish were fed with human flesh, 
and Seneca records a feast given by 
Pollio, at which a slave who had broken 
a glass was sentenced to be thrown to 
the fishes. The Fishponds which have 
acquired such a barbarous notoriety 
are still visible. 

A Theatre, which once formed part 
of the Villa of Lucullus, has a double 
row of 17 rows of seats cut out of the 
rock, with a corridor above and two 
tribunes at the extremities of the or- 
chestra. The stone rings for the vela' 
Hum are still visible in the upper part 
of the outer walls. A large square 
building, near the theatre, decorated 
with pilasters, having two channels for 
rain-water and semicircular loggie 
built along the face of the hill, one 
above the other,- is supposed to have 
been a place for games. The Odeon, 
with its portico of stuccoed columns, is 
the most perfect of these remains. It 
has 12 seats arranged in two divisions, 
a semicircular scena, a recess for the 
musicians in the orchestra surrounded 
by six columns of cipoUino with capitals 
of rosso antico, only one remaining in 
situ, of excellent workmanship, and a 
hall in the middle of the area, with a 
seat for the emperor apart from the 
rest of the audience. The Basilica, 
divided into a nave and two aisles by a 
double row of columns, and the Hemi- 
cycle, are near the Odeon. Beyond 
are the ruins of other buildings, porticos, 
nympheea, reservoirs, &c. 



Returning to the main road we pass 
through a deep cutting to an esplanade 
from which there is a magnificent view 
over Bagnoli, Camaldoli, Pozzuoli, 
Baiae, Ischia, &c. Descending along 
the W. side of the hill, we pass on the 
1. the entrance to the 

/ Orotta di Sejano, so called from the 
notorious favourite of Tiberius (1 fr.). 
This very interesting vestige of a past 
magnificence is a tunnel cut through 
the ridge of the Posilipo hill near the 
Punta d\ Coroglio, 1\, ^a Taoro th.an 



ooDstnicted extensive fLshponda for the 1 J m. long, on^ \a B\.\»^'e?OtLet ^ ^ea^Kt 
^ur^^, or sea^eeh, of which Pliny, work t\iaTi t\io OxoXX-a. ^ ^^t.t^3.0^^ 
-lyjon Cassius, and Seneca write with 1 being longpt, ^Qicx, wv^ Vji^ct % 
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it is also sircngthened iatemally by 
arches of masonry, and has several 
lateral air«openings towards the sea. 
Strabo, who describes it from personal 
observation, tells us that the engineer 
was a M. Cocceius, who had also been 
employed by Agrippa, the son-in-law of 
Augustus, to make the subterranean 
passage from Cumee to the Lake of 
Avemus. The grotta has been cleared 
out. The E. end of it opens on the 
shore close to the ruins called La 
Gajola. 

After passing the entrance to the 
Grotta, the road continues to the sea- 
shore, and round the Punta di Coroglio 
to Bagnoli, where it falls into the road 
from Fuorigrotta. Opposite the Punta 
di Coroglio is the island of 

Kisida, Nesisj the Nrjais of Strabo, 
an ancient crater, 1^ m. in circum- 
ference. The lip of the crater is broken 
down on the S. side, where it forms 
the little Forto Pavone, On the N. 
side, nearly opposite to the Punta di 
Coroglio, is a rock now occupied by the 
lazzaretto. It is said that the island 
was connected with the shore of Bag- 
noli by a bridge thrown across the 
strait from this rock, and that from the 
N.W. point a mole formed a harbour — 
the pUxcidus Union of Statins. We learn 
from Cicero that the son of Lucullus 
had on this island a villa, where Brutus 
retired after the assassination of Caesar. 
In this villa Cicero held his conferences 
with Brutus on affairs of state ; and 
several of the letters to Atticus are 
dated from it. The villa was subse- 
quently the scene of the . parting of 
Brutus and Portia, on his retirement to 
Greece, prior to the battle of Philippi. 
In the 15th cent. Joanna II. had a 
villa on the crest of the island, which 
was converted into a fortress to check 
the fleet of Louis of Anjou. It is now 
used as an ErgastolOj or prison for 
criminals, some of the most eminent 
victims of Bourbon tyranny having 
been confined in it. In 1624 the Duke 
of Alva erected the Lazzaretto on the 

i-ock near the shore. In 1832 anew -^ , ^ 

port between Nisida. and the mainland \ sma!^ ceWot, «.\. ^^ >»sft ^"^ ^^^^Sa 
vras constructed hy the engmeer Fazio, \ aloout ICiO ^aeoi^^. ^iNiaa '^'^'*''^_«S>ci 
bX ^oans of two open moles Imilt oiv \ cwatoiJie cic^^^iX.^ \ ^x«xvr^^"^ ^^"^^ ^^ 



arches thrown over the ancient piles, 
like the mole of Pozzuoli. The two 
moles form a port, and are united by a 
causeway ^ m. in length. The XV, 
mole has a small revolving light at its 
extremity. 

Drive 3. — Lago d'Agnano — Grotta 
del Cane — Astroni. TMs drive is the 
same as No. 1, as far as the third road 
on the rt. after leaving the Grotta di 
Pozzuoli, which leads to the 

6 m. Lago d'Agnano, now no longer 
a lake, its waters having been drained 
into the sea. It is surrounded on all 
sides by hills, of which the principal 
are SpiuEi, Astroni, and Olibano, the 
last easily distinguishable by its barren- 
ness. The circumference of the crater 
is nearly three miles, but it is more 
irregular in its outline than others in 
the neighbourhood. The process of 
draining was begun in 1865, and has 
been accomplished by means of an 
emissarium or tunnel, nearly a mile 
long, cut through Monte Spina to the 
sea. The torrents which formerly fed 
the lake are now conducted by channels 
into this tunnel, and the bed of the 
crater preserved in a fit state for 
cultivation. 

The Mineral Waters of Agnano 
{Sorgenti Termo-Minerali), varying from 
95° to 165° Fahr., resemble those of 
Aix-la-Chapelle and Vichy, and are 
used both for bathing and drinking. 
There are also mud baths of sulphur 
and iron. 

Stnfe dlSan Oermano. — On the S.E. 
bank of the lake are some old chambers 
in which the hot sulphurous vapour 
which issues from the soil (180° Fahr.) 
is collected for the cure of gouty and 
rheimiatic cases from the hospitals of 
Naples. Behind the Stufe are some 
Roman ruins, supposed to be the 
remains of baths. 

Orotta del Cane. — ^Tl\v& ^^/^^s^y^^^^ 
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ciperitnent witt tho doic, from whici 
it derives its name. Tka cavern U 
caatinuallj eihaliog from its sides and 
floor volumes of Tapont mixed with 
carlranic acid gas ; but the latter, irom 
its greater specifie gravity, accumulates 
at the bottom and flows over the step 
at the door, which is slightlv elevated 
above it. The nppor part of lie cavern, 
therefore, ia free fCom the gas, while 
the floor is oomplelely covered by it. 
The gas coutsiiia from 61 to 71 per 
cent, of carboDic acid, the rest being 
atmospheric air. 'tba experiment upoQ 
the wretched dog is a piece of wanton 
and needless cruelty, the efi'scts of the 
gaa being seen quite as well by means 
of a torch or lighted candle. 

From the WT margin of the drained 
lake an interesting path leads across 
the hills to PaizuoU, passing by the 
I'iaciarelli and the Solfatara (£te. 10). 

7 m. ArtronI, (Ticltets for_ admit- 
tance to the park to be obtained at 
the Palazzo Reale, Naples; fee to the 
cualodo, 50 c.) This is the largest and 
most perfect of the volcanic craters 
of iis district. For many years it hsa 
been used as a royal preserve of wild 
boars and deer ; and a wall twa been 
built upon its margin to prevent the 
escape of Ite animals. The rim, which 
is more tbanlm.in circuit, is unbroken, 
except by the artificial cutting for the 
entrance. The ascent is steep, hut 
quite practicable in a carriage. The 
interior is covered with magnificent 
ilexes and oBier forest trees, presenting 
a very beautiful scene, especially in the 
early spring. A descent of about j m. 
leads to the plain, the floor of the 
ancient crater, which is encircled by a 
carriage drive. At the S.E, end are 
three small lakes, one of which is deep. 

Drive i. — Piannra. — This drive is 

the same as No, 1, as far aa the 2nd road 

on the right aflfir leaving the Grotta 

di Posilipo, which road leads to (7 ra.) 

fiunTA, a village at the foot of the 

.fiZi/ ofUiB CamaJdoIi, near the extensive 

guarriea of J'iperno, a peculiar variety 

ofvoloanicrock, much used for building 

porpoees St Niples. 



ivE 5.— The CwM Vittorio Em- 

uiaslo, a fine broad road, carried round 
the heights on the W. of the city, fcora 
Piedigrotta to the Infrasoata, is re- 
markable for its beautiful view. It is 
joined at the Pension Britannique by 
' Via Tasso (p. 91), which offers an 
mative and far preferable route lo 
Antignano (see below). 

DaivE 6. — Antignano — the Camal- 
Joli— the Vomero. The Stcada dcU' 
[nfraacata slarla from opposite the W. 
ide of the Museum, and reaches in a 
few minutes an open space, whence 
branches off on the 1. cheOorso Vittorio 
Emanuele, leading along the side of the 
bill to Piedigrotla. A little further on ' 
'e pass the Villa Maio on the 1., and on 
\e rt. the ascent to the Arsitella, the 
irthplaee of Sofoaf or Eoaa, whose house 
\ indicated by a tablet. Thence by 
the Strada S. Gennaro to the village of 
(2 m.) Antignano, where the road to 
Vomero diverges en the L (see below). 



the r 






the L, reaching almost immediately 
ihe office of the Dazio Consatao. 200 
yards further the bridle-path leads 
under an aqueduct, and ascends a 
hollow in 1 hi-. t« the 



(1475 ft, ; donkey, 2 ft-..). 
Ladiei are not admitted, the monasteiT 
baving been bought back fcoia the 
Oovemment by the monks. (See next 
'■> 



This 



Monastery was founded in 1585 
by the Marquis of Peseara, the con- 
queror of Francis I. at Favia, and 
occupies the F<. crest of a semicircnlar 
ridge, the loftiest hill on the N. and 
W. of Naples. One of the monks will 
conduct the visitor through the garden 
and along a shady path to the Belvedere, 
The •view suddenly disclosed from 
hence is most beautiful and Btritdng. 
It comprehends the principal r^on of 
volcanic action in Southern Italy, and 
many of the most important sites im- 
mortalised by the poets and historians 
of antiquity. The Bays of Naples and 
Uaeta, the Gnlf of PqizuqU, the Capital 
itoelt, tie ctateia anSi \ata» tjl •Stsa 
Pblegr^aui Kel4a, 4ie -^imnsniWiw tS. 



RokU l.—Vomero—PoaiUpO. 



Niaida, Frocidu. and luhia, and tlie 
cites of Bais, Cumv, and Litemum are 
finely overlooked. On the 8. the pro- 
epeot ia lioimded by Capri and the Piinta 
della Campanella. Following the 
Sorrentine promontory, we recognise 
the towns of Maasa, Sorrento, and 
Caatellammare, Monte Sanf Angelo, 
and the rich plain at the foot of 
Vesuvius in the foregmvind. On the 
N. the eye rangca over the whole of 
Campania Felix as far as the chain of 
the Apennines, embracing Maddaloni, 
Caeerta, Capua, Honte Tifate, the toI- 
canic group of Bwca Motifina, Gaeto, 
tho Formian hille, and Monte Circello 
far beyond it. On the W. tho prospect 
is terminated by the sea and by the 
islands of Ponza in the distant horiiou. 
A Tiew scarcely less eitensive may be 
gained from some grassy crags below 
the W. wall of the monastery, reached 
in a few minutes by declining the turn 
to the 1., which leads to the conTent 
gate. 



village of Pianura. On the 8. side of 
tho hill of Camaldoli is the Tillage of 
BOMRTD (niA cam montis). Sercral 
roads meet at Antignauo, oneof whieh 
- ■" -0 (3 m.) Capodimonte. A 



plcasonter 
Haples may ho we 
S.W.to{4m.) 



the ViUa 
from the 
It, called 



Vomero, el the entrance U 
Belvedere (niagnificBnt *viev 
Villa, 25 c.). A ateep deaci 
.S'aftia del Vomero, leads irom thia point 
to the Chiaia, and there is also a Funi- 
enlar Ely. (25 c). Here tho road taies 
the name of the Strada Belvedere ; it 
passes thei. Villa Kcgina, and traversei 
tho cnsl of the Collina di Chiaia until 
it joins the hill of Foailipo, passing, near 
the point where it turns B„ the Villa 
Ricciardi on the rt., and on tho 1. the 
Villa Triease. A few jda. further, at 
S. Stcfsno, tho beautiful Via Tasso 
diverges on tho 1. The road now passes 
over tho two tunnels, eommocding 
splendid views, and reaches 

a m. PotiUpo, close fo vhicli it i« 



01 

joined by the Salila di S. Antonio di 
Posilipo, which ascends from the Her- 
gellina, paaaing near Virgil's tomb. 

Following the ridge of the hill, and 
Iraversing Uie amall village of Saato 
,?(ra(o, the road falls into the (5 m.) 
Htrada Nuova nearly opposite the Funla 
()i Coroglio, 3 m. from the Grand Hotel 
at Maples. 

Drive 7.— Str. Nuova di Capodi- 
monte. This road starts from the 
Museum, and after crossing the Ponte 
ilella Sanitb, from which there is a 
beautiful view, winds round the hill of 
(!apodimonte to the palace [p. 84) at 
the top, passing on the lett S, Qennaro 
(ic' Povcri, and tho entrance to the 
Catacombs (p. 25), 

Drive 8.— Str. Ponti Bosw-— Stc. 
di Foria. The first part of this drive 
is tlie same as No. 7. It then winds 
round the £. side of (he hill of Capodi- 
monte, reaching at its base the Ponti 
Kosai (p. 25), of which Are arches stand 
dear, the others being bloched up. 
(Ascent in 40 min. to S. M. del PiaaUi 
— 'fine view.) The carriage-road then 
glasses tho Albcrgo de' Foveri and Bo- 
tanical Grardcns (p. 56). 

Drive 9. — Villa Meuriooffre — 
Valley of the Camaldoli. The first part 
of this drive is the same as No. 7. It 
then turns W. iiom Capodimonte, and 
{lasses by the Villa Hcuiicoffic (p. 83), 
!md through tho valley between the 
Vamero and the Camaldoli, affording 
tieautifiil views of the coimtiy and the 

Drive 10. — Poggio Realc— Csmpo 
Santo. A long straight road beyond 
the Porta Capuana leads to this favourite 
(iromenade of the lower orders, planteil 
with trees and ernbelliahed wilh foun- 
tains. Tho palace, of which a few 
i^onty ruins alone remain, was a ii-e- 

<if the Anjou aufl Amgonese dynasties. 
Here ia the Town Slaughter House, in- 
loresting to agKeultutiats., !il ■&!»; 
Barriera DognnwiU ». ^aaA. <ni. '4^*L \,, 
I cncircVmvt "iie Cksk?qs»s«o "S-issyt. 

\ i^ina fee w(mB«i--t^« *''««°- ^«*^ 
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and Capua ; a road on the rt. leads to 
Barra, S. lorio, and Portici, by which 
we return to Naples. 



ROUTE 2. 



NAPLES 


TO AVET.T.TNO, BY CANCELLO 




AND NOLA. 


Miles 


Stations. Routes. 




NAPLES 1, 4, 5, 9, 10, 




17, 25, 32 


14 


Cancello . . 1, 3, 33 


22 


Kola 32 


26 


Palma 


31 


Same 


36 


Codola 




3 Kocera 


38 


Castel S. Giorgio 


41 


Meroato 8. Severino 


44 


Montoro 


52 


Solofra 


55 


Serino 


60 


Avellino 




6 Prata Pratola 



Ely. conceded from Avellino E. to 
Santa Venere (Rte. 19); in construc- 
tion from Mercato S. Severino S, to 
Salerno (Rte. 25), and from Prata 
Pratola N. to Benevento (Rte. 17). 

At Cancello the line branches off to 
the S.E., and traverses a fertile plain 
to 

Kola (11,395), an episcopal city, 
retaining the name and site of one of 
the most ancient cities of Campania, 
famous for the resistance offered by its 
fortress to Hannibal after the battle of 
Cannse. It was here that Aug;ustus 
died, A.D. 14; according to Tacitus, in 
tAe aame house and chamber in wluch. 
his father OctaviuB had expired. Nola 
naa supplied the mmeiuna of Europe 



with one of the most valuable classes 
of Fictile Vases of the Italo-Greek 
period. They are supposed to have 
been introduced by the Corinthian 
potters, Eucheir and Eugrammos, who 
were brought into Italy by Demaratus 
about 600 years B.C., but the grand or 
perfect period of the Nolan vases is 
held to have been reached in 450 b.c. 
The material is a very fine clay which 
was covered with red paint when the 
vases came from the lathe. The orna- 
ments were then touched in in black, 
the figures delineated with a stylus or 
graver, and the black background 
painted in. Nola has also enriched 
the cabinets of numismatists with an 
immense quantity of coins, most of 
which bear the epigraph NXIAAIXIN, 
a sufficient proof that the city was 
founded by a Greek colony. The in- 
teresting incription in the Oscan 
language, known as the Cippvs Abel- 
lanus, which was found near Atella, is 
preserved in the Museimi of the Se- 
minary at Nola, 10 min. N.E. of the 
town. In the 5th centy. Nola became 
celebrated for the introduction of church 
bells, which are said to have been in- 
vented by Paidinus, bishop of the city, 
in whose honour an annual fete is held 
in July. Hence the church bell is 
supposed to have been called Campana, 
from the province of Campania, in 
which the city is situated. Nola was 
the birthplace of Giordano Bnmo (1550), 
the Domenican philosopher, who fled 
to England after he had become dis- 
satisfied with his own church, and 
afterwards to Helmstadt, where he was 
protected by the Duke of Brunswick. 
On his return to Italy he was arrested 
at Padua, and burnt as an atheist in 
1660 at Rome, where a statue erected 
in his honour was unveiled with much 
ceremony on Whitsun Day, 1889. 
MerlianOy the sculptor, better known as 
Giovanni da Nola, was bom here in 1478. 
Near Nola is Monte Cicala, interest- 
ing to the geologist, with the ruins of a 
castle on its summit. 

Pali!k& (7077^), is ijTettily situated on 

slopes oi ^<b\^^ ^aX. ewEcc^ei'^ ewxsrvxa. 
There \a a Aotge iewiQkaX TasswKvotv, ^\, ^^ 
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foot of a wooded hill, on which axe the 
ruins of an extensive castle. 

Same (15,382), is crowned by the 
picturesque ruin of its mediaBval castle, 
the principal stronghold of Count 
Francesco Coppola, during the con- 
spiracy of the barons against Ferdi- 
nand of Aragon (1460), and a fevourite 
subject with artists. It takes its name 
from the river Samo, which gushes 
from the rock on the N. of the town in 
a clear and abundant stream. In the 
church ofS, Maria della Foce is the tomb 
of "Walter de Brienne, son-in-law of 
Tancred, who died a prisoner here in 
1205, from wounds received in his 
expedition against Frederick II. Be- 
tween Samo and Palma are the re- 
mains of a Roman aqueduct (p. 25). 

From Codola a loop-line nms S. to 
Nocera. Several tunnels lead to 

Sanseverizio (9840), with the usual 
castle commanding the plain. In the 
church of S. Antonio are the tombs of 
Tommaso da Sanseverino, High Con- 
stable of Naples in 1353, and other 
members of the family. There is a 
good road of 10 m. frt>m Sanseverino to 
Salerno, passing near -Barontsi (7668), 
the scene of Fra Diavolo's death (Rte. 
12) ; and Giffone, interesting from its 
limestone rocks containing fossil fishes. 

From Sanseverino the rly. ascends the 
valley, passes by the villages oiMontoro 
Inferiwe (5315) and Superiore (4698), 
traverses the hills which separate the 
Samo from the Sabato, and reaches 
Solofira, in the church of which are 
some good paintings by Guarini, a native 
artist. Thence N. to Serino on the 
SabatOy which river is followed to 

AvelUno (20,492), situated in a well- 
watered valley. It is an episcopal city, 
and contains some good buildings, among 
which may be mentioned the Palazzo 
Trevisani and the Prefettura, Avellino 
retains the name, but not the situation, 
of the ancient Abeliinum, the ruins of 
which are at Atzipalds (5800), 2 m. 
0&, on the rt bank of the Sabato. 
Mere are still yestigea of the citadel, 
an ampbitbeatre, aqueducty and baths. 



Considerable plantations of filbert or 
hazel trees exist hereabouts, the name 
of which, in ancient and modem times 
— Nux Avellana in Latin, Avellana in 
Italian — is supposed to have been 
derived from this locality. There are 
beautifrd walks in the neighbourhood. 

Beyond Avellino the rly. descends 
the 1. bank of the Sabato to Frata. 
Opposite, on the rt. bank, lies the more 
important village of Fratola. 

Striking £. from Avellino, a carriage 
road passes through Voltarara and Mon- 
temarano (2684), crosses the Calore by 
the bridge of Lomito or Ponte di Calore 
and, leaving on the rt. Knsco (4473), 
an episcopsd city containing ancient 
remains, passes the source of the Of anto 
and ascends to 8. Angelo de' Lom- 
bardi (6700), the chief town of the 
district. 4 m. after crossing the Ca- 
lore, at the 21st m. from Avellino, a 
path on the 1. leads direct 'to the (5 m.) 
Lake of Amsanctus (Rte. 17). From 
S. Angelo the road runs N.E. over 
a high, cold, and bleak tract of coun- 
try, to (15 m.) Lacedonia (6132), the 
see of a bishop, supposed to occupy 
the site of Aquiloniaf a city of the 
Hirpini, whose Oscan coins, several of 
which have been found in the neigh- 
bourhood, bear the inscription, Aku- 
dwMiia, 5 m. further is Bocchetta 
(Rte. 19). 



EXCURSION TO MONTE VERGINE. 

Carriage road to (4 m.) 

Mercogliano (3040), through chest- 
nut woods and a rich fertile country. 
Hence donkey (1^ fr.) to (IJ hr.) 

Monte Vergine. The convent lies 
in a ravine on the side of the highest 
peak of the mountain. It is one of 
the three great medisQval monasteries 
still preserved near Naples. S. Wil- 
liam of VerceUi, the confessor of King 
Roger, is said to have founded it in 
1119 on the ruins of a temple of Cybele. 

Its Chuicih. q1 S. Q:M^v5«SSft wso&a»sss^^^ 
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Valois, who is buried here with her 
son Louis of Taranto, the 2ad husband 
of Joanna I. Their effigies, in the cos- 
tume of the 14th cent., are placed on 
a Roman sarcophagus. On the 1. of 
the high- altar is the chapel and tomb 
which Manfred had erected for himself, 
and which after his defeat and death, 
were given by Charles of Anjou to one 
of his French followers ; an event re- 
corded by a quaint Latin inscription. 
The altar-tomb has 4 columns resting 
on lions, and an upper story of small 
columns, all white marble adorned with 
mosaics. In the monastery is a small 
collection of inscriptions found near the 
spot. At Whitsuntide and on the 7th 
Sept. pilgrimages are made to the 
shrme of the Madonna ; a great variety 
of costimies may be seen on these occa- 
sions. A path leads in ^ hr. to the 
summit of the mountain (4290 ft.) 
which commands an extensive view of 
the bays of Naples and Salerno, and 
inland to the borders of the Apulian 
plain. The mitred Abbot and the 
more aged monks reside at Loreto or the 
OspiziOy at the foot of the mountain, 
a large octagonal building erected near 
Mercogliano in the last cent, from the 
design of Vanvitelli, Here are pre- 
served the Archives^ which have been 
- declared d branch of the Archivio 
Generale at Naples, and contain up- 
wards of 18,000 parchment rolls, be- 
sides many Diplomas, 300 Papal bulls, 
and more than 200 MSS. relating to 
the mediaeval history of Italy. The 
collection, which begins with a diploma 
of the 9th cent., is bound in several 
vols, with an index. The oldest Greek 
parchment, of which there are many, 
dates from 1199. 

From Mercogliano a road leads S."W. 
to (3 m.) Monteforte (4200), on the 
side of a mountain, overlooked by the 
ruins of its once strong Castle, still a 
picturesque object. It was for some 
time the residence of Guy de Montfort, 
who murdered Prince Henry of Eng- 
land in the Cathedral of Viterbo. The 
rejroJufion of 1820 broke out in this 
y^age. From this point there is a 
Vadcent view over the plains of the 
» di La vara, A long and steep 



descent leads to (4 m.) Mugnano (3178), 
locally celebrated for its shrine of S. 
Philomena. Through a valley covered 
in the upper part with chestnut forests, 
and in the lower with vineyards and 
filbert-trees, the road descends to (3 m.) 
Cardinale, a hamlet at the foot of the 
mountain. Wo next reach (2 m.) 
Baiano (Rte. 32). 



ROUTE 3. 



CASEUTA TO CASTELLAMMAllE, liY 
CANCELLO. 



Miles. stations. Iloates. 

CASEBTA . . 1, 17 
4 Haddaloni Inferiore 
8 Cancello . . 1, 2, 33 
13 Karigliano 

19 Ottajano 

20 8. Oiuseppe d'Ottajano 
22 Terzigno 

25 Boscoreale 
27 Torre Annnnziata 5, 25 
31 Gastellammare di Stabia 
8 Oragnano 

Rly. in construction from Ottajano to 
Naples, skirting the N. base of Monto 
Somma. 

This rly. traverses the plain S.E. as 
far as Marigliano, a village on the rt., 
after which it runs almost due S., reach- 
ing the base of Monte Somma at Otta- 
jano. The town lies on the rt., a mile 
from the Stat. Beyond Terzi^o the 
train skirts the foot of a stream of lava 
formed in 1834, and turns S.W. to 
Boscoreale, whence the summit of 
Vesuvius* may be reached in 3^ bra. 
Further on the low moimds which con- 
ceal Pompeii axe o\i%et\ed. ^o llift L., as 
we approach! Totift k!flv:Q»»a.\A., Tcl^ 
coast line i?i ivow ioWowc^ ^.'«*5.'^. ^^i 
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CASTELLAIOCABE (26,385), much 
frequented in summer for the sa^e of its 
mineral waters and the coohiess of its 
temperature, which is from 8° to 10° 
lower than that of Naples. 

The town is situated on the lower 
slopes of Monte d*Auro, an offshoot 
from the limestone range of Monte 
Sant' Angelo. Its lower part lies along 
a sheltered heach, protected from the 
east winds. It arose from the ruins of 
Stahim, which was first destroyed hy 
Sylla during the Social War, and after- 
wards overwhelmed by the great erup- 
tion of Vesuvius in a.d. 79. The ex- 
cavations made upon the site of the 
ancient city have been filled up : several 
IVagments of sculpture, some illegible 
papyri and a few skeletons, were dis- 
covered in 1745. These together with 
the wall-paintings, some of which were 
excellent, have been removed to the 
Museum. The higher ground on the 
1. towards Gragnano, is the site of the 
ancient city. 

At StabicB the elder Pliny perished 
duiing the eruption which destroyed 
Pompeii. Having been unable to ap- 
proach the shore at Retina, he landed 
here, at the viUa of his friend Pompo- 
nianus, but was imable to remain on 
account of the showers of stones and 
ashes ; and while endeavouring to escape 
in the direction of the seashore was 
suffocated by the noxious fumes that 
tilled the air. (Cf. Flin. Lib. VI., Ep. 
16.) 

The modem town dates from the 
building of the Castello, whence it 
derives its name, by the Emperor Fre- 
derick II. in the 13th cent. Charles I. 
added walls and towers, and Alfonso I. 
further strengthened it Charles II. 
of Anjou built the royal palace of Quisi- 
sana, much resorted to by Johanna II. 
and the later Bourbons, to whom are 
due the arsenal and the docks. 

The Quay presents a busy and ani- 
mated scene, and along the shore are 
cotton factories, tanyards, building- 
yards, &c. The Port is 3 or 4 fathoms 
deep, and is protected by a small 
mole. It contains a naval arsenal and 
docWard, where some of the ships of 
tijo Italian royal nary are built. 
The Bay, bounded on the N.W. by 



Capo Bruno, and on the S.W. by Capo 
d' Orlando, is deep, with a sandy beach. 

The Mineral Waters, which have 
been extolled by Galen, Pliny, and 
Columella, are still held in high repute 
by the Neapolitan physicians on account 
of their efficacy in rheumatic, paralytic, 
and gouty affections. They flow from 
the base of Monte d'Auro, and are 
within a short distance of each other, 
the principal being on the roadside, 
opposite the arsenal. Their tempera- 
ture seldom exceeds 65° Fahr. They 
were analysed a few years ago by a 
scientific commission. There are 12 
springs chiefiy chalybeate, with carbonic 
acid gas, and a varying proportion of 
saline matter. Acqita SolfareO'Ferrata, 
rising near the Arsenal, presents a 
peculiar combination of chalybeate and 
saline with sulphureous water, and dif- 
fuses an odour of sulphuretted hydrogen 
over the whole place. 

The neighbourhood of Castellammaio 
abounds in delightful walks and rides, 
especially along the declivities of the 
hill above the town, which are shaded 
by copses of cheslxiut-trees. In the 
lower outskirts of the wood lie scat- 
tered many pretty villas, several of 
which are let in the summer. Donkeys 
for any of the short excursions, 1 or 2 
frs. Beautifully situated on the hill, 
I hr. from Castellammare, is the Casino 
of Quisisana, formerly a Koyal palace, 
now a Hotel. It stands on the site of 
a house erected by Charles II. of Anjou, 
and altered by the Bourbon, Ferdi- 
nand I., who acknowledged the benefit 
which his health derived from this re- 
sidence by changing its name to Qai-si- 
Sana (here one becomes healthy). The 
woods around are intersected with paths 
leading to the summit of Monte Coppola 
(f hr.), a conical hiU clothed with 
chestnut-trees, and commanding fine 
views of the Bay. On the return, a 
cart road at a higher level, leaving the 
Casino below on the rt., leads in | hr. 
by a ruined Castle, near the exit from 
the grounds, to the 
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Diana. The wooden cross in front of 
it stands on an ancient altar, discovered 
in 1585. The church contains an 
image of the Virgin found in a well 
(jpozzo) in the lltib cent., and held in 
much veneration. The well still exists 
in the crypt. Castellammare may be 
regained in ^ hr. by a terrace road over- 
looking the bay. 

*Monte Sant' Angelo (5000 ft.), the 
Mens Gaums of the Romans, may be 
ascended in 4 hrs. Guide and donJtey, 
5 f rs. The way lies through the woods 
above the Casino, leaving Monte Cop- 
pola on the 1., to (IJ hr.) Pimonte^ where 
the path begins to mount steeply to the 
rt. The highest of the three peaks is 
crowned by arumed chapel, formerly a 
resort of brigands, and for this reason 
destroyed. The path leading to it was 
broken up at the same time, and is only 
possible for good climbers. The mag- 
nificent* view extends from Monte 
Circello beyond Terracina, and the 
Meta on the frontier of the Abruzzi to 
Monte Terminio, beyond Avellino, to 
the Albumus E. of Paestum, and the 
mountains that stretch from the Cilento 
and the Gulf of Policastro towards 
Calabria, including the whole expanse 
of the bays of Naples, Gaeta, and 
Salerno. 

Castellammare is the best centre for 
frequent visits to (4 m.) Pompeii. 
Pony-chaise there and back (more con- 
venient generally than the rly.), 4 frs., 
waiting the whole day. 

Two fine but fatiguing paths lead 
from Castellammare in 7 1^, to Amalfl, 
(1) By Pimonte to the (3^ hrs.) Pass of 
^\ Angelo aGuida, (2^ hrs.) S. Lazzaro, 
and (1 hr.) Tovere. The view from 
the summit of the Pass is extremely 
grand, the soft beauty of the two bays 
contrasting finely witii the wildness of 
the mountain. The descent on the 
Amalfi side winds down to the sea 
through wooded ravines. 

(2) Through Gragnano and the Tcnde 

di Lettere to (4 hrs.) Monte Faita, from 

whence there is a magnificent view of 

lAe bays of Naples and Salerno, Amalfi 

is reached by a winding descentf passing 

on the rt. the castle of Fratta, through 

Ji^vello. This 18 tbo only route by 



which travellers crossing the mountains 
can visit Amalfi and llavello on the 
same day. On both these excursions, 
as well as on the ascent to Monte 8. 
Angelo, luncheon must be carried. 

A branch rly. runs E. from Castel- 
lammare to Oragnano (12,278), cele- 
brated for its macaroni and red wino. 
f hr. N.E., reached by a bridle road, is 

Lettere (5640), beautifully placed on 
the flanks of the mountain. It preserves 
in its name a memorial of the epithet 
Lactarii, given once to these mountains 
on account of the excellence of their 
pastures. The hill is crowned by its 
ruined and picturesque castle, once a 
stronghold of the MirobaUi family, 
which commands an extensive and 
lovelv view. 



ROUTE 4. 

NAPLES TO PORTICI— ASCliNT OF VESU- 
VIUS. 



Miles. Stations. 
NAPLES 
5 Portici 



Routes. 



5 



There are three principal ways of 
ascending Vesuvius from Naples. I. 
By means of the "Wire Rope B-ly., now 
the property of Messrs. T. Cook & Son 
(office, Piazza dei Martiri), whose carri- 
ages leave Naples at 8.30 a.m., driving 
in 4 hrs. through Portici and Eesina to 
the Observatory and rly. stat. at the 
foot of the cone. Thence train in 
12 min. to the upper stat., where each 
traveller receives a guide, who conducts 
him in 12 min. to the crater. Pare, in- 
cluding all expenses, 25 frs. For a party 
o£ not Ic&a t\iQiXL Iomc -persons a carriage 

I will \>e Bent to \)cift\tfit^«.t\i3a. ^^x^<»t ort 
later \iOur iot t\ie wMcoa ^w^^\ \Jat^^ 
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persons in this case pay 26 frs. each, two, 
29 frs., and one, 40 frs. The train runs 
at intervals, according to the number of 
tourists, and 3 hrs. may be spent on the 
mountain. Extra charge for a man to 
help while walking up to the crater, 
2 £ra. ; portatina there and back, 10 frs. 
Good restaurant at the lower stat. ; 
luncheon without wine, 3J frs. ; other 
charges according to tariff. Special 
terms are made by Messrs. Cook for 
the ascent by night. 

II. By carriage from the hotel to 
the Observatory in 3 J hrs., thence on 
foot to the base of the cone in 40 min., 
and to the summit in an hour. Persons 
driving from the Observatory to the 
base of the cone in a carriage not 
fiu-nished by Messrs. Cook pay 5 frs. 
for the use of the road. This plan is 
not recommended. 

III. By train to Portici, thence on 
foot or in a carriage to (^ m.) Resina, 
where, at the Officina delle Guide, 
horses and guides may be obtained. 
Tariff, guide 7 frs. ; horse, 5 frs. ; extra 
fees and gratuities, 3 or 4 frs. ; use of 
the private road, 5 frs. The pedestrian 
who chooses to carry his lundbeon may 
walk from Portici stat. by the old mule 
path in 3 hrs. to the summit, without 
the assistance of any guide whatever. 
The path continues straight on, from 
this point where the carriage-road 
first bends to the left. A bottle 
of good wine may be bought at the 
crater (2 frs.), or at several ostei-ie on 
the way (1 fr.). The descent of the 
cone is made in long strides over the 
loose ashes on the N. side in about 
10 min. ; thence to the Observatory in 
10 min. by a path winding among 
hillocks of aeJies and lava. A light 
shawl and a neck handkerchief will be 
found useful on the summit, as the 
wind is often keen. 

Vesuvius may also be ascended from 
Pompeii, where the charges are some- 
what lower. Horse and man, 7 frs. 
Provisions, including water, should be 
carried. The ascent ought never to 
be attempted in combination with a 
visit, on the same day, to the ruins, 
but may be recommended to peraoi\& 
staying at Caatellammare. The pat\i 
leads N. by (2 m.) £<moreale atat. 
fS: Italy. 2 



(Rte. 3), and thence N.W. over fielcs 
of lava to the (2 hrs.J foot of the cone, 
and to the summit ml} hr. A less 
frequented ascent, but equally easy, is 
that from Torre Annunziata. 

The Ferrovia Fimioolare (wire-rope 
rly.), opened in June, 1881, is much 
steeper than that of the Rigi, and a 
different kind of rail was therefore 
necessary. The ascent is mastered by 
aid of an endless steel-wire rope, to 
which small carriages furnished with 
powerful brakes are attached. A sta- 
tionary engine at the foot of the line 
overcomes the friction, and the weight 
of the descending car draws up the 
ascending one. 

The carriage runs upon a central rail 
laid on the top of a parallel sleeper, and 
on 3 side rails at the base of the sleeper, 
into which 3 side wheels, raised at an 
angle, to turn and keep the carriage 
upright, tightly grasp the rails on either 
side. The carriages, notwithstanding 
the steep incline, maintain the hori- 
zontal position, and are quite comfort- 
able. 

The eruption of December, 1881, has 
spoiled the symmetrical form of the 
eruptive cone, having made a new vent 
200 yards from the top, on the side of 
Pompeii, undermining it so that it 
fell in. 

Leaving Naples by carriage, we drive 
along the crowded quays of the Mari- 
nclla, and after passing the Castle of 
the Carmine, cross the Sebeto by the 
Ponte della Maddalena, leaving on the 
rt. the OranUi (granaries), now con- 
verted into barracks. The dusty road 
runs along the shore, but is completely 
shut out from the sea by a continuous 
line of villas and houses, and presents 
no objects of interest, except perhaps 
the strings of macaroni hung out to dry 
on every side. 

Portici is 7 m. from any of the 
Neapolitan hotels. The long straggling 
town is traversed for a mile to its sub- 
urb of Resina (Rte. 5), where the road 
turns to the 1. immediately be.^^^'^^'^ 
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point the statement of Pliny is entirely 
confirmed by scientific observations on 
the materials which cover the buried 
cities. It appears that no lava flowed 
from the crater on this occasion, only 
ashes, red-hot stones, and loose fi*ag- 
ments of volcanic materials being 
ejected. Many of these masses which 
have been found at Pompeii are not 
less than 8 lbs. in weight, while those 
which fell upon Stabiae, 4 m. further, 
weigh only a few ounces. The crater 
•vomited at the same time enormous 
volumes of vapour, which fell upon the 
country around in torrents of heated 
water, charged with the dry light 
ashes which were suspended in the air. 
This water, as it reached the soil, 
carried with it in its course the cinders 
which had fallen, and thus deluged 
Herculaneum with a soft, pasty, vol- 
canic mud or alluvium, which penetrated 
into places which neither scoriae nor 
stones could have reached, and did far 
more damage than any other product 
of the eruption. The cone raised at 
this period is the present Vesuvius, 
which has continued to be the almost 
exclusive channel of eruption to the 
present day. 

Other eruptions occurred in 472, 
when, according to Procopius, Europe 
was covered with ashes, which fell 
even at Constantinople ;— in 513, when 
the same author says the ashes were 
carried as far as Tripoli; — in 103Q, 
when the lava is said to have reached 
the sea ; — and in 1500, when a crater 
was formed 5 m. in circumference and 
1000 paces deep. A long interval now 
ensued of 131 years, during which 
Vesuvius became so covered with 
vegetation, that in the 17th cent, 
^racoini found the sides of the crater 
pvergrown. with brushwood and forest- 
trees, and haunted by wild boars. 
Puring this interval of rest, in 1538, 
was thrown up Monte ^uovo (Rte. 10). 

In Dec. l^Ht o^^ oi the greatest 
modem eruptions occurred. Braccini, 
who describes it, says that about mid- 
summer the plain of the Samo was 
convuhed by earthquakes, which oc- 
curred repeatedly during the six fol- 
Jowing: months, Ou the ^^th of Dec, 
fit early dawn, the eon/9 poured out 



from its S.W. flank a column of va- 
pour so loaded with ashes as to have 
the appearance of black smoke, and 
which assumed the usual form of a 
pine-tree, followed by discharges of 
stones and flashes of volcanic fire. 
The column of vapour was carried over 
nearly 100 m. of country, and was 
charged with so much electricity that 
several men and animals were killed 
by lightning from it. These were suc- 
ceeded by a great earthquake, during 
which the sea retired J m. from the 
shore, and then returned with such 
violence that it covered the land 30 
paces beyond its former limit. At the 
same moment the sununit of the cone 
poured out seven streams of lava, one 
of which took the direction of Torre 
Annunziata, where it formed the 
masses of lava now visible on the "W. 
of the town ; another destroyed two- 
thirds of Torre del Greco ; a tliird 
Kesina, which had arisen on the site 
of Herculaneum; another the village 
of GranateUo and part of Portici, 
where it flowed into the sea and 
formed the current on which the Royal 
Palace and La Favorita were subse- 
quently built. 18,000 persons are said 
to have perished in this catastrophe. 
The ashes were carried by the wind to 
the shores of the Adriatic, to the Greek 
islands, and to Constantinople; and 
the eruption was followed by discharges 
of vapour and hot water, which fell in 
the form of torrents of rain upon the 
slopes of the mountain, killed great 
numbers of persons at Portioi and Torre 
del Greco, and inundated the country 
fia far as Nola and the Apennines. The 
eruption did not entirely cease till 
Feb. 1632, when it was ascertained 
by measurement that the cone had lost 
so much of its height that it was 
1530 ft. lower than Monte Somma. 

Other eruptions occurred in 1660, 
when the crater was so cleared out, 
that three small holes could be seen in 
action at the bottom of l^e hollow ; in 
1707, when ashes, stones, and lava 
were cast forth in large quantities, 
Naples being on August 4 covered with 
a den&e sihoweT of aahea*,— from 1712 to 
1737 lihexe 'were oon^XaxA. ^TM^xkraa^ 
\ that of nn \)em% ^ei^cr^^^^il ^S^'cs^ 
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Berkeley, who calculated that the height 
to which the stones were projected was 
1000 ft. ahove the orifice from which 
they issued ; in 1767 a lava-stream 
more than 6 m. long, 2 m. hroad at its 
extreme point, and from 60 to 70 ft. 
deep, ran into the depression af^the 
Atrio del Cavallo ; in October, 1TB8, it 
had not cooled, and a stick inserted 
in its crevices took fire immediately;, 
on this occasion ashes are said to have 
fallen on the decks of ships 60 m. 
distant ; in 1779 an extraordinary 
phenomenon accompanied the usual 
features of an eruption ; it is described 
by Sir W. Hamilton as a fountain of 
liquid transparent fire three times higher 
than Vesuvius itself, and emitting so 
vivid a light that the whole country 
was illumined for 10 m. round; the 
fall of the column destroyed woods and 
vineyards, and broke in the roof and 
windows of nearly every house ; some 
of the stones which fell weighed up- 
wards of 100 lbs., and the depth of 
ashes was 4 feet. 

The most important eruption since 
those of 79 and 1631 commenced in 
Feb. 1793, and continued with scarcely 
any intermission till the 15th June, 
1794. On the 12th June an earthquake 
shook the country for miles round. 
Between Vesuvius and the coast the 
surface of the ground was seen to un- 
dulate like a sea, from E. to W., and a 
large fissure, 3000 ft. long, opened 
down the W. flank of the mountain. 
In the night of the 15th a small crater 
below the base of the great cone dis- 
charged a stream of lava and immense 
volumes of black smoke. A second 
mouth opened lower down, followed by 
others in quick succession, in a straight 
line towards the coast between Resina 
and Torre del Greco. The explosions 
from these mouths, some of which are 
still visible above Resina, resembled the 
reports of heavy artillery^ and were 
accompanied by a hollow subterranean 
murmur. Each mouth was distinctly 
seen from Naples to pour out a separate 
stream of lava. These streams united 
as they approached the plain and rolled 
on steadily towards the sea. The 
smoke collected above them into an 
enormous mass of douds, which, was 



carried by the wind towards Naples, 
discharging in its course incessant 
flashes of lightning. The lava at first 
threatened Resina; it then altered its 
direction towards Torre del Greco, over 
the current of 1631, in a vast broad 
stream. It passed through the centre 
of the town, enveloped the principal 
church, several churches, and the 
;greater part of the houses, in a stream 
'ot .lava varying from 12 to 40 feet in 
tlliciness, and advanced 380 feet into 
the )?ea. in a mass 1204 feet wide and 
15 ffjet'high, presenting as it cooled a 
tendeniJV' to. assume a columnar struc- 
ture. T*hitf cvrrent, which may still be 
examined at' Torre del Greco, was so 
unusually fluid«'that only 6 hours 
elapsed from tb'e tin^fe when it left the 
crater till it entered* the sea, a distance 
of more than 4 m. fhe afihes which 
accompanied this distiHarge fell at 
Taranto, and at placds irf* Calabria 
140 m. distant. The sea at Toi-re del 
Greco, on the 17th, wher. 'STr^W. 
Hamilton examined the laviei, was^ in^a 
boiling state at the distance ^ 100 
yards from the new promontory, and 
no boat could remain near it on account 
of the melting of the pitch on her 
bottom. For nearly a month after 
this eruption the crater poured out 
enormous quantities of aqueous vapour, 
loaded with fine white ashes, which, 
descending in torrents of heavy rain, 
deluged the whole country with vol- 
canic mud. King Ferdinand tried to 
induce the inhabitants of Torre del 
Greco to rebuild their town on a safer 
spot, but they refused to abandon the 
old site. 

In the early part of 1822 a new 
crater poured out several streams into 
the Atrio del Cavallo. On the 23rd 
Oct. the great cone suddenly fell in 
with a loud crash. The ashes and 
stones thrown out intercepted the high 
road from Resina to Torre Annimziata. 
The vapours from the crater, which 
rose to tiie height of nearly 10,000 ft., 
discharging flashes of lightning, were 
condensed into showers of he.e.tft^"^^;^R2t^ 
whic\i i^ m \«rc^'a\a^ «sA ^'Sco.^^^'^^ 
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l?unta del Palo. This was followed by 
a great eruption, and from the summit 
of the cone a stream of lava flowed 
down into the plain, committing dread- 
ful ravages through a highly cultivated 
district. A curious feature in the lava 
of this eruption was the production in 
its fissures of that peculiar mineral sub- 
stance called Cottmnite, a chloride of 
lead. 

On Dec. 8, 1861, after several shocks 
of earthquake, which were severely* ^It 
along the W. base of the mountain front 
8 A.M. until 3 P.M., Torre, del Greco 
became suddenly enveloped in dar^ess, 
owing to the clouds of ftshps' erupted 
from a number of ^mall cones which 
opened at a distance of 700 yards behind 
the town. These -coned,. 11 in number, 
continued in emptjto "for several days, 
one of them o^ly^fiejiding forth a current 
of lava. Dtirrag* this time Torre del 
Greco sfuatained great injury, the 
groui\d being rent in every direction. 

At*thfe beginning of 1871 the moun- 
tain agein exhibited signs of activity, 
which continued throu^out the year, 
and culminated in the eruption of 1872. 
On the 24:th of April five streams of lava 
issued from the great cone, besides 
others from smaller cones, and flowed 
in the direction of Torre del Greco and 
Resina ; they stopped flowing the next 
day, and only stone and ashes were 
thrown out from the large and small 
cones. On the night of the 25th a fresh 
current of lava issued about midway 
down the side of the cone, and took the 
direction of the cone called Del Fran- 
cese. A number of people had collected 
to view this, and some had advanced 
beyond the spot called La Crocella, 
when a torrent of lava suddenly burst 
out close to the crater of 1855, and 
pouring into the Atrio del Cavallo, 
enveloped and killed twenty of the 
sightseers. The lava continued its 
course to the towns of St. Sobastiano 
and Massa di Somma, doing a great 
deal of damage to both places ; it finally 
stopped close to la Ccrcola. Meanwhile 
the cone threw up stones to a height of 
^OOO feetf and the detonationa were so 
trcmcndouB that the inhabitants of the 
iieigbbouring towns fled in terror to 
^apjes, A great iissuro opened m the 



side of the cone, and extended half 
way down the moimtain, which when 
it closed destroyed the cone of 1871 
on the N. side, and changed the outline 
of the mountain, the summit sloping 
off tor the N. with an odd rock sticking 
up .on tlje side of the crater. The 
CTOimd^ between the cone and Somma 
vaa-piuch raised by the lava. On the 
2[Bth and 29th the great cone dis- 
charged tremendous showers of ashes, 
which fell over the surrounding country 
as far as Naples, obscuring the day- 
light and entirely destroying the vege- 
tation. Some of the lighter ashes are 
said to have been carried by the wind 
to a distance of 140 m. Severe shocks 
of earthquake continued till the 30th, 
when the mountain became tranquil. 

Summari/. — ITie principal facts esta- 
blished by these eruptions arc : — 1. 
When the crater is nearly filled up, an 
eruption may be considered near at 
hand. The periods of rest occur when 
it has been cleared out bv a discharge. 
2. When the mouth of the crater is so 
narrowed by accumulated matter as to 
be unequal to the free discharge of the 
lava, lateral openings are formed, 
which, being nearer the source of heat, 
discharge the lava in a state of greater 
liquidity, and enable it to flow more 
gently in a continuous stream. 3. The 
earthquakes which precede and accom- 
pany an eruption are probably caused 
by the effort of the elastic vapour to 
clear the internal channel when it is 
obstructed by masses of solid matter. 
4. The so-called smoke from the crater 
consists of aqueous vapour, more or less 
dark as it happens to be charged with 
ashes. When this vapour condenses in 
the atmosphere it descends in the form 
of warm rain, which assumes the con- 
sistency of mud when the vapour is 
loaded with ashes. 5. The fire which 
is seen above the crater during an 
eruption is not flame, but the reflection 
of the molten lava within the crater 
upon the clouds of vapour and ashes 
held in suspension which accumulate 
above it. 6. The lightning which is 
seen playing aiiQi ^ar\Mv%^xwsv\)ftfe ^^%^^ 

of these doxiCLS \s V\ife cS-etV oi >i5£v^ €^^^« 
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condensation of %'apour into water, and 
by the conversion of water into 
steam. 

GEOtOGT OlP THE MOUNTAIN. 

Tlie lower beds of La Somma, like 
the lower strata of the plain around it, 
are of enormous thickness, and consist 
of a compact tufa, formed of frag- 
ments of pumice and ashee, supposed 
to have been formed under the sea 
before the mountain was upheaved. 
This tufa contains shells of species still 
existing in the Mediterranean, and 
numerous erratic blodbs of limestone, 
some of which have been rendered so 
crystalline by the action of heat that 
they may be called marble. 

Several quarries have been opened in 
the modem lava streams that have 
flowed to the £cx)t of the mountain, and 
in them the geologist may easily exam- 
ine the structure of the different cur- 
rents. The neighbourhood of Naples 
abounds with phenomena which are of 
the highest interest, and the study of 
them will often help us to comprehend 
the apparently unintelligble facts in 
other volcanic countries of more 
ancient date. It should be added that 
the stones which the jewellers of 
Naples carve and set as personal orna- 
ments under the name of lava are im- 
properly so-ealled. They are picked 
up on the side o£ Vesuvius, having been 
torn away from deep-l3dng beds of 
limestone and ejected through the 
mouth of the volcano in solid pieces, 
not in a melted state like true lava. 
The excellent collections at the Uni- 
versity should be examined by those 
who wish to make themselves ac- 
quainted with the geology and minera* 
logy of the district. 

The cone of Vesuvius has been ascer- 
tained at various times, when portions 
of its sides have been r^it or broken 
down, to be composed of concentric 
beds of lava, scoriae, and tufa, which 
dip outwards in all directions from the 
axis of the cone. 

The catalogue of Vesuvian Xinerilt 
has been reduced to about forty species 
bjr the accurate observations of Pro- 
fessor Scaccbi of Naples. Vesuvbift 



itself produces only augite (the most 
abundant of the whole) hornblende, 
mica, sodalite, breislakite, magnetic 
iron, and leucite in detached crystals. 
Monte Somma produces, in addition 
to these, sarcolite, giobertite (carbonate 
of magnesia), fluorine, apatite, quartz 
crystals, lazulite, periclase or crystals 
of pure magnesia, and mellilite ; ara- 
gonite, monticellite, sommite or nephe- 
line, davyite and cavolinite ; anorthite, 
christianite, and biotine ; comptonite, 
haiiyne, Eircon, atacamite (chloride of 
copper), mica crystals, olivine, felspar, 
sal-ammoniac, idocrase or vesuvian, 
pyramidal garnet, meionite, pyroxene, 
titaniferous iron, &c., &c. An inte- 
resting species, the cotunnitef a chlo- 
ride of lead, has been found abundantly 
in the current of 1855, produced by sub- 
limation in the fissures of the lava as 
it has cooled. The traveller will find 
most of these minerals for sale at Resina, 
where tlie several guides add to their 
ordinary avocations that of mineral 
collectors, at the season when not en- 
gaged in conducting strangers. 

The lower slopes of Vesuvius are 
extremely fertile, and often produce 
three crops in tiie year, without other 
preparation than digging. From the 
vines grown on the volcanic soil is made 
the well-known wine called Lacrimx 
Christ i; the red kind is the most com- 
mon, but the white has more of the 
peculiar delicacy of flavour which dis- 
tinguishes this wine, and retains that 
flavour longer. The flora of Vesuvius 
is limited to a small number of species, 
a few of which are rare. It is a re- 
markable fact, well worthy of notice, 
that the volcanic valleys and slopes of 
Vesuvius, notwithstanding the devastat- 
ing effects of the eruptions, are able to 
maintain a population of some 80,000, 
while the same surface-ground of the 
chalky-soil of the Apennines could not 
iumish supplies to a twentieth part of 
that number. 

Those who are desirous of obtaining 
full information as to the eruptions, 
geological formation, &c.^ of Veaiivxaa., 
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ROUTE 5. 

NAPLES TO HERCULANEUM AND POMPEII. 
Miles. Stations. Routes. 

Naples 
5 Portid 
8 Torre del Oreco . 25 

12 Torre AnnmiKiata 

Town Stat. 

13 Do. Central Stat. 
15 Pompeii 

These two interesting sites are in- 
cluded in the same Kte. for convenience 
of arrangement; but travellers are 
earnestly advised not to attempt them 
both in one day. 

The rly. passes on the rt. the Oranili, 
built in tne last cent, as public granaries, 
and converted into barracks. Further 
on, to the rt., is S. Giovanni a Teduocio 
(11,116) ; to the L, ^ m. inland, Barra 
(8919). 

Portioi (11,792) is supposed to 
derive its name from the portico of a 
temple of Hercules at the "W. end of 
Herculaneum. From the Fort and 
Mole of Grcmatello on the sea-shore 
there is a fine view of the bay. The 
carriage-road passes through the court- 
yard of the Palace, built in 1738 by 
Charles III. In the surrounding park 
has been established an important Agri- 
cultural School, with a staff of com- 
petent professors. Beyond the palace 
is the adjacent town of 

Besina (12,175), built upon the 

volcanic tufa and lava which cover Her- 

cuianeum. It nearly retains its name of 

Retina, the ancient port of the latter. 

There are many villas, the largest of 

rrJuch is Za jFavorUa, formerly a royal 

jvaidenoe, with a £ne garden and a 

^^{o found in xme of the Palaces of 

-'JO&nus at Capri, 



Herculanettm. 

The entrance to the excavations — 
indicated by an inscription *^ Beali 
Scavi di Ercolano " — ^is at the comer of 
the main street and the Yico di Mare, 
15 min. from the stat. at Portici. 
Entrance, 2 frs. including guide; on 
Sundays free, without guide. The 
visit will occupy about 1 hj*. 

Greek tradition ascribed the origin 
of Herculaneum to Hercules, hence 
Ovid called it Herculea uH)s, It was 
successively occupied by the Oscan8,the 
Tyirhenians and Pelasgians, and the 
Samnites. It obtained the rights of a 
municipium, and the privilege of being 
governed with its own laws by the 
Demarchs and Archons, who are men- 
tioned in inscriptions. Several dis- 
tinguished Bomans had villas in the 
city or its suburbs : Servilia, the sister 
of Cato of TJtica and the mother of 
Brutus, resided here in a villa bestowed 
upon her by Julius Caesar; Tiberius 
confined his niece Agrippina in another 
villa, which was destroyed by her son 
Caligula, in order to obliterate every 
trace of the cruelties she had suffered. 
The name of Herculaneum lingered 
on the spot till the middle of the 5th 
cent, when the eruption of 472 
destroyed the cluster of houses which 
the poorer citizens had erected on the 
site afber the destruction of the city in 
A.D. 79. 

In A.D. 63 it was seriously injured 
by the earthquake. In 79 it was over- 
whelmed by torrents of volcanic mud, 
which filled aU the buildings nearly to 
their roofe, and hardened as it dried 
into a coarHC tufa, upon which, in sub- 
sequent eruptions, showers of ashes and 
streams of lava were deposited to a 
depth varying from 70 to 112 feet. 

The destruction of the city was not 
attended by any considerable loss of life. 
The discovery of only two skeletons in 
the earlier excavations, one of which, 
from the cast made by his extended arm 
upon the tufa, would appear to have 
perished in the attempt to save a bag 
of gold, Bliowa ^^X. ^^ ix^Eia^cAX»Q\j&\i<&il 
time to escape*. ^Wi© V5aa '^ers t«x^ 
oconrrence oi monfi^ «a^ ^iXhst '^^xk- 
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ables is another proof that they had 
been able to remove all that they could 
carry. 

The discovery of its real site was acci- 
dental. In 1709 the Prince d'Elboeuf, 
of the house of Lorraine, was building 
a casino at Portici. near tiie Granatello, 
which he wished to decorate with 
marbles. Hearing that a person at 
Kesina, in sinking a well, had dis- 
covered some fragments of statues and 
mosaics, he bought the right to search 
for more. This well, which happened 
to strike upon the seats of tbe ancient 
theatre, is now to be seen in the Cortile 
di S, GiacomOf in the main street of 
Resina, or underground in front of the 
scena of the theatre, and is about 90 ft. 
deep. For five years the Prince con- 
tinued his excavations without appear- 
ing to have any precise knowledge of the 
history or the name of the site he was 
exploring, and brought to the surface 
numerous statues and fragments of 
sculpture. At length, on the discovery 
of one of the female figures of the 
family of the Balbi, Coimt Daim, the 
Austrian viceroy, interfered, claimed 
in the name of the State, the restitution 
of all that the Prince had discovered, 
and prohibited the removal of any 
other fragments. Some of the sta- 
tues were sent to Vienna, and were 
afterwards purchased by Frederick 
Augustus of Saxony, and placed in the 
Japanese palace at Dresden. 

Nothing after this was done till 1737, 
when Charles III., while building a 
palace at Portici, ordered the excava- 
tions to be resumed. Unfortunately the 
officer who had the direction oi the 
works was so ignorant of antiqui- 
ties, that, on finding an inscription 
in bronze letters, he had the letters 
detached without copying it, in order to 
send them to the king. He explored the 
great theatre, and found a quadriga, 
lying broken on the groimd ; but in- 
stead of carefully coUecting the frag- 
ments, he had them carted off to Naples, 
and thrown, like rubbish, into the Oastel 
Nuovo, where they remained until part 
of them was melted down into busts of 
ibe king and queen ; and out of others 
the horse, now in the GbUery of 
Bronzes in the Museum, was restored. 



In 1750 a long narrow passage sloping 
down into the theatre, at a point where 
it is about 65 ft. below the level of the 
street, was cut through the solid rock, 
and is still the only way by which the 
traveller can descend to examine the 
building. 

In 1755 Charles III. founded the 
Accademia Ercolanese, for the purpose 
of investigating the discoveries, and its 
members published a large and learned 
work called Pittore d* Ercolano, 

Although the excavations were 
carried on with few hands, and in 
a desultory manner, they produced 
nearly all the finest specimens in 
the Naples Museiun. The equestrian 
statues of the Balbi came from the 
Basilica, and the chief of the large 
bronzes and silver plate, together 
with all the papy^i) from the so-called 
Villa of Piso. The difficulties of ex- 
cavating on such a site were as con- 
siderable as the expense. The tufa 
and the hard lava presented a per- 
petual obstacle to the progress of the 
workmen ; and the two towns on the 
overlying strata made it dangerous to 
excavate without taking immediate 
measures to support the soil above by 
substructions. As soon as one portion 
was excavated it was filled up with the 
rubbish from the site which was next 
explored; while, for the security of 
the houses above, it was foimd neces- 
sary to build up the most interesting 
edifices as soon as they had been rifled 
of their treasures. 

During the French occupation (1806- 
1815) the excavations were carried on 
more systematically, but they were sus- 
pended altogether under the Bourbons 
till 1828. Between 1828 and 1837 the 
part known as the Scavi Nuovi was 
discovered. Nothing more was done 
till 1868, when further explorations 
were set on foot, which progress how- 
ever very slowly. 

The Theatre, to which the visitor 
first descends by a long fiight of steps, 
is now so encimiber^ "witK ■^'^ \s«q1^ 
tceBaea\>\r[W. \o «v3ka\«fli ^<& T<a^ iS^rj^^ 
it, t\iat \t \a \v\JCL<& \ife'tiuet ^vsl ^^.^s^"^- 
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divided into six compartments or cvMi 
bv seven lines of stairs, called vomitoiHes. 
These stairs led directly from the semi- 
circular enclosure of the orchestra to a 
broad coriidor, above which was a 
portico with three othet rows of seats. 
The orchestra is about one-third larger 
than that of San Carlo. At the back 
of the stage the volcanic matter which 
filled the building still e:thibit8 the cast 
of the mask of a human face. The 
ground about it is very slippery, so 
that it must be approached with cau- 
tion. JjL the galleries stalactites are 
continually forming by the percolation 
of water. 

There is nothing except this theatre 
to be seen under ground, the basilica, 
temples, streets, and various private 
houses, having been filled up with 
earth as soon as their contents had been 
removed. Bough plans, however, made 
at the time, were found some years ago 
in the Museum, and published with 
descriptive letter-press by Ruggiero 
in 1879. 



The Soavi Kuovi are entered by an 
iron gate on the 1. of the Vico di 
Mare, 5 min. from the entrance to the 
theatre ; for those who have already 
seen Pompeii a sufficently good idea of 
the whole will be obtained from the 
entrance without. The excavations on 
the rt. show the residt of the work 
carried on between 1828 and 1837 ; that 
on the 1. the work of 1868 to the pre- 
sent time. It consists mainly of a street 
20 ft. broad, paved with lava blocks 
and bordered by edifices. The houses 
resemble those of Pompeii, but the 
walls are thicker. Of these the most 
important are the 1st on the 1., in which 
were found some remains of human 
skeletons; and the 2nd on the rt., 
called the House of Argus^ from a paint- 
ing of lo and Argus found in the 
triclinium. The statement commonly 
made that the bronzes and papyri were 
found here is erroneous. The rapid 
fall of the street at this point seems to 
indicate the near vicinity of the sea at 
that period. 
The rly.j on leaving Portici, runs 
close to the sea, affording beautiful 
news of the ooaat, and cuts through 



the lava sti^ahi of 1794, 13 yds. deep 
and nearly | m. broad. Passing Torre 
del Greco we reach Torre Anniiminta^ 
whei^ there ate two stations, of which 
the second is the point of junction. 
Here the train quits the sea, and con- 
tinues E. to Pompeii. 

The entrance to the ruins faces the 
stat. Adm. 2 frs., which includes the 
attendance of an official compulsory 
guide. On Sundays free, without a 
guide. After the first visit, the traveller 
who wishes to explore the ruins at his 
leisure will find it best to go alone. No 
attention should be paid to officious 
persons who offer their services out- 
side. Tickets of admission for a 
month, with permission to sketch, copy, 
measure, &c., can be obtained by 
aitists, or bond, fide students of art, at 
the secretary's bureau in the museum, 
on application to the director. Signer 
Ruggiero. The applicant must be 
ftimished with a certificate from [his 
consul that he is a bona fide professional 
artist. The gates close at 6 p.m. Some 
acquaintance witli Pompeii from books 
and plans before paying a visit to the 
place will add much to the traveller's 
enjoyment. Dyer's * Pompeii ; its His- 
tory, Buildings, and Antiquities* will 
be found interesting and useful. S ignor 
FioreUi has published a * Descrizione di 
Pompeii,' Naples, 1885 (7 frs.), which 
also contains valuable information. 
For a graphic description of the life of 
the city, and the eruption which de- 
stroyed it, there is nothmglike Bulwer's 
* Last Days of Pompeii.' 

On the 25th of Sept. 1879, the Nca- 
X)olitans, with a somewhat grim sense 
of humour and more than questionable 
taste, celebrated the eighteen hundredth 
anniversary of the destruction of this 
unfortunate city by a f&te amidst the 
ruins. A gay crowd of nearly 7000 
persons circulated in the streets, and 
bazaars and refreshment taverns were 
served by maidens dressed in the sup- 
posed costume of Pompeian times. 
Several houses were excavated in 
honour of the occasion, the most inter- 
esting of which was the shop of a seed 
merchant and dealer in singing birds. 
It coivtavne^ c»%ea V\!Oa. ^to^ycv^ ^ns.^-?... 
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carbonized remains of seeds. The ex- 
pense of this singular exhibition vastly 
exceeded the sum realized by entrance 
fees« 

FOMPfill was situated on rising 
ground, which appears to have formed 
a peninsula, surrounded by a plain ex- 
tending to the sea, on the W. and S., and 
bounded on the E. by the Samo, which 
was formerly navigable for a short dis- 
tance above its mouth. The position 
of the city must have given it some 
importance as a commercial station, and 
also as an agreeable watering-place. 
At the time of its destruction it con- 
tained about 30,000 inhabitants, and 
was much frequented by wealthy Ro- 
mans in the summer season. Its origin 
is generally ascribed to the Oscans, but 
it was subsequentiy occupied by the 
[Etruscans and the Samiiites. In the 
Social WfiU" it was besieged by Sylla 
after he had destroyed Stabiaj, and was 
only saved by a diversion made by 
Cluentius, who compelled the Roman 
general to give him battle in the neigh- 
bourhood of Nola. Pompeii afterwards 
made her peace with Rome, was ad- 
mitted to the rank of a municipiimi, 
and allowed to retain the privilege of 
being governed by her own laws. Cos- 
sinius, the Roman general, made it his 
headquarters during the Servile War, 
and was nearly surprised and captured 
by Spartacus while he was bathing on 
the beach. Under Nero, a.d. 55, 
Pompeii became a Roman colony. 
Long, however, before this event, it 
was one of the favourite resorts of the 
Roman aristocracy. Cicero had a villa 
in one of the suburbs, in which he wrote 
his * Offices ' and received Augustus, 
Balbus, Hirtius, and Pansa as guests. 
Claudius took refuge within its walls 
from the tyranny of Tiberius, and his 
son Drusus died here by choking when 
eating a pear. During the same reign 
Phaedrus resided here as a refugee from 
the persecutions of Sejanus; and Seneca 
tells us that his early youth was passed 
at Pompeii. Tacitus states that in a.d. 
69 a quarrel, occasioned by some pro- 
vincial sarcasms, took place in the 
amphitheatre between me peoj^le of 
Nuceria and Pompeii, which ended in 



a sanguinary fight^ the former being 
severely beaten. They went to law, 
and finally appealed to Nero, who gave 
judgment against the Pompeians. He 
ordered Regulus and the other ring* 
leaders to be banished, and all public 
spectacles and theatrical amusements to 
be suspended id the city for the space 
of ten years. 

"Whilst under this interdict, the city 
was visited by the earthquake of Feb. 5, 
A.D. 63. Tacitus says that it threw 
down the greater part of the city. 
Seneca adds that it swallowed up 600 
sheep, and deprived many people of 
their reason. The Pompeians in terror 
abandoned the city for a time, but re- 
turned in the course of a few months, 
and began to repair the damage. 
Another earthquake in the following 
year appears to have done still greater 
mischief, for we find evidence of floors 
out of their level, columns violentiy 
dislocated, and walls rent or thrown 
down. The citizens were rebuilding 
these injured edifices when the eruption 
of Aug. 24, 79, occurred (see Vesuvius), 
and the mural paintings here preserved, 
or removed to the Museum at Naples, 
were mostly executed during the six- 
teen years between the two catastrophes. 
They are rarely in accordance with that 
higher and nobler type of Greek feeling, 
which had exerted its influence at an 
earlier date in the history of the city, 
but rather indicate the tone of a pro- 
vincial city imitating on an inferior 
scale the style of decoration then 
fashionable at Rome. Pompeii was 
overwhelmed by showers of pumice 
and ashes, no lava current having ever 
reached it. The roofs of the houses, 
being mostly of wood, were broken 
down by the superincumbent weight. 
The scanty number of skeletons hitherto 
discovered tends to prove that most of 
the inhabitants succeeded in escaping ; 
and as the lowest strata which now 
cover the ruins are found to have been 
disturbed in many places, it is sup* 
posed that many of the citizens re- 
visited the site and removed such pro- 
perty aa coxxXjSl \i^ ^ws^ t^j^^'sA* 
Facilities ioT ex.^'C5t»!C\sstv ^«^ ^^^*^^ 
affoTdeeL\j7 t\ve ^ot\:\^t^-^^c«s$'«>^v«^ 
the Bile,ioT Vt a^-^^w.^^^*^^! ^^"^^ 
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lower classes built dwellings upon the 
ruins after Vesuvius had relapsed into 
inactiyity, and that these Tillages were 
destroyed by the eruption of 472, after 
which the site was abandoned. 

Though the name of Pompeii appears 
never to have been lost, and the upper 
wall of the Qreat Theatre oould always 
be seen projecting above the surface of 
the ground, yet the site of the town 
remained undiscovered and forgotten 
until the middle of the last century, 
and this notwithstanding the fact that 
the great engineer and architect Do- 
menico Fontana, in 1592, constructed 
an aqueduct for conveying the water of 
the Same to Torre Annunziata, under 
the old city, traversing the Forum and 
three Temples, and sinking his air- 
shafts over more than a mile of its 
flurface. 

It was not till 1748, when a peasant, 
in sinking a well, discovered a painted 
chamber containing statues and other 
objects of antiquity, that anything like 
a real interest in the locality was ex- 
cited. Charles III., in whom the dis- 
covery of Herculaneum had awakened 
a desire for further explorations, ordered 
the excavations to be prosecuted. In 
1755 the amphitheatre was cleared out, 
and from that time to the end of the 
Bourbon rule in 1860, the works have 
gone on, with more or Jess activity, 
sometimes abandoned for several years 
together, and sometimes resumed for a 
few months, or whenever any distin- 
guished personage happened to be at 
Kaples. Some important work, how- 
ever, was done, especially in the reign 
of Murat, when the Forum, the Street 
of Tombs, and a ^reat many houses 
were excavated. The works are now 
carried on with much greater activity, 
and the Italian Parliament has granted 
an annual sum of 60,000 frs. to be de- 
voted to them. Under the direction of 
the eminent archaeologist, the Gav. 
G. Fiorelli, a regular system of ex- 
ploration has been adopted, and the 
objects discovered have been carefully 
preserved. 
Tlie town ia in shape an irregular 
^ra^ Iring E. to W., and surrounded 
^5Lw * Y^ose ciroumference is almost 
^^ctljr li nu About one half, pro- 



bably the most important part, has been 
already excavated. The length within 
the walls is J m. : the greatest breadth 
not quite ^ m. 

The Walls were of great solidity and 
width, and had a double parapet ; the 
outer one (rf) being 25 ft. high, accord- 
ing to the mequfdities of the ground, 
the inner (6) varying from 30 to 40 ft. 
The width of the space between them 
(c) was about 15 ft They had square 
towers, apparently of two stories, placed 
at irregular intervals in their circuit. 
The fkce of the outer wall inclines 
slightly upwards; the inner one was 
strengthened by an agger (a), and 
was tumished with flights of steps to 
afford convenient access on the city 
side, as may be seen near the gate to- 
wards the Street of the Tombs and 
Herculaneum. The walls aie built of 
large blocks of volcanic tufa and tra- 
vertine, in horizontal courses, and with- 
out cement. For the most part the 




Section of the Walls at Pomp^. 
a, a, Ai(ger and steps leading to it near the gates 
2>, b, inner wall ; d, (<, outer wall ; «, e, parapets. 

blocks are beautifully fitted together, 
and are sometimes 8 ft. long. Many of 
the stones are inscribed with Oscan 
characters, examples of which may be 
observed on the inside of the wall, at 
the end of the Street of Mercury. In 
the upper courses the style of bmlding 
is much more recent, showing the 
effect of breaches and the hurried man- 
ner in which they were repaired. Both 
the outer and the inner wall had para- 
pets. On the W, sides there are fewer 
traces of the wall ; probably the rapid 
slope of the ground towards the sea 
rendered it unnecessary on that side; 
or it may have been destroyed during 
the siege by Sylla^ and not afterwards 
reWVit. Tn.e*IQW«tKioy€c«^^<&«sD^Ba% 
breadth oi VVie -sff^Xi^'vet^ ^vss««ftL\f| 
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fenders, and had sallyports at their 
base towards the town to afford an 
entrance and an exit in time of siege. 
They are evidently more recent than 
the walls, being constructed of small 
pieces of tufa and lava stuccoed at the 
sides, and are all more or less ruined, 
especially on the outer side, as if they 
had been purposely dismantled, pro- 
bably by Sylla at the dose of the Social 
War ; since neither earthquakes nor 
sieges can account for so extensive and 
systematic a demolition. The Gates 
are 8 in number ; beginning with the 
N.W. they stand in the following 
order: — 1. The Herculaneum Gate, on 
the Via Domitiana ; 2. The gate lead- 
ing to Vesuvius ; 3. Gate to Capua ; 4. 
Gate to Nola, on the Via Popilia; 5. 
Gate towards the Samo; 6. Gate to 
Noc<;ra ; 7. Gate to Stabise ; 8. Gate to 
the seaside. They are all in ruin, ex- 
cept those of Herculaneum, Nola, 
Stabise, and the Porta Marina. 

The Streets are for the must part 
very narrow ; it is clear that not more 
than one vehicle, narrow as the ancient 
chariots were, could pass at a time in 
any but the principal thoroughfares, 
the widest, not including the raised 
footway, being about 11 ft. The 
pavement is composed of large poly- 
gonal blocks of lava, closely fitted to- 
gether ; and it is usually bordered by a 
kerb, elevated in some places a foot or 
more above the carriage-way. The 
marks of chariot- wheels are everywhere 
visible, crossing and recrossing each 
other in the broader streets, but worn 
into one deep rut in the smaller ones. 
In the larger thoroughfares raised 
stepping-stones are frequently seen in 
the centre, for the convenience of foot 
passengers in times of rain, and to ob- 
viate tke inconvenience of mounting to 
the elevated pathway on either side : 
stones and sometimes steps for mount- 
ing horses are placed at the side of the 
pavement, and holes are found in the 
kerb opposite the principal houses and 
shops for fastening the halters. When 
the width allowed it, there was a nar- 



and there, where the angles of the 
pavement have been broken, they have 
been repaired with clamps of iron. 
At the entrance of many of the streets, 
on the outer walls of the houses, are 
inscriptions and lists in red paint 
soliciting votes on behalf of candi- 
dates for the office of sedile or duumvir. 
There are five principal thoroughfares. 
I. The Consular or Domitian Street, led 
from the Herculaneum Gate to the 
Forum, and is broken by several junc- 
tions with minor streets, forming 
trivia^ or places where three ways 
meet. II. The Street of Abundance 
traversed the city E. and W. from the 
Street of Stabise to the Forum. IIL 
Parallel with the latter a street ran 
from the Gate of Nola to the sea, and 
has received in its different portions 
the names of Street of the Baths, of 
Fortune, and of Nola. IV. The Street 
of Stabise ledN. and S. from the Gate 
of Vesuvius to that of Stabise, passing 
the New Thermae and the Theatres. 
V. A street, communicating with no 
gate, led from the N. wall of the city 
to the Forum, and is now known as 
the Street of Mercury, 

From the existence of stepping- 
stones in the pavement it has been sup- 
posed that some at least of the surface 
water ran through the streets into the 
sea; but it is seen that the principal 
thoroughfares were supplied with sewers, 
and that there was a regular system of 
house drainage. Several openings into 
the subterranean drain have been dis- 
covered in the Street of Stabise, near 
where that of Abundance intersects it. 
The city was abundantly supplied with 
water by an aqueduct from the hills 
above Nola. 

The Public Edifices and Monu- 
ments of Pompeii are true interpreters 
of its history. The more ancient are 
Greek in their style, the recent Koman. 
The basements of some of the Temples 
date evidently from the Greek coloni- 
sation, and one Temple at least retains 
the peculiar features of Grecian arch- 
itecture, and ap^eaxa to bax^ >assAs3isg:^ 
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altogether. Long tapering columns 
are found in the place of the massive 
well-proportioned ones of Grecian Doric. 
Instead of 20 flutin gs, the Greek standard 
at the time of Pericles, each column is 
channelled with an indefinite number, 
•and often the lower third of its length 
is coated with painted stucco; and 
while the Greek column always stands 
upon the floor without a base, the 
Roman is elevated on a pedestal. The 
Ionic capital also, which in Greek 
architecture was invariably marked by 
its simplicity, is here loaded with orna- 
ments, and in some instances is dif- 
ferent in its essential features from 
all other examples of Ionic, even of 
Roman times, llie Corinthian likewise 
differs from that of Greece in the infe- 
rior character of the foliage of its capi- 
tals. None of the standing columns 
are of marble, and the existing speci- 
mens of that material are almost en- 
tirely confined to a few fragments, 
often rare and beautiful, whicn have 
been fitted roughly together to form a 
shop-counter or a slab for a street- 
stall. It is much to be wished that 
these interesting relics were better 
"protected from the rapacity of col- 
lectors. 

If Pompeii had not been visited by 
two destructive earthquakes, which 
must have effected extensive changes 
in its external features, we should 
have foimd it a perfect example of a 
Roman city of the third class. As it 
is we observe marks of hasty renova- 
tion and repair, generally with the 
commonest materials. Tne private 
DWELLINGS, with fcw cxccptions, are 
small and low. Few have been dis- 
covered with an outer portico towards 
the street, and that may be more ap- 
propriately described as an ornamental 
doorway. Even the Villa of Diomcde 
has no better entrance than a mere 
porch formed by a column on each 
side. The domestic architecture is 
entirely that of a people accustomed 
to pass the greater portion of their 
^y in the open air. As the dwelling- 
bovfieB are on one general plan, we 
sliffll avuid repetition, by giving a brief 
detaiption of the arrangement of an 
^tezior, which will serve as a type of 






the whole. The front of the ground- 
floor of the larger houses, like that of 
the modem palaces of Naples, was gene- 
rally occupied by shops, which are 
shown by numerous inscriptions to 
have been an important source of profit 
to the owner ; and we have a cmious 
illustration of the commercial character 
of the city in the fact that some of 
the richest mansions had their private 
shops commimicating with the inte- 
rior, in which the proprietor evidently 
sold the produce of his estates. Where 
there were no shops, the outer walls 
of the ground-fioor were stuccoed, and 
generally painted, often in bright 
colours. The upper floors sometimes 
had balconies projecting over the 
street ; few buildings appear to have 
had a third story, though in 1889 some 
very interesting houses were found 
with a basement two stories deep. 
These are on the S. wall of tiie city. 
The internal arrangement shows a 
division into two parts, in accordance 
with the domestic habits of the ancients 
and their double life, the first being 
public, and the second private. 1. The 
public part, being intended for the 
reception of the clients of a patrician, 
or guests, comprised several suites of 
apaitments. On the side next the 
street, and inside the generally narrow 
entrance, was the prothynun, or 
vestibule, flanked by one or more re- 
cesses, used as waiting-rooms or as a 
porter's lodge. The vestibule led into 
the atrium, or court, the principal 
apartment of this division, where 
the proprietor gave audience to his 
clients. It was always a large space, 
covered with a roof on the sides, open 
to the sky in the centre, and with a 
cistern beneath the floor to catch the 
rain which descended through an aper- 
ture called the impluvinxn. The walls 
were usually decorated with paintings, 
and the pavement was generally in 
marble or mosaic. Open to the atriiun 
was a chamber called the tablinnm, 
supposed to have been a depository for 
family records and documents, and in 
some of the larger houses to have served 
also as a ^Vmxi^-ioQim.. CVr. \k'fe %idea 
of the atriwiDL "wete Xtwq t^t^ea^^. ^^^^^^ 
al») and irec^exiSiX7 ^ooma lot ^^ x^ 
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caption of guests, called hospitia. 2. 
The communication between the public 
part and the private was effected by one 
or two narrow passages called fauoes, 
and sometimes by the wider tablinum. 
On entering the private division there 
was a spacious court, called the peri- 
stylum, entirely open to the sky in the 
middle, but surrounded by a covered 
cofounadej which answered the double 
purpose of a passage between the dif- 
ferent apartments, or portico, and of a 
sheltered promenade in wet weather. 
In the centre was usually a garden, 
decorated with statues and fountains, 
from which this inner quadrangle has 
been also called the Yiridarium. One 
of the rooms entered from the peri- 
stylum was the diuing-room, or Tri- 
cliniam, so called irom the broad seats 
which projected from the wall and sur- 
rounded the eating table on three sides, 
enabling the Romans to recline on 
couches at their meals. The wealth of 
the owner was generally lavished on 
the decorations and furniture of this 
apartment, although it was never very 
spacious, the number of the guests sel- 
dom exceeding nine. Next were the 
sitting-rooms, or 8B3i, richly decorated, 
and frequently opening on a garden. 
In these the Pompeian ladies passed 
their time. Another large room was 
the ezhsBdra, supposed to be a recep- 
tion-room for visitors. The library, or 
bibliotheea, was generally a small room, 
as litde space was required for the 
papyrus rolls. The picture-gallery, or 
pinacotlieoa, also opened on the peri- 
style. The baths were usually in one 
angle, as was also the larariom, or 
iEdicula of the household gods. The 
bedrooms, or cabicnla, which were 
small and inconvenient according to our 
modem notions, were arranged in two 
divisions; the first, comprising those 
for the men, called the andronitis^ was 
always separated from that of the fe- 
males, the (jyniBconitis or gi/meceum. 
In some of the larger mansions the an- 
dronitis appears to have been situated 
on one side of the atrium in the public 
division. In others, as in the House of 
Sallust, the female apartments occupy a 
distinct quarter of the mansion, called 
tbo venereumj and corresponding in 



many particulars to the hareem in 
Eastern countries. It had there its 
separate court, portico, peristyle, and 
triclinium, a water-closet, and stair- 
case leading to the terrace above, a 
viridarium, with a fountain in the centre 
of the court, and bedrooms on one side, 
protected by a lodge for a slave whose 
duty it was to prevent intrusion. The 
upper floors, most of which were de- 
stroyed by the weight of the ashes in 
the eruption, may have been occupied 
as store-rooms and apartments for ser- 
vants. Many of these rooms had win- 
dows, some of which were of glass. 
The flat roof was converted into a ter- 
race, planted with vines and flowers so 
as to form a shady promenade, or per- 
gola. In the rear of the mansion was 
an open space or flower garden, called 
the zystos, which was planted with 
flowers, decorated with fountains and 
statues, and sometimes furnished with 
a summer-house, containing a stone- 
seat, a table, and a fountain, and covered 
with a trellis for vines or creeping 
plants. None of the houses have any 
vestige of a chimney for heating pur- 
poses, although charcoal has been found 
both here and at Herculaneum. There 
can be no doubt that like the modern 
Neapolitans the Pompeians warmed 
their rooms with braziers. None have 
been discovered which we can regard 
as the dwellings of the poor, and it 
remains to be ascertained by future ex- 
cavations whether the lower orders 
inhabited a separate quarter of the city 
or lived outside the walls, or whether 
Pompeii really had any pauper popula- 
tion. Stables and houses for wheel 
vehicles are not even in the larger 
mansions and the villas; the only 
common examples are in the barracks, 
and in a baker's house in which were 
found the bones of an ass. Even the 
inns form no exception to this remai-k, 
for the skeletons of horses which wei-c 
found in them were lying in the yards, 
and not in any apartment to which the 
term stable could be applied. Another 
deficiency is the absence of anything in 
the nature of a ho«^\fca.\^ <^!^i(JcL<^xi.^ ^Cjc^v^ 

degree oi ^ANea&exaecX.'vQ.'Caa ^>&^* 
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The Shops were small and all of 
one charaeter, having the business 
part in front and one or two small 
chambers behind, as at the present 
day in the older quarters of Naples. 
Those only of the better class appear, 
£rom the occurrence of a ruined stair- 
case, to have had any second floor. 
The shop was open to the street, and 
was closed by sliding shutters, or 
doors moving in grooves cut in the 
stone, in a few instances upon a narrow 
iron rail. In front it had a broad counter 
of masonry, with little steps at the 
end next the wall for the display of the 
wares, and a small oven in the opposite 
end, where the articles sold were for 
consumption as food or drink. Some 
of the drinking shops had signs in 
terracotta, to denote the trade which 
was carried on within. Thus a goat 
being sacred to Bacchus indicated a 
tavern, as also did two men carrying an 
amphora ; while the chequers occupied 
its station on the doorposts of the 
publican or innkeeper, as it does at the 
present day in and about Naples. 

Description op the Kuins. 

The names of the streets and houses, 
and indeed of many of the public 
buildings, are more or less conjectural. 
For the traveller's convenience, our 
description retains (sometimes in 
brackets) the original names which 
have been engraved on the plan, and 
which are associated for the most 
part with some paintings, sculptures, 
or domestic objects, discovered during 
the excavation of the building. The 
architect and the antiquary, who re- 
quire more detailed information, will 
nnd it in the works of Nicolini, Mazois, 
Gell, Donaldson, Overbeck, Fiorelli, 
Dyer, and others. 

The most important paintings and 
all the chief articles of value have 
been removed to the Museum at 
Naples. 

Principal objects, when time is limi- 
ted:— 

Museum, 
Temple of Apollo. 
HasilietL 
Greater Forum. 



Temple of Jove. 

Macellum, or Temple of Augustus. 
Curia Senatorum. 
Temple of Mercury. 
Exchange of Eumachia. 
Lesser or Triangular Forum. 
Temple of Hercules (misnamed Nep' 
tune). 

Greater Theatre. 

Temple of Isis. 

Lesser Theatre. 

Temple of ^sculapius. 

House of Cornelius Rufiis. 

Stabian baths. 

Amphitheatre (if time permit). 

House of the Balcony. 

House of the Faim. 

Temple of Fortime. 

House of the Tragic Poet. 

Forum Baths. 

House of Pansa. 

House of Sallust. 

House of the Siu-geon. 

Gate of Herculaneum. 

Street of the Tombs. 

House of Diomede. 

View from the City Walls. 

This circuit comprises every build- 
ing of importance, and is as much as a 
traveller can do in a long day. The 
order here indicated follows the route 
taken by the guides. 

The Porta Mari]L&, or Sea Gate, is a 
long vaulted passage 26 ft. high, 19 ft. 
broad, and 120 ft. long. On its left- 
hand side is an elevated pathway, 
reached by steps, for foot passengers. 
About midway on the rt. is the 

* Musetun, containing doors, car- 
riage-wheels, vases, statuettes, skulls, 
casts of dead bodies (p. 121), foimd in 
the ruins, carbonised loaves and other 
articles of food, and some tablets inlaid 
with rare and beautiful marbles. 

At the S.W. comer of the Forum is 
the 

* Temple of Apollo ( Venus), the most 
magnificent of all the Pompeian tem- 
ples, occupying an area of 150 ft. by 75. 
It is surroimded by a portico, 12 ft. 
wide, and coi^sv&tixi^ of 48 irregular 
col\mm&^ OT\^s\«XV"Y \ianfc, \s»\j^ <ysw- 
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stucco. The Temple itself stands upon 
an elevated basement, ascended by 14 
steps, in front of which is a large altar 
covered with slabs of black lava, on 
which the ashes of victims were dis- 
covered. On its sides are inscriptions 
recording its erection. The cella is 
very small, and contains nothing but 
the pedestal for a statue, and the stone 
cone or ofjufxi^hsy characteristic of the 
worship of Apollo ; its pavement is in 
lozenges of black and white marble. 
In front of this pavement is a strip of 
marble upon which are the remains of 
an Oscan inscription, proving clearly 
that the temple was dedicated to Apollo. 
In the open area were found the marble 
statues of Venus and the Hermaphro- 
dite, of the Faun, with the heads of 
Venus and the Diana in bronze, now in 
the Museum, and a mosaic border of 
great beauty. 
Opposite is the 

* Basilica, 220 ft. by 80. It is 
approached from the Forum by a 
vestibule, whence a flight of steps 
leads into the interior by five en- 
trances. The central area was open, and 
was surrounded by a gallery supported 
by a range of 28 fluted Ionic columns 
of large size, built of brick, covered 
with stucco, and forming a colon- 
nade along the sides of the build- 
ing. At the end of the building, 
elevated on a basement and decorated 
with six columns, is the Tribunal for 
the Praetors or Judges, with a vault 
beneath, which is supposed to have 
been a dungeon for criminals. The 
remains of pedestals are also traceable. 
When discovered, the whole edifice bore 
marks of having been rifled, probably 
not for the purposes of plunder, but 
for the recovery of the public records 
it contained, fioth the inner and the 
outer walls present numerous inscrip- 
tions, now mostly effiu^ed, some in red 
paint, and some merely scratched with 
a sharp point These were very useful 
in determining the purpose to which 
the building was applied. 

The * Tonaa, the most spacious and 
imposing spot in Pompeii, is surroimded 

bv Doric cnlumna nf arrw\ns^^-laT\\\^^ 



limestone, 12 ft. high and 2} ft. in 
diameter. Above this colonnade there 
appears, from the traces of stairs, to 
have been a terrace. On the E. side 
are the remains of an older arcade 
and portico of fluted Doric columns 
in volcanic tufa, which had been 
damaged by the earthquake and was 
in progress of being rebuilt The 
entire area was paved with slabs of 
limestone. In front of the columns, 
as well as of the portico on the S. 
and W. sides, are pedestals for statues, 
some of which, from their size, must 
have been equestrian. A few of the 
pedestals still bear the names of dis- 
tinguished inhabitants, among which 
are those of Pansa, Scaurus, Sallust, 
Gellianus, and Rufus. Several streets 
opened into the Forum, but in the 
later time wheel traffic was excluded and 
the entrancea blocked up. Fontana's 
aqueduct passes diagonally under the 
pavement, cutting through the sub- 
structions of the Temple of Apollo. It 
is evident that the Forum was under- 
going restoration at the time of the de- 
struction of the city in a.d. 79, since a 
number of unfinished capitals, portions 
of the entablature, and large blocks of 
un worked marble were found close by. 
At the S. end of the Forum are the 

Tribunal! {Curiae), three halls of 
nearly equal size, in excellent brick- 
work, the central one having a square 
recess and the remains of a raised 
basement at the end, while those 
at the sides have apsides or circular 
recesses. The central hall, from the nu- 
merous coins found in it, is supposed 
to have been the jErarium or Public 
Treasury ; the others were probably the 
Curim or Courts for the meetings of 
the Municipal Magistrates. 

At the S.E. angle of the Forum is a 
large square building called, on the 
auUiority of a very uncertain inscrip- 
tion, the School of Vema. 

On the N. side of the Forum is the 

* Temple of Jupiter, an imposing 
building ou. wi «^sN^'fe^\»aRxass«^.^ ^^'- 

from Vfca ^\c^«Jc&ei. ^owJctfso. ^'^^^^^^^'V 
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the SamO) and the Apennines that 
encircle it. It is built of brick and 
volcanic tufa, covered with white 
stucco, and at the time the city was 
buried it was in course of restoration 
from the effects of the earthquake of 
A.D. 63. The entrance is approached by 
a flight of steps, flanked by pedestals 
for colossal statues. Exclusive of these 
steps the building is 100 ft. long and 
43 ft. wide. In front is a square ves- 
tibule with a portico of fluted Co- 
rinthian columns, six in front and 
three at each side, one of which has 
been set up, and is nearly 40 ft. in 
height. The interior of the cella, 
42 ft. by 28, is bordered on each side 
by a row of eight Ionic colunms. 
At the N. end of the pella are three 
small chambers, and on the 1. is a 
staircase leading to the basement, 
whereon stood a statue of the god (fine 
* view). 

Adjacent are the ruins of a brick 
arch, which probably served to close 
the Forum at this end. 

At the N.W. comer of the Forum 
are two small chambers wrongly called 
Prisons, but thought by Fiorelli to 
have been the treasury of the temple. 
Close by, towards the S., is the 

Puiilio Or^jiary, a long narrow 
building, in a niche adjoining which 
wasfoimd a Table of Measures for com, 
prL and wine. 

We now pass out Qf t^e Fori^m at its 
N. end, beneath a 

Triumphjil Arph^ built of brick and 
laya, and originally coycred vith slabs 
of marble. Its massive piers are de- 
corated Vitii two fluted Corinthian 
columns. Large ptones are placed 
across the street under this arch, to 
prevent the entrance of ^heeled vehi- 
cles. 

In a straight line frojoi the arch is 
the Street of the Fomm, 200 ft. long 
and 32 ft. wide, with a foot cause WjEiy, 
and bordered by shops, apparently of a 
superior class. In some of them have 
hoen placed lar^e oiUjars^ du^ out in 
fixcayations near the Sarno. In one 
^ouse lyas foun^ the akeletion of a maa 



in the act of escaping with 60 coins, a 
small plate, and a saucepan of silver. 
S.E. of the Arch stands the so-called 

* Temple of AugustiiB {Pantheon) y 
now more generally believed to have 
been a Maoettum, or Provision Market. 
In front of the buildine, under the 
portico of the Fomm, are seven shops, 
perhaps the Tc^emse Argeniarise or 
Tables of the money-changers. The 
principal entrance from the Fomm 
being decorated with fluted Corinth- 
ian marble columns and pedestals for 
statues. Within is an open atrium 
120 ft. by 90, with 12 pedestals placed 
in a circle. In a niche at the back 
of the building were found statues of 
Augustus, of Livia as a priestess, and 
of her son Dmsus, now in the Museum, 
here replaced by casts. The extensive 
compartment on the rt. had a marble 
counter inclined inwards, and to judge 
by the paintings in the vestibule used 
for the sale of flsh ; the corresponding 
compartment on the 1. contains a raised 
platform, over which is a niche for a 
statue ; before it stands an altar covered 
with a slab of lava, as appears to have 
been generally the case, to resist the 
action of the fire during the sacrifices 
burned upon them. On the S. side 
of the building are 12 open recesses, 
supposed to be provision shops, and 
the holes for rafters prove that there 
were similar rooms over them, perhaps 
intended for the occupation of the 
Augustales. The inner walls are deco- 
rated with paintings of Ulysses in dis- 
guise meeting Penelope on his return 
to Ithaca, lo and Epaphus, Latona and 
her children, Ethra and Theseus, Cupids 
making bread, and donkeys working 
corn-nulls. The culinary paintings at 
this entrance, and the large collection 
of fish-bones and other fragments of 
food found in the drain in tiie centre, 
indicate the character of the building, 
while a large room with channels placed 
Qn an incUne is supposed to have been 
a Slaughterhouse, 
Fiir&er on is tihe 

Curia (JSeriCLpulum), a large semi- 
circulaT laaW ^vtk a. "^oTtico of Ionic 

ColUBma of wWe TQ».T\i\'&. QXV fe^^ 
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side of the entrance are pedestals for 
statues. In the centre of the area is 
an altar, and at the end a recess with a 
seat for the decurions, .who are sup- 
posed to have held their public sittings 
here. 
The next building to the N. is the 

* Temple of Heronry, or more pro- 
perly of Augustus^ a small building, 
83 ft. by 53. It stands upon a basement, 
and is approached by a narrow vestibule, 
with steps on each side leading to the 
platform of the cella, in the centre of 
which is an *altar of white marble with 
reliefs representing a sacrifice on one 
side and the sacrificial implements on 
the others. Adjoining the building 
were the apartments for the priests, in 
one of which numerous amphorsB were 
found. This edifice, which is now 
enclosed by iron gates, has been con- 
verted into a repository of objects found 
in the excavations, marbles, weights, 
amphorae, roof decorations in terracotta, 
architectural fragments, and vases. 

At the opposite comer of the street, 
forming part of the E. side of the 
Forum, is the 

*Grypto-Portioii8 of Enmaohia, or 

the Chalcidicum, a large enclosure in 
the form of a basilica, supposed to have 
been the Exchange of the cloth workers. 
It had two entrances, one from the 
Street of Abundance, the principal one 
from the Forum. The latter had a 
portico of 18 columns j the entrance was 
closed in the centre by folding doors, 
of which the sockets and bolt-holes are 
still visible in the marble. This was 
flanked by two circular recesses, and 
these again by raised platforms, the 
stairs to which still remain. The in- 
terior was divided into a large area, 
130 ft. by 65, surrounded by a double 
gallery, a portico of 48 columns of 
white marble of beautiful workman^ 
ship, very few of which have been 
found ; a chalcidicum or enclosed apart- 
ment at the extremity of the area ; 
at the end is a semioiroular reoesa 
which contained a statue of Concord ; 
and a ciypto-porticus, entered froifa. the 
side street, in which waSh pierced with. 
windows have replaced the oolunms 



usually seen in the interior. Behind 
the apse of the Chalcidicum, in a niche 
in the centre of the wall of the crypto- 
porticus, entered from the Street of 
Abundance, stands a copy of the origi- 
nal statue (now at Naples) of the public 
priestess Eumachia, with an inscription 
recording that it was erected to her by 
the corporation of cloth-scourers. On 
the architrave over the side entrance is 
another inscription, recording the erec- 
tion of the Chalcidicum, crypt, and 
portico, by Eumachia the priestess. 

S. of this building runs the Strada 
dell'Abbondanza, so called from a relief 
of Abundance over a fountain. On the 
rt , further on, is the 

House of the Wild Boar (Cignale), 
named from a mosaic in the prothyrum. 
In the atrium are some mosaics of great 
beauty, one of which is supposed to 
represent the walls of the city. The 
peristyle has 14 well-preserved Ionic 
columns. 

On the wall of a house at the comer 
of a small street leading to the rt., is a 
painting representing the Dii C'/nsentes, 
or the 12 superior divinities, with the 
tutelary serpents underneath. Juno 
wears a blue robe, Diana a yellow one, 
and Venus a pale green, more trans- 
parent than the dresses of the other 
goddesses. 

On the rt., further down the Strada 
dell' Abbondanza, is the 



House of the Holeonii, a very hand- 
some dwelling. It consists of an atrium 
communicating by a wide fauces with 
the inner peristyle, surrounded by fluted 
Doric columns, the lower third of which 
are painted yellow. In the centre is a 
large deep fountain in marble, with a 
waterfall in the form of marble steps, 
at the top of which stands a gracefVil 
statue of a small Cupid. The side 
rooms are adorned with paintings of 
the Bape of Europa, Bacchus and a 
Satyr unveiling the sleeping Ariadne, 
iriysseB discovering Achilles in female 
attire, and tVv^ SxsA^tsusoX. ^jS.^^ccv&^^'^Ss^ 
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it projects a small bronze water-pipe, 
forming with the fountain and small 
cascade a handsome system of artificial 
waterworks. 

We now follow a street leading S., 
to the 

^Triangular Fonun, which is entered 
through a propylsBum or vestibule of 8 
Ionic columns, raised upon two steps, 
with a fountain in front of one of the 
columns. The Forum itself is an irre- 
gular triangle, surrounded on its W. 
side and its E. side, which are 300 ft. 
and 450 ft. long respectively, by a 
Doric colonnade, forming a portico of 
90 columns ; the third side had no 
portico, and appeal's to have been bor- 
dered with shops. The jwrtico probably 
served as a sort of piazza for the 
frequenters of the theatres, to which 
there were three entrances ; and in the 
columns may still be seen fragments of 
the iron bars, inserted between them 
to keep the people from pressing in. 
Parallel to the portico on the E. side is 
a long low wall, extending nearly to 
the bottom of the triangular Forum; 
it is terminated at the N. end by a 
pedestal, with inscription; and at the 
S. end by two altars and a circular 
building. 

At the S. end is a 

♦Greek Temple (of Hercules), the 
most ancient building yet discovered, 
and named from the Petra Herculis 
upon which it stood. Its high an- 
tiquity, generally attributed to early 
Hellenic colonists, is shown by the 
massive dimensions of its Doric col- 
umns, some fragments of which in 
tufa, with their capitals and bases in 
travertine, still remain; by the great 
depth and projection of the abacus; 
and by the general construction of the 
building, which resembles that of the 
Temples of Peestum. It appears to 
have stood upon a basement of 5 steps, 
and to have been 120 ft. long, exclusive 
of the steps, and 70 wide. It had a 
cella, which from the remains of a cross • 
wall appears to have been divided into 
two, wiih separate entrances from the 
^' Aod B. : in. the former is a circular 
pedeetaL In Aont of the steps ia a 
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curious enclosure, supposed to have 
contained the victims for the sacrifice, 
and at the side are the two altars with 
the remains of a smaller one between 
them. 

Beyond this enclosure are the remains 
of a small *GiroiiIar Temple of 8 Doric 
columns, which covered a pwteal for the 
supply of water used in the sacrifices. 
The supposition that it was an expia- 
tory altar marking the situation of a 
b%dmt(xl, a spot on which a thunderbolt 
had fallen, and which was always held 
in pecidiar sanctity, has been generally 
alMuidoned. 

At the W. angle of the temple is a 
small Semioyde, a semicircular seat of 
stone, facing the S., in which a sun- 
dial was discovered. It must have 
commanded a magnificent view. 

We now pass into the 

♦Great Theatre, a structure which 
probably superseded an earlier one 
made of wood, placed on the S. slope 
of a hill of tufa. It wajs semicircular 
and open to the sky, and was lined 
in every part with white marble. The 
seats faced the S. and commanded a 
fine view over the plain of the Samo 
and the mountains behind StabisB. 
Owing to the great height of the outer 
wall, the upper portion of it has always 
remained above ground, though no 
one seems to have suspected that it 
was the summit of an ancient theatre. 
The scenic decorations being of wood 
and textiles have perished, and it is 
said that in the Bourbon days many of 
the marble seats were removed and cut 
up for use in modem buildings. In spite 
of these spoliations, the interior is still 
sufficiently perfect to explain itself far 
better than the most elaborate descrip- 
tion. The general audience entered the 
theatre by an arched corridor on a level 
with the colonnade of the Triangular 
Forum, and descended thence into the 
cayea by six flights of stairs, which 
divided me seats into five wedge-shaped 
portions, called cunei. The doors of 
the corridor at the head of these stairs 
were called the Tomitoria. A careful 
calculadoii Yiba ^o'vni V^^ V^<& ^^<»k^ 
alloUed to ea(i\j. i^Twa. ^«& V ^. ^V"^- 
By ina\dng1iy^^e\i^^\& Q*^ ^ ^is^^>^- 
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tion, the theatre might contain 5000 
persons. A separate entrance and stair- 
case led to the women's gallery, which 
was placed above the corridor we have 
described, and was divided into com- 
partments like the boxes in a modem 
theatre. Below, in what we should 
call the pit, a semicircular passage, 
bounded by a wall, called the prsB- 
omotio, separated the seats of the 
plebeians from the privileged ones re- 
served for the equestrian order, the 
Augustales, the tribunes, &c. These 
seats were entered by a separate pas- 
sage, communicating with an area 
behind the scena. It seems probable 
from the form of these seats that the 
privileged spectators brought their own 
bisellia, or official seats, and deposited 
them according to their rank in the 
place allotted to them. The level semi- 
circular platform in front of the privi- 
leged seats was called the orchestra. 
In the proscenium, or the wall which 
supported the stage, are seven recesses, 
in which probably the musicians were 
stationed. The stage, or pnlpitum, 
appears from the pedestals and niches, 
which remain, to have been decorated 
with statues. It is a long and narrow 
platform, quite disproportionate to the 
size of the theatre according to our 
modem notions of stage effect; but 
it must be remembered that the scenes 
of a Roman theatre were very simple 
and revolved upon a pivot, and that 
the ancient drama was unassisted bv 
those illusions of perspective which 
constitute the art of the modem scene- 
painter. The wall at the back of the 
stage was called the soena; it has 
three doors, the central one circular 
and flanked by columns, the two side 
ones rectangular. Behind it is the 
postsceniiun, containing the apartments 
for the actors. The exterior of the 
upper wall of the cavea still retains 
the projecting stone rings for receiving 
the poles of the Yelarium or awning, 
by which, on special occasions, the 
audience were protected from the heat 
of the sun. 

N. of the Great Theatre is the 

*Temple of Mm, a small but very 
interesting building, standing on. a 



basement in the centre of a court sur- 
rounded by a portico of Corinthian 
columns, 10 ft. high, with painted 
shafts. Over the entrance is a fac- 
simile of an inscription (original at 
Naples), recording the erection of the 
^des Isidis, by Numerius Popidius 
Celsinus, then of the age of six years, 
at his own cost, after it had been 
thrown down by the earthquake of 
A.D. 63; and his elevation by the 
Decurions to their own rank in ac- 
knowledgment of his liberality. The 
building was no doubt, as Overbeck 
says, erected by a Frecdman, who 
having been a slave could not be made 
a Decurion. In the next generation 
this disability would be removed and 
the child was made Decurion (gratis) 
as a compliment to his father. The 
word ^des is here used to distinguish 
the building from a Temple, which was 
always a consecrated edifice, whereas 
the worship of Isis had been forbidden 
by a decree of the Roman Senate, in 
B.C. 57, and was therefore only tolerated. 
The court presents all the arrangements 
of the Tsiac worship. In one comer is 
an aediculum with a vaulted roof and 
pediment over the door, covering the 
sacred well of lustra! purification, to 
which there was a descent by a narrow 
flight of steps. It is covered with 
stucco ornaments, of figures of Isis and 
Harpocrates, of Mercury, Mars, and 
Jupiter, witii arabesques of dolphins, 
&c., all of inferior execution. Near it 
is an altar, on which were found the 
burnt bones of victims. The front of 
the basement, on which the .^des 
stands, is broken in the centre by a 
narrow projecting flight of steps, flanked 
by two altars, one for the votive offer- 
ings, the other probably for the sacred 
fire. In front of the ceUa is a portico 
of six Corinthian columns, having at 
each angle a small wing with a niche 
between two pilasters supporting a 
pediment. The interior of tiie Sacra- 
Hum or cella is small and shallow, the 
entire width being occupied with a long 
hollow pedestal for statues, having two 
low doorw«s ^ «l\. \Jsi^ esAT^'eKt '^'^ vRsstsSv. 
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the goddess herself. Fontana's aque- 
duct, which crosses the street of Stabiae, 
runs to the rt. of the Temple. 

Adjoining is the Tribunal {Carii 
Isiac'i)^ an oblong open court, 79 ft. by 
57, surrounded on three sides by a 
portico of Doric columns, and having 
two small rooms at one end. In front 
of the portico is a stone pulpit, with a 
pedestal and a flight of steps behind, 
from which orations may have been 
dulivercd. 

At the S.E. comer of the Great 
Theatre is the ""Small Theatre or Tnea- 
trurn tectum, supposed to have been 
used for the comic drama. It is similar 
in its general arrangement to the larger 
theatre, but is different in form, the 
semicircle being cut off by straight 
walls from each end of the stage : and 
the style and execution of the work 
show an inferiority, which may possibly 
be explained by an inscription record- 
ing that it was erected by contract. It 
appears to have been permanently 
roofed, the same inscription describing 
it as the Tlieatrum tectum. The seats 
of the audience were separated by a 
passage from the four tiers of benches 
which held the bisellia. This passage 
was bounded on the side of the cavea 
by a wall, the ends of which were 
ornamented with kneeling Herculean 
flgurcs whicli are supposed to have 
sustained lights. The parapet on the 
stage side of the passage, forming 
the back of the privileged seats, termi- 
nated at each end in a griffin's leg. 
The pavement of the ordiestra is in 
c jloured marbles, and was presented by 
Verus the Duumvir instead of giving 
games in the amphitheatre on his 
election. A band of grey and white 
marble runs dii'ectly across it, bearing 
an inscription in large bronze letters 
recording the gift of the pavement. 
In the corridor which runs roimd the 
back of the house to give access to 
the seats, several inscriptions in rude 
Oscan letjters were found upon the 
plaster of tho walls, the work probably 
of idlers who could not find seats. This 
theatre is estimated to have held 1500 
persons. 



At the S.W. angle of the small 
theatre are the 

Gladiators' Barracks, a large en- 
closure, 183 ft. long by 148 ft. wide, 
surrounded by a Doric portico of 22 
columns on the longer, and of 17 on 
the shorter sides. The columns of the 
portico are covered with stucco, the 
lower third plain and painted red, the 
upper portion fluted and painted alter- 
nately red and yellow. Under the 
portico open numerous apartments of 
uniform size, a mess-room, guard-house 
or prison, kitchen, stables for horses, 
an oil-mill, and other minor offices. 
Above was a second floor, approached 
by three narrow flights of steps, and by 
one of better construction leading to 
the chambers which were probably oc- 
cupied by the officers. Sixty- three 
skeletons, together with various inscrip- 
tions, drawings, weapons, and innumer- 
able records of gladiatorial life, were 
discovered in this building. Here also 
the stocks for prisoners, now in the 
Naples Museum, were foimd. 

£. of the Temple of Isis is the 

*Temple of Jupiter and Juno (or 
JSsculapius), a diminutive but ancient 
building, oi good proportions, standing 
on a low basement ascended by nine 
steps. The cella contained the terra- 
cotta life-sized statues of Jupiter and 
Juno, mistaken at flrst for JBlsculapius 
and Hygeia, now in the Museum at 
Naples. In the centre of the court is 
a large altar, the frieze of which is 
composed of triglyphs with volutes at 
the corners. 

At the E. end of the Strada dell' 
Abbondanza is the 

^Hoose of Cornelius Bufos, whicli 
belonged to a family whose name often 
occurs in the inscriptions at Pompeii » 
The entrance opens on a handsome 
atrium, with a marble table supported 
by griffins, and an impluvium in the 
centre; out of this court are rooms, 
with paintings in arabesque, and pea^ 
cocks drawing a chariot, with a locust 
for ciiaYiotfeex. Ytotcv \3QAa ^^xyvtqcl vride 
faucea lead lo ^ile ^x\&\,"^\M\a. qx "YMasst 
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columns. Of the chambers opcaing on 
the corridor several contain paintings, 
auri'ouuded by hippocampi^ &c» On the 
L of the fauces stands a Term with a 
good bust of C. C. Rufus, having his 
name beneath. 

Opposite this house is the principal 
entrance to the 

*Tk«rm» Stabiaxui, through a wide 
portal opening into an extensive court 
or poU»stra, which is surrounded by 
Doric columns painted to resemble 
fluting. The walls are covered with 
paintings, stucco arabesques, and figures 
in relief, one of the latter, a Jupiter, 
being in good preservation. This court 
was probably intended for athletic 
sports and exercises. On the 1. is an 
oblong basin for a natatio or swimming 
bath, communicating by four marble 
steps with two elegant halls, on the 
walls of which are paintings of land- 
scapes and of female figures carrying 
baskets. In the wall opposite the en- 
trance is a door leading to a complicated 
series of halls, which constituted the 
division for females; if we except a 
square room, surrounded by a channel, 
which was a general latrina. A large 
room to the rt. is the apodytoiiim, 
with passages to the side streets of 
Stabias and of the Lupanare, that to 
the latter having a square cold bath at 
one end and several small rooms for 
single baths. Leading out of the 
apodjrterium is a tepidarinm with niches 
and seats, having a square frigidarium 
at one end ; from this a door leads into 
a large caildariam, having a square 
marble bath at one end, and a circular 
labrwn (shallow fountain) at the other. 
The floor and the walls are hoUow for 
the passage of hot air. All these rooms 
are more or less decorated with stucco 
ornaments of considerable elegance, and 
communicate with a series of thermal 
halls which occupy the whole side of 
the great area of die Thermae towards 
the Street of Stabias, and constitute the 
men's division of the baths. First of 
all, continuing from the women's rooms, 
are three circular sunk spaces, which 
appear to have been connected with the 
furnace and boilers for the supply of 
Jiot water and vapour to both sets of 



baths ; then a long Oaldarium, followed 
by the tepidarinm, the stuccoed walls 
of Which hate an elegant frieze of the 
prows of galleys; in these two halls 
are oblong basins lined with marble at 
one end, and circular laconica at the 
other; tie floor is raised on supports 
formed of tiles to permit the circulation 
of heat from furnaces which open into 
the passage in the rear \ the walls also 
are hollow, being covered with large 
tileS) leaving a space of 3 inches wide 
for hot air to circulate. We now pass 
into the apodyterium, surrounded by 
marble seats and a range of niches to 
contain the clothes of the bathers. It 
was richly decorated with stucco reliefs. 
Separated from it by a raised step is 
a handsome hall, probably a waiting* 
room, covered with paintings, now 
much effaced, and opening on one side 
into a circular frigidariiim, with a dome 
and circular opening at the top, and on 
another into the palsBstra from which 
we started. Considerable remains of 
leaden pipes or conduits still exist in 
excellent preservation. The inscrip- 
tions, one of which was in Oscan 
characters, lead to the belief that these 
Baths were erected about a century 
and a half before the destruction of the 
city, and belong to tiie older and more 
Grecian part of it. 

We now again reach the Street of 
Stabiae, and turn a short distance up 
it to the 1. On the wall of a house, at 
the comer of the Vicolo dei Serpenti, 
are two enormous serpents before an 
altar. (See below.) 

Eetuming to the comer of the Strada 
dell' Abbondanza, we continue W., and 
soon reach on the 1. the 

HoaBe of Epidius Bnfas, with a 
long raised pathway in front, ap- 
proached by steps from the street, the 
outer wall painted with numerous 
inscriptions in red. A narrow pro- 
thyrum opens into an oblong atrium, 
surrounded by a portico of 16 Doric 
columns, having a fountain in the 
centre : into this atrium open seveceJl 

\ waV\a, «a<3L oxv. evJOcisst i^^'i -ali^ w^^^^^ 
\opeii. T^^ie^^^^ cftc^a^^^ ^s^ v v^^^ 
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altar dedicated to the Genius of their 
master Elpidius, and to the Lares, b^ 
two of his ircedmen named Diadumem. 
At the farther end a wide triclinium 
opens upon an extensive garden : ad- 
joining is a room with paintings of 
Apollo and the Muses. 
Beyond is the 

House of Pamassus, from the 
atrium in which open iour small rooms 
with paintings, a tahlinum and a 
^maU yiridarium, having a fountain 
and basin. This buUding communicates 
with another, in which there is a well- 
preserved bakehouse, with its ovens 
and troughs for kneading the dough. 

In the Street of Stabi», on the L, 
forming a comer with the Sti-eetof the 
Amphitheatre, is the 

House of Apollo Citharflsdns. From 

its atrium open two inner peristyles, 
surrounded by fluted Doric columns. 
In it&^exhedra are some good paintings 
representing Mars and Venus, Xerxes 
seated before his tent, and a Priestess, 
with a large temple in the background. 
Some good paintings exist also on the 
walls of the adjoining house opening on 
the street to the amphitheatre, of 
Bacchus and Ariadne, and of Orestes 
and Pylades before Iphigenia. 

At the comer of the Street of Isis is 
the shop of a baker, having a well- 
preserved oven with its iron door and 
water- cistern ; within, as usual, are 
several mill-stones. 

We now return into the Street of 
Stabise, follow it for a short distance to 
the 1., then turn to the rt., and reach in 
about 8 min. the 

""Amphitheatre, situated at the S.E. 

angle of the city walls, and occupying 

nearly all the space between the gate 

leading to Nocera and that to the 

Samo. It is more recent, smaller, and 

less perfect than those of Capua and 

Pozzuoli, but more ancient than the 

Coliseum of Rome, which was not 

opened till the jear after the destruc- 

ti'on of Pompeii. Its form is that of 

an unusually narrow eJJipse. The 

^f/'^X ^f'^' including the walls, is 

^^o n., being 1^0 leas than that of 



the Coliseum ; the minor axis, 335 ft., 
178 less than that of the Coliseum. 
There must have been room for nearly 
20,000 people. The amphitheatre has 
none of those substructions usual in 
such edifices, and could not be em- 
ployed as a naumachia. The masonry 
is the rough work called opus incertum, 
with quoins of squared stone; the 
marble plates must have been removed 
after the eruption, and nothing of a 
decorative kind is now visible except 
a few sculptured key-stones of little 
interest. The interior contained 24 
rows of seats, separated into different 
ranges, according to the rank of the 
occupants, each range being approached 
by a distinct entrance from two different 
galleries of which the large one had no 
less than 40 vomitories, communicating 
with as many flights of stairs which 
divided the seats into cunei. To facili- 
tate this arrangement, the arches of 
entrances were numbered; and the 
tickets of admission, as may be seen in 
two examples in the Museum, bore 
corresponding numbers, so that the 
spectators could proceed at once to their 
appointed seats without confusion. Tho 
lower ranges, containing the privileged 
seats of the Magistrates, was entered 
by the arcade of the arena ; the 2nd, 
containing the seats for the middle 
classes, was reached by stairs placed 
between them and the outer wall ; the 
3rd, appropriated to the plebeians, was 
approached likewise by stairs, as was 
also a gallery placed above all and 
divided into boxes for the women. 
Outside the waU of this gallery are the 
perforated stones for the poles of the 
velarium. The privileged seats were 
separated from the arena by a parapet. 
The entrances at each end of the arena, 
for the admission of the gladiators and 
wild beasts and for the removal of the 
dead, are still perfect. The amphi- 
theatre, 20 years before, had been the 
scene of that sanguinary quarrel be- 
tween the people of Nuoena and the 
Pompeians, which induced Nero to de- 
prive the latter of theatrical amuse- 
ments for XO years (1748-1816). 

To ihe ^ . oi tXi^ wjy^^^^Xx^ ^«^ 
excavated in \lb4 \Jtifi Fomau Boarxum^ 
supposed \o Vw© 'ViW'O" «^ ^^"^"^^ laaxV^'v., 
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The StabiAn Gate, the excavation of 
which was completed in 1889, is one 
of the most interesting in Pompeii to 
the archaeologist on accjunt of the 
topographical inscriptions discovered 
there, as well as from the fact that it 
contains survivals of the pre-Roman 
period. 

Returning to the Stabian Baths, on 
the N.W., in the Vico del Lupanare, 
is a 

Tavern (Caupona), indicated by 
chequers painted on the doorposts. 
On the wall towards the street are 
painted two huge serpents, the ordi- 
naiT wamingto "Commit no nuisance." 

The interior consists of a number of 
small rooms with a kitchen behind. 

From the N. end of the street of the 
Lupanare, we turn 1. into that of the 
Hamjing Balcony {Balcone Pensile), On 
the rt. is the 

House of Camilliifl, peculiar in plan, 
with paintings of divinities on the 
walls. The adjoining building is the 

Honse of Diana. In the outer court 
are paintings of two serpents and an 
altar of the Lares; and on the walls 
two young cupids in a nest, the Rape 
of Helen, and Diana. 

Beyond, on the rt., is the 

'*'Hoii8e of the Baleony, important as 
showing how the upper floors of the 
Pompeian houses were arranged. Re- 
mains of a balcony projecting over the 
street were found in sitUj and fresh 
timbers having been substituted for 
those carbonised, the balcony has been 
restored. 

"We now turn 1. into the Street of 
Eumachia, On the 1. is the 

New House of the Chase, with a 
picture of Ariadne discovered by Bac- 
chus, on the rt. In the peristyle 
paintings of wQd animals. 

This house is bounded on the S. by 

the Street of Skeletons, so called from 

the curious discovery made iu it of 

human bodies embedded in the 

volcanic ashes, which have been so 

marvelloualy preserved. On digging 



among the ruins the workmen cut 
into what appeared to be a cavity, 
which Sig. Fiorelli thought must have 
formed the mould of a human body. 
Acting on this opinion, he had the 
cavity filled with liquid plaster of 
Paris. In this way tne casts of the 
various bodies now in the Museum were 
obtained, some of which appear to have 
died in convulsions, while others pre- 
sent traces of no such violent pangs in 
death. Continuing N. through the 
Vicolo dell* Eumachia and Vico Storto, 
and turning 1. into the Strada della 
Fortuna, we soon reach on the rt. the 

*House of the Fann, the largest and 
most magnificent of the Pompeian 
mansions, dating from the 2nd cent. B.C. 
It formed an entire block of buildings 
between four streets. The floors were 
decorated with some of the finest mo- 
saics found in Pompeii, all but one of 
which have been removed to Naples. 
The Exhedra had for its flooring the 
grand mosaic of the battle of Issus, and 
in front of it was the mosaic represent- 
ing the Nile, which has evident refer- 
ence to the worship of Osiris. On each 
side of the prothyrum or entrance are 
representations in stucco of a peristyle 
with pigmy columns ; the floor is paved 
with a handsome mosaic of triangular 
pieces of coloured marbles, and on the 
pavement in front of the house is the 
salutation •' Have." The court in the 
rear is surroimded by a portico of 48 
fluted Doric columns : beneath it are 
numerous amphorae still imbedded in 
the ashes which buried the city. 

Returning to the Strada della For- 
tuna, and proceeding "W., we reach a 
Quadrivium, with Sie remains of a 
Trinmphal Arch, on which stood the 
equestrian statue of Caligula, now in the 
Naples Museum. Traces of a service- 
pipe may be discerned upon it. 

On the 1., just before reaching the 
arch, is the 

*Temple of Fortuna, a small Corin- 
thian building) etectAd^^&^<5i\s»R3c«si- 
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temple. In the cella was found a 
female statue with the face sawed oSy 
no doubt one of the ready-made figures 
which were sold in this state by Roman 
sculptors, in order that the features of 
any particular goddess might be added 
at pleasure. Besides this there was a 
statue in a toga supposed to be Cicero. 
Nearly opposite is the 

*Hoii8e of the Tragic Poet, one of 

the most elegant private dwellings in 
Pompeii. It received its name from a 
painting representing a male figure 
reading from a scroll, and from a mo- 
saic of the Choragus instructing the 
actors, but especially from the beauti- 
ful paintings of the Homeric legends, 
now in the Naples Museum. It yielded 
an enormous treasure of jewellery and 
ornamental bronzes. The wall facing 
the street is divided into square panels 
painted red ; the door turned on pivots, 
the bronze sockets of which still remain. 
On the floor of the threshold was the 
mosaic of a dog chained, with the inscrip- 
tion Cave Cancnij now in the Museimi at 
Naples. Here were foimd some of the 
best of the Pompeian paintings. One 
of the walls of tJie principal apartment 
is divided into squares by perpendicular 
lines decorated with festoons and ara- 
besques, and supporting a rich fiicze 
representing a combat of Greeks and 
Amazons. In one of the larger rooms 
opening out of the inner court is a good 
black and white mosaic of birds and 
fishes, with a painting of Leda present- 
ing to her husband, Castor Pollux, and 
Helen, as new-bom birds in their nest. 
From the disturbed state of the ground 
near the house, it is certain that search 
had been made after the eruption for 
the treasures it contained. This is 
the house represented by Bulwer, in 
* The last Days of Pompeii,' as the 
house of Glaucus. 

Nearly opposite the House of the 
Tragic Poet are the 

*01d ThermsB or Small Baths, oc- 
cupying an entire block between four 
filets (54 yds. hy 67), The Ther- 
mw were supplied with water from a 
J^^f^rvoir at a short distance, the pipes 
^^^ns- corned across the street upon the 



Arch. Each set of baths was paved 
throughout with white and black mai* 
ble, and arranged on the same plab^ 
consisting of an unrobing room, a cold, 
a warm, and a vapour bath. Those 
for the men are the largest and most 
elegant. A vestibule, or atrium, sur- 
rounded by a portico, reached from the 
Vicolo deUe Terme, by a corridor or 
prothyrum in which 600 terra-cotta 
lamps were found, leads into the apo- 
dyterinm, an oblong chamber, with 
holes in the wall for pegs on which the 
clothes were hung after undressing, 
and with stone seats on three of its 
sides. The roof was vaulted, and 
lighted at one end by a window con- 
taining a single pane of glass 3 ft. 8 in. 
broad, 2 ft. 8 in. high, fragments of 
which were found upon the floor. 
Underneath this window, in a recess, 
is a large bearded mask, in stucco, 
with tiitons and water nymphs on 
each side of it. The roof was painted. 
Beneath the cornice is an arabesque 
frieze in relief on a red and blue ground, 
composed of griffons, chimaeras, vases, 
and lyres resting on two dolphins. At 
one end of this room is a small cham- 
ber, supposed to be a wardrobe. At the 
opposite extremity is the circular cold 
bath, or frigidarinm, a circulai* cham- 
ber in a good state of preservation, the 
walls stuccoed and painted yellow, 
with a bell-shaped roof, which was ap- 
parently painted blue, and lighted by a 
window near the top, and with four 
large semicircular niches in the walls. 
The cornice is decorated with reliefs in 
stucco on a red ground, representing 
Cupids and warriors engaged in a 
chariot and horse race. In the centre 
is the cold water basin of white marble, 
12 ft. 10 in. in diameter, and 2 fb. 9 in. 
deep, with two steps in iront of the 
entrance, and a low seat in the middle. 
The warm bath, or tepidarinm, is 
entered from the dressing room, and 
nearly corresponds with it in size. It 
has a vaulted ceiling painted red and 
blue, and covered with rich stucco 
ornaments in medallions, consisting 
cbiefty of ^guxea and foliage, with two 
very "kasi^oxQ-e TSifc^«2!X\otA oi Qt^K^xasej^^^ 
borne away \yj Vhft ^a:^^. 'ft^orw ^Qtia 
cornice oi t\xe icooi ^^ ^^> ^\iM2fiL Si^ 
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painted reel, ia divided into nuintrous 
nicliee by terracotta fl^uree of Atlasea 
or TelamoneSf whieh appear to have 
been covered with stucco and paioted. 
The niches aie supposed io hsTe held 
the oil vessels and the perfumes of the 
bathers. Along the sides of the room 
VDrc bronze beachea, three of whiofa 
may be still seen buhiud the bronze 
brazier, stflDding upon legs in imitation 
of those of a cow, an allusion probably 
to the person whose name is inscribed 
on them, M. Higidiia Vaccula, F^. 
At the end of the room is a lar^e bronze 
brazier, 7 ft.loQK and 2} ft. wide, lined 
with iron, but having bronze luirs to 
support the charcoal ', on the &oat i£ 
the figure of a cow in high relief, 
Fi-om this chamber we pass into the 
vapour-bath, or ealduiiun, the length 
of which, in accordance with Che pre- 
cept of Vitruviua, is twice its width. 

circular mcho, containing a marble 
baain or frj6rum 5^ ft- iu diameter, 
which held the warm water for ablu- 
tioQS ; around its rim is su inscription, 
in bronze letters, recording its erection 
at the cost of 750 sesterces (about 61.). 
At the other end of the chamber is the 
hot batb, 12 ft. long and about 2 R. 
deep, of white marble. The ceiling ia 
composed of transverse fluting; the 
cornice is supported by fluted painted 
pilasters. The temperature of the room 
was regulated by throe windows over 
the nicfie of the vase ; these were closed 
with plates of bronze, by means of 
chains. The walls and floor ore hollow, 
BO as t« allow hot air t« circulate freely 
from the rimoccs. 

The Woiaea's Baths are on tie other 
side of the furnaces, at the N,W. angle 
ef the building, and are not open to the 

Continuing along the Street of the 
Baths, and croaaing the end of the 
Str, FuUcnica, ve reach on the rt, 
tho 



■House of FanM, one of the largest of the 



any other, we have anneied a ground- 
plan of it.) The sides of the ground- 
Qoor alone the three streets are occupied 
entirely by shops, which we have 
Cicero's authority for describing as one 




,t lucrative iinda of property 
„ times. One of these ^wti^ 

It occupies an entire insula, (34) 1^5^9,15, ttoni. 'Coa wiiiaoNai"<a4SiKn. 
being surround^ bj streets and covers \ betweca i^ raii 'ins TOKiiwKm., '^.^?*"' 
an area of 100 yds. by 40. {Aa it gives \ Uea ftie ■vTO^ifve'urf * f''»™-i^<^™^^ 
s better idea of a Pompeian house Guuk \ lie bb^ ot "iSie -ewi6.\iK» <iv liia 
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another (26), is a bakehouse of the 
usual character, with the inscription Hie 
habitat ftdicitas : in the centre are three 
mills (a) ; the entrance to the oven 
(/) is flanked by three large vases, and 
in the left-hand comer is a kneading 
trough (c), with two coppers placed over 
furnaces. The principal entrance to 
the mansion is decorated with two 
Corinthian pilasters, and paved in 
mosaic. On the wall near it were 
painted in red letters the words Pansam 
Md, Paratvs Roqat. whence the 
name given to the house ; but it might 
as well have been called the house of 
Paratus, the inscription simply mean- 
ing that Paratus proposes Pansa as 
^dile. The interior presents the 
usual arrangement: — On the inner 
threshold of the vestibaliim (a) was a 
mosaic with the inscription Salve; 
this leads into the prothynun (1), and 
thence into the atrinm or cavssdUum 
(2) with an implnvinm in the centre 
(3), in coloured marbles, and with the 
ordinary apartments or sleeping-rooms 
(7) at the sides, followed by the alsB 
(4), the reception-roomB (8), the tabli- 
nam (5), and fauces (6), opening into 
an oblong peristylum (9) surrounded 
by a portico (once covered) of 16 fluted 
Ionic columns, with an open court con- 
taining flower-beds and a fish-pond in 
the centre (11). In the rt. hand 
comer of the peristyle is a private 
entrance and poBtionm (back door) (10), 
farther on a pantry (13), and beyond 
that again the triolininm (14), occupy- 
ing nearly the whole of one side of the 
peristyle. On the 1. of the peristyle 
are bedrooms (12). The oeons, or 
saloon (16) and fauces, or passages (17), 
lead into a portico of two stories (21), 
and thence into the garden (22), which 
was half as large as the dwelling part 
of the house, with a reservoir (27) and 
tank (28) in one comer, and a fountain 
in the centre. To the rt. of the oecus 
is a cabinet (20), and a lararinm (15) 
containing the household gods. To the 
1., opening out of the peristyle, is the 
Mtohen (IS), where some curious paint- 
m^ still remain representing the Lares, 
personi^ed by two serpents on each 
^'de of an altar, surrounded by the 
ements of a dinner, a pig for roasting, 



a ham, a stiing of mullets, a spitted 
eel, a boar*s head, thrushes, &c. An 
opening leads from the kitchen into a 
servants hall (19), with an entrance 
from the outside. Besides the shops 
already referred to, there were others in 
front (23, 25) and at the sides (29, 30, 
31, 32). 

We now turn to the rt. into the 
Consular Street, a long winding tho- 
roughfare leading to the Gate of Hercu- 
laneum and the Street of the Tombs. 
At one comer of the trivium is a Ther- 
mopolinm, or Tavemj a shop of the 
usual character, with a counter, upon 
which are still marks of the vessels 
that stood upon it, covered and faced 
with marble, and the walls painted in 
blue panels with red borders. In front 
of it is a Fountain, at the angle of the 
pavement^ consisting of a large square 
basin, and a relief of Ganymede. 

A short distance up the street is 
another trivium^ at the angle of which 
is an 

Apothecary's Shop. Beyond, on the 
1., is the 

House of Polybins, a large building 
of three stories, built on an elevation. 
The floor by which we enter is level 
with the street *Fine view over the 
sea. Opposite, on the rt., is a 

Blacksmith's Shop, consisting of two 
rooms ; in the front one was the forge. 
Passing on to the rt. the 

Academy of Music, so called because 
it was covered with paintings of musical 
instmments, we reach a 

Public Bakehouse, upon a large 
scale, and of elaborate construction. 
It has a court 12 yds. by 10, with 
square pillars to support the roof. 
Beyond the court is the bakehouse, 
containing four flour mills of lava. 
The lower part in the form of a cone, 
is fixed finnly in the ground. The 
upper, which is shaped externally like 
the compartments of an hour-glass, is 
hollow A mtemaHkY'^ yoX^ \rwo twv\Kfea»^ 
the one comcai to t^cfev^fe >2t^^ wsro.^ \5cift 
lower one ^ttinf^ wex ^Cfc^ft ^TQ\fe^%:v5i^ 
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of the solid cone beneath. In the room 
which is supposed to have served as a 
stable, a jaw-bone, and fragments of an 
ass*s skeleton^ were found, the animal 
having doubtless been employed to 
turn the mills. 

Crossing the end of the Viooletto di 
Mercurio, we reach, on the rt, the 

*House of Ballust, so-called from 
the inscription c. sallust, m.f., painted 
On the outer wall. It is surrounded 
on three sides by streets, the front of 
the ground -floor being occupied by 
shops. The entrance-door is flanked 
by pilasters with stucco capitals, one of 
which represents Silenus teaching a 
young fawn to play upon the pipe. 
On each side are shops, one for the sale 
of oil; the atrium has a fountain in 
tho centre, and an impluvium. The 
tablinum at the extremity of the atrium 
opens on a portico of fluted Doric 
columns, which borders a garden- 
ground, 70 ft. by 20. In one comer is 
a summer triclinium, and in the other 
a small stove for heating water, sup- 
posed to mark the position of a bath. 
On the rt. of the atrium is a Venereum, 
or more properly a Gynecceum — the 
hareem, in fact, or women*s apart- 
ments. It consists of a small court, 
surrounded by a portico of octagonal 
columns, a sacrarium dedicated to 
Diana, two sleeping-rooms at the sides 
with windows looking into the court, 
a triclinium, a kitchen, a water-closet, 
and a staircase leading to a terrace 
above the portico. Every part is 
elaborately decorated, and the paintings 
are appropriately expressive of the 
uses to which the apartments were 
applied. The walls of the court are 
painted black with rich gilt orna- 
ments; the columns are bright-red. 
The entire wall at the back of the 
court is covered with a large painting, 
representing the story of Diana and 
ActsBon. 

The next door, at the angle of the 
house of Sallust, leads to a 

Baker's Shop, containing mills, an 
oven with two troughs for water in 
front of it, kneading-room| ciatem, 
store-room, &c 



At the trivium formed by the June* 
tion of the Street of Narcissus with 
that of Herculaneum, is a Fountain^ 
a small basin, with a casteilnmj or 
circular-headed reservoir. The L hand 
branch of the streets leads to the so* 
called 

Custom House, Telonium, or Ponde* 
rarium, a court on the rt., which ob- 
tained its name on the false supposi- 
tion that weights, including the very 
large steelyard now at Naples, were 
found there. Fiorelli thinks it was a 
shrine, and denies the legend of the 
weights, which he positively states 
were found elsewhere. (See Fiorelli, 
Pompei, p. 81.) Opposite, on the 1. of 
the street, is the 

Honse of Three Floors, so called 
from the floors having been preserved 
entire. The arcades in the large 
Corinthian peiistyle have square aper- 
tures for windows which appear to 
have been glazed. Beyond, on the rt., 
is the 

House of the Surgeon, a single 
atrium with numerous small rooms at 
the sides and a garden behind; the 
walls of the former painted with ar- 
chitectural designs, arabesques, and 
compartments containing figures. This 
house is probably of very old construc- 
tion, and is built of massive limestone. 
The next building on the rt. is the 

House of the Vestals, occupying the 
whole space between two streets. A 
portion of the mosaic pavement with 
the word Stilve, still remains at the 
threshold of the second house, to wel- 
come the visitor. At the extremity of 
the house is a lararium, with three 
niches, containing an altar. Next on 
the rt. is a 

Thermopolinm, a house for the sale 
of hot dnnks, with numerous apart- 
ments in the rear, which served pro- 
bably as drinking-rooms. Opposite a\L 
the L^ ^\o«i^ \o m<fe ^laXfc^Ss^'^'^ 
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On the rt of the peristyle a flight of 
stairs leads to the upper floors, where 
the apartments of the females probably 
were. On the L are the baths, the 
dining-room, a gallery overlooking 
the garden, the reception-room, and an 
open loggia, which commanded a view 
of the sea, all decorated with graceful 
arabesques and other ornaments. Open- 
ing out of the peristyle is a semicir- 
cular room, looking on a garden: it 
was probably the bedchamber of the 
master. Alongside is a small room for 
the servant in attendance, and before it 
the Procaeton or antechamber. Close 
to the street is a staircase leading to a 
court on a lower level, which contained 
the kitchens and other domestic oflices. 
A long corridor runs from one side of 
this court to the portico surrounding 
the garden, for the use of the servants ; 
on the other side is a staircase for the 
use of the family. In the centre of the 
garden are the ruins of a fountain and 
an oblong square space surrounded by 
columns, which appear to have sup- 
ported a treUis. In the outer wall of 
the portico is the garden-gate, which 
opened upon a flight of steps leading 
towards the sea. On the N. side of the 
portico is a large hall representing the 
Tablinum, opening on a long gallery 
overlooking the garden, and command- 
ing a magnificent view over the bay, 
Sorrento, and Capri. At a lower level 
is a dark cloister of three sides ap- 
proached by a flight of steps : it is sup- 
posed to have served as a wine-cellar. 
Here the members of the family seem to 
have taken refuge, as eighteen skeletons 
of women and children were found near 
the entrance. After they had perished, 
probably from suffocation, the floor of 
the cellar was inundated with a fine 
alluvium, which took casts not only of 
the form of their bodies, but even of 
the most delicate texture of the linen 
which they wore, and of the jewelleiy 
which adorned their persons — one, the 
cast of the bosom of a young girl, is 
preserved in the Museum at Naples. 
Another skeleton, supposed to have 
been that of the owner of the villa, was 
^(fpd, with that of an attendant, near 
fbe garden-gate, the one still holding 
» 'U grasp a key, the other carrying 
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a purse containing 100 gold and silver 
coins of the reigns of Kero, Vitellius, 
Vespasian, and Titus. 

The street of the tombs was a con- 
tinuation of the Via Domitiana, a 
branch road leaving the Via Appia at 
Sinuessa (Rte. 12). Crossing to the 
opposite side we find the 

Tomb of Arrins Diomedes and his 
family, a solid building of rubble-work 
and stucco, with a f&qide 12 feet high, 
in which two pilasters support a pedi- 
ment, giving it the appearance of a small 
temple. The fasces under the inscrip- 
tion show that the deceased was a chief 
magistrate; they are reversed, denoting 
death. Outside the low wall of the 
enclosure are two funereal hermes, the 
backs of which are carved in imitation 
of hair. One of them bears the name 
of the eldest son, Marcus Arrius, the 
other that of Arria, a daughter who 
died in her eighth year. In a niche 
close by is the cippus of AT. Velasius 
Oraius, who died at the age of 12. 
Near it are the ruined tombs of Saivius, 
who died at the age of five, and of 
ServUia, Next comes the oblong 

Tomb of Ceius and Labeo, orna- 
mented with pilasters which supported 
a rich entablature and statues, as shown 
by the fragments which were foimd 
about it Beyond is the well preserved 
and elegant 

*Tomb of the LibeXlsB, built of 
travertine in the form of a pedestal of 
a column, 16 ft. high, with a moulding 
and cornice, and a long inscription, 
from which it appears that Marcus 
Alleius Liabella died a decurion (mem- 
ber of the Town Council) at 17. 

In the angle between two streets is 
the 

Tomb of the marble door, built of 
tufa, in the style of opus reticulaium. 
It was entered by a marble door, which 
worked upon bronze pivots, and was 
closed by a ring of the same material, 
with iron handles, of which we still 
Bee the traL|5;Qieii\A TVks\j^ m \Vv« Tc^oxble. 
The mteriox ia «^ wcoaSL «w^«i^ ^-^xs^.- 
chral ^OQibeT, ea xaa^ 'Vi^ ^««^ ^Qmwmj^ 
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die hole in the rear, about 6 ft. 
square, lighted by a window. 

A small square enclosure beyond this 
tomb was once supposed to be an Z7s- 
trinum, or place for burning the dead 
bodies, but it is now generally admitted 
that the true Ustrinum of Pompeii has 
not yet been discovered. We now 
come to a 

Suburban Inn, consisting of a long 
portico and shops of a very ordinary 
character. The supposition that it 
was an inn rests only on the discovery 
of some fragments of a cart, the 
skeleton of a mule or horse with a 
bronze bit, and various utensils. Be- 
yond these ruins is the 

Tomb of the Glass Amphora, so 
called from the beauti^ amphora of 
blue glass, with white figures m relief, 
found here, and now in the Naples 
Museum. It is a square monument, 
with pyramidal steps. Behind it is the 

House of the Mosaic Colnmns, a 
confused mass of ruins, having a re- 
cessed '*'fountain inlaid with mosaic, a 
chapel with its altar, and two flights 
of stairs. Returning to the street we 
reach a 

Hemicyole, or deep semicircular seat, 
with a vaulted roof ornamented by 
pilasters in two rows. Close by is the 
ruined 

Tomb of the Garlands, on a lofty 
basement, with Corinthian pilasters 
sustaining festoons of flowers. 

A little farther on, close to the road 
which turns off under the city walls to 
Nola, is the ruined 



Cenotaph of Terentins Felix, a square 
basement with an inscription. 

Having now completed our exami- 
nation of the most important buildings, 
we retrace our steps through the (rate 
of Herculaneum and return almost in a 
straight direction S. to the Forum. 
The traveller who has leisure to explore 
the city yet further may turn 1. at t\ie 
second trivium beyond the gate into t^e 
Vicoietto di MeroMio. a windine street 
iS, Italy.'] ^ 



traversing this part of the town at rt. 
angles to the street of Herculaneum ; 
and, crossing the Strada di FidUmica^ 
notice on the 1. the 

House of Hercules, with a fa9ade 
painted in red, yellow, and white 
lozenges. In the garden is a lararium. 

The next cross street is the important 
Street of Mercury^ leading from the city 
walls to the Forum. "We follow it to 
the 1., and begin on the rt. with the 

*Hoiise of Castor and Follnx, con- 
sisting of two distinct dwellings, sepa^ 
rated by a peristyle, which seems to 
have been common to both. The facade 
is unusually decorated ; the stucco with 
which it is covered being worked in 
panels and cornices, formed by stamped 
ornaments of the same material picked 
out with colour. At the entrance door- 
way is a relief of Mercury running 
away with a purse. On the sides of 
the vestibule are paintings of the Dio- 
scuri. The atrium, 40 ft. on each side, 
has a Corinthian peristyle of 1 2 columns, 
with an impluviiun and fountain in the 
centre. The walls, which are coloured 
red and yellow, are covered with paint- 
ings of arabesques, landscapes and 
figures. Beyond this is the tablinum, 
with its pavement of white mosaic 
edged with black, the walls decorated 
with brilliancy. In a room to the rt. 
are paintings of the Birth of Adonis, 
and Hippolytus and Pheedra. In the 
rear is a Doric colonnade opening upon 
a garden to the 1. of which is a painting 
of Apollo and Daphne. Further on is 
the handsome Court of the Piscina, 
surrounded by a colonnade with antm 
(square pillars) at the angles; the 
centre at the end was occupied by a 
fish-pond with a fountain, the rest was 
surrounded by a flower-garden. At the 
extremity of the court is a lar&^e tri- 
clinium, which was closed by folding 
doors, whose marble sockets are stifi 
visible. Next comes the 

Souse of the Centaur, where nume- 
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still viftible ; a ix)om with Grecian 
pilasters and a Doric cornice; and a 
triclinium with a window looking out 
upon a garden, ruined by the fall of the 
cellars beneath it. The next entrance 
leads to the 

*Hoii8e of Meleager. At the en- 
trance are paintings of Meleager and 
Mercmy. The handsome atrium has 
an impluyium remarkable for its foun- 
tain and pedestal of marble9» with a 
marble table behind, resting upon 
winged griffins. Passing from the 
atrium, we reach the finest peristylum 
which has been discovered at Pompeii 
(73 ft. by 60). The holes in the marble 
threshold show that it was separated 
from the atrium by a door of four 
folding leaves. The spacious area con- 
tains 24 columns: the impluvium in 
the centre was evidently used as a fish- 
pond, and the water of the fountain fell 
over six steps, forming a miniature 
cascade. Along the margin is still to 
be seen a deep channel in which were 
found remains of shrubs. A wall on 
the 1. has a painting of the Judgment 
of Paris. At the back of the peristyle, 
facing the fountain, are two noble 
apartments, one of which is remarkable 
for its tiers of columns. The upper one 
is surmounted by a gallery, which rests 
on arches springing from the capitals of 
the lower columns, the arches being 
small segments of a circle; the onlj 
instance, perhaps, in a building of this 
date, in which the architrave was 
abandoned, in order that the columns 
might be united by a series of arches. 
At the extremity of the mansion on 
this side is a second triclinium, paved 
in mosaic (1829). 

Returning down the opposite or W. 
side of the street we notice close to the 
city walls the 

""House of Apollo, with richly painted 

walls, and a garden decorated with 

Bacchanalian garlands. In the first 

court is a representation of Apollo, 

holding in one hand a globe, and in the 

other a whip. In a small room at the 

comer of the inner court j are paintings 

^^■^poUo, Venus, and Juno, with good 

architectural decorations. Near it are 



remains of a fountain in mosaic and 
shell-work. There is a pretty octagonal 
cascade fountain in the 2nd court, the 
walls of which are painted to represent 
a garden with different kinds of birds ; 
round the fountain are pedestals for 
smaU statues. 

Next follow two houses, of which 
the second, that of Tnachm and lo^ has 
a good marble table in the atrium. 
Next comes the 

House of Adonis, so called from a 
large painting on the wall of the garden, 
representing *Adoni8 wounded by the 
wUd boar and comforted by Venus, 
with Cupids bandaging his wounded 
leg. Another, in the room on the 
opposite side of the court, represents 
the story of Hermaphroditus : but both 
have sunered considerably from expo- 
sure to the atmosphere. 

Continuing to the comer of the street, 
we turn to the 1., and beyond the first 
crossing, enter on the 1. die 

House of tlie Labyrinth, a large 
building, deriving its name from the 
mosaic of Theseus killing the Minotaur, 
on the pavement. One of the rooms 
has preserved some traces of its paint- 
ings, among which are Ariadne and the 
Rape of Europa. The inner court of 
this fine house is surrounded by fluted 
columns. Out of it opens a large tri- 
clinium, having four columns on each 
side, an unusual thing in Pompeian 
architecture. In a passage leading to 
the peristyle is a terra-cotta window 
perforated with holes. 

Returning to the Street of Mercury, 
at the comer on the 1. is a 

*Thenuopoliam or Tavern, In the 
room opening upon the street is a 
counter covered with marble, beyond 
which opens the bar-parlour. The 
walls are decorated with a drinking 
scene, in which two of the men wear 
capotes like the fishermen of the present 
day ; the liquor is served in a basin like 
a punch-bowl, and drinking-horns are 
used instead of glasses. On a row of 
pegs a\>ove ace «\is^Tid&^^^T\.Q\i& kinds 
of eata\>\es, soma oi ^em ^T^^^uecv^i^ Va. 
nets, and one ^«nsi% aomax^^eaJ^J^as^^ 
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to a string of sausages ; the scratches 
on the wall look very like the landlord's 
score. Another painting represents a 
cart with a huge wine-skin bag, from 
which a man and a boy are filUng 
amphorae. 

A door leading out of the first room 
on the rt. communicates with the 

House of the Fiye Skeletons, where 
are some paintings representing the 
Rape of Helen, Hector and Aiidro- 
mache, &c. Opposite is the 

*Hoiise of the Small Fountain, with 
a staircase on the rt. of the entrance. 
In the centre of the inner peristyle is 
a ♦fountain encrusted with mosaics and 
shell-work, of which the leaden pipes 
and brass cocks are still visible. The 
water issued from the mouth of a comic 
mask. There is a ruined painting of 
the birth of Bacchus, besides several 
good landscapes, the best of which is a 
Harbour, on the 1. Here was found 
the bronze Boy with a Goose, now at 
Naples, replaced on the spot by a copy. 

Beyond, on the same side, is the 

House of the Great Fountain, a 

handsome but irregular atrium, 50 ft. 
by 40, with a ♦fountain in the centre 
of the peristyle, consisting of a large 
semicircular niche, encrusted with mo- 
saics and diell-work, and ornamented 
with comic masks of marble. The water 
issued from beneath a mosaic mask, and 
fell in a tiny cascade^ Next following 
is the 

Fxillonica,or House of the Dyers and 
Scourers, which has made us acquainted 
with one of Uie important Roman trades. 
It has an atrium surrounded by a por- 
tico, with a fountain between two of 
the pilasters, on which open numerous 
apartments containing fire-places for 
hot water, and ovens for drying the 
cloth. The vats for the dyes have 
mostly been removed, and the New 
FuUonica (see below) is now more in- 
teresting. Opposite on the 1. is the 

House of the Anelior, so called from 
a mosaic of an anchor at the entrance. 
It has an oblong portico supported by 



columns, overlooking a garden sur- 
rounded by niches and pedestals ttr 
statues, with an JBdicula or snvall 
temple between two fountains at its 
extremity. 

"We now turn 1. into the Strada della 
Fortuna. On the opposite side of the 
street are five houses, commencing with 
the 

House of the Blaok Walls, so called 
from the delicate and graceful orna- 
ments in one of the apartments repre- 
senting Cupids on black ground. The 

House of the Figured Capitals has 
pilasters at tbe entrance with capitals 
representing Fauns and Bacchantes. 
The 

House of the Grand Buke of Tus- 
cany has an elegant blue and white 
mosaic fountain. The 

House of Ariadne, extending from 
the Street of Fortune to the Street 
of the Augustals, from which is an en- 
trance to it, is remarkable for the 
elegance of its internal arrangement, 
for the sacrarium, the garden tricli- 
nium, and several interesting paintings. 
The 

House of the Chase is so called from 
the hunting scenes and wild-beast fights 
depicted on one side of the peristyle. 

Returning into the Street of Fortune, 
we pass the Vice Storto, and reach the 
quadricium^ caused by the junction of 
the Streets of Fortune, of Stabiae, and 
of Nola. Here is the usual fountain, 
and a domestic altar. Close by is one 
of the piers of an aqueduct. On the 1. 
is the 

House of Orpheus, so called from a 
colossal figure of Orpheus in fresco on 
the wall of the peristyle. Here also is 
a bust of Vesonius Primus on a pe- 
destal of cipollino. The dog in a glass 
case in the Museum was found in front 
of this house. Fiulher on is the ♦Kew 
Fullonica, in which the pipes for cc^xjl- 
veyiii^ t\ift "TT^Xfex \ft *Ock& ^^wis>ss%^'%i^a» 
ate 6\aX\. -^T^^a. K\. 'Ocia ^-^^ ^"^ *^^ 
street oti ^^ V V^ ^ \^^'^y5 ""^^^^ 
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Continuing along the Street of Nola, 
in a straight line from that of Fortune, 
we have on the 1. the 

House of the Bronze Bull, painted 
with garlands of fruit and flowers. 
Further on to the rt. stands the 

*Hoase of the Centenary, so called 
because it was discovered in 1879 (see 
p. 106). It is one of the best decorated 
houses in the city, and should on no 
account be passed over. On the 1. of 
the entrance is a prettily painted room 
with black walls, and on the rt. some 
curious figures of dwarfs walking on 
stilts, and other subjects. At the end 
is a room painted in imitation of an 
aquarium, below which a passage leads 
to some underground chambers. 

The Oate of Nola is a single arch still 
entire, 21 ft. high and 12 wide. It is 
not at right angles with the direction 
of the wsB, but cuts through it diagon- 
ally in a line with the street. The 
keystone of the arch on the city side 
has a head of Minerva sculptured on 
it. The ancient road descends in a 
tortuous direction from this gate to the 
suburb and plain. 

We now return to the quadrivium, 
and turn to the 1. down the Street of 
StabisB. The first cross street to the 
rt. is the Via PansttierL On its left- 
hand side is the 

House of Gayins Bnfias. A narrow 
prothyrum leads into an atrium with a 
fountain, out of which a wide tablinum 
Mid fauces open into a viridarium sur- 
roimded by a Doric portico. In one 
of the courts is a deep well. Next but 
one on the L is the 

House of the Dealer in Karbles, or 
of Popidius PriaouSf having a large inner 
court surrounded by fluted Doric co- 
lumns; beneath are several subterra- 
nean diambers, in one of which is a 
deep well, and a small shrine of the 
household gods. Large slabs of cipol- 
J/no, green serpentine, and bigio brec- 
c/aio, are still lying in the further 
court. Nearly opposite ia the 
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Honse of Cains Memmins. In the 
principal court is a handsome foot of a 
marble table. 

We now reach the Vico Storto, run- 
ning from the Street of Fortune, and 
turn down it to the 1. The first build- 
ing on the 1. is a Bakehonse with an 
oven and four miUs, one with the letters 
I H engraved. 

Turning to the 1., at the end of this 
lane into the Street of the Augustals, 
on the 1. is the 

^Honse of the Bear. This dwelling 
is remarkable for its long and elegant 
prothyrum, opening on the street, the 
walls of which, painted yellow, have 
some gracefrd female figures and elegant 
arabesque decorations. At the entrance 
is a mosaic pavement of a Bear seated, 
with the word fface above. Out of the 
court that follows opens a small tri- 
cliniimi, with paintings of a female 
beside an open chest, holding a swathed 
child, and of a shepherd reclining on a 
rock. The tablinum has a handsome 
marble and mosaic pavement, and opens 
behind on an artificial garden, painted 
to resemble plants and trellis work, 
surrounding a very elegant fountain in 
mosaic and shell-work, on which is a 
figure of Neptune standing in the sea 
surrounded by fishes and aquatic birds, 
and above a recumbent one of a Nymph 
or Nereid. 

"We continue along the Street of the 
Augustals to the Street of 8tabia3, up 
which we turn to the 1. The large 
building at the comer, with an entrance 
from both streets, is the 

Honse of Paqoins Procnlns, with 
several shops close by. Opposite, on 
the £. side of the Street of Stabia}, is 
the closed 

*House of Marons Lnoretins, which 
the custodian will open if desired. It 
has a triclinium of great magnificence, 
and a reception-room or tablinum open- 
ing upon a peristyle and garden. A 
peculiarity in the arrangement is that 
the peristyle is considerably higher than 
the atrium ttnd. taibUxvum.. The atrium 
is paved m moaaac^ ojid. ^•et ^^i2^& oil ^<^ 
entire "buXW^f^ aro 'bi'^^ ^%fc««\fc\ 
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with paintings. In the small sleeping- 
rooms are paintings representing Cupid 
riding on a Dolphin, hearing a letter 
from Galatea to Polyphemus; the 
favourite subject of Venus fishing; a 
Narcissus ; Victory in her car ; Cupids 
swimming; and several landscapes. 
The triclinium has a picture of a bac- 
chanalian procession, with Victory re- 
cording on a shield liie exploits of the 
triumphant demi-god. The tablinum 
is paved with coloured marbles, ar- 
ranged in checquers. The garden. or 
viridarium contains a mosaic fountain 
with the leaden pipes which brought 
the water to it, and their bronze cocks, 
still well preserved; a small marble 
statue of Silenus ; and an impluvium, 
surroimded by small indifferent statues 
of fanciful design. A second triclinium 
opened into the viridarium on the rt. 
The second and third floors were ap- 
proached by a broad staircase. Near 
the foot of the stairs was found a letter 
painted on the wall, with writing ma- 
terials, and the name and rank of the 
owner of the house on the superscrip- 
tion : M. Lucretio Flam. Martis DecU" 
rioni Pompei. 

At a distance of two blocks N.E. of 
this mansion, entered from the Strada 
di Nola, is the Casa del Centenario, 
which contains a large peristyle, and 
several rooms adorned with good paint- 
ings, among which are Theseus and the 
Minotaur, and Orestes with his Mend 
Pylades and his sister Iphigenia. 

We now return to the Street of the 
Augustals, and pass a 

Bakehouse, in which, on the L, is a 
leaden cistern for water. Beyond, at 
the next comer, is the 



House of the Bndder and Trident, 

so called from the handsome black Mo- 
saic on the entrance floor. "Within, on 
the 1., is a curious small apartment 
reached by steps, and decorated with 
stuccoes and paintings, and a good mo- 
saic floor. Between these steps and 
the entrance a room opens on to a sub- 
terranean passage and cellars, where 
numerous ampborsd were found. 



We now turn to the L down tb^e 



Street of the Lupanar. Facing the 
quadrivium is the counter of a wine- 
shop, with vases built into it. First on 
the rt is the 

'"Honse of the Tnller, a very hand- 
some dwelling, which, from me fur- 
naces and leaden vats still remaining 
in stYtf, appears to have been the resi- 
dence of a fuller or laundry-man. The 
principal heating apparatus, or vase for 
boiling water, is of lead, on which and 
upon Sie adjoining wall are still traces 
of soot from the fire. The comer house 
on the rt. is the 

Lupanar, which the guide will open 
on request. The interior is divided off 
into small cells or chambers, with a 
stone couch in each ; on the walls are 
numerous graffiti or scratched inscrip- 
tions, which, as well as the paintings 
over the entrances, are of a character 
which has stamped the building as a 
house of ill-fame. They are however 
very little worse than many of the 
others. Further on to the rt. are two 
large yellow snakes on red ground, and 
above them a caution to loiterers : 
Otiosis locus hic non est, disckde 
MORATOB. Immediately opposite stands 
the 

''House of Silicas, with the mosaic 
inscription ScUve lucru on the floor of 
the prothyrum. From the large atrium 
opens on the 1. a handsome exhedra, the 
walls of which are decorated with 
^paintings of the Drunken Hercules, 
the Building of the Walls of Troy, and 
Vulcan presenting to Thetis the Armour 
of Achilles, the shield in the latter 
composition having upon it the Signs 
of the Zodiac encircling serpents. Of 
smaller subjects are several landscapes 
in an almost Chinese style, and above 
a deep and elegant frieze representing 
animals and arabesques on a dark 
ground ; in the court is a good marble 
fountain. Beyond the tablinum is a 
garden. From this garden a door leads 
1. into the 
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opposite the House of Lucretius. A 
handsome peristyle of 10 columns oc- 
cupies the whole width of the huilding, 
the portico supporting on three sides a 
covered terrace. In the atrium are an 
impluyium in marble, and a handsome 
marble table with a lustral basin be- 
neath. 

Near this is a marble counter in 
which are built nine earthen jars : on 
the wall of the room behind is scratched 
the first line of the JEneid—Alma Vi- 
lumqve cano Tlo — r being replaced by I. 



ROUTE 6. 

CASTELLAMMARE TO SORRENTO. — CAR- 
RIAGE ROAD. 

Carriages at the stat. or in the town, 
2 horses, 6 frs., 1 horse, 3 frs., with a 
fir. to the driver. 

The road from Castellammare to 
(11 m.) Sorrento is one of the finest 
drives in this beautiful region. It is 
carried boldly along the cliffs which in 
many places rise perpendicularly from 
the sea, and, like the moimtains be- 
hind, are of Umestone, which forms the 
fundamental rock on the side of the 
Bay of Naples. The old mule-track 
over the heights is rough, but affords 
even grander views. It mounts the 
cliffe behind the church of Pozzano, 
and descends to Meta in 3 hrs. 

On leaving Castellammare the road 
passes below the Convent of Pozzano, 
and traverses the headland of Capo 
d' Orlando. In the sea at its base rise 
numerous mineral springs, emitting a 
most fetid odour of sulphuretted hy- 
drogen gaa. 



4 m. Vtco and Equa^ two towns 
separated by a deep ravine, form one \ pexox Antonmxva 



united comune under the name of Vieo 
Eqnense (11,208), recalling the VicxMS 
JEqtiantts of the Romans. The road 
traverses Vico, situated upon a rocky- 
eminence, surrounded by olive-groves, 
which produce excellent oil. It was 
built by Charles II. on the ruins of the 
ancient city which had been destroyed 
by the Goths, and was the favourite 
residence of that monarch and of other 
kings of Naples. The principal church 
contains the tomb of Gaetano Filangieriy 
the celebrated author of the Scienza 
della Legislazione (1788). A splendid 
carriage road leads hence S.E. over 
the mountains to (6 m.) Poaitano 
(Rte. 8). 

Beyond Vico the road crosses a deep 
ravine by a handsome viaduct of five 
double arches. Soon after, a steep 
path on the L ascends to the village of 
Albero, descends on the opposite side of 
the hill, and rejoins the high road at 
Meta. The view from the top of the 
pass over the Piano di Sorrento will 
well repay the additional fatigue. 
From the bridge, leaving on the rt the 
Marina of SeianOf a pretty village with 
a picturesque Martello tower, and 
some house with arcades and flat roofs, 
the road ascends, amongst vineyards 
and olive plantations, over the I'unia 
di Scutolo, whence we look down upon 
the whole expanse of the Piano di 
Sorrento, an irregular plain of about 
3 m. in length, nearly 300 ft. above 
the level of the sea, and protected by 
an amphitheatre of hills from the £. 
and S. winds, to both of which nearly 
all the other places in the Bay of 
Naples are more or less exposed. It is 
intersected bv numerous ravines or 
picturesque wmding gorges, which are 
worn deep by the torrents from the 
neighbouring mountains, and are fre- 
quently covered, where there is suffi- 
cient soil, with orange and olive trees. 
The plain presents the appearance of 
one vast garden, in which the pome- 
granate, mulberry, fig, and apple, are 
mingled with the aloe, olive, coroba, 
and acacia.. 

Its saVxiiJantY ^^ ^^1 vorawasi^*^ 
by I3ie "Bjomosv ^V^«tfi\«Ska. ^\>m> ^2hsi- 
T^Tw An.tonm\va Yvo&^w^ \i«!v\.\a*^\f3 
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Galen for the benefit of his health; 
Augustus resided here for the same 
purpose; Marcus Agrippa and Pollius 
Felix had villas in the plain, and the 
wine of the district is repeatedly praised 
by the poets (Ovid. 3fet. xv. 709; 
Martial. X. ex.; Hon. Sat. ii. iv. 
55). 

bescending from the Punta di 
Scutolo, we enter 

7 m. Meta (7229), at the E. ex- 
tremity of the Piano, a clean and 
thriving town with two small sandy 
coves, or Marinas. The church of the 
Madonna del Lavuro, before which the 
road passes, is supposed to occupy the 
site of a Temple of Minerva. The 
deep ravine of Meta, excavated in 
the volcanic tufii, here extensively 
quarried as building stone, is crossed 
by the PonU Maggiore, near which an 
ancient cemetery was discovered- 
Here the road to Amalfi diverges to 
the L (Rte. 8). We then pass the 
three almost contiguous villages of 

Carotto, stretching almost in a 
straight line from tke hills to the 
Marina di Ciissuno^ 

Poizopiano, remarkable for its rich 
orange gardens, and 

8aat* Agnello, with a large church. 
We next observe to the 1. the Villa 
Guarracino on the slope of the hill, 
commanding a noble view of the coast, 
and on the rt. the Villa Rubinacci. 
Traversing the long uninteresting sub- 
urb, we reach 

80SBZKT0 (9000), the ancient Sur- 
rentum, an episcopal city with several 
Roman remains, celebrated in all ages 
for its beauty, the birthplace of Tasso, 
and a favourite resort of Neapolitans in 
the summer. It is situated on a broad 
terrace of volcanic rocks which rise 
perpendicularly from the water's edge, 
and are intersected, at right angles to 
the sea, by numeroxis deep narrow 
gullies. Tne city is partly surrounded 
bjr mediasval wafls, and is approached 
6vin the K by a, bridge resting on double 
juvbes, of which the foundatioiis at least 



are of Roman construction. The *ravine 
spanned by this bridge is not only 
extremely picturesque, but is in itself 
a natural wonder, and is best examined 
from the grounds of the ViUa de 
Angelis. There is reason to believe 
that part of it was destroyed by an 
irruption of the sea in the catastrophe 
which overwhelmed Pompeii ; for many 
substructions are now visible below the 
cliffs on which the present town is 
situated, while an ancient road and 
extensive masses of masonry are com- 
pletely covered by the water. In the 
middle ages Sorrento was an indepen- 
dent republic, but it subsequently fell 
under the power of the Dukes of 
Naples, and shared the fortunes of that 
citv. 

The existing Roman remtdns consist 
almost entirely of columns and other 
architectural fragments, taken from 
some ancient temple, and built up into 
the various churches of the town ; but 
the water supply is still derived from 
ancient Roman cisterns situated nearly 
opposite the Hotel Victoria. These 
are well worth a visit. One of them 
has a very remarkable echo. Some 
Roman relics may be discovered in the 
cathedral, the archbishop's place, the 
church of S. Antonino, and here and 
there even in the street. The so-called 
ruins of temples, baths, and villas, are 
generally insignificant and doubtful. 

Sorrento is perhaps chiefly famous 
as the birthplace of Torquato Tasso, 
March 11, 1544. The poet's house is 
now converted into the H6tel Tasso, 
but the cliff has been so much under- 
mined by the sea, that the chamber 
formerly shown as that in which Tasso 
was bom has disappeared. There are 
probably few material traces of the 
original house; a bust in one of the 
rooms is the only memorial of the 
poet himself, while an antique one of 
a Roman senator, in a saloon upstairs, 
is shown as that of his father, Bernardo. 
Tasso returned to this spot in 1592, 
after his seven years' captivity at 
Ferrara, disguised in the dress of a 
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From this sister the property des- 
cended to the Bukes of Laurito. A 
statue of Tasso has been erected by 
public Bubscriptiofn in the Piazza. A 
curious relic of the poet exists in the 
form of a pianoforte, one of the oldest 
in Europe, now in possession of a 
private family at Sorrento, who claim 
descent from Tasso. 

On the 1. in the main street, 3 min. 
W. of the Piazza, is 

The Cathedral, on the site of an 
ancient temple, with an episcopal 
throne, the canopy over which is sup- 
ported by two marble pillars found 
among the ruins. There is a 16th. 
cent. Florentine relief of Christ with 
the Cross, in the first chapel on the rt., 
and some rude ones of the Apostles 
and Annunziation. The pulpit has 
two ancient columns of Greek marble. 
In the Sacristy is an interesting crozier 
of the 15th cent. Close by is the 
Archbishop's Palace, with four large 
columns at its entrance. 

In a side street to the rt, a little 
further on, is an elegant Loggia, called 
La Sedile ; it is supposed to have been 
used as a place of assembly by the old 
aristocratic families. Over its Lombard 
arches is a handsome frieze. It has 
been converted into a sort of Museum, 
and contains a mutilated Egyptian 
kneeling figure of black granite, with 
an inscription of the reign of Sethi I. 
the father of Rameses II. of the 19th 
djnaasty (ci'rc. 1400 b.c.), one of the 
best periods of Egyptian art. Here 
also are several Koman reliefs and 
inscriptions ; one represents a battle of 
the Amazons, another the Rape of the 
Sabines : together with some curious 
reliefs of Griffins, winged Pegasi, and 
Eagles, the latter of an early Christian 
period, 8th or 9th cent. 

In a piazza 3 min. to the £. is the 
church of Sant' Antonino, erected on 
an ancient edifice. It is a basilica with 
14 columns of granite, cipoliino, and 
grey marble, and includes a lower 
church with six ancient columns, and 
numerous votive pictures of ship- 
fmffcAs. 

The municipality of Sorrento has 
establiabed an Art School in the old 
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monastery of Sant' Antonino, with the 
view of improving the fretwork and 
inlaid wood-work, which is now the 
chief industry of the town. ^ This 
school is well worthy of a visit, the 
work executed there being very fine 
indeed. 

The short walks in the neighbour- 
hood of Sorrento are not generally 
attractive, the narrow lanes being 
bordered by interminable tufa walls. 
The ravines to which they often lead 
are, however, very curious and charac- 
teristic. Their wildness and gloom 
explain the superstition of the pea- 
santry, who consider them to be peopled 
with ^blins, and at night kindle a 
lamp m the little oratories which are 
built in their recesses for the purpose 
of scaring away the spirits, which they 
call MorujLcelli. 

The longer excursions are of great 
interest and beauty. Following for 
^ hr. the carriage road to Massa, a 
path on the rt. leads down in 10 min. 
to the 

Capo di Sorrento. This headland is 
a conspicuous object from the town, 
and forms the W. extremity of the bay. 
The flat rocks close to the sea are 
covered with Roman remains, the 
names assigned to which are purely 
conjectural. This excursion may also 
be made in a rowing boat, and com- 
bined with a visit to the interesting 
Bagno delta Begina Giovanna, an ancient 
piscina, and to the caves in the cliiF 
below the Villa Cocumella. Smooth 
water for both is necessary. 

Leaving Sorrento by the same road, 
soon after passing a scanty waterfall, 
we turn to ttie 1. up a pathway and 
continue to ascend, avoiding tracts to 
the rt., which lead to the Telegrafo, 
At (35 min.) Priora the path turns 
sharp to the rt., and in f hr. reaches the 
*Deserto, formerly a large Franciscan 
monastery, now converted into a 
School. The roof (small fee) com- 
mands a magnificent view of the two 
bays, Capri, Massa, Sorrento, and 
Monte S. Angelo. 10 min. S.E. is the 
pretty "vWVa.^© oi S. Agata, whence 
Sorrento mayX^e t^^^mi^V^ ^^ v'^ ti^>^ 
carriage roa^, ox \s^ a «.\fte^ ^otasKDJa^ 
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path of an hour, passing through 
Tigliana. 

The walk from S. Agata may he 
prolonged E. to the Telegrafo di Mare 
Cuccola, along a heautiful pathway, the 
iinest point in which is a rocky head- 
land, called Sopra la Vaccina, about 
10 min. walk from the telegraph ; it 
commands the small hay of Positano, 
the Conti de' Fontanelli, the rich plain 
of Sorrento, and the bays of Naples 
and Salerno. From this point ascend 
to the (1^ hr.) Piccolo S. Angelo, and 
then descend through orange and olive 
groves in f hr. to the high road, 10 
min. £. of Sorrento. 

15 min. S.E. of 5. Agata is Torea, 
supposed to occupy the site of the 
Greek city of Theorica, celebrated for 
its temple of Apollo, and still the scene 
of an annual religious festival, to which 
the peasantry walk in procession from 
Sorrento, precisely as their ancestors 
did to the temple of the Greek divinity. 

1^ hr. E. of Sorrento is the Conti d^ 
Fontanelli^ a chain of hills conmianding 
a beautiful view. \ hr. further is the 
Arco Naturale, a picturesque natural 
arch, of which part only remains. The 
view comprises, on the Salerno side, the 
islands of the Syrens, llie coast of 
Amalfi, the site of Peestimi, and the 
distant promontory of Licosa. 

Arhole, a picturesque village, with a 
church upon a hill, stands \ hr. above 
Meta. On the S.E. is (2 hrs.) Sta. 
Maria a Castello, approached through 
a chestnut forest, and situated on an 
eminence commanding a glorious view 
of the Amalfi coast and of the Bay of 
Salerno. One of the projecting rocks 
near it looks down almost perpen- 
dicularly upon Positano, 2000 ft. below. 
A long winding descent hy stairs leads 
to it from S. Maria a Castello. The 
illumination of Positano, on the 1 5th 
Aug. is worth seeing from this point. 
The suppressed convent of the Cam- 
aldoli, now belonging to the Giusso 
family, is reached in \ hr. from Arola, 
through a chestnut- wood. 

The path to (2i hrs.) Searicatoio, 
the httle landing-place on the Bay of 
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Salerno, leads by the Conti de' Fon- 
tanelli to the (1^ hr.) Conti di Gere- 
menna, the lowest part of the chain, 
from which there is a splendid view 
over the Bay of Salerno, the Galli 
Islands, and the opposite coast from 
Eboli to Cape Licosa, with the whole 
of the Piano di Sorrento on the other 
side, and Vesuvius and Naples in the 
distance. The descent to Scai^icatoio 
is very steep, but romantic in the 
extreme. 

Boats may he hired at Lo Searicatoio 
for Positano or Amalfi, where we join 
the carriage road ( Rte. 8). 

The ascent of Monte Sanf Angelo can 
be accomplished from this side, but is 
easier from Castellammare. 

From 8. Agata, or from Massa (see 
below) there is a mule-path over the 
mountains to (1 hr.) Termini, whence 
a rough path leads S.E. in 20 min. to 
the Marina di Nagano, a picturesque 
cove near the entrance to the Gulf of 
Salerno. At this place a boat may he 
procured to visit the ruins at Crapolla, 
a wild and picturesque recess in the 
mountains 2 m. farther E. On our 
way we have a fine view of the Islands 
of the Syrens (see helow). Crapolla 
may hav« derived its name from an 
Ara Apollinis which stood hereabouts. 
Close to the landing-place there are 
ruins of reticidated masonry, with a 
well in the centre, and some vestiges 
of an aqueduct. On a precipice near 
them, but higher up the hill, are the 
ruins of the church of S. Pietro and 
its little convent. The church is a 
small basilica, the 8 columns which 
separated the nave from the aisles being 
connected together by a series of 
arches. Of these columns, which are 
now fallen and broken, 6 are of Greek 
marble, and 2 of granite; there is no 
doubt that they were taken from an 
ancient temple. The outer walls are 
in part formed of coarse earthen vases, 
introduced for the purpose of diminish- 
ing the weight of the building. The 
interior still retains traces of paintings. 
Pedestrians may return to Sorrento by 

Punta della Campat^UaTasrS^^^"^^ 
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by mule path in 1 J hr. The carriage- 
road winds through olive-groves by 
the side of the mountain, crossing the 
deep ravines which intersect this por- 
tion, of the coast. About f hr/s walk 
on the old road to Massa is the Villa 
Sersale, in a lovely valley, having fine 
views over the sea and Capri, and with 
some of the most magnificent pine-trees 
about- Naples. The town of Massa 
(829 tj) still retains its ancient name. 
Some relics of its Roman period are 
preserved in the remains of an aqueduct 
and other edifices, on the road leading 
to the Marina ; and the church of San 
Francesco is supposed to occupy the 
site of a temple of Juno. The Cathe- 
dral has a good detached bell- tower ; in 
the sacristy are portraits of the bishops 
from the 15th cent. The Rocca on the 
hill W. of the town, is a very pictur- 
esque object. A very steep but well 
paved descent leads to the sea-side, 
where boats may be hired for Capri, 
according to bargain. On the Capo di 
Massa, to the W., is a high square 
tower. 

At the extremity of the peninsula is 
the Piinta della Campaaella, the Pro- 
montorium MinervcB of the ancients, and 
the site of the temple which Ulysses 
erected to that goddess. This noble 
headland derives its modem name from 
the bell (campanelld) which was always 
himg in the watch-towers erected on 
this coast by Charles V. in tiie 16th 
cent, to guard it from the incursions of 
the Barbary pirates. These bells gave 
the inhabitants notice of impending 
danger on being struck with a hammer 
{n.artello), a device to which we owe 
the term Martello tower. This tower 
commands a fine view of the island and 
coast of Capri. It is covered with 
myrtles, while the sides of the cliff" 
below are clothed with olive-trees. 
For more than 1 m. before reaching 
the point we pass over an old Roman 
way. At the point itself there are 
several remains of tombs and other 
buildings. The depth of water round 
the point is from 30 to 60 fathoms. A 
Ijffbtbouse, having a £xed light, stands 



The pedestrian may return to Sor- 
rento over the Monte S. Costanzo, and 
by the Madonna della Neve, an isolated 
chapel commanding fine views. 

A visit to one of the orange groves 
in the neighbourhood of Sorrento will 
be found interesting. In the Giardino 
Cogni, near the Old Massa gate, are 
lemon-trees of gigantic size, with olive- 
trees equally luxuriant. It lies in a 
very picturesque situation at the base 
of a vertical limestone cliff, several 
hundred feet high, over which in rainy 
weather an abundant cascade falls. 

The entire surface of the plain around 
Vico, Meta, and Sorrento, is composed 
of igneous rock, to which the exceeding 
luxuriance of the soil is mainly due. 
The whole of the vertical cliffs which 
here overlook the sea are formed of it. 
As there are no traces of craters, we 
must conclude that the materials of 
which this tufa is composed were 
ejected imder water, before the eleva- 
tion of the promontory. All the deep 
ravines about Sorrento are excavated 
in this volcanic deposit. 

The Islands of the Syrens, the In- 

sulcB SyrenuscB and Syrenum Scopuli of 
Virgil (^n. v. 864), now called i Galli^ 
are three in number, lying about 1^ 
m. from the nearest part of the main- 
land, and about 10 m. from Amalfi. 
Midway between them and CrapoUa is 
a rock, called the Scoglio di Vivara, 
The republic of Amalfi used them as 
state prisons ; many of its Doges, 
who made themselves noted by their 
tyranny, having been condemned to a 
life of exile on these desert rocks. In 
the time of Robert Guiscard they were 
fortified against the attacks of pirates 
by means of towers, walls, and bastions. 
At present they are entirely deserted, 
and their aspect barren and desolate^ 
but at certain times of the year they 
afford excellent quail shooting. 
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ROUTE 7. 

SORRENTO TO CAPRI. — STEAMER. 

Whether visiting Capri from Naples 
or from Sorrento, travellers are strongly 
recommended to sleep at least one night 
on the Island. Persons who go there 
and back in a day see nothing. 

Steamer daily from Naples (S. Lucia) 
at 9, reaching Sorrento at 10.45, the 
Blue Grotto at 11.45, and Capri at 
12.30. Return-ticket 10 jfrs., available 
for 3 months. Passengers landing at 
Sorrento must take a fresh tidket for 
Capri (5 frs.). When two steamers 
run in competition, the fare is con- 
siderably less. 

Boat from Sorrento to Capri with 4 
rowers, 12 frs. ; from Massa with 2 
rowers, 4 frs. Landing or embarking 
at Naples, Capri, or Sorrento, 30 c, or 
50 c. with a small amount of luggage. 
Italians only pay 20 c. Local steamers 
leave Capri at 6 a.m. in summer, 
making the round of the bay, and 
reach Naples about 10, and Capri again 
at 6 p jf. 

Passing close to the Capo di Sorrento, 
the visitor may see the extensive sub- 
structions of the Villa of Pollius Felix. 
The steamer then gradually quits the 
coast, and steers a direct course for the 
Blue Grotto, affording beautiful views 
of the peninsula to the 1., and of the 
precipitous cUffs of Capri. Small boats 
are in waiting to convey travellers 
within the Grotto (1 fr.), the visit to 
which occupies a few minutes only (see 
below). The steamer then returns along 
the coast to the Marina Orande, where 
an omnibus, carriages, and donkeys 
are in attendance. Most of the por- 
terage is done by stout girls or women, 
who will carry enormous weights up 
the hill for a few soldi. 

Approximate Tariff. — JSTorstf, 5 frs. 

a day. Donkey, 3 frs. a day, with 

buonamano. Out'de, 4 frs. a day ; un- 

necessazj, unleaa time is limited. Boat, 

ii to 2 frs, an hour; a bargain ahouLd 



be made beforehand. Large boat 
round the island, with 8 rowers, 20 
to 30 frs. 

The Island of Capri (4500) is Uttle 
more than a huge block of limestone, 
broken off from the promontory of Sor- 
rento. It is 1 Om. in circiunference, 3^ m. 
in length, and 2 m. in breadth at its W. 
portion, and is divided about the mid- 
dle into two moimtain-masses, of which 
Monte Solaro (1980 ft.) on the W. is 
the loftiest. The E. division terminates 
in cliffs (900 ft) which plunge abruptly 
into the sea. The village of Capri is 
situated in the depression between 
these two summits, and that of Ana- 
capri on the table-land N.W. of Monte 
Solaro. The distance in a straight line 
from Naples is almost exactly 20 m. 

The geological structure of the is- 
land is similar to that of the adjacent 
promontory, and is formed of whitish- 
grey limestone, of the cretaceous period. 
The marine mollusca on the rocks ai'e 
very varied, and offer a wide field to 
the zoologist. The flora differs little 
from that of the mainland. Notwith- 
standing its wild and rugged aspect, 
tbe island is extraordinanly fertile; 
and every atom of soil being careftdly 
cultivated, it produces abundemt crops 
of vegetables, fruits, and vines. ltd 
wine, especially the white, is justly 
celebrated. It supplies the Neapolitan 
market with great quantities of fish, 
and in the spring and autumn with 
quails. These birds arrive in May 
from Egypt, and in September from 
the Danubian com lands, in incredible 
numbers, and are caught in nets. 

The climate is healthy, and in many 
respects superior to that of the main- 
land, especially in the matter of tem- 
perature, which the surrounding sea 
renders less variable in winter, while 
in the summer it is cooled by the 
regular daily breezes, chiefly from the 
W. {maestrale). The S. wind (sci- 
rocco)j though oppressive and stifling, 
is not injurious, and seldom lasts 
more than three successive days. In 
summer \Jaetfe \& ^^^\. "^^X!^. ^ ^aaSia., 
except sviOa. «&\a«Ssst^^Vj*^^ ^ssSa> 
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by Italians for sea-bathing. Capri is a 
pleasant residence for the English in 
the T^dnter, except that communication 
with the mainland is liable to be in- 
terrupted by bad weather. 

CaprecB^ as it was called by the 
Pomans, was according to a tradition 
transmitted by the Latin poets, early 
occupied by the TeleboaB, a colony 
from the coast of Acamania. With 
Neapolis it passed to Rome, but little 
is known of its history till the time of 
Augustus, who took a fancy to it, and 
obtained it from the Neapolitans in 
exchange for the richer island of Ischia. 
He embellished it with palaces, baths, 
and aqueducts, and spent four days in 
it a short time before his death. It is, 
however, with the name of the second 
Caesar that Capri is chiefly associated, 
and though we need not implicitly 
believe the stories of the atrocities of 
Tiberius, as told in the pages of Tacitus, 
Juvenal, and Suetonius, there is abun- 
dant evidence on the island itself of 
the 10 years of continued residence of 
that emperor. In the 8th cent. Capri 
became the property of the Eoman See, 
and subsequendy suffered severely from 
the raids of Mussulman pirates. In 
1 8C6 it was seized by the English under 
Sir Sydney Smith, who left a small 
gai-rison in it under Col. (afterwards 
Sir Hudson) Lowe, Napoleon's jailer 
at St. Helena ; he, however, was forced 
to surrender at the end of 1808 to a 
superior French force. 

The carriage road, on ascending from 
the Marina, passes in 5 min. the little 
church of S. Costanzo, with ancient 
columns taken from some old ruins close 
by. The distai^ce by road from the 
church to the village is about if m. 
Two steep but shady paths ascend be- 
tween wails from the Marina, by which 
Capri (460 ft.) may be reached in ^ hr. 

CAFBI (2500) lies in a white line 

along the central ridge of the island, 

the domed roofs and terraces of the 

houses giving it a very Oriental look. 

Its lively little Piazza is at all times 

crowded with loungerSf and the ad- 

Jaoent parapet commands a charming 
new, " 



The chief objects of interest in the 
island are the remains of the 12 palaces 
built by Tiberius, and dedicated to the 
12 superior divinities; but as every 
building which he erected was razed to 
the ground by order of the Senate at 
his death, it is not surprising that they 
now present little more than masses of 
shapeless ruins — everything of value in 
the form of sculpture having been re- 
moved to the Museum at Naples. The 
travell^ who is desirous of studying 
their history may consult the learned 
but somewhat tedious * Ricerche sulF 
I sola di Capri' by Mangoni (2 vols. 
12mo. 1834). 

The most important ruins are situated 
on the summit of the hill of Lo Capo^ 
or Sta, Maria del Soccorso, at the R 
extremity of the Island, | hr. from the 
village. We first reach on the rt. a 
restaurant, close to which is U Salto, 
or the Leap, a rock rising perpendicu- 
larly above the sea, and identified with 
the Saitus Caprearum, whence, accord- 
ing to Suetonius, the victims of Tiber- 
ius were precipitated into the sea. A 
wall has been built, so that the visitor 
can look over the precipice. A few 
paces farther on to the rt are the 
foundations, in excellent brickwork, of 
the old Pharos, which used to light the 
grain-laden vessels from Egypt on their 
way through the straits to Puteoli. 
A few steps farther, we reach the Villa 
Jovis or Villa di Timberio, as it is 
called by the natives, built by Augustus, 
in which Tiberius secluded himself for 
nine months after he had suppressed 
the conspiracy of Sejanus. Very ex- 
tensive substructions e2dst here, ex- 
tending to the very edge of the preci- 
pice ; several rooms offer traces of 
painting and of mosaic pavements. 
One corridor is very curious from its 
mosaic being on an inclined plane, and 
communicating with stairs in zigzag. 
In other directions are masses of ruins, 
which are considered to be those of a 
temple, a theatre, and baths. On the 
highest point of the plateau is the small 
chapel of S. Maria del Sooeorso, where 
a BO-caWeA. "hemaX. V^e^«» «w NSavXxs^ «» 
book, and seWs ^wme. T\i«i *n\k^ ^x«to. 
Ibis \iead\aiieL \a smsQ^tutV^ ^vawi\.v<^ 
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and imposing, the precipice being 
absolutely vertical, and the coast-line 
in every direction full of beauty. 
" Few landscapes can compare in ex- 
tent or beauty with the view on which 
Tiberius must have looked. The pro- 
montory of Massa lies across the blue 
roach of sea, almost as it seems under 
one's hand, yet really three miles off, 
its northern side fialling in brown slopes 
dotted with white villas to the orange- 
gardens of Sorrento, its southern rush- 
ing steeply down to the hidden bays of 
Amalfi and Salerno. To the right the 
distant line of Apennine, broken by the 
shadowy dip that marl^ the plain of 
Paestum, runs southward in a dim 
succession of capes and headlands : to 
the left the sunny bow of the feay 
of Naples gleams dear and distinct 
through the brilliant air till the broken 
mass of Ischia leads the eye round 
again to the cliff of Anacapri, with 
the busy little Marina at its feet." 

In returning from the Villa Jovis a 
path, 15 min. from the summit, leads 
1. through the Val di Metromania^ called 
Matritnonio by the natives, in another 
20 min. to the Arco Natorale, a grand 
archway in the rock, surrounded by 
striking scenery. Returning S. for a 
few yds., a broken staircase of 150 steps 
leads down to the Orotto dlMetromania, 
a natural cave, which had been con- 
verted into a Mithraio Temple; the 
walls are lined with Roman masonry, 
and in a niche at the far end was 
found a relief of the Eastern deit^, the 
memory of whose worship is stul re- 
tained in the modem name of the 
place : it is now in the Naples Museum. 
Close by are two conical hills called 
the Tuoro granie e piccolo, which are 
supposed to be the Taurubulce alluded 
to by Statins. The ruins on the Tuoro 
grandcy upon the top of which is a 
telegraph station, arc supposed to be- 
long to a second palace oi Tiberius. 

On the return to Capri the pedestrian 
may climb the hill of flan MlolLele, 
covered with an extensive mediaeval 
fortress, where some maasive walls, a 
long corridor, and remalDS of sub- 
structions are supposed to mark the 
site of another palace, &L of the Hotel 
Quisiaana is tke OftrtMa, foftcoded in 



1 37 1 , by Giacomo Arcucci, a native of 
the island and secretary to Joanna I. 
It was the headquarters of the English 
garrison from 1806-1808, and is still 
used as barracks. E. of the Hotel a 
path leads in 25 min. to the Tnnta 
Trag^ara, which finely overlooks the 
S. coast of the island, and the group of 
the Faraglioni rocks (see below). 
From this point a rough path, some- 
times unsafe from landslips,- leads S. 
under the cliffs in an hour to the Orotto 
di Metromania. 

Behind Capri to the S W. rises the 
Castiglione, crowned with a dilapi- 
dated fort. At its foot lies the Ficcola 
Marina, to which a path descends S. 
in 15 min. from the high road, a few 
hundred yds. W. of the Piazza. It is 
a capital bathing place, and boats may 
be hired for the green grotto or Fara- 
glioni. 

On the W. of the village .rises the 
almost vertical wall of limestone pre- 
cipice which separates' the elevated 
table-land of Anacapri from the E. part 
of the island. The only way formerly 
of reaching Anacapri was by an ascent 
from tiie beach of 800 rude steps, cut 
in the face of the rock, and constructed 
probably in times anterior to the Roman 
rule. A finely engineered cairiage road 
leads from Capri to (2^ m.) Anacapri. 
The views frt)m it are most beautiful. 
The pedestrian will find several short 
cuts, and near the top of the road, 
before turning the comer, he may 
follow the old broken steps to a gate- 
way, fit)m which the *view, looking 
down on the Marina, is inconceivably 
grand. Higher up on the 1. is the 
medisBval Castle of Barbarossa, so 
called from its having been stormed by 
that corsair when he made a descent 
on the island in the time of Charles Y. 
Two of its round towers are still nearly 
perfect, and from their battlements 
there is a most striking view of the 
precipice below them. Descending 
from the ruins, a rough path leads S., 
and joins the track to Monte Solaro (see 
below). 

From the point where the coxmi^ 
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to the S. called Caprile, In the church 
of the suppressed convent of S. Teresa 
is a pavement of painted tiles, repre- 
senting the Creation of the World, after 
the design of Solimena. Some ruins 
W. of the village, at Montecello, and 
others at Damecuta^ near Punta di 
Vitareto, the extreme N.W. point of 
the island, are supposed to mark the 
site of palaces built by Tiberius. 

From Anacapri a path, not easily 
mistaken, ascends E. in 40 min. to the 
♦Hermitage (1625 ft.), within which a 
sudden and striking view is gained of 
the village of Capri. (Wine may be 
had; small fee). Here we turn W., 
and reach in 20 min. the summit of 
*Monte Solaro (1980 ft.) View ex- 
tensive, but usually indistinct. The 
ruins are those of a Fort built by the 
English. 

The *Blue Grotto (Grotta Azzura) 
can only be entered when the sea is 
tranquil; when the wind blows from 
the N. or E. it is scarcely accessible. 
The best time for eiFucts of light is 
from 10 to 12 in the morning, when 
the steamers call. It may be visited 
at any hour by boat (2 to 3 frs.), but 
there is often a fresh breeze in the 
afternoon. The man who bathes, to 
show off the iridescent flakings of the 
water, expects an additional franc in 
warm weather, but more in winter. On 
the way from the Marina we pass the 
Baths of Tiberius, where may still be 
seen the half of an immense caldarium 
fronting the sea, a wall jutting out into 
the waves, and at its base the sea-bath 
itself. On reaching the entrance of 
the Blue Grotto, f hr. from the Marina, 
the traveller must lie down, while the 
boat is pushed in under the rocky arch, 
which is only 3 ft. high, and so narrow 
that it might easily escape attention 
amidst the rough precipices which meet 
the eye on eidier side of it. Beneath 
the entrance, and under the water, is a 
natural arch, so that no surface-light 
enters the grotto; hence all the rays 
of the sun are thrown up through the 
water, which causes the grotto to as- 
sume a most beautifrd ultramarine 
colour. The light is not diminished 
snd the blue assumes a deeper hue 
n:iezi the entrance ia half- blocked up 



by a boat coming in. Any object im- 
mersed in the water assumes a most 
beautiful silvery hue. In order to 
accustom the eye to the colour, and 
appreciate all its beauty, it is necessary 
to remain in the grotto at least 20 min. 
Hence those who go there by steamer, 
and are hurried round the grotto as 
tourists, are frequently disappointed. 
The length of the grotto is 1 65 Engliah 
ft. ; the breadth, in the widest part, is 
about 100 ft. ; the highest part of the 
vault is about 40 ft. above the sea-level ; 
the depth of water is about 8 fathoms. 
About the middle, on the rt., is a 
landing-place, leading to a subterra- 
nean passage with broken steps, which 
becomes lower as it ascends, and seems 
to be closed at the extremity by a 
square stone; possibly the passage 
communicated with the ancient villa at 
Damecuta on the heights above, and 
the grotto may perhaps have been used 
as a bathing-place. 

The common story is, that the grotto 
was unknown till 1822, when it was 
discovered by a fisherman called Ferrara 
upon whom the Government settled a 
small pension. But there is simple 
evidence that it was known, not only 
when Addison visited Italy in the last 
cent., but as far back as 1C05, when 
Oapaccio mentioned and described it. 
It is only, however, of late years that 
the grotto has become one of the indis- 
pensable sights of Italy. 

Continuing round the island, we pass 
the Pimta di Vitareto, and steer due S. 
for the Punta di Carena^ where is a 
lighthouse on a raised platform built 
by the English, and now deserted, 
but not in ruins. On the hill above 
is a round castle. A pleasant pathway 
leads hence to Anacapri in an hour. 
Turning E., we soon reach the Orotta 
Verde, or Green Grotto, on the S. of 
the island, greatly inferior to the Grotta 
Azzura in interest, and little else than 
an inconsiderable cavern in the lime- 
stone rock. It is very accessible, being 
at least 20 ft. high at the entrance. 
Imagination has invested its roof and 
sides with a dazzling green colour, and 
the rocks \ie\oNT ^iI'^e 'w^^jct -^lla. the 
I hues oi dwrk T^Yv^e^Xsx^aa. "YYi^Xi^x. 
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green effect being entirely dependent 
upon the position of the sun. 

"We now pass the Marina Piccola, 
beyond which is the Bed Grotto, a very 
pretty cave with a small beach, access- 
ible only in still weather. To this 
succeed the Faraglioni, three high 
rocks which stand in the sea near the 
Punta Tragara on the S.E. extremity 
of Capri. Boats pass under one of 
them through a large natural arch. 
Around are many ruins under water. 
N.E. of them is the Monocone^ a rock, 
the supposed burial place of Masgaba, 
the fayourite of Augustus. There are 
some remains of ancient walla. 

Just beyond the Arco Naturale is the 
White Orotto, a Stalactite Cayem high 
up in the cliffs. It should be observed, 
however, that except in the case of the 
Blue Grotto, all these colours are purely 
fanciful. The circuit of the island, 
visiting all the points of interest, will 
take nearly 6 hrs. Boats, 8 to 10 j&s. 
Sometimes in summer the giro may be 
performed by means of an Excursion 
Steamer. 

Amalfi can be reached in about 6 hrs. 
in a boat (30 frs.), and Ischia in about 
the same time (30 frs.)* i^ the wind is 
fair. The Capri boats are very good, 
and the sailors the most experienced in 
the Bay. 



ROUTE 8. 

SALERNO TO SORRENTO, BY AMALFI. — 
CABRIAQE ROAD. 

The town of 8ALEBN0 (20,000) is 
beautifully situated at the N. extremity 
of the gulf to which it gives name, 
partly on the slopes of a spur of the 

Apenninea which protect it on the N. 

andK, and partly on the fertile plain 






which forms the curve of the gulf. It 
is an archiepiscopal city, the capital of 
the province of Principato CiteriorCy 
and the residence of a largj number of 
the gentry of the province. There is a 
good theatre, but it is seldom used. 

Salerno became a Roman colony 
under the empire, and was cclebiated 
by the Latin poets for the beauty of ita 
situation. In the history of the middle 
ages, it occupies a promiaent place as 
the only port which the princes of Be- 
ne vento possessed, and which they often 
made their permanent residence. 

Alter the break-up of the Duchy of 
Benevento, Salerno had its Lombard 
princes down to the middle of the 11 th 
cent., when, after a siege of 8 months, 
it was captured by Robert Guiscard, 
who was wounded in the breast during 
the attack. From this period it be- 
came one of the seats of the Norman 
rulers in S. Italy. The Parliament 
of Barons, by which Roger was de- 
clared King of Naples and Sicily, was 
held within its walls in 1130. The 
Emperor Henry VI. of Germany razed 
it to the ground in 1198, but the 
princes of the house of Suabia restored 
the town in the following cent. It 
was the birthplace of John of Procida. 

The fame of Salerno in the middle 
ages was founded chiefly by the School 
of Medicine to which it gave its name. 
Petrarch calls it the Fons MediciiicB, 
and St. Thomas Aquinas mentions it as 
standing as pre-eminent in medicine as 
Paris was in science, or Bologna in 
law. In 1110, Robert, son of William 
the Conqueror, visited Salerno for the 
cure of a wound received in the Holy 
Land ; and in his absence on the death 
of Rufus, Henry I. usurped the Crown 
of England. 

The school attained its greatest cele- 
brity in the 12th cent. No person was 
allowed to practise medicine in the 
kingdom who had not been examined 
by Siis college. 

The old city is irregularly built, and 
its streets dirty and narrow ; but the 
Marina, or "'Corso Oaribaldi, 1 J m. in 
length, is oiift ot ^iifc ^av^'«5^ <aJl ^ft».-«>l^ 

and a Bl8it\i.ft xaXafc^ \ft Y^aaR»^^^. ^J;^ 
\0\uti011ai7 \^«AKt oi ^^ "'' ^^tf^MSSV 
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steamer notoriety in 1857, who was 
executed at Sapri. 

The harbour, begun in 1260 by 
Manfred, and completed in 1318 by 
King Robert, has been much improved 
and dredged out, and vessels of con- 
siderable draft can enter safely. 

The lofty hill which rises immediately 
above the city is crowned by the ex- 
tensive ruins of the Citadel (9U0 ft), 
before which Robert Guiscard received 
his wound. Unless the traveller pro- 
poses to walk over the hills to Cava, it 
is worth while to ascend to the Castle 
for the view. 

From the Prefettura, a narrow street 
leads t J the 

^Cathedral, founded and dedicated 
to St. Matthew in 1084, by Robert 
Guiscard, who plundered Psastum of its 
• marble and sculptures to embellish it. 
The quadrangle or atrium in front is 
surrounded by a portico of ancient 
columns, part of the spoils of PsBstum, 
but chiefly of the Roman period. 
Round the sides of this forecourt are 
14 ancient sarcophagi, converted by the 
Normans and their successors into 
Christian sepulchres. The bronze 
doors, with crosses and figures of 6 of 
the apostles, originally inlaid in silver, 
were executed at Conslantinople, and 
presented by Landolfo Butromile and 
his wife in 1099. The interior, mo- 
dernised and whitewashed, is chiefly 
remarkable for its Crypt and its his- 
torical tombs. Over the principal door 
i& a large mosaic of St. Matthew. The 
*AmbonM and Archbishop's throne, 
said to have been executed by order 
of John of Procida, are flne examples 
of the rich mosaic work which was 
introduced into Italy by Greek artists. 
Stairs opening out of the choir, finely 
decorated in mosaic, lead to each pul- 
pit. In front of the larger one is a 
fine Paschal candelabrum, also in 
mosaic, the ambo itself being sup- 
ported on 12 granite columns, whilst 
the opposite one rests on four columns 
of rare granite and porphvry. The 
raised space between the choir and high 
s/iar is paved in OpuB Alexandrinum, 
jadhas two splendid columns of Yerde 
^iJ2tico marble, supporting candelabra-, 



they were brought from Paestum. In 
the 1. aisle is the Tomb, by Bambaccio 
da Piperno, of Margaret of Anjo't, 
Queen of Charles Durazzo, and mother 
of King Ladislaus and Johanna II. 
(1412). She is represented beneath a 
canopy on her urn, supported by alle- 
gorical figures, whilst upon a relief in 
front she is seen enthroned between 
ladies of her Court and her children. 
In a chapel on the rt. is the Tomb of 
Gregory VII. {Hildebrand , who died 
here in 1085, the guest of Robert 
Guiscard, who survived him only two 
months. It was modernized in 1578 
by Archbishop Colonna. The chapel 
at the extremity of the rt. transept, in 
which the remains of the pontiff are 
placed beneath the altar, belonged to 
the family of Giovanni da Procida, and 
its vaulted roof has a fine mosaic in the 
Byzantine style, said to have been 
designed by John himself. The statue 
on the altar of Gregory VII. is long 
posterior to his time. There are three 
Pagan sarcophagi, forming tombs of 
bii^ops, with very singular ornaments 
for a religious edifice. One of them 
represents the Triumphs of Bacchus 
and Ariadne, another a scene of the 
Vintage ; the third forms the base of a 
monument to Abp. Carafla, near the 
tomb of Hildebrand. 

The Sacristy contains a very inter- 
esting *FaUa, or front, composed of 54 
subjects, sculptured in ivory, represent- 
ing Old and New Testament scenes 
(120m. 

A night of steps out of the rt. aisle, 
on the wall of which is a curious 
ancient relief of a vessel, its mast 
struck, whilst two men are unloading 
bales from it, leads to the Crypt, pro- 
fusely decorated with coloured marbles, 
in the style of Florentine mosaic (1616). 
In the centre stands the altar of St. 
Matthew, with a bronze statue of the 
Saint ; in the Confession beneath are 
preserved his remains, said to have 
been brought here from the East in 
930. In niches around are busts of 
canonized bishops of Salerno. 

T\ie ^e\ai^\i<&^ ^«xa?^«aBilQ or Bell- 
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iirom the reign of King Roger (1130). 
They are formed of square blocks of 
travertine, having marble and granite 
columns at the angles. 

In the suppressed convent of 8. 
Domamioo is a picturesque *Oothic 
cloister, whence there is a good view 
of the town and castle. The churches 
of S. '.Giorgio, S. Agostino, and S. 
Lorenzo contain good paintings by 
Andrea da Salerno (1523). 

The '^Carriage road from Salerno 
to Amalfi is one of the most beautiful 
in the world. The drive may be com- 
menced equally well at Cava (Rte. 25), 
where the hotel is better, or at Vietri, 
whence the distance is a little shorter. 
Clarriage from Salerno, with one horse, 
6 frs. ; two horses, 10 frs. 

The road ascends along the shore to 
^2 m.) Vietri, where the Cava route 
falls in, and crosses the ravine by a 
stone bridge. On the 1. are the two 
conical ro^ called / FratelU. 

5 m. Cetara (2555), a village whose 
inhabitants are engaged chiefly in the 
anchovy fisheries. It was the haunt 
of the Saracens during their incursions 
on this coast, and in the war between 
Charles V. and Henry II. was depopu- 
lated by the Turkish fleet, whi(^ the 
latter had summoned to his aid. 

The road now ascends to the summit 
of tiie Capo Trnnohf whence there is a 
lovely view over both sides of the bay. 
This cape is remarkable for the strong 
currents which set roimd it. "We 
descend by the W. point of the head- 
land. Capo d*0r90f the scene of the 
navsd victory gained by the French, 
commanded by Filippino Doria, over 
the Spanish fleet of Charles Y., com- 
manded by his viceroy Don Hugo de 
Mon9ada. Further down lies 

10 m. Xaiori ^4896), at the mouth of 
the Val Tramonti. Above 'the town is 
the old castle of S. Nicola, with massive 
walls and embattled towers, wliich in. 
later times was a stronghold sucoes- 
sively of the SanBeYeTudfViQ Cdonnas, 
[S. Italy, 2 



and the Piccolomini. The church of 
S. Maria in Mare contains a relief of 
the principal events in the life of our 
Saviour and the Virgin. E. of the 
town, on the S. peak of Monte Falesio, 
is the ruined monastery of the Carnal' 
dolij founded in 1485 by the citizens of 
Maiori imder the title of 8, Maria delf 
Awocataf it is a conspicuous object 
from all parts of this coast. The ruins 
of the Badia just outside Maiori on the 
Vietri side, encumbered with rubbish 
and filth, contain some very curiotu 
ancient frescoes which have been illu^ 
trated by Sig. Salazzaro. 

A slight ascent brings us to (11 m.) 
Minori (3263), an industrious little 
place occupying a beautifiil position in 
the midst of orange-groves and vine- 
yards, at the entrance of a valley 
watered by the torrent Reginolo. 
Minori was one of the arsenals of the 
Amalfitans, the large picturesque tower 
or castle on the adjoining] neadland 
having been one of its defences. The 
church, which has a pulpit with an- 
cient marble columns, preserves in its 
crypt the remains of Sta. Trofimena, the 
possession of which was so much co- 
veted during the wars between Amalfi 
and Sicardo of Benevento in the 9th 
cent. Cn the W, shore near the town, 
at MarmoratOj is a cavern, about 75 ft. 
long, and 15 ft. high. 

A road branches off on the rt. 'to 
Bavello, shortly before reaching (13 m.) 

Atrani (2434), shut in by mountains 
at the entrance to a ravine. Atrani 
and Amalfi may be said to join along 
the shore, though the deep ravines up 
which they run are divided by a moun- 
tainous promontory, crowned by the 
vast ruins of the castle of Fontone, In 
former times it was smrounded by 
walls. It has suffered considerably 
from the encreachments of the sea. 
The church of 8, Salvadore di Biretto, 
where the Doges of Amalfi were elected 
and interred, has brenze doors with the 
date 1087 end beXia ^1 Vi.^*^. ^\&ssa. 
is a A&\i,\iMaVt*m\ft ^Qaa^^i^>\j««s«^% "^^ 
reUei oi* a. c\ayam ^«t^^et, 2"J^k 
from ^\iO^Q wMsmaXi ^ ^s^^- ^ a»»^--t> 
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flight, separates two peacocks with 
their wings extended; one peacock 
stands on the head of a man against 
which two Syrens are reclining their 
heads; the other stands on the back of 
a. hare, which is attacked in front and 
in ' the rear by two birds of prey. 
Another sepulchral slab, with a female 
figure in the costume of the 14th cent,, 
and an inscription, was brought from 
the ruined church of S. Eustachio at 
Pontone. In the sacristy is an antique 
cinerary urn, on an inscribed pedestal 
An old tower, which forms a con- 
spicuous object from whatever quarter 
Atrani is seen, is supposed to have been 
erected by the Saracens, who were 
sent here by Manfred to occupy the 
town during his disputes with Inno- 
cent IV. 

Half-way up the moimtain is a build- 
ing called tiie House of Mcisanieiloy who 
is erroneously supposed to have been 
bom here in 1 622. In the little church 
of S. Caterina, in the Piazxa dd Mer- 
cato, at Naples, is preserved a Register 
of Baptisms, in which the name of 
Tommaso AnieUo (Masaniello), son of 
Cecco d' Amalfi and of Antonia Gargano, 
appears under date of 29th June, 1620. 

14 m. AHALFI (6913), a busy little 
town with manufactories of paper and 
macaroni, is celebrated alike for its 
beauty and singularity. Encircled with 
mountains, at the mouth of a deep gorge 
from which a torrent dashes into the 
gulf below, its position is in all respects 
unique. Its churches, towers, and 
arcaded houses, grouped together in 
picturesque irregularity, are backed by 
precipices of wild magnificence, and 
lighted up by that magic colouring 
which belongs to the atmosphere of 
Southern Italy. 

The historical interest of Amalfi is 
entirely mediaeval. It had no existence 
in classical times, and its coast seems 
to have been unknown to the Greek 
and Latin poets. 

Its first authentic records date from 

the 6tb cent.f in a, letter from St. Gre- 

^jyr the Great to Anthemius, mention^ 

^gthe Bishop of Amalfi. 



placed it under the protection of the 
Eastern Emperors, and obtained the 
privilege of being governed by a Pre- 
fect of their own choice, who in later 
times when the government grew grad- 
ually into a Republic, was dignified by 
the title of Doge. In its most powerful 
days, the limits of the Republic ex- 
tended on the E. as far as Cetara, on 
the N, to Gragnano, Lettere, and 
Pimonte, and on the W. to the Pro- 
montory of Minerva. 

Amalfi was then classed as the fifth 
city of the kingdom, coming after Capua, 
Naples, Benevento, and Gaeta. In 838 
Sicardo, Prince of Benevento, suddenly 
attacked it, to obtain possession of the 
body of Sta. Trofimena. Not content 
with plundering the city of this relio, 
ho also carried off the inhabitants, and 
retained them as prisoners at Salerno 
until his murder and the dissensions 
which occurred at the election of his 
successor enabled them to escape. On 
quitting Salerno they pillaged it, and 
destroyed many of its churches and 
palaces by fire. In 987 Amalfi was 
erected into an Archbishopric. 

At this time the city is said to have 
contained 50,000 Inhab. and its de- 
pendent territory ten times that amount. 
The barrenness of its territory compelled 
the inhabitants, fr^m the earliest period, 
to have recourse to trade as their means 
of support ; and so great was the suc- 
cess of. their commercial enterprise, 
that, when Robert Guiscard entered 
Italy, they had their factories at Jeru- 
salem, Alexandria, Bagdad, Tunis, 
Cyprus, and Constantinople, and pos- 
sessed the separate quarters and streets 
in almost every port with which they 
traded. At Jerusalem they had built 
a church and convent for the use of the 
pilgrims who visited the Holy Land 
previous to the Crusades, and with the 
sanction of the Caliph of Egypt, had 
founded the hospital which led to the 
establishment of the Knights Hospi- 
tallers of St John, who afterwards 
became so famous under the title of 
the Knights of Malta. At home they 
had raised their little state to the rank 
ot the &r%t na.^9i "^q^^t yol ¥L\rcQ^e^ and 
had preaerve^L^ «a ^e ^^^\ft;@X. Tsvcst^QL- 
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earliest known MS. of the Pandects of 
Justinian^ of which most of the other 
copies now extant are transcripts. 
They had laid down for their guidance 
those maritime laws which, under the 
name of the Tabitia Amaiphitanaj sup- 
planted the Lex Khodia hitherto in use, 
and incorporated by the Romans in 
their codes ; and they introduced into 
Europe a knowledge of the mariner's 
compass. These services rendered to 
ciyiUsation earned for Amalfi the title 
of the Athens of the middle ages. 

In 1075 the Republic, being op- 
pressed by Gisulfus, Duke of Salerno, 
obtained the aid of Robert Ouisoard, 
who expelled, Gisulfus, fortified Amalfi, 
and annexed it and Salerno to his 
dukedom of Apulia. His son, Roger 
Bursa, treated Amalfi with less respect. 
He seized it in 1089, and retained it 
till 1096, when the citizens regained 
their independence. Roger summoned 
his elder brother Bohemond and his 
uncle Roger of Sicily to his aid. Count 
Roger sent a x>owerful fleet with 20,000 
Saracens, while duke Roger himself 
brought a considerable force from 
ApuHa and Calabria. The Amalfitans 
defended themselves gallantly, and the 
siege would have been long protracted 
if Bohemond had not abandoned the 
enterprise to join the first crusade with 
lus nephew Tancred, whose achieve- 
ments were sung by Tasso. In 1129, 
the Great Count, afterwards "King 
Roger, required the Amalfitans to sur- 
render their fortresses, and on his de- 
mand being answered by a firm refusal, 
he sent hu high Admiral George of 
Antioch with a powerful fleet to attack 
the city. In this war the Amalfitans 
saw Ravello, Scala, the Islands of the 
Syrens, and their other dependent 
castles fall in succession. At length, 
on the king appearing before the city 
in person in 1131, they capitulated. 
The fortresses were given up uncon- 
ditionally, and Roger entered Amalfi 
as a conqueror, the citizens, however, 
reserving to themselves the right of 
continuing to govern the State by their 
own magistrates and laws. Four years 
afterwards^ ^oger returned witix a 
strong armament to attack the Kea- 
poUtana, who summoned tihe Pisans to 



their aid. The ships of Amalfi luul 
joined the Royal fieet in the harbouis 
of Sicilv, and her troops were encamped 
under the standard of Roger at Aversa. 
The Pisans, in their absence, attacked 
and sacked Amalfi, Scala, and RavdQo. 
Roger and the Amalfitans broke up the 
camp at Aversa as soon as they heard 
of this disaster, and marching over 
Monta Sant' Angelo, fell upon the 
Pisans as they were besieging the castle 
of Fratta near Ravello, took many of 
them prisoners, and compelled the neat 
to fly to their ships, leaving one of their 
consuls dead upon the mountains aad 
the other a 'prisoner in the hands of 
the Amalfiteins. The fieet fcom Sicily 
arrived at the same time, and destroyed 
many of the Pisan ships. Those wm^ 
succeeded in escaping, carried with 
them as their prize the Pandeota of 
Justinian. The Pisans retained pos- 
session of this precious monument of 
Roman law for .nearly 300 years, when 
Guide Capponi captured it from them 
fltnd carried it to Florence, where it ta 
now preserved in tiie Laurentiaa 
library. 

The Pisans, eager to avenge the re- 
pulse they had sustained, returned iii 
1137 with a fleet of 100 ships; and 
Amalfi and Atrani being either unpre- 
pared or dismayed by such a force, 
purchased peace without striking a 
blow. Ravello and Scala refused to 
surrender upon such terms, but after a 
brief defence they were taken by storm 
and pillaged by the invaders. From 
this disaster Amalfi never recovered. 
The Norman king soon found a wider 
field for his ambition than the petty 
principalities and republics of this 
coast ; and what the Pisans had spared 
was soon destroved by a more resistless 
enemy. As early as the 12th century 
the subsidence of the land had laid 
part of the lower town under water, 
and the great storm and inundation of 
1343, which. Petrarch has described in 
one of his letters, completed the work 
of destruction, engulfing the beaoh 
which then existed between Amalfi and 
Atrani. Tl;^ ^i^^a&'cto^'Jk -^^^ «S3$»se!a. 
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The massiye round tower on the Monte 
Aureo, tiie cmly one remaining, is 
flanked with bastions, and has no 
means of entrance but from above. 
The monastery of SS. Trinitk was 
biiilt upon the ruins of the mint of the 
Bepubljc, and the church of Sta. Maria 
Maggiore upon those of the theatre, — 
the only public edifices of which the 
site is remembered. 

' Under the dynasties of Anjou and 
Aragon, the title of Duke or Amalfi 
was enjoyed by the Colonna, Orsini, 
d'Este, and Piccolomini families. The 
latter possessed it for more than a 
cent., and then sold it to the Princes 
of Stigliano, from whom, in 1584, the 



cent. The two oblong bracket pulpits 
are supported by ancient columns of 
rare ^nite. On the wall of the rt. 
aisle IS a good white marble relief of 
the Virgin and Child. An antique 
porphyry vase, remarkable both for its 
size and for the beauty of the material, 
serves as the baptismal font. Near it 
are the remains of two ancient sarco- 
phagi with reliefs of considerable in- 
terest, but greatly mutilated. One of 
them, built into the wall, represents 
the Rape of Proserpine. On the other 
is the Marriage of Peleus and Thetis 
in the presence of the gods, or the story 
of Mars and Rhea Sylvia. On the N. 
side is a curious little oloister with 
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AmaMtans purchased the fief and placed coupled shafts and intersecting arches, 
it under the crown. very acutely pointed. From the S. 

aisle a flight of steps descends to the 



The little torrent, called the Can- 
netOy is the chief source of the modem 
prosperity of the town, supplying the 
motive power of its paper-mills, and 
its factories of soap and maccaroni, 
which latter is exported to France, 
to tiie Levant, and even to South 
America. 

The *CATHE1>BAL, dedicated to St. 
Andrew, whose remains repose in the 
crypt beneath it, although it has 
suffered greatly from modem altera- 
tions and enlargements, is a very in- 
teresting example of the Lombardo- 
Romanesque style, which the Normans 
introduced into £urope after their 
conquest of Sicilv. ' A broad flight 
of steps from tne Piazza leads to 
an imposing vestibule adorned with 
columns from Paestum, entirely rebuilt 
since 1865. The *br<niie doom, which 
are supposed to date from the year 
1000, and to be the work of Byzantine 
artists, furnished the model ror those 
of Monte Cassino. They bear two in- 
scriptions, in silver letters, recording 
their erection by Pantaleone di Mauro 
in honour of St. Andrew, and io^ the 
redemption of his soul. The interior 
consists of a nave and three aisles; 



crypt, containing the Body of St, An- 
dreWf which was brought from Con- 
stantinople, with other relics, by Car- 
dinal Capuano, after he had effected 
the reconciliation between the Greek 
and Latin Churches at the beginning 
of the 13th cent. The acquisition of 
such a relic soon made Amalfi a place 
of pilgrimage. In 1218 the tomb was 
visited by S. Francis of Assisi ; in 
1262 by Pope Urban IV. ; in 1354 by 
Santa Brigida, on her return from 
Jerusalem ; by Queen Joanna I., and 
by her husband, Louis of Taranto ; and 
in 1466 by Pius II., during whose 
pontificate the head of the apostle was 
enclosed in a silver bust and removed 
by Cardinal Bessarion to Rome, where 
it is still preserved among the relics in 
St. Peter's. The fame of the ax>ostle's 
tomb was materially augmented at the 
commencement of the 14th cent, by 
the discovery that the oily matter 
which was said to have exuded from 
his bodj at Patras, the scene of his 
crucifixion, had again made its appear- 
ance at Amalfi. This substance, under 
the name of the Manna of St. Andrew, 
became, like that of St. Nicholas at 
Bari, a source of great profit, and long 
enjoyed a high reputation in all parts 
0^ Southern Europe for its miraculous 
powers in the cure of disease. 



there was originally a fourth, but it 

lias disappeared. The nave, with its 

antique marble columnB, mosaic arabea- \ 

gues, and richly gilded roof, was re- \ Tk© coVosaaV "Vstwoaft %\a.\xv.^ ^1 • 
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presented by Philip III. of Spain. 
The ciypt was restored and decorated 
by the ftret three viceroys of that sove- 
reign. The handsome Bell-tower with 
its four stories, three of which are 
square and the fourth round, capped by 
a cupola, and decorated with columns 
and four little towers with mosaics at 
the angles, was built, according to the 
inscription, in 1276, by the Archbishop 
Filippo Augustariccio, who also fur- 
nished the bells in it. 

There are two other churches worthy 
of notice^that of 8. Gradello for its 
handsome Saracenic cu]pola; and 8. 
Lorenzo for its doors with sculptured 
jambs resting on griffins. 

The daim of Amalfi to the honour 
of being the birthplace of Flavio (Hoia, 
the discoverer of tiie Mariner^s Compass, 
does not seem to rest on any better 
foundation than mere tradition, and the 
Chinese are known to have used it many 
centuries previously. The date assigned 
to this discovery is the year 1302, in the 
reign of Charles II. of Anjou, in whose 
honour the ornament of the fleur-de'liSy 
which the compass retains to the present 
day in most countries, is said to have 
been adopted. Positano disputes with 
Amalfi. we honour of being Gioia's 
birthplace. 

There are many pleasant and beau- 
tiful excursions in the ueigbourhood 
of Amalfi. Boats, 1| £r. to 2 frs. the 
hr. ; donkeys, 1 fr. to 1} fr. the hr. 

The OonTent oi the Cappneeiiii is 
reached in 20 min. by a steep path 
from the W. end of the beach, or up a 
narrow street from the Piazxa opposite 
the oathedraL Close to the convent 
on the L is a large grotto, which is 
often introduced by painters in their 
sketches of the scenery of Amalfi. The 
convent, whidi still retains its cloister 
and arcades, was founded and dedicated 
to St Peter in 1212 by Cardmal Pietro 
Capuano, for the Cistercians of Fos- 
sanova, and was richly endowed by 
Frederick IL The Cisteroians aban- 
doned it after having held it for more 
than 200 years, during which it "waa 



governed, among other abbots, by GreN 
gory of Florence, the friend and coun- 
sellor of King Kobert the Wise. The 
biuldinj^, thus deserted, was falling 
into ruin, when the citizens of Amalfl^ 
in 1583, restored and handed it over to 
the Capuchins, who retained it tmtil its 
suppression in 1815. It was after- 
waids converted into a hotel; but in 
1850 was restored to the Capuchins. 
Subsequently it became a Naval School, 
and is now a favourite hotel and pen- 
sion. The doiiten are very intenet- 
ing as an example of the 13th cent., 
the arcades being supported by 58 
coupled columns; tne arches arepointed, 
as are also the interlaced mouldings, 
each moulding intersecting 4 others, 
and thereby forming 6 lancet arches. 
There are 6 oolimms also in the upper 
story, 

A walk of } hr. from the Piazza leads 
to the Yalle do* Molini, a narrow gorge 
1^ m. in len^, with a t(»Tent whidi 
sets in motion numerous paper-mills; 
In it many varieties of ferns grow most 
luxuriantly, and lofty cliffs rise upon 
every side. On the rt., before the 
valley bends to the W., a steep path, 
ascends in 1} hr. to Scala (see 
below). 

A little E. of Atrani a carriage road 
ascends to (4 m.) RaveUo. The (1 hr.) 
footpath, for some distance a flight of 
steps, leads out of a little piazzetta 
close to the church of Atrani, and can 
scarcely be found without a guide. The 
road''commands the finest views. 

KAYSLLO (2000) is beautifully situ- 
ated on a ridge between Atrani and 
Minori (donkey, 8 £rs.; carriage, 7 fhk). 
It is said to luive been founded in the 
9th cent, by some of the patrician fami- 
lies of Amalfi, who separated themselves 
from the Bepublic. In the 11th cent, 
they placed £hemselves under the pro- 
tection of Bobert Guiscard, whose son 
Boger rewarded their attachment to the 
Norman cause by inducing Pope Victor 
III. to ei«c(t ^"b \«wa. YD^si ^^-s^'cissc^ 
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don, 13 churches, 

Qumerous palsccs Mid public buililinge. 

The town is fillc?d with fmgniHiits of 

ruins, and many af the mndsni housoa 

are built with thn remains of mpdiieval 

edi£ces. 

The *OBthediiil, iledioatod to S. Pan- 
taleoru, was fiiunded in the llth cent. 
by Miccoli Rufulo, Dnho of Sora and 
grand adniiral under Count Roger of 
Sicily. Tho bronao doora, with their 
51 oompartmeutB of BoulphirGS ropre- 
Bcnting sacred subieils, were erected 
JD 1179. In tho delicacy of their work- 
man^p, and in the taste and yariety 
of tieir decorations, they are most in- 
teresting examples of art in the ISth 
cent. They were probably eieonted 
by Baritan'i3, of IVani, and ate simiiar 
to those in the cathedrals of that 
and of Monreale near Palermo, 
marble pvdpit, df Gospel anAo, inlaid 
with mosoicBf is supported by six spiral 
Oolumns resting on the backs of lions 
in ftont of it is a small pillar with ai 
eagle and the inscription /ii pWnoipio 
erat Verbum. The steps by which it is 
entered are eneloaed in marble, covered 
witii mosaicB. A Latin inscription in 
Leonine Teraes records the construction 
of tbiaambo in 1272, at the coat of Nic- 
cd16 Eufolo, a descendant of the grand 
admiral : the artist, as we read in 
another inscription, was Nicholas, the 
son of Bartolommeus of Foggia. The 
EpistJe amio, on the opposite side, with 
mosaics of an early Christian period, re- 
presenting onoae side Jonah swallowed 
by a whale (dragon}, and on the other bis 
being ejected, hears the name of Costan- 
tino Rogaden, the 9nd bishop of Baveilo, 
shout the year 1130. The bishop's 
ohBir is approached by mosaic steps, 
wMoh fbrnted part of the high altar. 
A few sepidcbral slabs bear (he names 
of Itufolo, d'Afflitto, Caalaldo, Rogadeo, 
and other families of the district. Tho 
chaptd of S. Pantaleone on the 1. con- 
taiaa a phial of the blood of the patron 
saint, which is believed to liqueiy on 
tbe anniversary of his martTTdom, like 
that of St. Januarius at Naples. In 
tia eatbedral Adrian IV., Nicholae 
Jbeakape&re of St. Albons, celebrated 
J^h amae in 1156, in the presence of 
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The crypt of tho little churcli of fba 
Annunziata, now open to dayli^ 
from the falling of part of the 'wbS, 
contains aomo very ooriouB ondeilt 
frescoes. 8, Ohiara is entered W * 
loggia commanding a moat beantlfbl 
view across the valley. Within an 
S interesting but dirly ooluunii. B, 
Antonio has a small cloister of M 
columns supporting stilted arches. 

Near the cathedral is tho * PalaBO 
Bnfolo, in former times the most mBf- 
nificent residence on this coast. It 
has a cloister of Saraoenio arches, in 
two stories, flanged by massive Bquan 
towers; it was built by the Kufolo 
family about the middle of the 12tli 
cent., and was inhabited at varisng 
periods by Pope AdriEm IV., Charlee 
II., and Robert the Wbe. It is now 
the property of Mr. Francis Nerile 
Eeid, who kindly allows (raveUera to 
visit his grounds. The terrace in &oat of 
the building commands one of the flnHt 
views in Italy. The doorway of the an- 
cient Palazzo degli Afflitti, towards titt 
upper end of tbe village, and the chuz(£ 
of San OlDTuini opposite, in wliish 
there is a good Gospel amho restiiw 
on four columns, richly inlaid wiw 
mosaics, representing Jonah swallowed 
by tho whale, are worthy of notice. 
A garden beyond the church at&nde on 
the highest ground in the neighbotir- 
hood (121^0 ft.), and commands a * miw- 
nificent view (small fee). Close to the 
church is a eryptlike oratory with a 
column, which has a fine alabaster 
capital, almost Byzantine. The other 
three columns are bricked up. Many 
of the houses have ancient columns ut 
their doorway. 



The earriflge re 
the head of the n 
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SOAIA (laSO). situated on the alopet 
of the opposite hill. It was formtily 
surrounded by walls which are said to 
have Wa \Q1> WwRiB, bs.4. 'u ^i*.-"; \&- 
eluded -mftao ftiom -wi Vm, 'Jiam. ^.'«l 
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by the Pisans, and two years later, when 
Amalfi surrendered without striking a 
blow, Scala offered resistance to Sie 
inyaders ; but the superior force of the 
Pisans enabled them to carry the place 
by storm, and to pillage the city and 
its suburb of Scaletta. It was the 
birthplace of Gerardo, first prior of the 
order of the Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem. The bishopric of Scala, 
instituted in 987, was united in 1603 
to that of Ravello. The Cathedral 
hAS an interesting piilpit supported on 
four short columns. The lof^ crypt 
contains a miraculous cruci&, and 
tombs of Simonetta Sannella (1348), 
and Marinella RuMo, wife of Antonio 
Coppola (1400), of fine stucco, richly 
coloured. The vault is supported by 
four large columns. The picture of 
the Assumption is attributed to Marco 
da Siena, In the sacristy is preserved 
a biisbop's mitre, a fine specimen of 
goldsmitii's work of the 13th cent.; 
it was jnresented to the citizens by 
Charles I., as an acknowledgment of 
^eir services during the Afncan ex- 
pedition of St. Louis against the Moors. 

Returning hence towards Amalfi, the 
church of 8. Pietro a Castagna contains 
a very furious sepulchral slab of the 
14th ceflt., on which are the effigies of 
14 members of the Trara family. They 
ore in monastic habiliments, with their 
hands crossed. The little village of 
Pbntom, which, witb its massive ruins, 
fbrms so conspicuous an object from the 
sea, was called Scaletta in the middle 
ages, when it was a suburb of Scala. 
ItB basilica, dedicated to S. Eustachius, 
erected in the 10th cent., was fortified 
by walls and towers, the ruins of which 
remain to attest the magnificence of its 
plan. Its triple apse and intersecting 
avcades are prominently seen from 
TMrious points of view. In the pave- 
ment of the church of 8. Giovanni is a 
slab, bearing the effigy of Filippo Spina, 
one of the counsellors of Joanna I., in 
the costume of a cavalier, with his dogs 
at his feet aind tiie date 1346. On the 
ridge of the mountain behind Scala 19 
the ruined hermitage of 8. KMa 9if^ 



on the plateau of tlie mountains, is a 
deep natiutd gulf, called the Megano ; 
it is about 25 ft. in diameter, and the 
water at the bottom is said to com- 
mxmicate with a spring at Castellam- 
mare. 

A steep but romantic pathway leads 
from S. Giovanni to Amalfi. The walk 
may be prolonged by crossing Ibe 
stream in the Yalle dei Molim, and 
ascending to Fogerola, a loftily sihiated 
village, whence another path* descends 
to Amalfi. 

The carriage road proceeds S.W. 
along the coast (costiera), pasung b^ow 
the villages of PastinOf Zene, Vetiica 
MworCy and Toisere, On the hill behind 
Vettica Minwe is the deserted hermitage 
of Cuospito. with a grotto near it, which 
is said to nave once served a s a place 
of refuge to Siztus IV. 



17 m. Conoa is prettily situated on 
iiie neck of the promontory to which 
it gives name, and which is so narrow 
near the town as to be almost isdUited. 
It is one of the most industrious little 
ports in the Gulf of Salerno. Its mer- 
chants have nearly all the forei^ trade 
of the coast in their hands, their ships 
being frequently seen in the ports of 
the Levant and even in those of the 
United States. 

Further on, high up on the rt., is 
a group of five villages, known col- 
lectively by the name of Agerola 
(4000), picturesquely built below the 
E. slopes of Monte S. Angelo. San 
Lazzaro, one of the group, is connected 
by a tunnel with the carriage road 
from Gragnano Station, and has al- 
ready become a favourite summer re- 
sort. The carriage road was opened in 
1889. N. of Agerola are the ruins of 
the Castel de Pinoj supposed to have 
been founded in the 10th cent, by 
Mastolo I., Doge of Amalfi. A mule 
path leads hence over the hills to 
(5 hrs.) Castellammare . 



JRwrtz (splendid view). Between thia \ oi "FTttOX*, ^\>:\0d. ^\sca.^^, ^^ ^^ ^ .^ 
hermitage and the village of Lettere,\maccea«»i\e ^x^^iV^^^^n ^^ ^^'^ 
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wildest positions of this coast. Two of 
its dmrches oontain antique cinerary 
urns, lliat of S. Elia has a painting 
of the Byzantine school. 

20 m. Praiaao is surrounded hy 
yineyards and oUve-goves which pro- 
duce excellent oU. Higher up is 

Vettica ICaggiore, whose church of 
S. Gennaro contains a picture of the 
Holy Family attributed to lo Zingaro, 
Bounding the promontory of Capo Sot- 
iihf the road turns N.W. to 

24 m. Positano (2599)) a singular 
town, extending from the seashore to 
the summit of a rocky hilL Under the 
house of Anjou it was a place of con- 
siderable maritime importance. In the 
final struggle of Conradin, the Pisan 
fleet, which espoused his cause, attacked 
Positano as one of the strongholds of 
the Angevine party, sacked uie town, 
and destroyed its eiiips. The church 
of S. Mana dell' Assunta contains a 
singular relief of a sea-monster, with 
the heads and forelegs of a wolf and 
tiie tail of a sea-serpent, in the act of 
swallowing a ^ak. It is supposed 
to have been taken from some temple 
dedicated to Neptune, from whose 
Grec^ name, Poseidon, the Neapolitan 
antiquaries derive the name of the 
town. 

The road follows the coast for 3 m. 
nearly aa far as ScaricatojOy and then 
turns inland and crosses the hills to 

* 82 m; Keta, on the high road be- 
tween Castellammare and 

85 m. Sorrento (Rte. 6). 



ROUTE 9. 

NAPLES TO [procida AND ISCHIA.— 
STEAMER. 

Steamer from Naples daily at 1.80 
P.M., reaching Procida at 3.20, Ischia 
at 4.15, and Casamicciola at 5 ; fare 
5 frs. Small boat for embarking or 
landing, 30 c. Office, 14 Marina 
Nuova. Also on Hon. and Thurs. at 
8 ▲.¥., reaching Procida at 9.30, Ischia 
at 10.30, and Forio at 11.30. These 
arrangementa are subject to frequent 
alteration. 

The steamer, on leaving Naples, 
skirta the waterside of the bay to the 
Punte di Posilipo, thence crosses the 
entrance to the Gulf of Pozzuoli, and 
rounding the Capo di Miseno, reaches 
the marina of Procida, at the foot of 
its picturesque Castle. 

Proeida (13,582), the ancient Pro^ 
chyta (Virg. JEn. ix. 715), 2i m. long, 
is broken into numerous bays and 
coves, which give it a picturesque out- 
line. Ito geological structure confirms 
the tradition of antiquity that it once 
formed part of Ischia. The island is 
composed of pumiceous tufa, separated 
by beds of pumice and cellular lava, 
which dip outwards as if they had pro- 
ceeded from a crater situated on the 
N.W. 

The N. extremity of Procida is 
loftier and more picturesque than the S. 
The position of the castle, on the bold 
£. promontory, is very fine, conmiand- 
ing from its terrace the Bay of Naples 
on the one side, and the Bay of Gaeta 
on the other. The town of Procida 
stretches up the slopes of the castle-hiU 
from the seashore in the form of an 
amphitheatre, backed and interspersed 
wim vineyards, orange-groves, and 

fiat temuce^ TOoi% wA <sxX«rM\ ^\xca^ 
caa«s T«»Tn\>W \Vft^wS^^^sl^ oi \asAfiar 
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Chneeoe. On tiie E. tlie coast is broken 
uito two bays fbimed by the Punta di 
3ConaoL, Punta Pizzaca, and Piinta 
Soodaro. On the N. point, called 
JSuUa di PiqppetOf at the entrance of 
the chaimfll, is a lighthouse with a 
fixed li§^t Beyond the Punta della 
Benra, on the W . side, there is a long 
beach, at the rocky ertremity of which 
is the small crescent - shaped Isola 
yiyara. 

The iskad is richly cultiyated with 
Yineyards and firuit- gardens, which 
supply ^ markets of the capital, and 
coDStitate a source of the prosperity of 
the inhabitants. The red wines are 
Off a Bupeiior quality; but the chief 
industry is shipbuilding, some of the 
pxindpal shipowners or S. Italy beiug 
natiyw of P^cida. On Michaelmas 
Day and on the 8th of May the women 
drees up in Greek costume, and dance 
the tarantella. 

In the 13th cent, this island was 
the property of John of Procida, 
the principal actor in the '' Sicilian 
Vespen." 

A road leads from the landing-place 
to the Piazza, and thence to the castle. 
Another road of 3 m. runs through 
the centre of the island to the litde 
Bay of Gbiaiolella, whence Ischia can 
be reached by boat in f hr. 

The steamer coasts roimd the N. and 
"W. sides of the island, past the light- 
house and the olive-clad little island of 
'Ftmro, whose crescent-shape shows it 
to be an old crater, torn by some con- 
Tulsion of nature from its neighbour 
Frooida. 

We now approach the precipitous 
rook on which the Castle of Ischia 
guards the approach to the island, whose 
beautifully yaried outline, clothed with 
luxuriant yegetation and crowned by 
the commanding ridge of Epomeo, 
presents one of the loveliest pictures it 
10 possible to conceive. Stopping to 
land passengers at the town of Is^a, 
the steamer mroceeds along the N. 
ooast, past the Bagno d'lschia to Caaa- 

miociola. The Ponza steamer goes on 

to Forio, <m the W. coast. 






Thelslandoflschia (20,000), known 
to the ancients as Pithecusa, JSnaria, 
and Inarime, is the largest in the 
vicinity of Naples, firom which it is 
distant 20 m. Its circumference is 
about 20 m., exclusive of the sinuosities 
of the coast, its length 6 m. ; its greatest 
breadth about 4 m. 

Before Vesuvius resumed its activity, 
in the 1st cent, of our era, Ischia was 
the principal site of volcanic action in 
South Italy. Monte Epomeo^iheEpopos 
of the Greeks, the Epopeus of the Latin 
poets, appears to have acted chiefly by 
lateral eruptions, for there is not a 
trace of lava near its summit, while 
several volcanic vents may be distinctly 
traced on its flanks and in various parts 
of its declivities. On the N. and W. 
the island slopes gradually down to the 
sea, and terminates in a breach, while 
on the S. and E. it forms abrupt and 
lofty precipices. 

A Greek colony from Chalcis and 
Erythrea settled here about 1100 Q.C., 
but are said to have been afterwards 
compelled by constant earthquakes and 
volcanic agency to leave the island, 
and settle on the opposite coast at 
Cimiee. A colony established by Hiero, 
tyrant of Syracuse, no doubt after his 
great naval victory over the Etruscans 
in B.C. 474, was also driven away by 
volcanic outburste. The Neapolitans 
subsequentlv colonised the island, and 
remained till the Eomans, at an un- 
kno^-n period, took possession of it. 
Julius Obsequens mentions an eruption 
in B.C. 92 ; and local historians assert 
that other volcanic convulsions occurred 
in the reigns of Titus, Antoninus Pius, 
and Diocletian. The last eruption 
took place in 1302, when a stream of 
lava issued from the N.E. base of 
Monte Epomeo, which ran into the sea 
near the town of Ischia. 

This current, known as the Lava 
dell* Arsoy ends in the abrupt Pimta 
Molina on the sea, and extends inland 
for about Ij^ m. as far as a place called 
Le Cremate, where it is seen issuing in 
a cascade-like form from a fissure 
without «DN ct«.\«t, \\& ssQa&6Rfc Nafck 

been mai© \o fe^NsCtJosSo. ^'^^^^«^'^S^'^^ 
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whicli grow e. few Btuntcd stone- 
pmes and plants of Spanish broom. 
The anrient name, fitkecusa, was 
popularly derived by the Eoinan poets 
from irlBiivui, because the island "was 
said to be inhabited by monkeys. But 
Pliny tho naturaliat {iii. 1 2 ) with more 
ibability attributoa it to tho pottery 
' ' lubctured in the island, 

^'nan'u, according to Pliny, 
was derived by the poets from its 
having been one of the stations of tho 
fleet of .XneaE. 

After tho fall of the Boman empire 
Ischia followed the fortunes of the 
Mpital. In 813, and again in 84T,it 
was attacked by the Saracene ; in tl35 
it was sacked by the Pisana, while on 
flieir way to Amalfi. In 1181 Kenry 
VI. took possession of it. In the reign 
of his son Frederick II., Caraociolo, 
his general, allowed himself to bo burnt 
alive in the Castle rather than surren- 
der it ta the Guelph troops of Otho 
IV. In 1283 ladiia joined Bicily in 
tiie revolt against Charles I. In 1299 
Charles U. recovered the island, and 



down their trees and vineyerda. In 
the ISth cent. Alfonso I. seized and 
foitifled it in the war against Joanna 
II. He expelled the male inbabitsnts, 
and forced their vrlvea and daughters to 
marry bis soldicra. In 1495 Ferdinand 
II. retired to lechia wil^ his aunt 
Joanna, whohad juat become bis bride 
in. her 14th year, abandoning Naples 
to his rival Charles VI 1 1. Tho kins 
aniyed before tho castle of Ischia, vitS 
hia retinue in 14 galleys; but the 
casteUan, Ginsto delia Candina, a Cata- 
loolan, refused to admit him. He con- 
sented at last to admit the king and 
Sueen alone, Ferdinand then landed; 
ut he had no sooner set hia foot within 
tho caalle than he drew his awoid and 
kiUed tho ikitblesa castellan on the 
spot, an aet which so astonished the 
garrison that they offered no opposition 
la the landing of the royal retinue. In 
1501 hia unclo and successor Fiederi::k 
iBtired to Ischia with his queen and 
^tiUiiVB, accompanied by his sisters, 
^*bwn^, (ie widow of Haltheus Cor- 
rxmis, ICjog of Sangarj, and IsabeUa, 



the widow of Gian Galenazo Viaconti. 
They remained in the Castle til! tiio 
king proceeded to France, and snrron- 
dcrod himself to Louis XII. in person ; 
so that the Caatle of lachia may be 
said to have witneaaed the estincttonof 
the Aragoneee dynasty. Tho island 
was pillaged in 1544 by EarharoBsa, 
who earned away 4000 inhabitants ; 
was ceptored by the Duke de Guise in 
1G47 ; was occupied by Lord Nelson in 
tho present cent. ; snd afforded brief 
refuge lo Muiat on his flight to France 
in 1815. 

The Maiquia of Pesoara, tho con- 
queror of Franoia I., was bom in tlie 
Castlo of lachia, in 1489. His sister 
Costanza defended it during the WOT 
which preceded the partition treaty of 
Granada, and refused to capilulata to 
the forces of Louis XII., although 
commanded to do so by her king, t« 
whom she afterwards afibrded a shel- 
ter in the eame castle, the only spot in 
the kingdom which her heroiam had 
enabled him to call hia own. Aa an 
acknowledgment of her services, the 
government of tie island wua settled 
on her family, who retained it till 1784. 
In 15'25 Vittoria Colonna, the widow 
of PescarB, retired to Ischia to mourn 
the loss of her husband. Her genius, 
her virtues, her piety, her beauty are 
immortalised by Michael Angeio, by 
Bcmbo, and Ariosto, the laat-nsmed of 
whom also celebrates the good looks, 
the strength, the valour, the prudence, 
the liberality, and the clemency of her 
husband.— Or/. Fur., xsxiiL 28, 29; 

In 1548 Mary of Aragon, the widow 
of the Marchese del Vaalo, cousin of 
iho great Peacara, followed the example 
of Vittoria, and sought a home in 

The delightful situation of Biis 
island and its charming climate hare 
i)ttraet«d nomerous visitors in all ages. 
The climate is mild and genial, and 
the position of Casamicciala, aheltfred 
as it is fkim the hut H. winda, and open 
to the cooling N. and VV. breezes, gives 
it a aumraer temperature 5° to 10° 
lower tliMil.^BA,oE^tt^\es. 
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and inofit efficacious in Europe. No 
-spot indeed in the wodd contuns such 
a number of hot springs ; and many are 
-allowed to run to waste which would 
make the fortune of any town in con- 
tinental Europe. They issue from the 
ground at a veiy high temperatiu'e) 
and contain unusiuJly large quantities 
of the hydrochlorates, sulphates, and 
carbonates of soda, combined with salts 
of magnesia, lime, and occasionally of 
potash, and a considerable Tolume of 
carbonic acid gas. They are especially 
efficacious in obsthiate and severe 
oases of rheumatism. 

Besides the waters, there are sand- 
baths of great power, and hot-air and 
vapour baths varying in temperature 
from 140«> to 180° Fahr. Some of the 
waters now in use were well known to 
the ancients, as Strabo, Pliny, and 
other writers describe the qualities for 
which they are still remancable ; and 
several reliefs and inscriptions record- 
ing them have been found in the 
island. 

The soil is extremely fertile, and 
richer than ^y in tiie neighbourhood 
of Naples. The greater part of the 
cultivated ground is occupied with vine- 
yards, the grapes from which produce 
a white, slightly acrid, wine : it would 
be excellent if made with proper care. 
Some purple grapes are grown at the 
vUlage of Forio, from which is made a 
strong red wine, something like coarse 
port The IJora of the island will 
generally prove very interesting to the 
botanist. Many rare ferns and orchids 
are found in the woods ; the aloe and 
the prickly pear grow, luxuriantly in 
the hedges ; and the caper climbs wild 
along the walls. Two tropical plants 
nave been found, the Pteris longifolia (a 
native of Jamaica and Hispaniola), 
and tiie Cyperva p^ystachus (a native 
of the East and West Indies, Arabia, 
and Africa). Both these are foreim to 
the Bay of Naples, and have never been 
found elsewhere out of the tropics. 
They were first discovered in 1809, 
near the fumaraH of Frassi, ■ on the 
deeUrity of Epomeo, above tbe village 
of Casamicciola, and of Caocinto, on 
Monte Taboire. 



The Qeology of the island is not 
without an interest of its own. The 
oldest rocks hitherto discovered consist 
of a blue argillaceous marl, which, in 
its external characters, resembles the 
subapennine or tertiary marls of Nor- 
thern and Central l!taly. Here it 
contains also numerous marine shells ; 
but, as a considerable proportion of 
them belong to species still living in 
the Mediteiranean, it will be necessaiy 
to refer the age to a very recent PfKk>d 
of the great JPleiocene deposit. These 
blue marls underlie tiie most anoieiit 
volcanic rocks, showing that the latter 
were erected whilst the sea covered the 
country. 

A short mole runs out from the 
marina of Ischia, at which we land in 
small boats from the steamer (20 o.). 
Thence a climb of ^ hr. (dtmkey, i fr. ; 
portantina, 2 frs.) leads to the straggling 
village of Casamiociola, reduced to 
ruins by the terrible earthquake of 
July 28th, 1883. The village is dotted 
over with graves of the victims, many 
of the corpses not having been extracted 
from the debris till their condition 
rendered it impossible to convey them 
to the cemetery. The shock lasted 
15 sees., and about 3000 persons were 
killed, and as many more seriously 
injured. A painted window in the 
Fiiglisb church at Naples records the 
event. The population is now housed 
in small wooden huts with roofs of 
corrugated iron. 

The most important springs rise about 
|f m. from the village at the foot of Mt 
Epomeo, in a ravine called the VaUcne 
OmbroKo, The most celebrated is the 
Acqua di Ourgitelh^ 162^ Fahr., con- 
taining considerable proportions of car- 
bonate and muriate of soda,.and a large 
Quantity or free carbonic acid gas. 
Opening into the Valie Ombrasoo are 
the picturesque ravines called tiie \Fb/ 
di Tamburo and the Vol di Simigtiikt, 
The former derives. its name from the 
noise produced by the Acqua di TtmAwro 
(210° ¥«4tt .'^^'v\aOa. wsifiuKaa^ ^^^^sOoo;^ 
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•MontB Epomeo (2625 ft.) may be as- 
oended from Casamicciola in 2^ ta 3 
lira. Fnllnwing for a short distance 
ibe rood to Iscbia, we turn to the 
Tt, up a rough winding road which 
bringB UB to MoaU Jtotaro on the 1. 
This most i>erfect Bpi-cimen of an. ex- 
tinct crater is woU worth taming osida 
to see. Ita sides are thickly clothed 
with arbutus, myrtle, broom, lentisciis, 
■nd other shrubs. "Such is the 
■trength of its virgin soil," says Sir 
Charfea Lyoll, " that the shrubs have 
beoD almost arborescent; and the 
growth of some of the smaller wild 

Clanta has been bo vigorous that 
aCanisls have scarcely been able to 
teoognlBG the Bpcciea." This crater is 
supposed to have bnen raised by the 
eruption which expelleil !he Erythriean 
colony. The torrent of lava thrown 
(Hit from its base crosses the road 
between Ischia and Casamicciola, and 
may be traced to the sea by the masses 
of pumice and ashes which encumber 
the sur&co. A torrent has lirokcQ 
down the N, of the cone, where its 
■truoture may be oxamiaed. It is 
composed of beds of scorim, pumice, 
and lapitli, in which vast blocks of 
trachyte are imbedded. A winding 
path leads down to the bottom of the 



The road now skirts the W, side of 
Monte Rotaro, and passes on the 1. the 
^ fine eitinet crater of Monte Monta- 
gnone. Beyond is a beautiful view 
over the sea to Capri. Leaving the 
load, wo turn up a path, skirtod for 
lOme distance by an aquednci, which 
oonveys water from Epomeo to the 
town of lacbia. The vineyards are now 
left behind, and the way lies through 
ehoBtnut groves, and then over bare 
rocky ground. Skirting the S. side of 
the mountain, beneath the principal 
peaks, we ascend in zigzags to the 
Hermitage of 8. SiooU, a sort of 
underground monastery, tenanted by a 
solilsiy anchorite, who keeps a visitor's 
book and sells wine and bread (1 fr.). 
Steps lead henee up to the Belvedere, 
- rocky fisttJemented platform, 



bounded by the sea, inwbich lie float- 
ing fha roeky islets of Ponza and Ven- 
totone ; on the N., the coast line is 
visible as far as the Ciroean Promon- 
tory, and the eye rests in turn on 
Terracina, Gaeta, Cumic, the Bays of 
Pozzuoli and Naples, and Veanviua, 
the whole backed by the snowy range 
of the Abruizi. Farther to the E. lie 
Sorrento and Capri, and beyond Uonte 
8. Angeb glistens the Bay of SbImtio. 
Immodiatc^ below the island falls 
away steeply on the N. in luivu-iantly 
clad slopca down to the aca, and on the 
S. Bpreada itself out less abruptly, but 
more ruggedly, till it ends in a rocky 
beach line. 



LaoDo (1593) is beautifully situated 
in a cove on the seashore J hr. below 
Casamicciola. Its population are 
chiefly employed in the tunny fishery 
and in the making of straw hats and 
baskets. Just oulside the village, to 
the N., is the Convent of B. Ihititvta, 
the patron saint of the island, whose 
festival takes place on the 17th of May. 
The body of the saint, who suffered 
martyrdom in AlKea by being inclosed 
ahve in a case and Uirown into the 
sea, was east ashore in the little hay of 
S. Montana, beyond the present church, 
where grows in the sandy soil a flower 
(Sijailln mondma), called bythe|islaiiderB 
the Oigilo di Saitta Bestihita, from the 
tradition that it Erst sprang up on the 
spot where the body of the saint was 
cast. The principal spring at Laoco, 
the Aagai di S. Besliltita (l.^S° Fahr.>, 
rises near the convent, and is collected 
for use in a convenient building, where 
the sand-baths, for which LacCO ia 
celebrated, may also be taken. It 
contains a larger proportion of rauriato 
of soda and muriate of potash than any 
other water in the island. The Acqua 
Begina Isabella rises at the temperature 
of 106° in the garden of the convent. 
It contains a large quantity of free 
carbonic acid gas witb a considerable 
proportion, ot cu^Wii^X^^ «>]\'^^^^%^. 
I muiiale at soiR. T\ie SUje di S. lor- 
I ento, on liio ■c\4g,c -wi^iu^ ^laoiito "itaB 
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valley of S, Montano^ W. of Lacco, near 
the road to Forio, is a natural yapour- 
batb, heated by steam issuing from 
crevices in the trachytic rock at a 
temperature of 135°. The Acqua di 
S, Montana rises at the foot of the lava, 
current from Monte Marecocco, which 
forms tiie N.W. extremity of the island. 
Its temperature is 131°, and the ground 
around its source is so hot that it raises 
the thermometer in a few seconds to 
1 22°. Near the small islet called Capi- 
Mloy off the marina of Lacco and at 
Mezzavia, the sand on the seanshore is 
sufficiently hot to raise the thermo- 
meter to 171°. 

The road from Lacco passes over the 
lava-stream of Monte Marecocco, to 
(2 m.) Forio (6176), the residence of 
the larger Ischian proprietors, occupy- 
ing a picturesque position on the W . 
coast. 

At CerigUoy one of the suburbs, in 
the Villa Paolone, is the Acqwi di Fran- 
cesco /. (113° Fahr.) with smell of 
chicken-broth. The Aoqva di Citara 
rises 1 m. S. of Forio, in a sandy b^ 
near the Capo dell* Imperatci'e. it 
varies in temperature from 115° to 
140°. 

The view from the church of S. 
Francesco, close, to the sea, is very 
pretty. Striking inland, we reach 
(5 m.) 

Pania, beautifrilly situated in the 
midst of vineyards on the S.W. slopes 
of Fpomeo. The road now strikes up 
the hiU and becomes little better than 
a very rough mountain-path. In 40 
min. Serrara is reached ; and 20 mln. 
farther Fontanaf whence Monte Epomeo 
may be ascended in an hour. 

The road now descends S J!, to (40 
min.) 

Koropanio. Below, but nearer Ser- 
rara, is the promontory of Sanf Angelo, 
crowned by the ruins of a tower. Kear 
the head of the ravine, at a short 
distance from the bridge of Moropano, 
is the Aoqua di Nitroli. It issues from 
the lava at a temperature of 66°, and 
contains a considerable quantity of bi* 
carbonate of iron. In a ravine at a 
abort distance from the .Marina of 



Marontiy is the Aoqiia d'Olmitelle^ which 
contains a large proportion of tlie car* 
bonates of soda, magnesia, and lime, the 
-sulphate and muriate of soda, and a 
quantity of free carbonic acid gas. In 
me adjoining ravine of Cavascura is 
the Acqvia di Petrelks (203° Fahr.). 
On the shore, near the Punta di S. 
Angelo, are several emanations of hot 
vapour, of such power that the sand in 
which they occur raises the thermome- 
ter to 212°. Farther on, at the little 
viUage ftom which they derive their 
name, are the Stufe di Testaocio, 

20 min. S.E. of Maropano is Barano, 
whence a road leads across the island 
by Monte Rotaro to the Bagno di 
Casamicciola. Beyond, on the E., is 
the cone of Jktonte di Vezza^ and be- 
tween that and the town of Ischia the 
Monte Campagnano, from which an 
anciont stream of lava may be traced. 

Passing through a narrow valley, 

the end of which is crossed by the 

aqueduct which conveys the water 

from Epomeo to Ischia, we reach 

(1 hr.) 

Iiehia (6497), the capital of the 
island and seat of a bishop. Its Castle 
fpermission to enter to be obtained 
from the commandant), built by Al- 
fonso I. of Aragon, stands on a lofty 
isolated rock of volcanic tufa and ashes. 
It rises out of the sea opposite the 
island of Yivara, and is connected 
with the mainland by a mole con- 
structed on a narrow isthmus; the 
view from it is very fine. The town 
stretches along the coast from this m<de 
as far as the Punta Molina, the ter- 
mination in the sea of the lava-current 
of 1302. 

The. road which we now follow by 
the marina of Mandra crosses the 
trachyte current called the Lava delf 
Arso (see above), which contains a 
large quantity of feldspar. 

1 m. from Ischia is the 

Bagno d'lBohia. This village has 
suffered inxifiiL\'&^^x«rca.^'5i ^-eaJ^^s^sSSi.s** 
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• villa on Uie heighta here, and re- 
duced the email lake, euppoaed to liave 
been a Tolcanio crater, into a refuge 
harbour, in wbiuli fachta of conaidera- 
ble diaugbt of wator can lie. Ita litua- 
tion is .yeiy beautiful ; on one aide of 
iU ihorea ia the onlf minaral bath 
MtabUsbment now eiittiug on the 
Uaiid, and a modem ehuroli, abore 
which lae the gardenB of the once 
royal villa, now a Hospital for mlli- 
Ury officers. On the N.E. of this 
little harbour are the Funta di 8. 
Fietro and the villa^ of Bagno, con- 
uating of a row of ehops and fisher- 
men's dwellingB. The ascent to 
Honte Epomeo ie easily made ftom 
hence by a path between the vtdcanio 
oones of Montagnone and Monte Ho- 
taro. Two springs constitute the Jiagno 
flsahia, under tho names of the Aogua 
dMi Ibntana (131°) and the Acqua dil 
Itmelto {133°). On the hi^ ground 
above the lake ie the &ie extinct crater 
i£ MouiagnoM ; and on the N.'W- Montt 
mborrt, separated by a lavine &om 
Honte Botaro. On the shore at the 
E. base of the Fartta dtlla Scrofa is Ae 
Aagua di Casliglione, The Band on the 
lM!t near it ia bo hot that it raiaea the 
tlurmometor in a fow minutaa to 212°, 
and there is a liot spring in the Ma 
itself at a short distance &om llie beacL 
llbe <S(u/a di Caitigliotu, situated on 
the hills above the hatha, are vapour- 
hkths which iaaae from orlfiaes in 
Qw lava, at a tomperature of 123° 
in t^e lower, and of 133° in the t^per 
stnla. The Btafe di CocnWo (180») 
isnie from tiie lava which flowed from 
If ante Taborre. The noise of the water 
boiling beneath the rocky surface may 
be diatioietly heard. From the base of 
Honte Taboire the lOEid descends to the 
Hnrina of Casamicoiola, 3^ m. from 
the Fort, or Begoo (ClBchla. 



Cono Vitt. Emannale 
TvorigTotta 

: Bi^soli 

Foniali 



The rly. quits NapleB &om the 
IfanteiatUo SUt. (D. 3, 4), and imma- 
diately enters a tunnel under the heights 
of San Martino and Caslel S. Elmo. 
Emerging &om thie, it ^tts the Cargo 
Vittono Enumuele for a short dietanoe, 
and then pierces the hill of Posilipo by 
ano&er tunnel. A atoam tramway 
also runs to PoaiKpo, paseing through 
the Urott* VROva dl Fomtoll, 30 ft. 
wide and 3S ft. high, opened in 1885. 



1st day. Lago d'Agnano, Grotta del 
Care, and Aatroni. 

2nd day. Poizuoli, Solfatara, Am- 
phitheatre, and ruina of the Temple of 
Serapis. 

8rd day. Arco Felice, where leave 
carriage, and ascend the Acropolis at 
CumEe. Visit the tunnel leading from 
near Axco Felice to Lake Avemus ; 
limch .at Lake Fusaio (excellent 
oysters). On the way home visit the 
Stufb di Iferone and Sibyl's Cave at 
Like Avecciut, 'c«A»cnaii% *a SxtVa vifi 
QiB PoulipQ '^iQnto'a.'uar^ . 
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Mirabilis, and Misenum, ascending the 
promontory for the *new, or if the 
water is calm, take a boat and row 
round it. 

If one day only can b^ given to the 
Western excursion the following pro- 
gramme is recommended:- 

Visit the Amphitheatre and Temple 
of Serapis at Pozzuoli ; drive on to 
Baia, see the ruins, then on to the Pis- 
cina Mirabilis, returning over the Posi- 
lipo promontory. 

The volcanic region which lies be- 
tween the Gul& of Naples and of 
Gaota, bounded on the E. by the pro- 
montory of Posilipo, is the '* hal- 
lowed groimd'' of classical Italv. 
There is scarcely a spot in the whole 
district which is not identified with the 
poetical mythology of Greece, or asso- 
ciated with some name familiar in the 
history of Bome. Becords also of the 
Phoenician colonisation of these coasts 
are preserved in the names of the 
cities, the lakes, the hills, the head- 
lands, and the islands which lie be- 
yond them. 

The priesthood of the earliest Greek 
colonists took advantage of the mys- 
terious terrors inspired by the volcanic 
phenomena, to engraft upon them the 
popular features of their mythology. 
Nothing was so calculated to excite 
the imagination of a poetical people as 
the craters of the Phlegrspan Fields. It 
was natural that the priests of Oiimse 
should invest them wim a superstitious 
character, and that the poets should 
borrow their imagery from. them. Be* 
garding the subject in this light, we may 
recognise the sources of many of the 
fables enshrined in the poetry of Greece 
and Bome. The priests of Avemus, 
pronouncing their oracles from the caves 
and secret passages of the woods which 
clothed its bai&, became the Cim- 
merians dwelling an^omr the darkness 
of a sunless region, ^uie contests of 
the first colonists for the possession of 
the soil, amidst the constant manifesta- 
tions of volcanic action, suggested the 
idea of the giants warring against the 
g^ods, Ti&^ convulsions of J^ohia typified 
the strugglea of I^hcous under the 



rocks of Inarime ; the lakes, the forests, 
the caverns, the mephitic vapours, the 
nocturnal fires, and the subterranean 
murmurs of the continent supplied, in 
aU their variety, the well-known 
features of the Grecian Hades. The 
craters of the district were peculiarly 
calculated to suggest the minuter 
features of the Greek Infernal Be- 
gions. The foimtains of heated water 
would suggest the idea of the ever 
burning Phlegethon ; the smouldering 
fires of the semi-extinct craters. would 
suggest the horrors of Tartarus; the 
caves and tunnels of the mountains 
would represent the avenues of Orcus ; 
while the brighter scenes of natural 
beauty, made more beautiful by con- 
trast, would inspire the idea of Elysium. 
Thus the external features of the coun- 
try engrafted on historical traditions be- 
came the source of the most popular 
fables of antiq^uity. 

The localities have retained their 
ancient names with scarcely any 
change, and will retain them for ever, 
associated with the legends of mytho- 
logv, and the most glorious poetry 
which ever touched the human heart. 

Independently of the charm with 
which fable and poetry have thus in- 
vested the district, every bay and pro- 
montory on the coast is crowded with 
reminiscences of the greatest names in 
Roman history. The masters of the 
world were here content to share the 
possession of a single acre ; the orators 
and philosophers sought the luxuries 
of a residence in scenes which com- 
bined the beauties of nature with the 
refinements of aristocratic life ; and the 
patrician matrons of the empire did not 
disdain to share in the dissipations of 
Baiee. These sites call up recollections 
of Hannibal, Scipio, Lucullus, Marius, 
Sylla, Pompey, Caesar, Brutus, Antony, 
Augustus, and Agrippa. And if we 
add to these the names of the men of 
letters whose memories still linger on 
the shores of Misenum and Posilipo, 
we shall have to associate with Homer 
and with Yirgil those of Pindar, 
Cicero, Horace, Lucretius.| Llvy^ thj^ 
two PUii7&,'^«is\Ksii, %«aaRa.^"YtiSR^s»a^ 

Last, \>ut aj&we^X \» Sisi^ <Ci\scNa*»»».>!»r 
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Teller, is the t'emembrance of the great 
ApOBtle of the Geatilcs, who flniahed at 
Puledi his long and perilous voywe 
from Cseaorea, tUiGompanied ij St. 
Luke, by Aristitrchiu cf TJiewalomca, 
and by other prisoners whom Agrippa 
had sent with them to Rome under ILe 
eareoftheceaturion Julius. AtPuteoli, 
St. Paul was hospitably received by Lis 
countrymen belonging to the Tyrian 

rirter in that city, and remained with 
m a week before he went onwards 

Our w»j, »o 
icribed in Dki 

£etween Bagcoli and Poszuoli there 
are evidences of the changes in the rela- 
tiTC lerel of the sea and land on the 
ehores of this bay. The aucient cliff, 
which is of the older strati^d volcanic 
tufa, is now separated from the sea by 
a low strip of laad, composed of sub- 
' a depodta, containing shells of 



is which still exist ii 






Meditei> 



The road to Poszuoli 
Beyond Bagnoli it cuts through Monte 
Olihano, the 'Opai fiitmi or barren 
mountain, composed of lava ejected by 
the ancient eruptions of the Solfatara. 
This mound is anpposod to mark the 
site of the lost town of Alliba, probably 
oorered by the eruption of 1 198. The 
lava is eit«aaively quairied here for 
building stone, giving employment to 
several hundred convicts. On the 
summit of the hill may be seen the 
■pecus or waterccuiBS of the Julian 
Ayieduct, which traversed the moim- 
. — .-_ :. gg from Capodimoute 



tOZZUOLI (16,000). The guides are 
absolutely useless, and their *' anti- 
quities " are all manufactured in the 

This epiacopBl city is situated on a 
point of land formed by the older tufa 
jj/ifce district, on the K. shore of the 
S^^ Tbe earliest Cnmmaji colonials 
^ed it J'tiiaoli, a narae Babsequently 
-J into tiat ot IHcKanhia, ia 



testimony, as Festus telb us, < 
juat principles of its goven 
About the year b.c. 200 uie Eomant 
made it the emporium of their eastern 
commeree, and restored tiie name of , 
Pvltoli. Cicero dcEcribes it as a litUe 
Home, pasSla Soma, and in one of his 
epistles to Atticus, calls the neigh- 
bouring coast PaUalana et Camana 
regna. Strabo describes it as being, in 
bis time, a place of extensive com- 
merce with Alexandria, a stetement 
confirmed by numerous inscriptions 
discovered in the town, and relating to 
the merchants ttadingwith Asia Minor, 
Syria, and Egypt Two of these in- 
BcriptiODS are among the most impor- 
tant historical monuments found in 
Southern Italy. They are written in 
Qreek capitals on two slabs, and are 
supposed to date from the reign of 
Marcus Aurelius. The first is aletter 
frum "the Tyrians dwelling in Putooli" 
to the senate and people of " Tyie, the 
metropolis of Phicnicia." The second 
is the senate's answer. The letter re- 
minds the senate of tbe ancient su- 
periority of the Tyrian station, or aa 
we should now say the Tp-ian Factory 
at Puteoli, to the other stations in the 
city, both in magnificence and magni- 

During the period of the Roman 
mle the city was trcquented by the 
patricians of the capital on Bccoimt of 
Its mineral waters. The existing ruina 
prove that the city must have extended 
at that period nearly to the Solfatara. 
This prosperity was arrested by the fall 
of the Roman Empire. With the loss 
of its commerce the city rapidly de- 
clined. In the 5th cent, it was plun- 
dered by Alaric, Genseric, and Totila ; 
and what they spared was destroyed 
by earthquakes or submerged by the 
subsidence of the land. In the Stb. 
the Dukes of Beneveuto reduced ths 
city onc« more to ruin ; in tbe 10th it 
was seized by the Saracens ; in the 
nth, it sufiered irwa the eruption of 
the Bol&tarai in the IStJi it was 
damaged by the earthquake of 1466 ; 
in the 16<li it was atUcked by the 
TnT^. Bnl dunA-^ VCqtb this last 
invaMon, *. mOTB to.fi e&etKj, -aa* 
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NuoYO) had desolated the entire dis- 
trict, and the city, long infected with 
malaria in the summer season, had 
heen abandoned by the bulk of its 
inhabitants. From this disaster Poz- 
zuoli has never recovered. After the 
terror caused by the upheaval of Monte 
NuoYo had somewhat subsided, Don 
Pedro de Toledo, in order to encourage 
the inhabitants to return to the de- 
serted site, built the fortified palace 
now used as the barracks, and em- 
ployed the pupils of Raphael to deco- 
rate it with frescoes, in imitation of 
those which had just been discovered 
in the tombs of the Via Consularis. 
The viceroy also induced his friend, the 
great Andrea Doria, to occupy a villa 
in the town. But the results of these 
efforts were merely temporary, and the 
unhealthiness of the site, which had so 
fatally decimated the French army 
under D'Aubigny and Montpensier, 
deterred any attempt to revive Poz- 
• zuoli as a summer watering-place. 
Pozzuoli was the scene of the last 
debaucheries and miserable death of 
Sylla. In the 12th cent. King Eoger, 
and in the 13th Frederick II., resided 
here for the benefit of the waters. In 
the 15th cent, the Duke de Montpen- 
sier, the viceroy of Charles VIII., died 
here after the capitulation of Atella, a 
prisoner on parole to Gonsalvo de Cor- 
dova (Oct. 5, 1495) ; and a few years 
afterwards his son was so overcome 
with grief at the sight of the tomb of 
his faSier, that he fell dead upon the 
spot. 

The Cathedral, dedicated to S. Pro- 
cuius, stands on the site of the Roman 
Temple erected and dedicated by L. 
Calpumius to Augustus. The archi- 
tect, as an Inscription records, was 
L. Cocceius. The building still retains 
abundant evidence of its origin in its 
massive masonry of white marble, and 
in the 6 Corinthian columns built into 
one of the side walls. The remains of 
S. Proculus, and of two other saints, 
are here preserved, and are the objects 
of great veneration. Besides the Duke 
de Montpensier and his son, Pergolesi^ 
the eminent musical composer (d. 1736), 
lies buried within its walls. 
CS. Italy. 2 



The Piaiza Kaggiore contains a 
senatorial! statue, beaiing the name of 
Q. Flamus Mavortius Lollianus ; it was 
found in 1704, without the head : the 
present one, although antique, is a re- 
cent addition. The modem statue re- 
cords the public services of the Bishop 
de Leon y Cardenas, viceroy of Sicilv 
under PhiUp III. The Fiasza delU 
Malya is supposed to occupy the site 
of the ancient quay. 

The *Temple of Serapis is reached by 
a lane on the rt, at the W. extremity 
of the town, at the entrance of which 
is the inscription, " Bagni e Tempio di 
Serapide " (custode ^ fr.). These ruins, 
though generally known as the Sera- 
peon, are believed by many antiquaries 
to be those of a market place. Don 
Pedro de Toledo, who built a palace 
after the eruption, on what was pro- 
bably the site of " the queen's house," 
made no attempt to uncover the ruins, 
which after his death were forgotten. 
The site became overgrown with trees 
and brushwood, so that in the last cent, 
the building was no longer to be seen. 
In 1750, when the Toledo Palace was 
converted into barracks, the upper 
parts of three columns were observed 
projecting above the soil, amidst the 
bushes which had so long concealed 
them. Charles III. gave orders that 
they should be disinterred. The re- 
sult was the discovery of an edifice 
rich in marble decorations, and filled 
with such quantities of broken sculp- 
ture as to suggest the idea that it had 
been the general depository for the 
fragments and ruins of all the temples 
in the city when the heathen edifices 
were suppressed. The building consists 
of a quadrilateral atrium surroimded 
with chambers, and a circular temple 
in the centre. The .court is 140 ft. 
long and 122 wide : the main entrance 
is in the S.W. side, which is next the 
sea, bv a doorway of a central and 2 
lateral passages, forming a sort of ves- 
tibule supported by six pilasters. The 
court was surrounded internally by a 
portico supported b^ 4^ ^»:^»as£BSi.k'^'«s^i\ 
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and 16 from tho outside, without any 
apparent communication with the in- 
terior. The remains of stairs prove 
that they had an upper story. The 
chambers in the angles of the N.E. side 
are twice the size of the others ; they 
hare channels in their walls for the 
passage of water, and are surroimded 
by marble seats supported by dolphins. 
When first discovered they were lined 
with marble. Between the two large 
chambers the wall of the building is 
recessed, so as to form a semicircular 
niche. In front of this was a pronaos 
of 6 Corinthian columns and 2 pilasters, 
which appear, from the broken sculp* 
ture found near them, to have supported 
a richly decorated frieze, and to have 
been the loftiest portion of the edifice. 
Three of these columns are still erect ; 
each is cut out of a single block of 
cipolino, 40 ft. 3 in. high; one of 
them is cracked nearly in the centre, 
the other two are entire. The three 
others lie fallen in fragments on the 
ground. The court itself was paved 
with marble. Beneath it, at the depth 
of 6 ft., a more ancient pavement of 
mosaic has been discovered, with a 
channel underneath it for carrying off 
the water of the springs. In the 
middle of the court was a circular 
temple, elevated 3 ft. above the floor 
of the court, and surrounded by a peri- 
style of 16 Corinthian columns of Afn- 
can marble, which were removed to 
deporate the theatre at the palace of 
Caserta. Between the pedestals, which 
still remain, are small cylindrical vases, 
with spiral flutings, which are supposed 
to have been used to hold the lustral 
waters or the blood of the victims. It 
was entered by 4 flights of steps, facing 
the 4 sides of the buUdiDg ; two of them 
have bronze rings, for the purpose, 
it is supposed, of holding the animals 
used for the sacrifices, llie pavement 
inclined towards the centre, where 
there was a perforated stone for carry- 
ing^ off the blood. In this area was 
found a rectangular altar, with a chan- 
nel in the side for the same purpose. 
In Iront of the large columns of the 
ptonaoB were pedeaUda for statues, and 
smaller pedestals were placed between 
the coliunna of the portico. In the 



semicircular niche was foimd the statue 
of Serapis, now in the Museum at 
Naples. From the slope immediately 
behind the temple is gained a very 
interesting view of the bay. The piers 
of Caligula's bridge are seen stretching 
from the town into the water. On the 
right stand the wooded Monte Barbaro 
and the barren Monte Nuovo. Beyond 
Uie latter, the Baths of Nero, and the 
town and castle of BaisB near the water's 
edge. Cape Misenum forms the ex- 
tremity of the promontory over which 
are caught the hiUs of Ischia, including 
Mount Epomeo. 

The Physical Changes^ of which the 
ruin presents so remarkable a me- 
morial, have been the subject of even 
more disputes than the architectural 
character of the edifice. The three 
cipollino columns of the proanos pre- 
sent a history of these changes in 
characters which every one may read, 
and which no controversy can alter. 
This history comprises two distinct 
epochs, one of subsidence and submer- 
sion beneath the water of the sea, the 
other of elevation above its level. The 
lower portion of the colimms, for about 
12 ft. above the pedestals, has a smooth 
surface, but exhibiting at different 
heights distinct traces of ancient water 
marks. Above this portion, the co- 
lumns for about 9 ft. are perforated 
with holes, drilled deep into their sub- 
stance by the lithodomus (the Modiola 
lithophaga of Lamarck), a species of 
boring bivalve shell still existing in the 
neighbouring sea. The upper half of 
the columns is uninjured, except by 
exposure to the weather and by the 
action of the waves. There is no doubt 
that the coast of the Bay of Baite has 
undergone alternate changes of subsi- 
dence and elevation from the date of 
the foundation of this building. When 
the mosaic pavement we have men- 
tioned as existing 6 ft. beneath the 
present floor of the court was first 
formed, it is obvious that it must have 
been some feet above the level of the 
sea, a fact of which the existence of a 
cbfiomeV \ienft«.>ii \\. iot oaxr^m^ off the 
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which, rendered it necessary to lay 
down tihe existing payement at a higher 
level. The inscriptions we have no- 
ticed proved that the building was in 
use in the reign of Septimius Severus. 
In less than 100 years after the death 
of this emperor, the heathen temples 
were suppressed on the conversion of 
Constantine, and there is little doubt 
that it was then entirely abandoned. 
After this event, the subsidence must 
have continued by successive move- 
ments until the lower part of the co- 
lumns was submerged, for the water- 
marks belong evidently to different 
levels. In the 12th cent, the eruption 
uf the Solfatara appears to have filled 
the court to the height of 12 ft. with 
scoriao and other elected matter, which, 
tis the ground sunk lower beneath the 
sea, preserved that portion of the co- 
lumns from the action of the lithodomi. 
The subsidence continued until the 
columns were submerged to the height 
of 9 ft. above this volcanic deposit, and 
in that state they must have remained 
ozposed to the action of the sea- water 
for nearly three centuries and a half, 
while the upper half of the columns 
projected above the water. This is 
proved by the immense number, the 
large size, and the depth of the perfo- 
rations bored by the lithodomi, the 
shells of which are still to be found at 
the bottom of many of the cavities, to- 
gether with others of existing species 
(chiefly a species of arca)^ which have 
concealed themselves in the same hol- 
lows. The date of the elevation which 
upheaved the building may with pro- 
bability be assigned to the earthquakes 
which preceded and accompanied the 
formation of Monte Nuovo in 1538. 
From the middle of the last cent, or 
at least from 1780, it has been again 
slowly sinking. Scientific observations 
have assigned a rate of about a quarter 
of an inch a year, or 2 ft. in a century. 
Sir Charles Lyell considers that when 
the mosaic pavement was cocstructed, 
the floor of the building must have 
stood about llA ft. above the level of 
the sea, and that it had sunk about 
10 ft. below that level before it was 
elevated by the eruption of Monte 
Xiioro. An interesting passage from 



the Apocryphal Acts of Peter and Paul, 
dating apparently in the 9th cent., as- 
cribes the sinking of Pozzuoli (thero 
called Pontiole) to a malediction of 
St. Paul, because the people of the town 
seized the ship-master and decapitated 
him by mistake for the Apostle. (jSco 
Ante-Niceno library, vol. xvi., p. 
257.) The pavement is now about 4 ft. 
below the level of the sea. 

The Mineral Waters are supposed 
to have their sources in the SoUatara. 
They are three in number. The hot 
spring (106° Fahr.) is called the Acqm 
deW AntrOf because it issues from a 
small cavern. It is a bright, clear, and 
copious stream. It contains carbonates 
of soda, lime, magnesia, and iron, sul- 
phates of soda and lime, and muriates 
of soda, lime, magnesia, and alumina ; 
carbonate of soda is in excess. It is in 
great repute, both for internal and ex- 
ternal maladies. Internally it is used 
with advantage in dyspepsia, gout, and 
visceral obstructions ; externally, in 
rheumatic affections, scrofula, and 
diseases of the skin. The cold springs, 
Acqua de* Lippusi, and Acqm Media] 
contain very nearly the same materials 
as the Acqm deli* Antro^ with car- 
bonic acid gas ; but in consequence of 
their lower temperature, they are not 
so much used. The Acqua de* Lipposi 
is used in affections of the eyes. The 
Acqria Media has some analogy with 
that of Seltzer. 

The Mole of Pozzuoli, called by Seneca 
P»7«, and by Suetonius Jlfo/es Puteolanse^ 
is an interesting example of a pier built 
on what was called the Greek principle, 
—a series of piles of massive masonry, 
connected by arches which sufficed to 
break the force of the waves, while they 
prevented the accumulation of sand in- 
side. It is supposed that there were ori- 
ginally 25 piles, sustaining 24 arches 
with a lighthouse at the extremity! 
Only 13 piles are now above water; 
3 others are visible beneath it. They 
are built of brick faced with stone, and 
are firmly held ta^^^ViL'et Xyj -a. ^iwassss^. 
partly cotq.'^os.^ ol "^^«;!»s£l<5. ^«ssSs.^ 

for itspo^T^r oiWx^'evC\s^^^3CEA^Y^^'^'* 
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and known under the modem name of 
puzzolana. The date of the construc- 
tion of this mole is not known, hut it 
was certainly anterior to the 2nd cent., 
as an inscription fished up from the 
sea in 1575, and preserved over the city 
gate, records its restoration hy Antoni- 
nus Pius, in accordance with a promise 
made hy Hadrian. This mole is called 
the Fonte di Caligola, from an erro- 
neous impression that it was con- 
nected with the hridge of hoats, at- 
tached, as Suetonius expresses it, ad 
Puteolanas Moles, for the purpose 
of forming a continuation of the Via 
Puteolana across the hay to Baise. To 
construct this hridge Caligula seized 
every vessel he could find in all the 
ports of Italy, so that the peninsula 
was therehy reduced to a state of 
famine for want of ships to import 
com for the sustenance of the people. 
Suetonius descrihes the drunken orgies, 
the cruelty, and the pomp with which 
the hridge was inaugurated : — ^the ludi- 
crous processions in which Caligula 
traversed it, one day on horsehack, 
wearing the cuiirass of Alexander, and 
the next day in a higa, hearing before 
him the young Darius, whom me Par- 
thians had placed in his power as a 
hostage. In spite, however, of this 
display, the hridge appears to have 
heen a temporary structure, which pro- 
hahly did not survive the tyrant who 
constructed it. The piles of the Mole 
cxhihit also alternations of suhsidence 
heneath the level of the sea and of suh- 
sequent elevation ahove it. 

The so-called Temple of Neptune is 
a mass of huilding on the shore W. of 
the Serapeon, now under water, with 
the upper portions of the columns just 
visihle at ih» surface. If the name he 
correctly given to this ruin, it was the 
Temple in which Augustus sacrificed 
B.C. 31, hefore he sailed on the expedi- 
tion to Greece which ended in the 
hattle of Actium. In the vicinity is 
the 

Temple of the IVymplis, another 
building under water, but the name 
is conjectural. Several columns of 
STanif^,gi^lJoantico, and other marbles, 



statues, lustral vases, and sculptured 
remains, have heen recovered from the 
ruins. 

A little further on are a few detached 
fragments, partly covered hy the sea, 
which there are good reasons for re- 
garding as the ruins of Cicero's Villa 
Puteolana. Pliny tells us that the 
viUa was situated on the seashore 
hetween Puteoli and Avemus, that it 
was admired for its portico and its 
woods, that Cicero called itthe Academy, 
after the example of that at Athens, and 
wrote here the Academicm and the De 
Fato, He says that after Cicero's death 
a warm spring hurst forth in the base- 
ment of the huilding, the waters of 
which possessed extraordinary virtues 
in diseases of the eye. Cicero in seve- 
ral of his letters speaks with delight of 
his two villas, the Cumaean situated on 
the hills, and the Puteolan with its 
walks along the shore. Besides these 
two, the wealthy orator had others as 
Pompeii, Arpinas, Tusculimi, Antium, 
and Formiee. At the Villa Puteolana 
he once entertained Julius Caesar, 
^lius Spartianus tells us that Hadrina, 
who died at Baiae a.d. 138, was buried 
in Cicero's Villa at Puteoli, and that 
Antoninus erected a Temple on the spot. 
In this temporary sepulchre the body is 
supposed to have remained until the 
mausoleum at Eome was ready for its 
reception. 

N.E. of the Serapeon is the Temple 
of Diana ; it appears to have been 
square externally and round internally, 
and resembles the hall of a bath. 
Near it, and probably forming part 
of the same establishment, are some 
massive walls of reticulated brick- 
work, divided into parallel chambers 
with niches for statues. This ruin has 
been sometimes called the Temple 
of Neptune. Other baths and warm 
springs have been found in the 
grounds of the Villa Cardito, which is 
celebrated for the beauty of its site. 
The Piscina, commonly called the La- 
byrinth, situated in the Villa Litsciano, 

is SUp^BQ^ \0 "Vi-ftN^ \iftC^ -VjL"8fe^ ^^^<sc 

for co\iec^Ti% ^^ T«xa.-^^\jet ^tooi •Oasi 
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fbr the Naumachia. The Fiscixia 
Grande, with a vaulted roof resting on 
three rows of piers, 10 in eadi, is of 
great size and solidity, and is still used 
as a reseryoir. Near it are seen the 
remains of the hranch which diverged 
to Puteoli &om the Julian aqueduct in 
its passage from Posilipo to Misenum. 
The ancient tunnel in the mountain, by 
which the town derives its present 
supply of water, was restored by Don 
Pedro de Toledo. This aqueduct dates 
from the time of Hannibal, who was 
sent with Fabius to foimd a colony 
here, and defend the ancient city of 
Dicaearchia against the Carthaginians. 
For want of water to supply the troops, 
a number of wells (pozzi) were dug in 
the open country, and these united 
formed the existing aqueduct, and 
gave to the city the name of PozzuoU, 
The hills in the neighbourhood are 
covered with ruins of baths and minor 
edifices. 



Following the same road we reach 



the 



'•'Amphitheatre (entrance 1 fr., free 
on Sundays], the most perfect of the 
existing ruins, though much injured 
by time and spoliation. It is built on 
three rows of arches, the first composed 
of large blocks of masonry, the others of 
reticulated brickwork. An outer portico 
surrounded the entire building. There 
were two principal entrances at the 
extremities, approached by a triple row 
of arcaded porticos covered with marble. 
Large broad staircases led to the differ- 
ent floors. Internally the cavea had 
four ranges of seats, divided by flights 
of stairs into several cunei. The appro- 
priation of these ranges of seats to the 
different classes of spectators is sup- 
posed to have been flrst introduced in 
this building, for Suetonius states that 
it was in consequence of an insult 
ofPered to a Roman senator, whose rank 
was not recognised in the crowd at the 
Puteolan games, that Augustus pub- 
lished a law regulating the seats in the 
theatres. The seat for the emperor 
has large Coriaibian colunms of black 
marble. The researchea begun in 1838 
brought to light subterranean worka 



of vast extent lighted by apertures. 
They appear to have been made after 
the abolition of the Naumachia, and 
it would seem that originally the 
Amphitheatre was a large tank con- 
structed for these seafights and adapted 
subsequently for gladiatorial exhibi- 
tions. Connected with them are the 
dens for the animals, built of the most 
solid masonry. In the podium or 
parapet of the arena are several doors 
communicating by stairs with the sub- 
terranean chambers. Numerous lamps, 
fragments of columns, and architec- 
tural ornaments of considerable taste 
were discovered during the excavations. 
The dimensions of &e amphitheatre 
are 480 ft. in the major axis of the 
ellipse, and 382 in the minor. The 
length of the arena is 336 ft., the width 
is 138 ft. The building is therefore 
larger than that of Pompeii, and smaller 
than that of Capua, which it resembles 
in its substructions. Nero entertained 
Tiridates, king of Armenia, with a 
display of both spectacles within its 
walls; and Dion Cassius relates how 
the emperor astonished the Asiatic 
monarch by descending himself into 
the arena, where he killed several wild 
beasts, and transfixed two bulls with 
the same javelin. In the reign of Dio- 
cletian, 8. Januarius and Ms compa- 
nions are said to have been exposed 
here, without injury, to the fury of the 
wild animals, and to have been after- 
wards imprisoned in the building, be- 
fore they were removed to the scene 
of their martyrdom near the Solfatara. 
Two of the chambers under the arcade 
are supposed to have been their prison, 
and have been consecrated as a chapel 
under the name of the Carceri di S, 
Oennaro. From the upper part of the 
amphitheatre there is a ^magnificent 
view, including the Arco Felice. 

Above the amphitheatre are the ruins 
of a 

Theatre, covered with trees and 
vines. The principal portions now 
visible are the rows of arches ^whloK 
mark lilbLft \."^o ^Xssnss^ <5>i •^<ai\kNsSsSssa%^ 
some coTiiAsst^, ^'^ «s^s»s^Re^^i'^^ 
\iie yaviV\a ^\cvs2b. «o!*»i^^ ""^^^ "^''^'* 
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Proceeding along the Via Oumana 
wo find an extensive ruin, which is 
supposed to mark the site of the Circus^ 
or that of the ancient Stadium, 

The three Roman roads which con- 
nected Puteoli with Capua, Naples, 
and Cumop, are hordered with interest- 
ing Tombs. The Via Campana, which 
led to Capua, passed along the valley 
between Monte Barbaro and Astroni. 
The Via Puteolana or Antiniana led to 
Naples, and the Via Ownana^ a branch 
of the Via Domiiiana, to Cumse. The 
tombs on the Via Gampnna commence 
near the church of the Nunziata, to the 
1. from the amphitheatre. They are 
chiefly columbaria, and are remarkable 
for their interior decorations, and for 
the objects which have been found in 
them. At present some are externally 
little more than masses of brickwork ; 
others are in the form of temples or 
towers, others are simple columns. 
One of them, opposite the little church 
of San Vito, is a large rectangular 
chamber, with a semicircular roof sup- 
ported by two rows of pilasters in 
stucco. Another tomb is remarkable 
as having stairs leading to an upper 
floor, and vaulted roofs to each. All 
of them, however, are in a state of 
crumbling ruin. The ancient pave- 
ment of the road, still perfect in some 
places, is composed of massive rect- 
angular blocks of lava, ftirrowed trans- 
versely, and the marks of chariot-wheels 
are still traceable. Along this road 
ta:uvelled St. Paul on his way from 
Puteoli to Rome. 

The tombs of the Via Puteolana^ to 
the rt. from the amphitheatre, which 
we now follow on our way to the Sol- 
fatara, though less numerous, have sup- 
plied the Museum at Naples with some 
very interesting objects. At the spot 
called La Yigna is a large sepulchral 
chamber, richly decorated intemaUv; 
the walls are faced with marble, the 
vaulted roof and floor covered with 
mosaics of considerable elegance and 
^tace, among which we recognise the 



Continuing along this road we reach 
the 

Cappuccini, or church oiSan Gennaw^ 
erected in 1580 on the spot where S. 
Januarius is said to have suffered mar- 
tyrdom A.D. 305. The stone on which 
he was beheaded is preserved in the 
chapel to the rt. on entering. It is 
let into the wall and protected by an 
iron grating. In the garden is the 
cistern, supported by arches resting on 
pilasters, to preserve the water from 
being contaminated by the gases emitted 
by the soil. The *view from the con- 
vent over the hills which bound the 
Gulf of Pozzuoli is very fine. 

A short distance beyond the Cappuc- 
cini is the 

^Solfktara, a semi-extinct volcano, 
about midway between Pozzuoli and 
the Lake of Agnano (fee ^ fr.). It is 
an oval but irregular plain, surrounded 
by broken hills of pumiceous tufa, the 
ancient walls of the crater. In the 
centre is a mass of trachyte, protruding 
through the stratified tufa. The 
hollow sound which the surface gives 
out when struck is attributed by 
geologists to the changed molecular 
condition of the soil. Steam and 
sulphurous gases are continually issu- 
ing from the crevices in the rocks, 
thence called /Mwiaro^u Sulphur, alum, 
and sulphate of iron abound in the 
cracks and apertures of the rocks. 
Strabo, who describes the Solfatara 
imdcr the name of the 'H^aforou 'AyopA, 
the Forum Fwfcant, mentions, on the 
authority of Pindar and Timseus, that 
in ancient times a communication was 
believed to exist between Ischia and 
the Phlegrsean Fields ; and it has fre- 
quently been observed that when Vesu- 
vius is quiet, the Solfatara gives signs 
of activity by the emission of unusual 
volumes of smoke and vapour, and by 
internal noises. The only eruption 
from this crater of which we have any 
record, occiured in 1198. It poured 
forth the stream of lava which may be 
tra,ced ixom ^"^ o^nln^ in the S.E. 



abip, the Nereid, and the seahorse car- \ aide oi ^e croXet \,q ^^ ^^^^ <i,«^^rvB% 

ijF7ii^ the deceased to the recions of the \ in its ^aa&Bi^e ^^ «ii^\cQX. t'ssasXerj ^sb. 

messed, ° \ ^\^e "Sfia TxiXjeoVKWJi, TciSa \k^^ ^^wcsbl- 
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poses into a kind of ocbreons enrtb, 
irhich derives its yellov colool from 
[ixidc of iron, but becomes red on being 
burnt, snil is then used as a pigment, 

Kanti Ltooogri.— The bills on the 
E. ot the HolfslHTn retain their aneient 
name of Colles Leacogai, derived jrom 
the wbite colour of tho rocks at their 
Aiirface, and from certain saline efflores- 
tences. Pliny says that Ihia powder 
iraa highly prized by the Bomam, who 
used it for colouring grain. 



The PigeiftrelU, called by Pliny the 
■ 3 Leucogxi, are alnminous waters 
peculiar cWacter, isning from 



ot .. , , . 

the foot of tho Uontc Si 
formed part of the ancient cone of the 
Solfatara. They gnsh out of the rock 
nt the base of mis bill in a ravine 
irhich lies bctvreco tho Lake of Agnano 
and the Selfatara, from whose fiery 
abyss they evidently have their source. 
On approaching the rock, a noise of 
boiling water is heard deep -seated 
ivithin the mountain, as if proceeding 
from tho hollow caverns beneath. The 
water issuefl at a very high tempera- 
ture, and is appropriately called by the 
peasantry the Acqua della Bulla. It 
I'ontaina sulphates of alum, of lime, 
and of iron, sulphureous add, and 
sulphuretted hydrogen gaa. Pliny de- 
scribes it as beneficial in disc asoa of (he 
eye. In modem times it has obtained 
a high reputation among the lower 
iirderB as a Kmcdy for diseases of the 

From the Fisciaralli a path leads to 
the Lago d'Agnano. aiid thence to 
Atttroni (see Naples, Dkivb 3). 

[To the K.W. of the Solfatara are 
-J small craters, M. Cigluaw and M. 
Campana; and farther on again in the 
!>ame direction is 

Mente Baibanj, the ifoiu Gaitrus of 
the ancienti, and tho loftiest volcanic 
Mtmc of tho district. It has a deep 
crater, about 3j m. in circumference. 
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Uva ia to be se«n. The plain which 
ftnms the floor of the crater is of eitra- 
ordinary fertility, and ia entered by a 
break in the walla of the crater cafled 
Porta di Catnpiglione. The cone is 
covered on its outer slopes with vine- 
yards, producing a strong red wine. 
The plain at the foot of IhiB mountain 
was the scene of the first victory gained 
by the Bomans over the Samnites, B.C. 



IE from the Bol&tara to tbe 
W. end of Foszuoli, we proceed along 
the coast, which here forms a long and 
regular curve, in which the traveller 
will have a good opportunity of ex- 
amining the recent submarine deposits 
wMch separate the ancient lino of eosst 
from the sea. This tract, called Za 
Starta, is broader than that on the 
coast of Bagnoli : it conaiHtB of vegetable 
soil of great fertility, resting on hori- 
zontal, beds of aahei, pumice, lapiUi, 
and argillaceous tufa, containing marine 
shells and fragments of masonry, Etnd 
varying in height from 12 to SO ft. 
above the level of the aea, fiehiiid 
this level tract is the ancient clif^ now 
inland. 2 m. &om Pozauoli is . 

Konte SnoTo (460 fu), a volcanic 
Ibrmalion of comparatively recent date, 
the histjnv of wbicii baa been recorded 
by four witnesses of the eruption, Hatc- 
antonio delli Falconi, Pietio Giacomo 
di Toledo, Simone Porzio, and Fran- 
cesco di Nero. The accounts of tho 
two former, now among the raritiea of 
Italian literature, may bo seen in tho 
library of tlie British Museum. That of 
the third is scarce in its separate form 
under the title of De Confiapratione 
Agri Pattolani, but is included in the 
general collection of his works. That 
of the fourth will be found translated 
in the Quarterly Journal of tho Oenlo- 
gical Society. They confirm eoeh 
iitjier on all the material points of tho 
i^ruptioa, with very elight discrepanoies 
in the minuter details. It appears 
that from 1536 to 1533, the diMxvsl. 
W. ot 'SKdiea "fitta CBKrdaB.'i- Ns^ ^ 



E. side, appa- \ they wscce^ei e^.^n'CQ.OT -«n«q.'^'^^ 
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of the 28th of the month, the district 
was convulsed by upwards of 20 shocks, 
which elevated the whole coast &om 
Misenum to Ooroglio so considerably 
that the sea is described as having re- 
tired to a distance of about 200 paces 
from the ancient coast-line, leaving 
large quantities of dead fish upon the 
strip of land thus upraised above the 
level of the sea. This was followed, 
on the 29th, by the emission of dense 
volumes of steam, charged with pumi- 
ceous ashes and lapilli, wliich condensed 
in the atmosphere and fell upon the 
surrounding country in showers of 
black mud, some of which was carried 
as far as Naples, deluging Fozzuoli as 
it passed. Early in the morning of the 
30th, the mouth of the new crater 
ejected with a noise like thunder vol- 
leys of ashes and red-hot pumice. Two 
of the observers state that these stones 
were "larger than an ox," and that 
they were projected to the height of a 
mile and a half above the orifice, into 
which most of them fell back. The 
lighter ashes were thrown out in such 
quantities that they covered the whole 
country, and some were carried by the 
wind to a distance of more than 150 m. 
On the 3rd day the eruption ceased, 
having formed, by the accumulated 
ejections, a mountain about 1^ m. in 
circumference, covering an entire vil- 
lage, baths, villas, and a canal, and 
filling up more than half of the Lago 
Lucrino. At the end of ttie 7th day 
the activity of the crater had expended 
itself, and the volcano has ever since 
remained quiescent. At the present 
time the mountain presents the appear- 
ance of a truncated cone, with a depres- 
sion in the southern lip disclosing the 
upper part of the crater. Internally 
the crater is a continuous cavity, free 
from fissures and dykes, about f m. in 
circumference and 420 ft. in depth — 
only 40 ft. less than the height of the 
cone. 

At the foot of Monte Nuovo, on the 

approach from Fozzuoli, the road forks 

rt. to CumsB, 1. to Baise. Following the 

latter, we traverae the narrow strip of 

Jand separating the sea. from the 

£^0 o/Zttorinna, once so celebrated 



\ 



for its oysters, but half-filled up by 
the eruption of Monte Nuovo, and 
now little better than a narrow marsh 
filled with reeds. Sufficient water 
however yet remains for the oyster 
culture, which has lately been revived. 
It was formerly protected from the sea 
by the Via Hercidea^ a broad mole or 
dyke which Hercules was said to have 
constructed for the purpose of carrying 
the oxen of Greryon across the marsh 
which in ancient times lay between it 
and the sea. The eruption of Monte 
Nuovo destroyed a considerable part of 
the dyke, but it may be traced under 
water at the present time for some 
distance. Near this submerged road 
may be seen also beneath the sea con- 
siderable remains of the quays built by 
Agrippa at the entrance of the Portus 
Julius. In place of the oysters com- 
memorated by Cicero, and the mussels 
extolled by Horace {Sat ii. iv. 31), the 
lake now yields the sea-basse or Spigola 
(Perca labrax). 

About i m. N. lies the 

Lake of Avemos, still retaining the 
name made familiar to us by the poetry 
of Greece and Rome. It is a circular 
basin, the centre of an old volcano, 
nearly 2 m. in circumference, 4 feet 
above the level of the sea, and 210 ft. 
deep, embosomed among hills on all 
sides except the S., where it is open to 
the Lucrine lake, and the Bay of Baia) : 
its waters are supplied by sources from 
the bottom. It appears that from the 
earliest period of the Greek coloni- 
sation down to the time of Augustus, 
the basin of Avemus, though filled 
with water, still served as a channel 
for the escape of mephitic vapours, 
which were said to be so noxious as to 
render it impossible for birds to fly 
across it. Hence its Greek name ASpvos 
was supposed to have been derived 
from & and 6pyiSj the absence of birds ; 
a circimistance commemorated by Lu- 
cretius (vi. 738), and by Virgil (^n. vi. 
239). At present water-fowl are seen 
upon it in winter, and its waters, 
which, wee ire^, wyoXaxci. XsrsvOa. ^sA 
other &ah. 
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elcavated in the mountains by the 
earliest inhabitants, and the yolcanic 
action continually at work in the sur- 
rounding district, were all calculated 
to make the lake a scene of supersti- 
tion, and to invest it with a super- 
natural character. We are told, also, 
that amidst these sunless retreats there 
lived a people called Cimmerii, a race 
which it is impossible to regard as a 
mere creation of the poets. That 
Homer was familiar with the natural 
phenomena of the locality, and with 
the superstitious use which was made 
of them by the Cumsean priests, is 
evident from the concluding portion 
of the 10th and the commencement of 
the 11th book of the Odyssey. 

Virgil represents JGneas as entering 
by a cavern on this lake, under the 
guidance of the Sibyl, in his descent 
into the realm of spirits: — (^n. vi. 
237). 

Hannibal, in B.C. 214, proceeded to 
the lake of Avemus to sacrifice to 
Pluto, or, as Livy insinuates, pretended 
to respect the dira religio loci while he 
reconnoitred the defences of, and tried 
to make an attack upon Puteoli. The 
engineering works of Agrippa, under- 
taken for the purpose of uniting Aver- 
nus and the Lucrine with the sea, dis- 
pelled the terrors with which poetry 
and fable had so long invested the 
lake. The forests were cut down and 
the ground was cleared. 20,000 slaves 
were employed to cut a canal through 
the tract which separated Avemus 
from Lucrinus, and another through 
the narrow sandy tongue which sepa- 
rated Lucrinus from, the Bay of Baise. 
By these canals the waters of Avemus 
were reduced to the level of the sea, 
and the two lakes were converted into 
a port {Partus Julius), while the climate 
was rendered salubrious by the clearing 
of the woods. (Georg, ii. 161.) 

The port was so large that the. whole 
Roman fleet could manoeuvre in its 
double basin. On these lakes Agrippa 
gave a representation of the battle of 
Actium, in the presence of Augustus. 
The canals and the piers at the en* 
trance Irom the aea were in a perfect 
state at the commencement of the 
J^tb cent ; but the eruption of Monte 



Nuovo in 1538 destroyed the commimi- 
cation, and caused so great an altera- 
tion in the relative level of the sea and 
land that the port disappeared. The 
tract between the lakes is now over- 
grown with myrtles and brushwood; 
but in some places not covered with 
earth and sand, masses of masonry are 
visible, in which we still see the holes 
for the rings by which the ships were 
moored. 

On the S. side of the lake arc 
numerous grottos and cuttings in the 
cliff. One of them, the approach to 
which is covered with ivy, ferns, and 
brambles, is called the 

Grotto of the Sibyl (fee 1 fr. ; 
torches, which are necessary, 1 fr. ; 
bargain beforehand). There is little 
to be seen, and ladies especially may 
well omit the excursion. When 
Agrippa constructed the Portus Julius, 
he employed Cocceius to excavate two 
tunnels, to commimicate between the 
new port and the cities of Cumse and 
Baiae. Virgil speaks of three caverns ; 
the first, by which he makes the Sibyl 
conduct JBneas from Cumse to the 
spot where he has to offer his sacri- 
fice to the infernal deities; the se- 
cond, which they traverse to reach the 
borders of the Acheron; the third, 
with its ** hundred mouths,*' where the 
Sibyl pronounced her oracles. It is 
possible that the first two may have 
been suggested to the poet by the 
tunnels of Agrippa, the one leading 
from Cimise to Avemus, the other 
from Avemus to Ducrinus. The Grotia 
della Sibilla is the tunnel which led 
frt)m Avemus to the seashore on the 
road to Baise. The entrance leads, 
under a brick arch, into a long damp 
passage, which was lighted by vertical 
spiracula or air-holes. The tunnel is 
cut through a hill of tufa, and the 
sides and roof in many places have 
been strengthened with reticulated 
masonry and brickwork. About mid- 
way is a narrow passage on tha xfc. 
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ment, some vestiges of mosaics on the 
wall, and two recesses, the whole 
arrangement clearly proving that it 
was a warm bath. The floor is covered 
to the depth of a foot with tepid water, 
which springs out in one of the ad- 
joining chambers. This is called the 
JJath of the Sibyl; the traveller is 
carried into it on the back of the 
guide. The second tunnel, called the 
Grotta delta Pace, is in the cliff on 
the "W. side of the lake. Its direction 
leaves no doubt that it was the ancient 
subterranean communication between 
the shores of the lake and Cumae. 

On the E. side of the lake is a con- 
spicuous ruin, commonly called the 
Temple of Apollo, but which, from its 
general form and arrangement, probably 
served as Baths. It is very extensive, 
octangular externally and circular 
within, and about 100 feet in diameter. 
It has windows in the upper part, 
several chambers in the rear, and 
others at the side, one of which has a 
vaulted roof with a large aperture in 
the centre. In one of the rooms there 
is still a mineral spring called the 
Arqua Capona. 

Rotuming to the high road, wo 
reach, at a short distance beyond the 
Lucrine Lake, the 

Bagni di Tritoli. — Their name is 
supposed to commemorate the reputa- 
tion of the waters in the cure of tertian 
ague, rpiraios. Only a part of the 
existing building is ancient The 
principal hall has a vaulted roof 15 ft. 
nigh, with stucco ornaments. Close 
by this building, higher up the side 
of the hiU, approached by a path, are 
the 

Stufe di Nerone. — A long, narrow, 
and dark passage, excavated in the 
rock of the hillside, at least as ancient 
as Koman times, leads down to these 
springs, which rise from several deep 
wells at a temperature of 182® Fahr. 
Thejr were in great repute with, tbe 
-Romans. 
Adm. 4 £t. ; eggs may also be boiled 
^^^ a »0; but the gaUery is dis- 



agreeably hot, and a visit is hardly 
worth the trouble. 

Numerous remains of ancient build- 
ings may be seen on the hill to the rt. 
as we approach 

Baja, the ancient Baia;, so justly 
praised by Horace (^Ep, i. i. 83) for 
its situation. Nothing can be more 
beautiful than the first view of the bay 
from this side. The hills which bound 
the gulf on the W., and terminate in 
the promontory of Misemun, descend 
into the sea in escarpments, on the ex- 
treme point of one of which the Castle 
of Baia) towers above the beach. When 
the patricians of Rome crowded to 
these shores, and every nook had been 
appropriated for the erection of their 
viUas, it became necessary to supply 
the deficiency of room upon the land 
by building into the sea itself. (HOR. 
Od, II. XVIII. 17.) 

Examining the coast from a boat, we 
shall see many ruins beneath the 
water ; and in one place we pass over 
a paved road which advances more 
than 200 ft. into the sea. 

The whole range of hills inclosing the 
bay, to their very summit, are covered 
with crumbling walls, subterranean 
passages and chambers, masses of brick- 
work, mosaic pavements, and ruins of 
every variety and description, partly 
Overgrown by brushwood. These ruins 
have never been properly examined, 
for the reason that the place having 
been subjected to a gradual decadence, 
nothing of value was left in any of the 
houses, and excavations there would 
consequently prove commercially un- 
remimerative. "We find no mention 
of Baias in early times, though in the 
reign of Tiberius it was the most 
flourishing watering-place in Italy; 
but at every period of its connection 
with Rome, from the time of the Re- 
public to the fall of the Empire, it was 
pre-eminent among the Italian cities 
for the dissoluteness of its morals. 
Clodius reproved Cicero for his attach- 
ment to 80 depraved a spot ; and Cicero 
YmnaeVi, \tl "\^% ot^XAftxi. Hat ^^^asssk 
(xv. Z^^ ^(Bwsr^t* \\. va. \jerccka ^>kv^ 
attest IlVv© \vjl«I^^^ ^^ ^^ T«^t«^iV 
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available as building materials. For 
the convenience of the shipping there 
is a small lighthouse on the point 
below the castie. 



Seneca calls it the deversonum, or 
"lodging-house" of vices; and Pro- 
pertius warns Cinthia of the perils 
which it presents, and urges her to fly 
from the temptation. Suetonius, in 
his life of Nero, gives an account of 
the dancing-girls, who derived from 
the city the name of Ambuhajoe, and of 
Avhose midnight orgies the caves along 
the shore were the imhailowed sites. 
Martial describes the Koman matrons 
as arriving at Baiss with the reputa- 
tion of Penelope and leaving it with 
that of Helen — Penelope venit, abit 
JTelene. Cassiodorus has preserved a 
letter of Alaric, which shows that 
Baise maintained this character in the 
5 th cent. ; and even in the 15th Pon* 
tanus teUs us that, when the ladies of 
Naples resorted to it as a watering- 
place, it was the ruin of old and 
young. 

The young and deeply mourned 
Marcellus died here, and Baiae and the 
neighbouring places are mentioned by 
Propertius in the lines which he wrote 
on his death, (iii. 18.) The Villa of 
Piso, at Baiae, was the scene of the 
celebrated conspiracy against Nero in 
which Seneca and Lucan took part. 
Hadrian visited the place for its mineral 
waters, but, as they failed to give him 
any relief, he starved himself to death, 
and desired to have it recorded on his 
tomb that the doctors had killed him. 
His Adieu to his Soul, Animvia vagula, 
blandula — familiar to every scholar — 
was written at Baiac. After the fall 
of the Roman Empire Baiae rapidly 
declined. In the 8th cent, it was 
ravaged by the Saracens, but it was 
still inhabited in the time of Petrarch 
and Boccaccio, and was the favourite 
M'atering-place of Queen Joanna, of 
Kings Ladislaus and Ferdinand I. of 
Aragon. At the commencement of the 
16th cent., during the wars between 
Louis XII. of France and Ferdinand 
the Catholic, Baiae was finally deserted 
by its inhabitants, who migrated to 
Naples. Don Pedro de Toledo, in 
erecting a castle on the promontory, on 
the site of one previously built by 
Alfonso IL, destroyed eveiything in 
the deserted city which he could make 



There are three large ruined build- 
ings, which have been called temples, 
but which evidently formed the halls 
of magnificent public baths. On the 
rt., in a vineyard before reaching the 
osteria, is ihe so-called Temple of 
Hercnry (small fee), named by the 
peasantry tY Truglio (trough), a large cir- 
cular chamber with a vaulted roof, hav- 
ing a circular aperture in the centre for 
the admission of light, and square holes 
in other parts of the vaults for the regu- 
lation of the temperature. In the walls 
are four large arched niches. The 
remains of conduits and channels fur 
water found among the foundations 
leave little doubt that it was a bath. In 
construction it is a whis^-ering chamber, 
and produces a remarkable echo. About 
100 yards beyond the osteria, on the 
1. near the ednall modem harbour, is 
the so-called Temple of Venus, an oc- 
tagonal hall externally, having at the 
angles coupled pilasters, which still 
contain the terracotta tubes for the 
passage of the water. The interior 
is circular, with eight windows and 
niches. Three chambers beneath the 
floor were probably the bath-rooms. 
One of these apartments is lighted by 
a square aperture in the roof. In 
the rear of die building are the remains 
of stairs, showing that it had a second 
story. The third hall, in a vineyard 
to the rt, is the so-called Temple of 
Diana (small fee), an octagonal build- 
ing of great size, of which a consider- 
able portion of the walls and vaulted 
roof have disappeared. The interior 
was circular, with four niches in the 
sides. The remains of an aqueduct, 
a caldarium, and subterranean gal- 
leries, sufficiently show the character 
of the ruin. 

Boat from Baiae to the Cento Camc- 
relle. Piscina Mirabilis, and Miseno, 
3 to 4 fr., all accessible by cextve.^* 

t^e \. \\i^ Castle o^ Ba^a, >s^^ ^^^ 
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Pedro dc Toledo, and reacheSy in about 
Jhr., 

Bacoli, near the site of Bauii, which 
was lower down, close to the shore 
(Sil. Ital. XII. 156). 

On the coast below this village, to 
the 1., is the so-called Tomb of Agrip- 
pina, a semicircular corridor with a 
vaulted roof and four large niches in 
its outer wall, and a long passage 
which runs back into the hill. The 
remains of steps and the outer wall 
in the ground above the corridor, for 
the support of the seats, prove that 
the building is a portion of a small 
Theatre. 

Near the remains are some very 
extensive ruins, which have been iden- 
tified, with considerable probability, 
with the Villa of HortensiiiB. They 
must be examined in a boat, being now 
ior the most part under water, as are 
also the spacious chambers supposed to 
be the ponds of his muraense (lam- 
preys) which were celebrated by Cicero, 
Pliny the naturalist, and Varro. In this 
villa Nero is supposed to have plotted 
the death of his mother. When the 
attempt to drown her, in her passage 
from Bauli to Baiso, failed by her having 
been rescued by a small boat, she re- 
tired to her own villa near the Lucrine 
lake, where the matricide was com- 
mitted on the same night as she lay in 
her bed (a.d. 59). 

The Villa of Julius CsBsar, after- 
wards the property of Augustus, was 
the residence of Octavia, after the 
death of her second husband Mark 
Antony, and the scene of the death 
of her son, the yoimg Marcellus, It 
was here that Virgil recited the memo- 
rable lines of the 6th Book of the 
-^neid, ending with Tu Marcellus eriSf 
which have invested the memory of 
the younff prince with eternal in- 
terest, it is impossible to iden- 
tify the precise spot of this villa, but 
some antiquaries suppose it to be 
pointed out by the ruins now called the 
^//b Camerelle, or Carceri di Nerone, 
an extensive subterranean building of 



reticulated masonry, the use of which 
has not been satisfactorily determined. 
It consists of a nmnb^ of yaulted 
chambers, separated by pilasters, which, 
from their intricacy, have sometimes 
been called the Labyrinth (small fee). 
About i m. beyond Bacoli, on a hill 
to the 1., is the 

* Piscina Mirabilis (fee ^ ft.), a 
Roman reservoir, excavated in the nu<- 
sive tufa of the hill, for the preservation 
of ^e water brought by the Julian aque- 
duct from Serine in the PrincipatiUltn, 
a distance of about 50 m. It is in good 
preservation, firm and massiTe as on 
the day when it first supplied water 
to the Boman fleet 18 centuries ago. 
It is 220 ft. long and 83 ft broad, 
with a vaulted roof of massiye ma- 
sonry, supported by 48 large crucifonn 
pilasters, arranged in reg^ular lines 
of 12 each, and forming 5 distinct 
galleries or elongated compartments. 
It is entered at the two extremities 
by stairs of 40 steps each, one of 
which has been repaired and made 
accessible. In the middle of the pis- 
cina is a depression, or sink, extending 
nearly from wall to wall, for collect- 
ing the sediment ftom the water. 
The roof is perforated by square aper- 
tures, which probably served for ven- 
tilating the interior. The walls and 
pilasters are covered with a calcareous 
deposit as high as the spring of the 
arches, produced from the water which 
contained it in solution. The traces 
of the Julian aqueduct entering* the 
Piscina Mirabilis may be seen near 
to the entrance by wmch the Tiaitor 
descends into it. It was probably 
placed on this hill in order to be near 
Miseniun, which was a favourite ren- 
dezvous of the Boman fleet. 

The narrow promontory which juts 
out beyond the Piscina, and forms the 
N. boimdary of the harbour of Mise- 
num, is called the Pnnta di Pennata. 
On it are certain ruins, which are 
supposed to mark the site of the "^HUa 
of Cornelia, the daughter of Scipio 

Oxacc^A. 'I^^ "^r^^ "V^ft^ \s«2tfsiMKsA. \ft 
"M-axiua, 'wVo^ci V^fcc^ ^^\\. \ft ^^Tvv^Sibak 
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for 75,000 denarii (2422/.) She retired 
to it in her old age, to die, like her 
father, in voluntfuy exile. At her 
death it was purchased by Lucullus, 
Mrho had another yilla on the hill of 
Misenum. The Punta di Pennata was 
perforated by Augustus, or more pro- 
bably by Aerippa, with two tunnels 
extending below the level of the sea, in 
order to create a current, and so prevent 
accumulations of sand at the mouth of 
the port. The entrance was protected by 
an open mole which rested on five piers, 
and was thrown out from the Punta di 
Miseno opposite the Punta di Pennata, 
the entrance being between the latter 
point and the last of these piers. Three 
piers may still be seen under water on 
the Misenum side of the opening into 
the Mare Morto. 

The road from Bacoli crosses the 
causeway which separates the Mare 
Morto m)m the Bay of Miseno. The 
ancient Fort of XiBennm, of which the 
entrance has been described, was formed 
by Augustus, on the plans of Agrippa. 
It was designed to be the station of the 
lloman fleet in the Mediterranean, as 
Kavenna was in the Adriatic. It con- 
sisted of a triple basin, the first and 
second of which were separated by the 
point of land called the Feme, on the 
Misenum shore, which is perforated 
by tunnels for the passage of the cur- 
rents ; the third or inner basin is the 
Mare Morto, recently drained for 
sanitary reasons, and separated from 
the 'outer ones by a causeway. The 
Partus Miseni continued to be the 
principal naval arsenal of Rome down 
to the time of Titus, when the elder 
Pliny was admiral of the fleet. 

Beyond the causeway which sepa- 
rates the present Bay of Miseno from 
the Mare Morto, after passing nume- 
rous reservoirs for obtaining salt by 
natural evaporation, we reach the 

*Capo Miseno, which forms the W. 
boundary of the Gulf of Naples, and 
whose pyramidal form makes it so 
con^icuous an object from all parts of 
its shores. The promontory itself still 
justices the prophecy of Viral, in the 
passage which descrifyea it as &e burial- 



place of the trumpeter of Hector and 
^neas, and destined to retain its name 
to all ages : — 

At pins ^ueas ingenti mole sepulcrum 
Imponit, suaque arma viro, remumque, iu- 

bamqne 
Monte sub aereo, qnl nunc Misenus ab illo 
Dicitor, teternumque tenet per scectUa nomen. 

JLn. VI. 232- 

From a small cairn on the summit 
(300 ft.) may be gained the finest near 
♦view of Naples and the surrounding 
islands. 

The city of Misenum, although made 
a Boman colony by Augustus, must 
have been very small. The narrow 
limits of the locality, and the patrician 
villas which occupied so considerable 
a portion of it, must have barred 
its extension. It is probable that it 
was inhabited chiefly by the officers 
of the fleet, and consisted of the 
establishments of a naval arsenal. 
The little village of Miseno^ or Casa- 
luce, is supposed to occupy the site 
of the navsd suburb. Some maintain 
that the ancient promontory of Mise- 
num is the modem Monte di Pro- 
ciday and that the considerable ruins 
which are still visible at the Torre di 
Cappella, on the road from the Marc 
Morto to Lake Fusdro, mark the situa- 
tion of the principal edifices of the city. 
Wherever the city of Misenum may have 
stood, it appears from ecclesiastical re- 
cords to have been tolerably perfect as 
late as the 9th cent., when it was the 
seat of a bishop in connection with 
Cumse ; in 836 it was sacked by the 
Lombards, and in 890 was utterly de- 
stroyed by the Saracens. The first of 
the existing ruins is 

The Theatre, near the little point of 
land called t7 Fomo. Of this building 
the greater part is buried beneath the 
soil, the only portions now visible being 
a corridor and the subterranean pass- 
age which commimicated with the port, 
in order, perhaps, to give the sailors an 
easy access to ^e interior. 






The Villa of Lucnlliis, placed by 
some &ii\\cfGAs\e«oTi\)^^^<:^^^ 

aiid\>7 o^et% oTi \5aa YtQiS3L<5»T&icx^^^»^ 
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became subsequently the Viila Mise- 
nensis of Tiberius, who died within its 
walls, suffocated by Macro, the captain 
of his prsBtorians. It was afterwards 
the residence of Nero. 

The Grotta Dragonara, in the side 
of the promontory which faces the 
island of Procida, is a long subterranean 
and intricate passage, with a vaulted 
roof resting on 12 pilasters, and con* 
taining 5 g^eries. On the extremity 
of the promontory is a lighthouse. 

Eetuming to the foot of the promon- 
tory, we proceed W. along the long 
narrow strip of beach, which connects 
Misenum with the Monte di Procida, 
and separates the Mare Morto from the 
sea. It still bears, in the abbreviated 
form of Miiiscola, or Miniscola^ the an- 
cient name of MUitis Schoia, the pai*ade 
ground of the soldiers or marines of the 
lioman fleet. Boat to Procida, 2 fr. ; 
to Casamicciola, 10 fr. 

The Honte di Procida, at the ex- 
tremity of this beach, is a noble head- 
land of tufa, covered with the ruins of 
Roman villas, and clothed with vine- 
yards. The extreme point of the head- 
land on the S. W. is the Punta di Fumo. 
Oft' the W, point of the promontory is 
the rock of S. Alartino. This district 
produced the celebrated Falemianwine. 

Turning N. from the Miiiscola, and 
skirting the inland shore of the Mare 
Morto, we react the so-called 

Elysian Fields, a flat richly culti- 
vated tract covered with vineyards and 
gardens, lying between Mare Morto, 
Lago del Fusaro, Monte dei Selvatichi, 
and Monte di Procida. 

3 m. N. of the Miiiscola is the Lago 
del Fusaro. Along the line of the an- 
cient road which passes it, and rims 
thence to Oumas, are the remains of 
numerous tombs, some of which are 
proved by inscriptions to be those of 
sailors. Some of the names which they 
record are Egyptian, some Greek, and 
some Pannonian. The names oi the 
ships are also frequently met with. 
TAe place is now csiled the Mercato di 
4S(3fda^,' some of the tombs still retain 
tJieIr stucco omamenta. 



The Lago del Fusaro is the Falua 
Achemsia of the poets. It is supposed 
to have been the port of Cumse. Nu- 
merous remains of m.assive buildings, 
villas, and tombs, are still visible in its 
neighbourhood. At its S. extremity is 
a canal of Koman construction com- 
municating with the sea, now known as 
the Foce del Fusaro, and beyond it is a 
smaller basin called the Acqtia Morta, 
The lake is now famous for its oysters. 
20 yds. from the shore is a Casino, 
built by Ferdinand I. The lake is 
the crater of an extinct volcano, which, 
in 1838, emitted such quantities of 
mephitic gas that the oysters were de- 
stroyed. 

The Torre di Oaveta, on a point of 
land N. of the Foce del Fusaro, marks 
the site of the villa in which Servilius 
Vatia secluded himself to escape the 
perils which besot public life in Rome 
during the reign of Nero. The villa 
was celebrated for its caverns and fish- 
ponds. Its ruins attest the magnifi- 
cence of its proportions, and the tran- 
quil beauty of its site. 

On the hills N.E. of the Lake of 
Fusaro, at a spot called Lo Spalau' 
drone, are some ruined arches which 
are supposed to mark the site of the 
Villa Ciunana, so often mentioned in 
the great orator's Letters to Atticus. 
It was in this villa that Hirtius and 
Pansa presented to Cicero the young 
Augustus on his arrival from school 
in Macedonia, which he had hastily 
quitted on hearing of the assassination 
of Julius Cajsar. 

The road from the Foce del Fusavo 
to (3 m.) Cumae follows the Via Domi- 
tiana. At the S. angle of the city 
walls it was joined by the Via Cumana 
from Puteoli. This latter road passed 
along the crest of hills which form the 
N. margin of the Lake of Avemus, 
and entered Cumae by the Arco Felice, 
It is the direct road to the site of the 
ancient city from Naples and Pozzuoli. 






CTJMJB occupies the summit of an 
isolated hill of trachytic tufa, which 
rises abov^ a long line of level shore. 
This \ii\\. w^^ ^iJ^'a T«3DL%<a oil ^\Cv2a. V^ 
form* a ipaxV. «wi >^vfe *^* «>t^-^\\. Oi^^^' ^\ 
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Pindar (^Pyth, E. <£). So far as the 
walls have been traced, the form of 
the city appears to haye been that 
of an equilateral triangle. Strabo 
describes it as the most ancient of all 
the Italian and Sicilian cities. Dio- 
nysiusof Halicamassus says that it was 
celebrated for its riches, power, and 
possessions ; and Livy records its im- 
pregnable position by sea and land. 
According to Strabo, it was a joint 
colony of the Chalcidians of Euboea, 
and the Cymseans of ^olis (about b.c. 
1050). Hence CumsB was always 
called a Chalcidic or Euboean city. 
Livy states that the colonists first set- 
tled at Ischia, but finding themselves 
disturbed by earthquakes removed to 
the mainland. The wealth and pos- 
sessions of Cumse may be inferred &om 
the fact that its territory included both 
Putcoli and Misenum; the Gulf of 
Puteoli was called Sinus Cumanus, the 
shore of the Bay of Gaeta was called 
Littus Chalcidicum, the hills of the dis- 
trict the Colles EvJboXciy and Naples and 
other cities in the South of Italy, and 
even Messina in Sicily, were reinforced 
by Cumsdan colonies. Cum® was the 
place of exile of Tarquinius Superbus, 
who here purchased of the Sibyl the 
three Sibylline books which the 
Ilomans preservedas their most precious 
relics for so many ages in the Capitol. 
He died here, according to Livy, b.c. 
509. In the year 474 b.c. the Cumaeans 
were at war with the Etruscans, who, 
with the assistance of their Umbrian 
allies, besieged the city by sea and 
land. The Cumaeans obtained the aid of 
Hiero of S3rracuse, who strengthened 
their fleet by a squadron of triremes. 
The hostile armaments met in the Gulf 
of Puteoli, where the Etruscan fleet 
was defeated. This naval victory is 
immortalised by Pindar in one of the 
finest passages of the first Pythian 
Ode. 

The Samnites besieged Cuma3 three 
years after they had taken Capua (B.C. 
427), and having made themselves 
masters of the city, they settled there 
in large numbers. When Capua fell 
under the power of Borne, Cumss became 
subject to the same authority. It was 
raised to the rank of a Boman munici- 



pium, B.C. 337. The city became a 
prefecture B.C. 210, and was made a 
Koman colony by Augustus. Under the 
Empire it declined rapidly. In the 
reign of Nero it was the scene of the 
voluntary death of Petronius Arbiter. 

After the fall of the Boman empire 
CumsB was occupied by Totila^ who 
repaired its walls. In the 8th cent. 
Bomoaldus, Duke of Benevento, made 
himself master of the city. In the 9th 
it was sacked and burnt by the Sara- 
cens. In the 13th, having become a 
nest of pirates and robbers, the citizens 
of Naples and Aversa fitted out an ex- 
pedition against them, and razed what 
then remained of the ancient city to 
the ground. 

The ^Acropolis, which commands a 
view reaching as far as Gaeta and 
Ponza, occupies a considerable eleva- 
tion, of which all the sides have broken 
down except that on the S., by which 
we now ascend to it. The foundations 
of the walls may still be traced through 
their whole extent, with the situation 
of the only doorway which gave access 
to the fortress. 

The Sibyrs Cave.— The hiU of tho 
Acropolis is perforated in all directions 
with galleries excavated in the tufa, 
one of which has been identified with 
the cavern of a hundred mouths, whence 
resounded " as many voices, echoing 
the oracles of the Sibyl" (^n. vi. 41). 
The principal entrance is in the side of 
tho hill facing tho sea; but the pas- 
sages to which it leads are mostly filled 
up. A flight of steps on the 1. leads 
from what is now the largest cavern up 
to a dark small recess, which has no 
communication whatever with the 
upper part of the rock. One of the 
largest passages is supposed to lead in 
the direction of the Lago del Fusaro. 

The confused and scattered ruins of 
various Temples now visible within the 
line of the city walls have suffered so 
much from depredations and neglect, 
that they are no longer definable. 
They are moreover mostly confi.^^<id^\s^ 

along t\i.eN \aT>om\\Ss«L^\i^^^'^^^''^^ 
amoT\g \ke lom\i^ ^V-v-eV \ffv^ 'CSv'^ ^«^^ 
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are the ruins of a house, to which has 
been given the fanciful name of the 
Tomb of the Sibyl 

The Amphitheatre) now covered with 
earth and trees, is an oval building, 
with remains of 21 rows of seats lead- 
ing down to the arena. 

The Necropolis is one of the most 
interesting ancient cemeteries in 
Southern Italy ; it is situated in the 
plain extending on the N.W. and at 
the base of the rock of Cumse. Con- 
siderable excavations were made, chiefly 
by the Count of Syracuse, from which 
resulted the discovery of several Greek 
tombs containing vases and other orna- 
ments of a remote period. The site 
appears to have been at a subsequent 
date occupied by Roman sepulcares, 
some of which, discovered in 1883, are 
arched in form, and built of large 
blocks of tufa skilfiilly laid and care- 
fully faced. They contained numerous 
bodies buried without cofl&ns. The site 
of the excavation is near a farmhouse 
on the rt. of the Via Domitiana, in 
coming from Licola towards Fusaro, 
and the remains of some of the tombs 
which were above ground may still be 
seen in the vineyards. At the cross 
road where a footpath from the Arco 
Felice leads down to the back of the 
Acropolis is the * Tomha della Maschera 
di cera, where headless bodies, with 
wax masks of their faces, were dis- 
covered by the Count of Syracuse. 
This tomb is in three stories, and is 
supposed to have been Christian, from 
the fact that coins of Domitian were 
found in it. The masks had been cast 
during life, as is proved by the in- 
flated nostrUs, and the victims were pro- 
bably beheaded. Many fragments of 
lioman sepulchral decorations in marble 
may be seen scattered around. The 
tombs were constructed one above the 
other, forming three tiers, each being 
the work of a different period. The 
lowermost were excavated simply in 
the earth. When first opened they 
were found to contain skeletons, whicn 
foil to dust on exposure to the air. At 
t&e head and feet were vases in an 
Egyptian style, ringa and fihulse of 



bronze, scarabaei, glass beads, and frag- 
ments of burnt wood. The tombs of 
the second range were formed of four 
slabs of tufa, covered often with three 
flat stones ; but some have been found 
with sloping roofs, the stones meeting 
in the middle and giving the sepulchral 
chamber the appearance of a small 
house. Some of these sepulchral cham- 
bers contained two skeletons, but 
generally only one, with black painted 
vases of an archaic character, some- 
times bearing black figures on a yellow 
ground, in which we trace Pelasgic 
art to its Egyptian origin. The 
Italo-Greek tombs, which fbrmed the 
upper tier, were of the same charac- 
ter, but were distinguished by their 
superior style and greater eleg^ancc, by 
the richness of the frmeral furniture, 
and by the use of gold and silver in- 
stead of bronze in the personal orna- 
ments. In the ground near the sur- 
face of the Necropolis were foimd urns 
and vases containing the ashes of the 
Boman period. The first excavations 
were made by Charles III., when the 
numerous sepulchral objects now in 
the Museum at Naples were discovered. 
Among these were a metal mirror, 
three tesseroo or dice, an iron puhinar 
with ivory ornaments, two heads of 
horses of the same material, and two 
earthen lamps, which still rank among 
the most beautiful objects of their class 
in the Museum. In other tombs of 
the same period an immense number of 
valuable objects have been discovered, 
such as necklaces of gold beads and 
of terracotta gilt, gold rings witib 
intaglios, gold astragali, cloth of gold, 
silver fibulae, circular mirrors of suver, 
vessels of blue glass, ointment-pots, 
strigils, &c. In another was foimd 
the beautiful suit of Greek armour 
which passed from the collection 
of the Conte Milano into that of the 
Tower of London, where it is now 
in the hall of the horse- armoury. 

N. of Cuma) the Via Domitiana leads 
to (6 m.) Litemum. It is bordered by 
tombs for a short distance after leaving 
tYie city, aad. m oti^ ijlace are the re- 
maVna oi «t\ifeTDA!cy «^fc,V\'Ca.^eota>.^-^\a^ 
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ancient payenfient of massive blocks of 
tufa is still perfect in many parts. 

The malarious Lake of Licola, which 
the road passes on the L, is supposed to 
have been part of the canal begun by 
Nero for the purpose of connecting 
Avemus with the Tiber. 

The ForeBt of HanuB, the Trivice 
Lucus of Virgil, is identified with a 
wood further on. The Campanians 
endeavoured to gain possession of Cumse 
under the pretence of attending the 
solemnities in this sacred grove. 

Idterxnun, a name imperishably 
associated with that of Scipio Afri- 
canus, is now represented by the 
Tower of Fatria, situated near the 
bridge by which the Domitian Way 
crossed ihe canal connecting the an- 
cient port, now called the Lago di 
Patrta^ with the sea. It was occupied 
(about 200 B.C.) by a Roman colony, 
subsequently increased by Augustus, in 
whose reign Agrippa enlarged and 
restored the port and its canal, now 
converted into a marshy lake. The 
city was destroyed by Genseric in 455, 
and not a trace remains of its ancient 
greatness. Scipio Airicanus had here 
a villa, to which he retired when ac- 
cused of extortion in the war against 

-Antiochus. Here he died in voluntary 
exile, B.O. 184. After his death the 
Romans were anxious to obliterate the 
remembrance of their past injustice by 
lading his name and memory with 
honours. A tomb, surmounted by a 
statue, had been erected at Litemum 
on the spot where he was buried. It 
appears that the Romans were anxious 
to have it believed that the body had 
been removed firom Litemum, and de- 
posited in the sepulchre of the family 
at Rome, and this feeling was carried 
so far that Scipio was even reported to 
have died at Rome and to have been 
buried in tiie so-called tomb of the 
Scipios, just within the Porta di San 
Sebastiano. (See handbook for Borne, 
Sect. III. § 22.) It is however 
tolerably certain that he was buried at 
Litemum, A constant tradition has 

lingered on the spot that the Torre di 
[S. Italy, 2 



Patria was built of the materials of 
the villa, and on the exact site of the 
tomb. The celebrated bust of Scipio, 
which beai'S the mark of his wound on 
the bald head, was found beneath the 
tower, and an ancient inscription with 
the word Patria built into its walL 

The Lago di Patria derives its waters 
fi:om the Clanius, a small sluggish 
stream now called the Eegi Lagni (see 
Acerra, Rte, 1), which drains the plain 
of the Terra di Lavoro as far inland as 
Maddaloni, and falls into the sea be- 
tween the Lake and the Yoltumo. 

Beyond Patria the road traverses the 
Bosco di Varcaturo, the ancient Sylva 
Qallinariaj which still abounds with 
game as in ancient times. The whole of 
Qie flat sandy plain is covered with 
lentiscus and pine forests, which sup- 
plied the Roman fleet at Misenum with 
timber for their masts. The Via Do- 
mitiana crossed the Voltumo near its 
mouth, and proceeding along the coast 
fell into the Appian near Sinuessa, the 
modem Mondragone (Rte. 12). The 
ancient pavement is still to be traced 
nearly die whole way from Castel 
Voltumo to the latter place. 

Returning to Cumae, and proceeding 
on foot across the vineyards from the 
Acropolis of Cuma), we reach in about 
a mile an ancient road, paved with 
blocks of lava, branching off to the 
rt. and leading to the tunnel called 
the Grotta di Pietro della Pace, from a 
Spaniard of that name who explored 
it in the 16th cent. (Adm. ^ fr.). It is 
evidently one of the communications 
cut by Agrippa between Cumoe and 
Avemus. The pavement is covered 
with sand, and the roof consists mainly . 
of brick masonry. It- is passable on 
foot or in a carriage, but torches are 
required for the latter, and a bargain 
should be made before entering it. It 
may be used as a short cut to avoid 
passing over the same ground twice, but 
little is gained by traversing it. Its 
length is about ^ m., and some large 
chambers and psuaaa%e% \s£»x^v^s^ax% ^ 
exiat «\oTL^ \\a cqv«^\ S^ ^-^vsks^ 
towards ^© "Ei. tc^^i \i^ ^^^"^ ^"^ *C&r.^^ 
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About 600 yards beyond the road 
leading to this tunnel is 

The Aroo S'elioe, a massive brick 
structure, situated in a deep cutting 
in the tufa hills. It is 60 ft. high 
to the summit, and is pierced by a 
single arch 18 ft. in width. Above are 
the remains of a channel supposed to 
be that of an aqueduct which was 
carried over it. The arch may also 
have served as a bridge uniting the two 
heights which were separated by the 
formation of the road. On either side 
of this road, which still retains many 
traces of its ancient pavement, are the 
remains of tombs, in some of which 
were found sarcophagi and stucco orna- 
ments of great beauty. 

A good carriage road leads from the 
Arco Felice to Fusaro, and thence to 
Baise, on the main road for Naples. 
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Stations. Bontcs. 




Battipaglia. . . 25 


4 


8. Nieola Varco 


19 


Albanella 


11 


Capaoeio 


13 


Festo 


17 


Ogliastro 


19 


Agropoli 


23 


Torcldara 


27 


Butino 


80 


Omignano 


82 


Castelnnovo Vallo 


34 


Casalicchio 


88 


Ascea 


43 


Pisdotta 



-R/T' in constraction along the coast I 
^om Pisciotta to Gioia (Rte. 30).! 



Steamers touch every week at Pisciottfl| 
Diamante, Belvedere, Cetraro, Paola, 
Amantea, Pizzo, Tropea, Nicotera, and 
Gioia, on their way between Naples 
and Messina. 

On leaving Battipaglia the rly. 
crosses the plain between the Tusciano 
and the Sele, This river, tie SUarus, 
was celebrated in ancient times for its 
calcareous incrustations (SiL. Ital.viii. 
582). The rly. crosses it just before 
reaching Albanella. On the plain be- 
tween the Silarus and Peestum Crassus 
defeated the army of Spartacus. To 
the 1. is the former Boyal Himting- 
ground of Persano, backed by the range 
of Monte Albumo. The splendid forest 
is now in great part cut down, and the 
land used for breeding and rearing 
cavalry horses. 

Further on, prettily placed on the 
hills to the £. is seen Capaoeio Veccliio. 
Its ancient cathedral is almost the only 
building remaining. Higher up the 
hill is Capaoeio Kuovo, a thriving 
village, to which the inhabitants re- 
moved as a healthier spot. Soon after 
we discover the Temples. The Salso, 
which formerly flowed by the walls of 
the city, is now choked with sand and 
calcareous deposits, and it overflows 
the plain, forming stagnant pools, the 
resort of herds of bimalos. A good 
deal of cotton is grown hereabouts, and 
the waste tract is becoming gradually 
reclaimed. The rly. now reaches Pesto. 

The origin of P-sstum, or Poseidonia 
as it was called previous to the Roman 
conquest, has been attributed by some 
antiquaries to the Phoenicians, and to 
the Etruscans by others ; while many 
have endeavoured to assign to it a more 
remote origin still. Yet tiie only his- 
torical account we have of its origin 
from Strabo is, that it was founded by 
a colony from Sybaris, probably when 
that city was in its highest prosperity. 
Strabo adds that it was originally dose 
to the shore, whence it was afterwards 
removed more inland. Its foundation 
must \iav% \A!&e&. -^^Vwife «X. \sd&^ •&.<!, 600^ 
for it "w^A a i^wiTu^bccDk)^ ^^^^crcc^ ^\ksi\^ 
the P\iOC»waa iQ>33A^ YeXw ycl ^<^ 
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Ground Plan of the Huine of Pa»tum. 




1. Tumts. 

2. BiidRe. 

5. Porta Atirea« 

4. SnuOl Temple, nippoBed to be 
of Gem or Testa. 

6. Modem Charch. 

6. Amphitheatre. 

7. Supposed Temple of PeMSb 

8. Short Of lomiu. 

9. Fomm PMtaaiun. 

10. Lartio Temple of Neptnne. 

11. Oircnlar excaration. 



BSrEBENOBS. 

12. Basilica. 

IS. Poita Juatitia. 

14. Lndnella. 

15. Pyrami<ia1 edifice. 

16. Gate of the Syren, ttom the 

srnlptnred figure of a Sjrren. 

17. Aqaedoct. 
IR. Oistems 

19. nuin«'d Towers along the City 

wiUIs. 
SO. Cironlar Mound. 
21. Secrtt Passages. 



82. Marine Gate. 

28. Fons Lapata. 

24. BemainsofCohuniii. 

28. Circtilar edifice and TraTertiae 

deposits, 
a*. Modem Tower. 
37. Traces of an aqnednet. 

28. Site of the Ancient Port. 

29. Modem Farm Bail'ings. 

50. Travertine incmstations. 

51. Vt4tig»s of the Ancient Streets* 
82. Modem Boad. 



a'rctr/i qffke WoRmt UTI Tard».—Arta loitlUw Oie WcaU» \,V«\ Jttft 6«j»o!re1«r4». 
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reign of Cyrus, about 540 B.C., since 
Herodotus states that they employed a 
Poseidonian as the architect of their 
city. After the defeat of Pyrrhus, 
B.C. 273, Poseidonia shared the fate of 
all the possessions of the Lucanians, 
and became a Roman colony under the 
name of Pa&stum, Pa^stum soon de- 
clined in importance as a Roman colony. 
It is indeed scarcely mentioned from 
this period to the era of the Latin poets. 
In the time of Strabo the atmosphere 
was already contaminated by malaria, 
and, as the population diminished, the 
cultivated plain gradually became con- 
verted into marsh-lands. The fall of 
tlie Roman empire hastened the ruin of 
the city. It was one of the first cities 
in S. Italy which embraced Chris- 
tianity. The Saracens destroyed it in 
the 9i\i cent. The few remaining in- 
habitants, accompanied by their bishop, 
took refuge in the hills, and tiiere 
founded the town of Capaccio Vecchio. 
Since that time the site has remained 
deserted. The ruins were despoiled by 
Robert Guiscard in the 11th cent., to 
construct the Cathedral of Salerno. 
There is a custodian appointed by the 
authorities (1 fr.). 

The Ancient Walls of the city, built 
of large masses of travertine, are still 
erect throughout their entire circum- 
ference. They form an irregular pen- 
tagon, 3 m. in circuit, and are in many 
places 12 ft. high. Remains of 8 towers 
and 4 gateways may be traced ; the E. 
gateway is almost perfect, and its arch, 
nearly 50 ft. high, is entire. Upon its 
keystones are the vestiges of tw oreliefs, 
representing a syren and a dolphin. 
Some remains of the Aqueduct from 
the neighbouring mountains may be 
seen outside this gateway, with some 
fragments of the pavement of the 
streets. From the construction of the 
walls, and especially of the gateway, 
it is evident that they are much more 
recent than the temples. The Rly. 
Stat, is close to the N. gateway (3), 
outside which was a Necropolis, 
where several tombs containing Greek 
armour and vases have been dis- 
covered. One of the tombs had beau- 
t//kl paintings on the walls, repre- 



senting the departure of warriors, now 
in tiie Museum at Naples, but nothing 
else was found in it but the head of a 
spear. 

The **Temples. — These magnificent 
ruins are, with the exception of those 
of Athens, the most striking existing 
records of the genius and taste which 
inspired the architects of Greece. It 
is remarkable that they are not even al- 
luded to by any ancient writer, although 
they are doubtless the most venerable 
examples of classical architecture in 
Italy. The principal and most ancient 
is the central one of the three, known 
as the 



Temple of.Keptnne (10). — Length 
of upper step of stylobate, 195 ft. 4 in. ; 
breadth, 78 ft. 10 in.; height of columns, 
including capitals, 28 ft. 11 in. ; dia- 
meter of columns at base, 6 ft. 10 in. ; 
number of flutings, 24; entablature, 
12 ft. 2 in. CeUa: length, 90 ft.; 
breadth, 43 ft 4 in. Columns of the 
cella : height, including capitals, 19 ft. 
9 in. ; ^ameter at base, 4 ft. 8 in. ; 
numbisr of flutings, lower range, 20; 
upper range, 16. This temple, which 
is coeval with the earliest period of the 
Grecian emigration to the South of 
Italy, "possesses,** says Mr. Wilkins, 
" all the grand characteristics of that 
pre-eminent style of architecture. So- 
lidity, combined with simplicity and 
grace, distinguish it from the other 
buildings. . . . Low columns with 
a great diminution of the shafts, bold 
projecting capitals, a massive entabla- 
ture, and triglyphs placed at the angles 
of the Zoophorus, are strong presumptive 
proofs of its great antiquity ; the shafts 
of the columns diminish in a straight 
line from the base to the top, although 
at first sight they have the appearance of 
swelling in the middle.** This deception 
is caused by the decay of the stone in 
the lower part of the shafts. The tem- 
ple of Neptune was hypaethral, or con- 
structed with a cella open to the sky ; 
not a single column is wanting, and tiic 
entablature and pediments are nearly 
entire. The building consists of two 
peristyles, se^oxated by a wall; the 
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front, and 12 in each flank exclusive of 
those at the angles; upon these 36 
columns rest an architrave and frieze. 
The stylohate is a parallelogram of 3 
steps ; 5 other steps gave access to the 
cella, the floor of which is nearly 5 feet 
ahove the level of that of the peristyles. 
Part of the wall of the pronaos, in 
which the staircase was inserted, is 
still traceable in the S.E. angle of the 
cella, which was separated into three 
divisions by stories of smaller columns 
divided by a simple architrave ; all the 
columns of the lower file, 14 on each 
side, still remain, and 8 of the upper — 
5 on the S. and 3 on the N. side. The 
stone of which the temple is construc- 
ted is travertine, a calcareous deposit, 
which forms the surface of the plain : 
it is similar to the stone so generally 
used at Eome in the Coliseum, St. 
Peter's, &c., and is full of petrified 
reeds and other aquatic plants. From 
the appearance of several columns, the 
entire edifice was covered with stucco, 
and painted, by which the cavities of 
the stone were concealed. 

The Basilica (12) is nearer to the S. 
gate and to the Silanis. Length of 
upper step of stylohate, 179 ft. 9 in. ; 
breadth, 80 ft. ; height of columns, 
including capitals, 21 ft. ; diameter at 
base, 4 ft. 9 in. ; number of flutings, 
20. — This temple, mis-named the Ba- 
silica, is pseudo-dipteral (wanting the 
interior range of colimms), and differs 
from every other building known, by 
having 9 columns in each front. Mr. 
Wilkins considers that this building is 
coeval with the Temple of Ceres ; and 
that both exhibit a departure from the 
simple style of ancient architecture. The 
temple has a peristyle of 50 colunms, 
having 9 in the fronts, and 16 in the 
flanks. The interior is divided into two 
parts by a range of columns parallel to 
the sides, of which only 3 remain : the 
first of these is supported by 2 steps, 
which have been considered conclusive 
evidence of the existence of a cella. Of 
the entablature, the architrave alone 
remains, with some small fragments of 
the frieze; the pediments have alto- 
getter disappeared. Among the pecu- 
Jianties of this edifice it may Ije ii^en- 



tioned that the shafts of the colimms 
diminish from base to top in a curve ; 
the capitals differ from those of any 
known temple, both in the form of the 
ovolo and the necking below it; the 
lower part of the ovolo is generally 
ornamented with sculpture, and the 
antae of the pronaos diminish like the 
columns, and have a singular project- 
ing capital. The existence of a cella, 
and the division of the building into 
two parts, are regarded as satisfactory 
proofs that this edifice was neither a 
basilica nor an atrium, but a temple, 
dedicated probably to two divinities. 
This edifice is also built of travertine. 

Temple of Vesta (4), sometimes called 
the Temple of Ceres. Length of the 
upper step of stylohate, 107 ft. 10 in. ; 
breadth, 47 ft. 7 in. ; height of columns, 
including capitals, 20 ft. 4 in. ; diameter 
at base, 4 ft. 2 in. ; number of flutings, 
20 ; number of flutings in columns of 
pronaos, 24; supposed width of cella, 
25 ft. — This is the smallest temple, 
and the nearest to the Salerno gate. It 
is hexastyle peripteral ; the peristyle is 
composed of 34 columns, of which 6 
are in the fronts and 11 in the flanks, 
exclusive of the angles. Of the enta- 
blature, the architrave alone is entire ; 
the W. pediment remains, and part of 
the E., with a fragment of the frieze. 
Within the peristyle it seems to have 
contained an open vestibule, a cella, 
and a sanctuary. The shafts of the 
columns of the peristyle diminish in a 
straight line; the intervals are little 
more than a diameter ; the mouldings 
of the upper part, and the triglyphs, 
with one exception in the centre of the 
E. front, have all disappeared in con- 
sequence of the scaling of the sandstone 
of which they are built. The columns 
of the vestibule differ from those of the 
peristyle in the number of their flut- 
ings, and by having circular bases ; but 
notlung remains of them beyond the 
bases of 4, and a small portion of the 
shafts. The walls of the cella are de- 
stroyed. 
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mountain wilderness, without a vestige 
nigh of any power that could have 
reared them, they look absolutely super* 
natural.*' 

EoMAN Remains. — Between the 
Temples of Neptune and Vesta, there 
are traces of three later buildings : the 
eastern was an Amphitheatre (6), as its 
form indicates : the second is a pile of 
ruins, with a broken entablature, capi- 
tals, and pilasters, supposed to be tbe 
remains of a Theatre. A little W. of 
the Amphitheatre, marked by the in- 
equality of the ground, are the ruins of 
another edifice, discovered in 1830, and 
supposed to have been a Temple of 
Peace (7). 

Piestmn was celebrated by the Latin 
poets for the beauty and fitigrance of 
its roses, which flowered twice in the 
year — (Virgil. Georg. iv. 116 ; Ovid. 
Metam. xv. 708. Propertius, JSieg, iv. 
5, 59. Ausonius, Idyll, xiv.) These 
roses have disappeared ; though a few 
plants may be found near the ruins of 
the temples, flowering regularly in 
May, which Mr. Hogg states agree 
best with the Bom Borreri. (Linn. Tr. 
vol. xii.) The violets of Poestum were 
also as celebrated as its roses. (Martial 
I^igr, Lib. ix. 27.) The acanthus 
grows luxuriautly within the precincts 
of the temples and aroimd them. 

The best idea of the^imposing gran- 
deur of the ruins wiU be gained from 
the town walls, along the top of which 
a walk should be taken, from tho Porta 
Justitia (13) or 8. gate, to the Porta 
Aurea (3) or N. gate, the one by which 
you enter from Salerno. The finest 
view of the temples is obtained from 
the first tower of the wall E. of l^e 
Porta Justitia. 

On quitting PsBStum, tho rly. leaves 
the hiU-town of Ogliastro at some dis- 
tance on the 1., and proceeds to Agropoli 
(2217), a fishing town picturesquely 
situated in one of the inlets of the 
Gulf of Salerno. It was the retreat of 
the Saracens after they were defeated 
on the banks of the Garigliano. 10 m. 
S. of it, beyond Casteliabate (4396), is 
tbej'unta di Zicosa, the S. promontory 
oftbe GulfofSalemOj the Frorrmtorium 



Fosidium of the ancients. The line 
turns inland to avoid the rocky pro- 
montory, and runs S.E. to 

Torchiara (1514). The country be- 
tween Torchiara and Vallo is thickly 
interspersed with villages, and clothed 
with wood of oaks and chestnut-trees. 

The rly. now threads the defiles of 
the Monies Fetiliniy to which Spartacus 
retreated after his defeat by Crassus, 
B.C. 71, passes the village of Butino, 
and crosses the Alento, the ancient 
Heles, called a nobilis amnis by Cicero ; 
it follows its 1. bank for a short dis- 
tance, and passes below Sala di Gioi. 
Near this is the Monte della Stella^ sup- 
posed to mark the site of FetUia, the 
capital of Lucania : on the summit is a 
small chapel, and some ruins are still 
visible. 

Vallo (5050), the chief town of the 
district, contains little to interest the 
traveller exceptthesuiroundingscencry, 
and tiie places of classical interest in 
the neighbourhood. About 2 m. from 
the mouth of the Alento, and 8 m. from 
Vallo, is a lofty insulated hill, sur- 
mounted by the mediseval castle of 
Castellammare della Bruca, supposed to 
mark the site of 

Velia, a colony foimded by the Pho- 
cseans after their evacuation of Corsica 
(B.C. 540). It was celebrated for Uic 
Eleatic school of philosophy, founded 
by Zeno, a disciple of Parmenides. 
After it became a Roman colony, Paidus 
^milius was sent there by lus phy- 
sicians, and derived great benefit from 
the air. Cicero frequently resided in it 
with lus friends Trebatius and Talna ; 
and Horace tells Numenius Vala that 
he was reconmiended by his physician 
Musa to visit it or Salerno for a com- 
plaint of his eyes. (JEpist, L xv.) 

On the siunmit and declivity of the 
hill are extensive remains of walls, 
built of polygonal masses of stone at 
the base, and covered with superstruc- 
tures of brick: many of the bricks 
bear Greek characters. Several Greek 

covcteQi. "^xotclN iJ^'a ^^ ^ • NMccoa^, 
toward ^iJUa ^fe«i., ^\iaf3fiL SX -t^<drStx^R^ x^ 
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Asoea, and follows the coast-line thence 
to lisciotta. Near this village is the 
so-called Tonib of Palinurus^ the pilot 
of iEneas. (Virg. J^n. vL 380.) 

6 m. inland is the village of Centola 
(2706), upon a hill between the sea 
and the valley of La Molpa. 

The rivers Molpa and Mingardo fall 
into the sea on the £. side of &e Punta 
di Falinuro» Not far from the Molpa, 
the ancient Melfes, are some ruins which 
are supposed to mark the site of a city 
founded by the Roman emigrants be- 
fore they removed to Amalfi, the mo- 
dem fislung village of PaHnuro. Near 
it are two caverns, called Le Grotte 
delle Ossey from the number of bones 
which they contain, chiefly of animals. 

20 m. beyond Pisciotta is the village 
of Polieastro (4000), which gives its 
name to the Gulf. It was destroyed 
by Robert Guiscard in 1055, and has 
never recovered from the sack it sus- 
tained from Barbarossa in 1544. It is 
supposed to stand upon the site of the 
ancient Btusent^jm^ a colony from Rhe- 
gium (B.C. 197), whose name is pre- 
served by the Basenio^ a river that flows 
into the sea \ m. W. of that town. 
There are some antique marble oolunms 
sunk into the earth before the cathedral, 
and a few Latin inscriptions built into 
the wall of the bell-tower, bearing the 
names of Crermanicus, son of Tiberius, 
and of Julia hiB daughter. 8 m. S.E. 
is Sapri, where several ruins and ves- 
tiges of a port are supposed to mark the 
site of the Sddrus of Herodotus, where 
the Sybarites settled after the destruc- 
tion of their city (B.C. 510). 

At Sapri the coast-line and the road 
trend S.E. through (40 m.) Casirocucco 
(Rte. 27) to 

50 m. Soalea (2825), picturesquely 
built in terraces, whence its name is 
supposed to have been derived, and 
surmounted by a ruined castle. 5 m. 
N., round the capo of Scalea, is the 
island of DinOf on which some an- 
cient remains still exist 10 m. S. of 
Scalea is Diamante (1839), known 
for its strong red wine, wmch is not 



drinkable till it is at least 4 or 5 years 
old. 

66 m. Belvedere (4858) stands on the 
slope of a hill commanding such an ex- 
tensive view as to account for its name. 
From the summit of La Montea, a 
moimtain 4 m. N.B. of the town, both 
the Tyrrhenian and the Ionian sea are 
visible. 

75 m. Getraro (6473) stands on a 
high hill overhanging the shore. The 
whole steep coast from here to Paola is 
dotted with country houses and villages, 
the most important of which is Fxucfildo 
(9403), crowned by a ruined castle of 
the Spinelli. 

88 m. Paola (8468) is situated at a 
short distance from the shore, on tho 
borders of a deep ravine which is crossed 
by a fine bridge. It is supposed to bo 
the Fatycus of the Greeks. It contains 
some good houses and a feudal castle, 
and, like the other towns on this coast, 
it has extensive silkworks. It is the 
birthplace (1416) of S. Francesco di 
Faola, founder of the Order of the 
Minims, 

The rough road, now a mere bridle 
track, proceeds S. along the shore to 

97 m. nnmefreddo (4342), backed by 
the lofty peak of Monte Cocuzzo (5620 
ft.), which is a conspicuous object from 
all parts of the coast. On the other 
side of it lies Cosenza (Rte. 29). 

104 m. Amantea (4480), supposed to 
stand upon the site of Clampetia, a city 
of Bruttium, is memorable for tho 
sieges it maintained against the French 
in 1806, when many of the small ports 
along this coast were occupied by tho 
royalists, who were supplied with arms 
and ammunition by Sir Sidney Smith . 
The town and fortress are built on a 
high rock on the very margin of the 
sea ; three sides of it arc protected by 
the rocks, and tho fourth by an old wall 
between two weak bastions* 

to Capo Suiiero, ^^ Lam-pcU^ qV vi^ 
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phroD, roiuvd which, 2 m. mlBnd, we 
flnd 

124 m. Sta. EnfemiB, situated where 
&B Hlly eouQtiy sinks into the plain. 
Halt-way between Am nntja and Capo 
SuTero IS die Satato, the Ocinanu of 
Lycophron, near whose L han^, 2| m. 
inland, ia noeera, the Bnittian Naceria, 
of which there are some remains. 
(Rte. 29.) 

In 1191, according to Boger de 
Harcden, this line of eoast waa followed 

E' Eickard Catir-de-Lion on hia way to 
; Holy Land, to take part in the 3rd 
Crnaade. Kichard, on hearing that hia 
fieet had reached MessiDa, staJted from 
Salerno, where he had been some time, 
and passing near Conza and Melfl, struck 
across country to Scalea, whencu ho fol ■ 
kwed the shore to Sta. Eufomia 
(Btc. 31). 



Clstsmn s 

Torre Tre Ponli II 

Boccs dl FLome H 

Meu 3D 

Ponia Xigglon 31 

Fondl. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'■ 65 

IHt S6 

FormU (for Gaeta) 13 

Sunt' AiImi Hi 

This road, formerly the grLUt high 
■way between Kome and NuplfB, ii 
BOircDnipfltativeJj abandoned, thougl 
tie interest of the country througt 
wbieh itpaesee jielde to none in Ilnly. 
It fojlowa nearij- the e^aot line ot tit 



old Via Appia mode by Appius Claudiui 
'--- ■" - to Capua (b.c. 312). 

Terracma, 7 frs. ; Formia, 
6 frs. ; Bparanise, 4 tre. Carriage froin 
Formia to Oaeta and back, 2 or 3 frs. 
The landlord of the inn at Velletri will 
arrange for carriages at a fiied and 
reasonable tariff. I.uncheon ahoold be 
carried, and three days devoted to the 
journey. Bleeping at Terracina and 
- rmia. Velletri may be reached by 
early train from Itome, and care 
should be taken to arrive at Sparanisc 
for the last train to Naples. 



^veller who may be disposed 
follow this route Irom l^e gates of 
Borne itself is referred to the Excursions 
appended to the HaiuSmok of Some. He 
will leave the city by the Porta San 
Giovanni and the Via Appia Nova, 
which runs nearly parallel to the an- 
cient Via Appia (on the rt.), but does 
not join it until it reaches Le FraitO' 



!. 11 m. irom 



T-t 



Bcarceiy poseible to exaggerate 

the effect produced by the first two 
etagea of this route. Setting classical 
cntnuaiaam aside, the most ordinary 
mind cannot be insensible to the im- 
pressions eioited by tte aspect of 
the desolate Campagna. Aa far as 
the eye can reach, the plain is co- 
vered with ruins, pre-eminent among 
which are the long lines of the 
Clandian and Anio Novus Aqueducts, 
Epaniiing the dreary waste with their 
gigantic arches. "HieBe ruins appeal 
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Ad Medlu, Ii., Maa 
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more powerfully to the imagination 
than any other antiquities of Bome. 
Their construction bespeaks a grandeur 
of conception and of purpose, and the 
desolation of the scene is peculiarly in 
accordance with the reflections sug- 
gested by them. 

At the 21st m. the post-road quits 
the Appian, and makes a detour of 
several miles to pass through Velletri, 
but it rejoins the ancient road two 
m. before reaching Cistema, leaving 
on the rt. the picturesque heights of 
Monie Oiovi, the ancient CorioU, which 
gave its name to Coriolanus, and of 
Cimta Lavmia, the site of Lanuvium, 
Velletri (Rte. 1) is entered by a 
gateway built in 1573 from the designs 
of Vignola. 

The carriage-road descends to the 
plain, passing through the extremity 
of the oak forests of Cistema, once 
the favourite haunt of the notorious 
brigand Barbone. They form a valu- 
able portion of a vast estate extend- 
ing to the moimtains, a feudal pos- 
session of the Caetani family. The 
forest on each side of the road has 
been cleared for a few hundred yards, 
to prevent the concealment of robbers. 
In this respect the route is now com- 
pletely safe, though for sanitary reasons 
it is not recommended to English tra- 
vellers between May and October. 

Before reaching Cistema branches 
of the Fosso delle Castelle, one of the 
affluents to the Astura, are crossed; 
and at the 31st m. from Home some 
remains of an aqueduct may be seen on 
the rt., traversing the valley. 



Cistema (3012^ stands on the last 
elevation above tne Pontine Marshes. 
In the middle ages it was called Cis- 
tema NeroniSy a name derived perhaps 
from the works undertaken by Nero 
for extending the canal of the marshes. 
The town of Ulvbrm, whose inhabitants 
are called "little frogs" by Cicero, 
is believed to have stood in its vi- 
cinity, but Cistema is supposed to 
have risen from the ruins of Tres 
Tahemm, The greater part of the 
town 13 concealed £rom tiie road by 

the large mansion of the Caetani. On. 

the other side of the piazisa is a vast 



store for grain grown in the adja- 
cent country. Between Cistema and 
Porto d'Anzio is CampomortOf the scene 
of the victory gained in 1482 by 
Roberto Malatesta and Girolamo Riario, 
the generals of Venice and the Pope, 
over the armies of Naples and Ferrara, 
commanded by Alfonso Duke of Cala- 
bria. It is now the centre of one of 
the largest cattle-farms of the Roman 
States, belonging to the Hospital of 
S. Spirito. There is a good view of 
Norba on ihe 1., at the base of Monte 
Gorgoglione, all the way from Cis- 
tema; and farther on of Sermoneta, 
an interesting town on the declivity 
of the Volscian Mountains, remarkable 
for its large baronial castle. Sermo- 
neta was a feudal possession of the 
Caetani, to the head of which family 
it gives a ducal title. It can be most 
easily visited from Torre Tre Ponti, 
from which it is 5 m. distant. 

The natives of these hills are some- 
times called Ciociari, from the ctbcta, a 
sort of moccasin, or rustic buskin, worn 
by them instead of shoes. 

Torre Tre Ponti, a solitary hovel, 
marking the site of Trepontium^ — ^thc 
Tripus of the middle ages. ^ m. be- 
yond this the Ninfa is crossed by a 
Koman bridge, bearing on each parapet 
inscriptions recording its having been 
repaii^ by Trajan. 

The Pontine Marshes, Pomptinaa 
Paludes (in Ital. Paludi Pontine)^ 
properly begin here. Their length, 
from Nettuno to Terracina, is 36 m. ; 
their breadth, from the mountains to 
the sea, from 6 to 12 m. The extent 
of land recovered by the modem drain- 
age may be estimated at 13,000 acres. 
Their least accessible swamps are 
tenanted by buffalos and wild fowl ; and 
where they are traversed by the high 
road, a few solitary post-houses, whoso 
inhabitants carry in their livid coimto- 
nances the fatal evidence of malaria, 
are the only sign they give that man 
even exists within their limits. PUiv^ 
etate« ^iSci'aX, *1^ c^«^ ^^x^ ^'^^s?^ ns^^ 

t\iat ^^ Pomplxuus A^er ^^ ^^^^^ 
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Of the 24 cities, several stood upon the 
mountains and on the coast, where their 
ruins are still traceable; so that Pliny's 
statement is not a proof that the plain 
was inhabited. There is, however, no 
question of the fact that Rome drew 
her supply of grain from the Volscian 
plain ; and the principal plain in the 
territory of the Volsci being the marsh, 
there can be little doubt that the 
marshes in the early history of Home 
were cultivated. 

From the time of the censor Appius 
Claudius (b.c. 312) to the reigns of 
Trajan and Nerva, various attempts 
have been made to carry off the super- 
fluous water which descends in tor- 
rents &om the mountains during the 
rainy season ; but l^e want of a suffi- 
cient fall between the marshes and the 
sea has always been a difficulty. 

^^ The last undertaking of thm nature, 
before the downfall of the Boman em- 
pire, was formed under the reign of 
Theodoric the Goth, by Cceoilius 
Becius, . and apparently with good 
effect."— (Dr, Cramer.) 

Boniface VIII., in the 13th cent., 
was the first pope who attempted to 
drain the marshes ; Martin Y. and Six- 
tus y. followed his example ; but no 
substantial benefit was effected until 
the time of Pius VI., who restored the 
canal of Augustus under the name of the 
Linea Fia^ and constructed the modem 
road. The expense of the works is said 
to have been 1,622,000 scudi (about 
337,916/.); and the annual cost of 
keeping tbem up is estimated at 4000 
scudi (844/.). For several miles of this 
route, the road of Pius VI. is con- 
structed on the Appian. The tall elms 
on each side give it the appearance 
of an avenue, which continues for 
so many miles in a perfectly straight 
line that it produces a wearisome effect 
upon the traveller, which the occasional 
picturesque scenes on the moimtains 
to the 1. of the marshes are not suffi- 
cient to counteract. The road for a 
considerable distance skirts the Canale 
delta Botte^ the Decennovium of Proco- 
ju'us, originally m&de by Augustus, and 
memorable in tbo journey of Horace, 
jtMo embarked upon it and proceeded 
JO a boat to Terracina, 



About midway between Torre Tre 
Ponti and Bocca di Fiume, the spot 
still called Foro Appio marks the site 
of Forum Appii, the station on ihe 
Appian Way between Tres TabemaB 
and Terracina. It has a high interest 
for the Christian traveller, as the spot 
where St. Paul first met his country- 
men from Home {Acts xxviii. 14, 16). 
The road follows tiie canal all the way 
to the next station, 2 m. before reaching 
which a road branches off to the 1. to 

[SezM (9367), one of the most con- 
spicuous objects among the mountains 
on the 1. of the road, occupying the 
site of the ancient Volscian town of 
Setia. It was the place where, from 
its strong position, the Carthaginian 
hostages given at the close of the second 
Punic war were confined. The old road 
from Rome to Naples passed at the foot 
of its steep hill. Here are tiie ruins 
of a building called the Temple of 
Saturn, and some remains of the ancient 
walls. Before ascending the liill to 
Sezze, tJie road continues along its 
base to 

Pipemo (5704), 7 m. farther. It 
preserves the name oiPrivemum^ famous 
for its long struggles against Rome ; 
but the ruins of Qie ancient city arc 
1 m. to the N., and in the plain, neai* 
the high road leading to Frosinonc. 
Here Metabus tied his daughter Camilla 
to his spear, and flung her across the 
swollen river Amasenus while fleeing 
from the soldiers of Privemum ( Virg, 
j^n. xi. 647) ; in remembrance of whidi 
tradition Metaho and Camilla are still 
common names among the peasantry. 
The plain of Pipemo is situated in the 
midst of the Volscian Mountains, the 
pinnacles surrounding it being crowned 
with the picturesque castles and villages 
of Bocca Gorga, Maenza, Bocca Secca, 
and Prossedi. 3 m. further S. is the 
Cistercian monastery of Fossanuova, in 
which St. Thomas Aquinas died, on his 
way to the Council of Lyons in 1274. 
Its site may be seen from the high road 
in the valley through which descends 
tkie A.Tn«kaeiXixx'&, 
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(3368), the ancient Sumnina ; and in a 
parallel valley, 6 m. from Prossedi, San 
Lorenzo — two villages celebrated for 
their picturesque female costumes, and 
notorious as the head-quarters of the 
most daring brigands of modem times, 
among whom was the notorious Gas- 
parone.] 

Ketuming to the high road, a raised 
embankment, in a perfectly straight 
line, leads to Bocea di Fiume and 

Mesa, on or near the site of the 
station Ad Mediasy between Forum 
Appii and Tarracina, On each side 
of the entrance to the post-house is 
an ancient milestone, with inscriptions 
of the 6th year of the rei^ of Trajan ; 
and near it are the remams of a large 
ancient tomb, on a huge quadranguhir 
base cased with large blocks of lime- 
stone brought from the neighbouring 
Volscian mountains. Thence to 

Fonte MaggpLore, soon after passing 
which, the streams of the Ufente and 
Amaseno, the ancient Ufens and Ama- 
senusy are crossed near their junction 
beyond Mesa at the 68th mile. 

The inscription relative to the works 
of Theodoric on these marges, pre- 
served at Terraeina, was discovered 
here. A fine olive plantation on the 
declivity of the adjoining moimtain 
forms a remarkable object frY)m Ponte 
Maggiore on the 1. The modem road 
leaves the line of the Appian at the 
base of the hill of Terraeina, the latter 
running more to the L, and nearer the 
base of the mountain. A fragment of 
it may be seen in a stable nearly oppo- 
site to the inn. 

TEBRAOUTA (7376), was the Anxur 
of the Volscians, the Trachina of the 
Greeks, and the Tarracinn of the Ro- 
mans, who made it one of their naval 
stations. Its Volscian name was re- 
tained by the Latin poets, who fre- 
quently allude to the beauty of its 
position : 



Millia turn praoai trU repimuB ; atque Bubl- 
mua 

Jmpoaitum saxia late CAndentibns 

UOR, 



OS ADxur. I 

I, Sat, I. V, 25. \ 



nemos, fontes. solidumqiie madentlsarense 
Littus, et aequoreis splendidus Anxur aqnis. 

Mart. x. 51. 

The town is picturesquely situated at 
the base of the extreme S. point of the 
Volscian mountains, which here ad- 
vance so precipitously into the sea as 
to leave scarcely room for the passage 
of the road. 

Its bishopric, now united to that of 
Pipemo and Sezze, dates frx)m the 
earliest ages of the Church ; the &:st 
bishop, S. Epaphroditus, is said to have 
been a disciple of St. Peter, a.d. 46. 
The high road passes through only a 
portion of the town, which is situated 
chiefly on a steep elevation above it, 
crowned by an ancient monastery ; and 
higher stiU are the ruins of the palace 
of Theodoric. Beyond the inn is the 
Monte 8. Angelo, a detached mass of 
rock rising boldly above the road, a 
conspicuous and picturesque object, 
which forms so characteristic a feature 
in the scenery of Terraeina. It was 
formerly inhabited by a hermit, whose 
cell may be seen one-third of tiie dis- 
tance up its side. There are few places 
which present so many memorials of 
the nations and kingdoms which have 
successively exercised their influence 
on the destiny of Italy. The ruins 
which we find here recall the Volscians, 
the Greeks, the Romans, and the Goths ; 
whose monuments still exist side by 
side with the works of the modem 
popes. 

The "'Cathedral is supposed to occupy 
the site of the temple of Jupiter Anxur. 
It has a good brick tower, with slender 
pointed arcades. The portico, which 
nms the whole length of the front, has 
Ionic columns and a curious mosaic 
frieze. In the nave are ancient columns 
of granite and cipoUino. There is a 
baldacchino and two smaller canopies, 
a bishop's chair of white marble, pulpit 
of mosaic and porphyry slabs, and a 
good pavement. In the Pifizza is the 
inscription relating to the attempts of 
Theodoric to restore the Appian Way. 
Above tlx.e V>^wi3l «i^ ^sax^^'stsJi'^ "sr.- 
mains oi '£fe\aa^<i ^^iS^ «si^ "ess^Na 
ancieiLt xeafet^o\i% iwi ^^^^'^N^^J^ 
moat coivBvVcNLO>xss«cA^\a^^^'*'''^^^ 
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arc those of the (1 hr.) *Palftoe of 
Theodorio, on the summit of the pre- 
cipice. Besides the view, which is very 
heautiful, and extends over the whole 
expanse of the Pontine Marshes, and 
the coast as far as Ischia, the building 
itself is extremely interesting. One of 
its corridors is a tunnel of 70 yds., with 
a smaller one beside it of equal length, 
formed by the open arches of the but- 
tresses. Near the path leading to it 
are ancient quarries on the side of the 
cliff, where there are several Roman 
inscriptions, left by the workmen in 
former days. The aneient Fort is now 
nearly filled up with sand, but its 
massive mole, and the size of the basin, 
f m. in circuit, still attest its importance 
as one of the principal naval stations of 
the Eomans. The rings for mooring the 
vessels may still be seen in the S. angle 
of the harbour. The palace of Pius VI. 
is perhaps an appropriate memorial of 
the immense efforts made by that pope 
in draining the marshes. It commands 
one of the finest views on this coast 
of Italy. A new pier has been run 
out beyond the ancient port, which 
affords protection from westerly winds 
to the small vessels frequenting it. 
Terracina has a large and important 
settlement of convicts, by whom most 
of the recent harbour works have been 
constructed. 

[The bold promontory of Circe, the 
Promontorium Circceum of the ancients, 
now Monte Cireello, is a perpendicular 
mass of limestone (1770 ft.), almost 
isolated at the extremity of the Pontine 
Marshes. The distance to San Felice 
by the road which runs close to the 
seashore is 10 m. There are few spots 
in this part of Italy which are more 
famous in ancient poetry than this pro- 
montory, regarded by the Eomans as 
the fabulous island of Circe. 

On the simmiit, which commands one 
of the most striking prospects in Italy, 
some ruins may still be traced, which 
are believed to be the remains of a 
Temple of the 8\m, or, more probably, 
of the ancient citodel. Tlie city of 
Circmi, one of those captured by Corio- 
Janus, which was in existence in the 
time of Cicero and was the scene of the 
fim/fi of LepiduBf ia supposed to have 



been situated either at San Felice on 
the S. side of the promontory, or in 
the neighbourhood of Torre di Paola 
on the W . Euins are still visible at 
both places. From the agreeable posi- 
tion of this city near the sea, and the 
facilities it afforded for hunting the 
wild boar, it was the frequent residence 
of many eminent Romans. Polybius 
mentions his having often enjoyed the 
boar-hunt in its neighbourhood. It 
was one of the favourite retreats of 
Cicero, of Atticus, and, in later times, 
of Tiberius and Domitian. Among the 
Roman epicures it was famous for its 
oysters: — 

Ostrea Circa^Is, Miseno oriuntor echini. 

Hob. Sat. n. rv. 33. 

A large cavern called the Grotta 
della Maga deserves a visit. It is cele- 
brated for its stalactites.] 

On leaving Terracina, the road, 
following the Appian, skirts the base 
of the mountains, which advance pre- 
cipitously into the sea. This narrow 
pass is the Lautulcs^ where a battle was 
fought between the Romans and the 
Samnites, b.c. 315 ; in the second Punic 
war, it was the stronghold of Fabius 
Maximus, who held the defile, and 
prevented the passage of Hannibal by 
the Appian. About | m. to the 1. on 
the slope of the hills is the Retiroy a 
convent of barefooted friars, supposed 
to stand on the site of a viUa where 
the Emperor Galba was bom. The 
Lago di Fondi, on the rt., is the 
Imcus Fundanus, or Amyclanus. The 
latter name was derived from the city 
of AmyclcBy which stood on the plain 
between the lake and the sea. Its 
foundation was ascribed to a band of 
Laconians, who, according to Pliny 
and Servius, were compelled to abandon 
it by swarms of serpents. On cither 
side of the road, after leaving "Ter- 
racina, mav be seen the remains of 
numerous boman tombs. The Torre 
delP Epitaffio formerly marked the 
boundary of the Papal States. 

the ToTt^ ^<s? ^«»SfiDa^ cr^ I^a PorleVU^ 
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tlic road passes, a small castle with 
bastions, formerly the frontier station 
of the kingdom of Italy. Beyond 
Portella, on the 1., is the village of 
Monttcelli, upon a height above. The 
province of the Terra di Lavoro is here 
entered, one of the most fertile dis- 
tricts of Southern Italy. Some re- 
mains of tombs skirting the Appian 
are seen on the 1. before reaching the 
gate of 

FOKSI (6740), a dirty and miserable 
town, which retains tno nearly un- 
changed name of Fundi, celebrated in 
Horace's Journey for the amusing im- 
portance assumed by the prsetor : — 

Fundos Anfidio Lusco praetore libenter 
Linquimus, insani ridentes prsmia scribte, 
Praetextam, et latnm clavam, pnmseqae 
batillnm. Sat. i. 5. 34. 

The family of Livia, the wife of 
Augustus, came originally from Fundi. 

'J'he main street is built on the 
Appian Way, and some portions of its 
pavement have been preserved. The 
polygonal walls may also be traced for 
a considerable distance, especially on 
the rt. of the gate by which we enter 
the town. The mediaeval walls, with 
round turrets at intervals, are highly 
picturesque. The Cathedral has a 
portal with lions and sculpture, a 12th 
cent, episcopal chair adorned with 
mosaics, some early paintings, and a 
good 15th cent. tomb. The church of 
8. ICaria is in the Italian Gothic style, 
with some round arches. The interior 
has an old fresco, a mosaic pulpit, and a 
Madonna by Silvestro dei Buoni (1490). 
The cell in the Dominican convent in 
which St. Thomas Aquinas taught 
theology is now converted into a chapel. 
An orange-tree which he planted, and a 
well called after him, are also shown. 
The general appearance of Fondi, and 
the wild costume and sinister counte- 
nances of the inhabitants, confirm the 
ill repute it has borne for centuries, 
J! J a regular rubbers' -nest. No two 
t wns in Italy have contributed so 
many * ' heroes ' ' to the army of brigands 
as Fondi and ItrL In the 16th cent. 
Ferdinand the Catholic bestowed the 
estate of Fondi, yrith the title of Count, 






on Prospero Colonna. The widow of 
his kinsman Yespasiano Colonna was 
the Countess Giulie Gonzaga, whose 
beauty was so remarkable that its fame 
had reached even to the Turkish court. 
In 1534, while she was residing in the 
castle (now in ruins), Heyra&i Bar- 
barossa, brother of tiie famous pirate 
Aruch Barbarossa, the usurper of 
Algiers, landed on the coast during the 
night, and attempted to carry her pff 
in order to present her to Soleiman II. 
The clamour of the Turks roused the 
countess in time to allow her to escape. 
She jumped from the window of her 
bedroom, and fled naked, in the dead 
of the night, to the mountains, where 
she concealed herself. Barbarossa, dis- 
appointed of his prize, sacked and de- 
stroyed the town, and carried off many 
prisoners. An inscription in the church 
records the event. The Turks again 
sacked the town in 1594. 

The CcBcubtis ager, one of the most 
celebrated wine countries of the Ro- 
mans, seems to have been the low hilly 
tract from Fondi to Sperlonga, and 
bordering on the Sinus Amycianus, — 
(HOR. Od. i. 20.) 

The slopes of Monte Calvi and M. 
Furca, extending from Fondi to the 
sea, produce good wine even in our 
days. In the neighbourhood of the 
town are some interesting Roman ruins, 
a house built on a terrace of polygonal 
construction, and below it a mass of 
reticulated masonry, still bearing the 
name of Varonianus, its supposed 
owner. 

On leaving Fondi the road for 4 m» 
traverses the plain, ascending gra- 
dually to the foot of the pass leading 
to Itri, winding up the mountains 
amidst scenes of a lovely aspect, which 
seem, by the natural formation of the 
country, peculiarly fitted to be the 
haunt of brigands. During the 16th 
cent, this pass was the head-quarters 
of Marco Sciarra, the famous captain 
of banditti who promised an escort and 
protection to Tasso. From the summit 
of the paaa a ^<&%^^T)^. Ql\xck.A<i»S^*Vi 
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sunnouiited by a ruined castle. It 
wa« the birthplace of Michele Pezza, 
better known as Fra Diavohf a nick- 
name he earned by escaping porsuit 
for two years, whilst under sentence of 
decapitation, prior to his employment 
as a political agent. In 1799, he, 
with his band, held the passes from 
Portella to Mola di Gaeta, and his 
career was one continued series of 
wholesale murders. Both he and 
Mammone^ another chief of brigands, 
notwithstanding their atrocities, were 
loaded with honours by the Royal 
family of Naples during the struggle 
of 1799. In 1806, Fra Diavolo, hav- 
ing l£Uided from. Sicily at Sperlonga, 
was encountered by a French detach- 
ment, and defeated. In the hope of 
finding a way of escape to Sicily, he 
remained with a small band for two 
months, wandering by night fix)m forest 
to forest to evade his pursuers. At 
length, wounded and alone, and worn 
out by want and fatigue, he went dis- 
guised to seek repose and buy oint- 
ments at Baronisi, a village near Sa- 
lerno, where, suspicion being raised, 
he was arrested, recognised, and con- 
demned to death. 

A good carriage-road leads N. from 
Itri to (30 m.) Isoletta (Rte. 1). 

[About 3 hrs. W. of Itri, by a moun- 
tain path, is Sperlonga (1583), a fish- 
ing >nillage on a sandy headland. It 
was anciently called Spelunca, from 
the numerous natural caverns in the 
rock. It was in one of these caverns 
■ that the Emperor Tiberius, who had 
here a villa, was saved by the physical 
strength of Sejanus from the death 
which the fall of the rocks at the en- 
trance inflicted on his coiirtiers. This 
cavern is | m. from the village, and has 
still remains of seats, divisions, and 
ornaments in stucco. The path that 
leads to it by the water-side is bordered 
with Roman remains. Sperlonga may 
also be reached by boat from (10 m.) 
Gaeta.] 

On Jeaving Itri the road descends 

amidst vineyards and forest trees. As 

j^ approaohes the coast the scenery 



increases in beauty, and the classical 
interest becomes more absorbing. 
Shortly before reaching Formia the 
road opens upon the lovely bay of 
Gaeta, boimded on the S. by its head- 
land, covered with bright battlements 
and villas. In the distance are Ischia 
and Procida ; and further still we may 
descry the blue moimtains which form 
the E. curve of the bay of Naples, and 
the well-known outline of Vesuvius. 
As we advance, a massive circular 
tower, in the midst of the vineyard 
on the rt., passes for the Tomb op 
Cicero. It consists of two stories 
resting upon an immense square base, 
and is surmoimted by a small lantern 
with windows. On the hill above the 
road some vestiges of foundations may 
still be traced which probably maxK 
the site of the temple dedicated by 
Cicero to Apollo. The intervening 
space is now covered with wood and 
vineyards ; and the locality answers so 
well to the description of Plutarch, 
that classical enthusiasm may be par* 
doned for accepting the tradition which 
supposes this tower to have been 
erected on the spot where the cen- 
turion overtook the litter in which the 
great orator was escaping to the sea- 
side, and where the champion of free- 
dom fell beneath the sword of the tri- 
bune whose life he had saved by his 
defence. In spite of the apparent pro- 
babilities in favour of this building, 
antiquaries have suggested that the 
square ruins on the hill above the road 
are more probably the remains of the 
tomb. Tradition, however, often a 
better authority, has given this tower 
the name of Torre di Cicerone, 

Formia, formerly called Mola di 
Gaeta (9151). 

The suburb of Castellone di Gaeta 
is supposed to mark the site of FormicSy 
the capital of the Losstrygones, and the 
well-lmown scene of the inhospitable 
reception of Ulysses. Some portions 
of its ancient walls and a gateway may 
still be traced. The wealthy family of 

FoTTcdfiB, liaii eti^o«ftfc^ «» ^^^ ^ ^5«al\. 
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tliere at the house of Murena) the 
brother of Licinia, whom Mecaenas 
married) calls it the " city of the 
MamurrsB" {Sat, i. 5. 37). The line 
of coast from Castellone to Mola was 
lined with remains of extensive sub- 
structions, terraces, vaulted passages, 
baths, and grottoes, which appear to 
have belong^ to different Boman villas. 
The greater part have been included in 
the gardens of the Villa Caposele, and 
may be visited by permission of the 
owner, Signor BubinL 

The grounds, which command a 
beautiful prospect, are filled with masses 
of reticulated masonry, supposed to 
have been the baths of Cicero's Villa, 
the favourite residence of the great 
orator, the scene of his political con- 
ferences with Pompey, and the calm 
retreat in which he enjoyed the society 
of Scipio and Lselius. Independently 
of these associations, the bay of Gaeta 
recalls the well-known descriptions of 
Homer, Virgil, and Horace. Local at- 
tachment has reconciled tiie scenery of 
Formia with that mentioned in the 
Odyssey, and even the fountain of Ar- 
taciay where Ulysses met the daughter 
of Antiphates kmg of the Lsestrygones, 
is identified with one still flowing. The 
wine of the neighbourhood, so cele- 
brated by Horace, has not lost its re- 
putation.— (Od. III. 16.) 



KXCITRSION TO GAETA AND THE ISLANDS 
OF PONZA, PALMAROLA, &C. 

A pleasant drive of 5 m. along the 
shores of the bay, which abound every- 
where with the ruins of Roman villas, 
brings us to Oabta, the ancient Caieta, 
Before reaching it a long village, called 
the Borgo, extending along the beach, 
is traversed. The excursion may also 
be made in a rowing boat 

The town of OAETA (18,385) stands 
at the ^ase of a rounded hill, and on a 
projecting headland, which advances 
into the sea and forms the N. end of the 
extensive hajr anciently called the Sinua 
Oatetanus, and still known as the Oolfo 
a' Oaeta. The W. side of the bay was 



studded with Roman villas. Scipio Af- 
ricanus and Lselius were in the habit of 
retiring there and amusing their leisure 
with picking up shells on the beach. 
The port and promontory, to which 
Virgil has given an immortal interest 
as the bunal-place of the nurse of 
^neas, are picturesque objects from all 
parts of the surrounding country. — 
{JEn. VII. 1.) 

After the fall of the Roman empire, 
Gaeta was one of the three Greek mu- 
nicipalities which became the refuge 
of the civilization of Rome. Amalfi, 
Gaeta, and Naples subsequently ad- 
vanced to independence on the ruins 
of the Eastern empire, too enfeebled 
to offer opposition to the change. 
Their chief magistrate bore the title 
of doge, duca, or ipata ; their wealthy 
merchants had ships and settlements in 
the great ports of the Levant. The 
bluff promontory of Gbeta, united to 
the mainland by a low and narrow 
isthmus, strengthened by walls, and 
backed by the defiles of the Ca^cuban 
mountains, gave to this ancient settle- 
ment that natural strength which has 
made it in our own times the key- 
fortress of the kingdom. The city 
consequently survived the invasions of 
the Lombards and the Saracens, and 
did not lose its liberty imtil the 12th 
cent., when it was absorbed, along 
with the other free cities of Southern 
Italy, in the Norman, conquest. The 
position of Gaeta is extremely beau- 
tiful, and its rich orange, lemon, and 
citron groves give it a peculiarly south- 
em character. It is &e chief city of 
a district, and the see of a bishopric. 
The CSathedral has a *fine brick cam- 
pamle in three stories, with surface 
arcades and a blunt turreted cap. Its 
lowest stage forms a porch, entered by 
a flight 01 steps, wilii old columns at 
each side. The interior has been 
modernised. It contains the standard 
presented by Pius V. to Don John of 
Austria, commander of the Christian 
army at the battle of Lepanto. The 
crypt, adorned with Florentine mosaic^ 
has fiome mtoVAe <:.c\\sccq&s». 'Vcl^x^^sc^ ^ 
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Eailed off under the cliff is a cele- 
1)rated oolunm with 12 faces, on which 
are inscribed the names of the 12 winds 
in Greek and Latin. 

On the highest point of the promon- 
tory (f hr.) is the so*called Torre d*Or- 
lando, a circular building which forms 
a conspicuous object in the landscape, 
and from which there is a very fine 
♦view. An inscription shows it to be 
the tomb of L. Munatius Plancus, 
founder of Lyons, b.c. 42. It is 100 ft. 
in diameter and 60 ft. high. The other 
antiquities of Gaeta are the remains of 
the amphitheatre and theatre, the ves- 
tiges of a temple, and the villas of 
Scaurus and Hadrian. 

The Citadel of Gaeta was always 
(me of the strongest positions in the 
kingdom of Naples. The castle was 
enlarged by Alfonso of Aragon in 1440. 
During the invasion of Naples by the 
French army of Louis XII. in 1501, 
Gaeta was obliged to surrender by the 
distressed circumstances of Frederick 
of Aragon. In the war which arose 
out of the partition treaty of Granada, 
it was the last stronghold of the 
French, and was besieged and cap- 
tured by Gonsalvo de Cordova, after 
the batUe of the Garigliano, in 1504. 
Charles V. built another castle and 
strengthened the fortifications by the 
addition of important outworks. In 
1734 it was besieged by the Spaniards 
under the Duke de Liria and Charles III., 
and dishonourably suirendered by Coimt 
Tattenboch. During the French inva- 
sion of 1798, the fortress, commanded 
by the Swiss General Tschudy, sur- 
rendered at discretion to the army of 
General Key ; an event so disgraceful 
that it was regarded as an act of treach- 
ery, for the garrison contained 4000 
soldiers, 70 cannon, 12 mortars, 20,000 
muskets, and supplies for a year. After 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle the forti- 
fications were again strengthened, and 
the citadel was enabled to sustain the 
memorable siege of 1806, which is well 
known from the operations of our navy 
on the coast in support of the besieged. 
At the approach of the French army 
under Massena, ike feeble regency of 
Naples engaged to give up all the for- 



tresses of the kihgdoM. The citadel of 
Gaeta was commanded by the Prince 
of Hesse PhUipstadt, who answered the 
summons of the regency by saying that 
he should disobey their commands for 
the higher commands of honour and of 
war. The prince, assisted by the Eng- 
lish fleet upon the coast, gallantly held 
out until the fall of Scilla in July 1806 ; 
and on the 18th of that month, after 
ten days' continued firing, the fortress 
honourably capitulated. The palace of 
the governor was the residence of 
Pius IX. in 1850, after his flight from 
Rome, and had since been much en- 
larged by Ferdinand II. In the tower 
of tiie citadel Ues buried the Constable 
de Bourbon, who was killed at the cap- 
ture of Rome in 1527. The military 
defences of Gaeta had been immensely 
strengthened and extended of late years, 
and it was one of the strongest places 
in Italy. It formed the favourite resi- 
dence of the sovereign. An extensive 
line of batteries along tiie shore encircle 
not only the old castle but the adjoin- 
ing hiU, and a magnificent Gothic 
church, dedicated to St. Francis, was 
erected. The royal residence was at 
the junction of the hill of Munatius 
Plancus and the fortress or castle; 
along the former roads have been car- 
ried in different directions, and the 
Roman tomb, formerly of difficult ac- 
cess, can now be reached in a car- 
riage. 

In 1860 Gaeta again underwent a 
memorable siege. King Francis II., 
after being obliged to abandon his 
capital in tiie summer of that year, and 
making an imsuccessful stand to main- 
tain himself on the lines of the Vol- 
tumo and Garigliano, was at last (in 
November) forced to shut himself up 
in this his last stronghold, with a con- 
siderable army. After a siege of several 
weeks Gaeta surrendered to the Italian 
army, commanded by General Cialdini ; 
the last Bourbon king taking refuge on 
board a French man-of-war, by which 
he was conveyed to Civita Vecchia. 

About 30 m. S.W. of Gaeta are the 
islands of Ponza, Palmarola, and Zan- 
non.e, m^ «oiii<& «maJ^ct tw3k&. Thay 
\>e\oiig to \Kfe ^^a\x\a\. ^"^ Qt««i\a«» «aA. 
have ^14^ lo!ia^aJt>, 'fiQta»i,'*Qcva vms^sqX 
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PontiOf 12 m. in oircumferenoe, is the 
largest. Tiberius banished to this 
island his nephew Nero, the eldest son 
of Germanicus and A^ppina, where 
he put an end to his life. It is also 
interesting as the spot on which many 
of the early Christians suffered martyr- 
dom during the reigns of Tiberius and 
Caligula. It gives its name to the vic- 
tory of June 14th, 1300, in which the 
fleet of Frederick of Sicily, under Cor- 
rado Doria, was defeated by tliat of 
Robert Duke of Calabria, under Rug- 
giero di Loria. Fonza figures in our 
naval history as the scene of one of the 
most spirited achievements of tiie last 
war. The island was occupied by the 
French, and, its possession being con- 
sidered important to our operations, 
Capt. (afterwards Admiral Sir Chas.) 
Napier, having under his orders the 
Thames and the Furieuse, ran under 
the small mole, which was bristling 
with cannon, and captured the island 
without the loss of a man, before the 
enemy could recover from the panic 
produced by so unexpected an intrusion. 
For this gallant achievement Sir Charles 
had the title of Count of Ponza conferred 
upon him by Ferdinand I. Palmarola, 
5 m. from Ponza, is the ancient Pal- 
maria ; and Zannonef 6 m. from Ponza, 
and 12 m. from Cape Circello, Sinonia, 
These islands, highly interesting to the 
geologist, have been described by Broc- 
chi, the celebrated Italian geologist, 
and by Mr. Powlett Scrope. Zaimone, 
the island nearest to Gaeta, is composed 
chiefly of limestone covered with 
trachyte ; the limestone being converted 
into Dolomite at the point of contact 
The other islands are entirely volcanic, 
although no trace of a crater has yet 
been discovered. 

25 m. S. of Gaeta, and about midway 
between Ponza and Ischia, are the 
islands of Yentotene and Ckuito Btefiuio. 
At Santo Stefano is an Ergastolo or pri- 
son for state criminals. Ventoteney the 
ancient Pandatana, is the island to 
which three princesses of imperial 
Rome were exiled. Julia, the only 
daughter of Augustus^ the beautiful 
wife of MarcelluB, Agrippa^ and Tibe- 
n'u^ was bazusbed bimer W her fiither, 
fS: Italy, 2 



on account of her dissolute life. Her 
daughter, Agrippina, the wife of Ger- 
manicus, was sent also to this island 
by Tiberius, and allowed to perish by 
hunger. Octavia, the daughter of the 
Emperor Claudius and Messalina, and 
the divorced wife of Nero, was banished 
to Pandataria by the Empress PoppaBa, 
who compelled her to commit suicide 
by opening her veins, and then ordered 
her to be beheaded, and her head car- 
ried to Rome, that she might behold 
the features of her rival in death. 



\ 



The Ponza group of islands is most 
easily visitedfrom Naples by the steamer 
that leaves Naples twice a week for 
Yentotene and Ponza (10 hrs.). 

The road, on quitting Formia, enters 
the plain of me Garigliano, across 
which the drive is beautiful. 3 m. 
from Formia on the rt. is the pictur- 
esque headland of Scauro, wiih its little 
fishing port. Here is a fine fragment 
of pre-Koman wall. 

[2 m. beyond Formia a bridle-path 
of 10 hrs. branches off on the 1. to San 
Germano. Leaving Castelonorato and 
Spigno on hills to the 1. it crosses the 
Ausenie, a tributary of the Garigliano, 
and reaches a secluded plain where this 
small stream rises. Here several re- 
mains of bmldings, and broken marble 
pillars and capitals, scattered among 
vineyards and thickets of myrtle, are 
supposed to point out the site of Attsona^ 
a city' destroyed during the second 
Samnite War by the Romans. In ihe 
church of S. M. del Piano, supposed to 
stand on a temple of Hercules, there 
are some tombs of the 15th cent. Along 
the path, for the last 5 m., are con- 
siderable remains of an old Roman road 
which connected the Via Appia and 
the Via Laiina between FormicB and 
Casintun, A gentle ascent, from which 
there is a magnificent view over the 
bay of Gaeta, leads to Fratte (3000), a 
village on the ridge of hills. In its 
churdi there are two ancient sarco- 
phagi, and a large marble \^dfiQ.taL'^ind(K 
an inaGxv^\iQiii &Qr?nai% ^«^. Sx^^a^ ^»^^ 
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the dreary village of CastelnuoTO, the 
path descends to San Giorgio, beyond 
which the Liris is crossed by a ferry- 
boat. Half a mile on the 1. of the path, 
near the river, at Teramey are several 
ruins supposed to belong to Interamna 
Lirinas, an ancient city of the Volscians. 
Passing next through the village of Pig- 
nataro, where several antiquities have 
been found, 4 m. farther the road 
reaches S. Germano (Ute. 1).] 

On the L of the road, before reach- 
ing the bridge over the Garigliano, a 
long line of arches of an aqueduct are 
seen stretehing across the plain, and the 
road at length passes dose to the theatre 
and the amphitheatre which mark the 
site of the city of Mintubnje. The 
plain in which they stand, formerly 
marshy but now well cultivated, al- 
though unhealthy, replaces the swamps 
in which Marius concealed himself 
among the rushes from the pursuit of 
Svlla ; and the memorable exclamation 
of the mighty Roman, Homo I avdes 
occidere Cqium Marium f will not fail to 
command respect for the ruins of Min- 
tumee as long as one stone remains 
upon another. The town of Traetto 
(7467), which is seen on a hill on the 
L ^ m. off the road, arose out of the 
ruins of Mintumse. 

The Battle of the Garigliano, which 
has given great interest to this plain, 
was fought Dec. 27, 1503, on the rt. 
bank of the river, a short distance 
above the point where it is crossed by 
the present road. The French occupied 
the rt. bank of the river, which is near 
the heights below Traetto, and less 
marshy than the 1. among whose 
Bwamps the Spanii^ army under Gon- 
salvo de Cordova remained encamped 
for fifty days, exposed to all the mise- 
ries^ of the rainy season. Here was 
achieved one of the most chivalrous 
e]q)loits of the Chev. Bayard, who is 
said to have defended a bridge sinj?le- 
handed against 200 Spanish cavSry. 
"Gonsalvo at last crossed the river at 
Suio, and surprised the French in their 
-position, who, alresidy worn out wi^ 



dose of the day was master of the king- 
dom. Fietro de' Medici, who, after 
being expelled from Florence, had be- 
come a follower of the Frendi camp, 
was drowned in the attempt to escape 
to Gtieta, and buried at Monte Cassino. 
A batUe fought by Garibaldi in the 
same plain made him master of S. 
Italy. A very celebrated Roman boun- 
dary stone was found near the banks of 
the Garigliano. It has been described 
by Momsen, and is now in a yilla at 
Portici. 

At Ponte di Oarigliano the Gari- 
gliano is crossed by a suspension-bridge, 
me oldest in Italy, erected in 1832. 
The Garigliano, the ancient Liria, sepa- 
rated Latium from Campania ; and its 
sluggish stream was noticed by many 
of the poets (HoR. Od, i. 31). 

. Before crossing the river, the modem 
road quits the Appian, which may be 
traced along the sea-shore to Xon- 
dragone (3990), marking the site of 
Swaesaa, mentioned in the journey of 
Horace, who there met Virgil and his 
other friends {Sat, i. v. 39). 

Farther on the sea-shore, at a place 
called La Posta, are remains of an arch, 
supposed to mark the site where the 
Via Domitiana leading to Pozzuoli 
branched off from the Appian, and 
where an arch was erected to Domitian. 

The road from Garigliano passes over 
a rich plain for 6 m. imtil the ascent 
over the hills of Sanf Agata, afB^rding 
delightful peeps up the plam of the 
Liris, backed by the snowy range of 
the Central Apennines. As we ascend 
towards Sanf Agata the volcanic rocks 
of the Campagna Felice are met for the 
first time— the hills to the rt. are of 
limestone, and extend to the sea-shore, 
ending in the rocky promontory of 
Mondragone. 

Bant' Agata is situated near the 
summit of the pass. There is a fine 
view over the town of Sessa and the 
hills of Rocca Monfina. 

[Half a mile from Sant' Agata, from 
wl^c^ \\> \& «.Y^TC)«j(^<^\s^ «. lon^ high 
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■fdckneaa, £ed aoroea the plain, to the \ "miBLuct, wnQi ^t^\>Sw ^vtoMiXft^ «s&ssq% 
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wliioh stands on the site of Suessa 
Aurunoa, and contains many ancient 
remains, particularly the ruins of a 
bridge, still called Ponte Aurmca, and 
of an amphitheatre. The cathedral 
contains inscriptions, a mosaic pave- 
ment, a good ambo decorated with 
mosaics resting on columns, and other 
antique fragments; in the ch. of S. 
Benedetto mere are extensive vaults, 
supposed to be the remains of a Boman 
reservoir ; and in the monastery of S. 
Giovanni there is a crypto^porticuSy re- 
markable for the large size of the stones 
with which it is buUt. The hill on 
which Sessa is situated is a mass of 
volcanic tufa, in which have been dis- 
covered painted chambers, erroneously 
supposed to have belonged to a city 
covered by a volcanic eruption. 

5 m. further N. are the hills of Booca 
Monflna, which appear to have origi- 
nally formed the outer edge or encir- 
cling ridge of an immense crater, nearly 
9 m. in circimiference. Within this 
space are two smaller cones, the highest 
of which, called Montagna di Santa 
CrocCf attains an elevation of 3200 ft. 
The igneous rocks of Bocca Monfina 
are remarkable for their large and 
perfect crystals of leucite. On the 
summit or one of its highest narrow 
ridges, called La Serra or La CortineUoj 
some fragments of ancient walls built 
of lava, and massive substructions, pro- 
bably of a temple, are traceable, which 
have been identified with Auruncay the 
capital of the jiurtmct, who occupied 
this small volcanic district. In B.C. 337 
the Aurunci, being hard pressed by the 
Sedicini, abandoned Aurunca, which 
was destroyed by their enemies, and 
took refuge at Sessa, which was hence 
distinguished by the epithet Awunca.'X 

Leaving Sant* Agata, we pass through 
the village of Oasoano, situated on a 
saddle -back of secondary limestone 
upon the ridge of Monte MassicOj ex- 
tending from the hills of Sessa in a 
S. direction to Mondragone, and pre- 
serving the name of a tract which the 
Latin poets have made familiar by their 
praises of its wmeB (HoB, Od, 1. 1). 

The lUiemus Ager ia^ considered to \ 



be the tract extending frt>m the Massio 
hills to the Yoltumo, and including 
therefore the neighbourhood of Mon- 
dragone, near which was the Fatistianus 
Ager, in which the choicest Falemian 
was produced. 

Before reaching Cascano a road on 
the 1. leads to Teano. On descending 
from the heights of La Montagna 
Spaccata, the view over the plidn of 
the Voltumo and tiie Campagna Felice 
is magnificent. A beautiful drive across 
a fertile "plain leads to FrancoUsi, a 
picturesque castle. Near this the road 
crosses the Savone, the IHger Savo of 
Statins, which has its origin in the 
mineral springs near Teano ; and 2 m. 
farther reaches 

Bparanise (Hte. 1). A good road of 
12 m. branches off on the rt. to Mon- 
dragone. The road to Capua crosses 
the Voltumo ( Vulturmis) upon a bridge 
rebuilt by Frederic II., whose statue is 
placed near the gate of the city. This 
river is often mentioned by the Roman 
poets for the rapidity of its current. 



ROUTE 13. 

TEBNI TO SOLMONA, BY RIETI AND 
AQUILA. 

Miles. Stations. Routes. 

TEBKI . . . 22,32 
6 Btroncone 

10 Xarmore 

11 Piediluco 
17 Greocio 

21 Oontigliano 

26 Bieti 

81 Cittadncale 

87 Castel fl. Ilu%^^ 
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Miles. Stations. Boates. 

68 Sella di (Tomo 

66 Yigliano 

60 SasBE Tornimparte 

66 Aquila degli Abnuod 

70 Paganica 

74 8. Demetrio 

78 Fagnaao 

81 Fontecchio 

84 Beffi 

87 Acciano 

91 Xolina 

96 Bajano 



108 80LH0NA 
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Ely. projected from Antrodooo N.N.E. 
to Ascoli j^te. 22), and from Aquila 
N.N.E. to Teramo. 

On leaving Temi, the rly. branches 
1. from the main line to Kome, and 
soon begins to ascend. Btronoone is 
finely placed on a hill, 2 m. S. of its 
stat. The ascent now becomes steeper, 
the line turns abruptly K.E., and five 
tunnels are passed on the way to 

Karmore, which gives its name to 
the celebrated Falls of Temi, or Cos- 
catd delle Marmore, The Waterfall is 
not visible from the rly., but a fine 
view is gained of the upper valley of 
the Nera on emerging from the last 
tunnel. The rly., "vwiich has now 
attained the level of the Velino before 
its plunge into the Cascade, follows the 
stream nearly due E. to the stat. of 
Fiedilnco. The village, reached by 
boat or carriage road, lies 2 m. to the 
1. on the opposite side of its'pretty lake 
(lacus Velinus), A broad luxuriant 
valley, between wooded mountains, is 
now traversed to Contigliano, perched 
on a knoll to the rt., and the stream is 
crossed several times on the approach 
to 

BIETI (14,148), the ancient Reate^ a 

walled town, with several handsome 

church towers. Its chief branches of 

industry are agriculture and grazing; 

it supplies Bome with large quantities 

of cattle. The desecrated church of 

B, AgOBtiJiO, near the stat., has two 
good round-beaded 14th-cent. dooi- 

wajrs. The Cathedral, originally a\ ca31e^ «i\ao ^^^^^T:i^»i^5CA. ^ 
Ootbic building, dates from 1456-, m\Q5^^^ ix.^ ^%a»Ra ^«ssS«iM»^ «2l 



the chapel of S. Barbara, 4tli on 1., the 
medallion of the Conception, above the 
statue of the saint, is by Bemmi. The 
crypt has 18 ancient columns with 
varied capitals ; the last at the N. end 
is a Roman nule-stone. In the church 
of S. X. della Scala (or San Giovenaie) 
is a small tablet to the memory of An- 
gelo and Isabella Rioci by Thorwaldsen 
(1829). The church of S. Pietro Kar- 
tire in the Via Bomana, which runs 
S.W. from the Piazza, has a good round 
doorway. At the end of this street the 
road crosses the rapid river, and leads 
through a suburb, beyond which rises 
the deserted convent of 8. Antonio al 
Xonte, worth ascending for the view. 
A still finer prospect is obtained from 
the Capuchin convent of 8. Harone, on 
a height outside the Porta Arce, S.E. of 
the town. 

Beate was one of the most important 
Sabine towns, and is said to have been 
the first seat of the IJmbri, conaidered 
the Aborigines of this part of Italy, and 
to have derived its name from Bhea^ 
the Latin Cybele (Sil. Ital. viii. 417) 
It was celebrated for its asses, which 
sometimes fetched the price of 60,000 
sesterces, about £484. Kieti is exposed 
to inundations caused by the violent 
storms which occur in tne Apennines 
and cause the Velino and Turano to 
overflow their banks. Dil. daily to 
Correse Stat, for Rome. See Bte. 32, 
Handbook for Central Italy, 



EXCUBSION TO LEONESSA, KOBCIA, 
AMATBICE, AND 8. YITTOBINO. 

Rieti is conveniently situated for 
exploring the aboriginal cities in its 
neighbourhood, but the roads and inns 
are bad, and travellers who feel dif- 
posed to visit them would do well to 
obtain letters of introduction at Bieti, 
for they must be wholly dependent on 
the hospitality of the resident pro- 
prietors. • 

After crossing the plain to the K., t 
\>Ti<d\e-'^^ik ^is2^^% Monte T^rmuiiflo, 
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MBchea Tedutri. On the 1. are Morro 
FaccAtD, identified tritli Marruhriam, and 
Pataiza wiCi Falatium. From Vedutri 
the path winds up tbe mountain, at 
each turning oSering magnificent views 
of the beech forests that stretch awa; 
over the declivitLcs of the Terminillo, 
of the Vale of Rieli witli ite laiea, the 
goi^e of Temi, tlie hills of Spoleto, 
and a lini|[ line of country westward. 
After passmg tJuongli a pan-like wood, 
a long desmit over barren alopes of 
r{>ck leads to 



7 hrs. taonaaM (5451), built about 
1253, tinder the patronage of Fre- 
derick II., but shut out tt^ ijie leat 
of the world bj an amphitheatre of 
mountains, ecajxiel]' passable in winter. 
It is entered by a picturesque Gothic 
Arch, combining striMngly wit^ the 
mountain ridge above, and a mined 
castle on one of its crags. The churcbes 
of S. Pietro degli A^mliniaai and Santa 
Maria fuori delta Porta have handsome 
Gothic doorways. From LeoDesaa tbe 
path follows one of tbe streams that 
enter the Coma, a, tributary of the Nera, 
to (4 hrs.) Catda, which from it^ acro- 
polis-like hill is supposed to have been 
a place of some impcitanca, and to have 
preserved the name of the Caaoi or 
aborigines. 3 hrs. brther is 

Hoiola, Uie ancient Niirma, an epis- 
copal see in the eaily ages of Chriati- 
ani^ ; SI. Eutychiua, one of tbe reputed 
disciples of St. Paul, is said to have 
been its flnt bishop. It retains por- 
tions of Its Etruscan wall, and was the 
birthplace of St. Beoedict, of bis sister, 
Sta. Scolastica, and of Yespasia Folia, 
mother of the Emperor Veapasian. 
Korcia was almost entirely deatroyed 
b^ an earthquake in IS57. The an- 
cient Necropolis has lately been dis- 
covered, and various artides in bronze 
and poUetj extracted &om the tombs. 
A carriage-road crosses the mountains 
lioia Ascoli to Norcia and Spoleto (see 
JIaruBnoh for Central Italy, fite. 29), 

Hence tbe traveller may pioceed to 
Aquila through (5 hit.) 



from tbe middle ages, and was once of 
considerable importance. It is now a 
forlorn place, wasted by earthquakes 
and dissensions, which scattered its 
population over the villages by which 
it is encircled. There are some in- 
teresting churches with paintings, 
mostly retouched, by Cola deWAmatriea, 
S. Agoatino and San Francesco have 
beautiful Gothic doorways. From 
Amatrice, a path leads near the souioe 
of the Velino to (3 bra.) 

Oollioelli, a. hamlet near the site of. 
Falacrinam, Vespasian's birthplace. On 
the hill above the church of 8. Silvestro 
in Falacrino are some ruins supposed 
to belong to the paternal kouse of ihe 
Flavian feroily, in which Vespasian 
was bom, and which he preserved in 
its orignal state, and often visited. The 
path [caches next (2 hrs.) Kontereala. 
fi:om which a road runs S.E. to (10 m.) 

Bbu nttorino, a hamlet on the banks 
of the Atemo, supposed to occupy the 
site of JmUernam, a powerful Sabine 
oity of great antiquity, which assisted 
TumuB against .^neas (^£k viL 710> 

On the hill is a square tower with 
□Id inscriptionB, and a sculptured lion 
built into its walla. Below it ia a 
church in which 8. Victorinna, an 
early bishop of Amitemum, is buried. 
His martyrdom ia represented on some 
relieft in the wall ; a tablet bears the 
date 1174 ; and there ia a subterranean 
church used as a place of worship and 
burial by the early Christians. The 
pulpit, which dates from the 12th cent., 
is adorned with reliefi by a certain 
Petrvi AtmAila. This hill seems to 
hare been the Acropolis of Amitemum, 
for terraces may be traced down to the 
plain. At the fbot of.tho hill, behind 
the village are some polygonal walls, 
and in the plain are tbe ruins of an 
amphitheatre constructed of brick, in 
the style of imperial times. The river 
runs completely thoueh the sjiniQiit 
theatafl wtooSi ia eaai-j \iBr^-, ^'sos^ 
dtttions ol o^tet eSiSit^a safe -to**» ^ 
TBiiouH narta cA &a iJiKia, «iA- ■^^ 
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the birthplace of Sallust the historian. 
4 m. further is Aquila (see helow). 



From Kieti the rly. ascends the valley 
through a country which in picturesque 
heauly is hardly to be surpassed. At 
Casotto di Napoli, a ruined house 
between Bieti and Cittaducale, is a 
hill called Lesta^ retaining traces of 
ancient fortifications and polygonal 
walls : it is supposed to mark llie site 
of Lista, the capital of the Aborigines. 
An ancient fountain stUl exists near the 
entrance gate. Near this was the line 
of boundary between the States of the 
Church and the kingdom of Naples. 

Cittadaoale (4086), formerly the 
frontier town of the kingdom of N M)les, 
bmlt in 1308 by Robert Duke of Cala- 
bria, was once a place of considerable 
strength, and its ruined walls still 
make it a picturesque object. 



Castel 8. Axigelo. The gaseous 
emanations of sulphuretted hydrogen 
from the pools which occur in this dis- 
trict, some bubbling up with violence, 
form the Aqu3& CutilaSj the modem 
Bagnidi Fatemo (1 m. W. of the Stat) 
wMch were much resorted to by the 
Bomans for their medicinal properties. 
Vespasian visited them every year, and 
it was while residing here that his death 
took place, in a.d. 79. The most re- 
markable of these pools is the Pozzo 
di LatignanOf the ancient Locus Cutihs, 
situated on the 1. of the road at the 
foot of the hill on which stands the 
village of Fatemo j and below the ruined 
terrace of a Boman villa or bath. The 
stream produced by its violent action 
is strong enough to turn a mill ; and 
some masses of incrustations of car- 
bonate of lime and vegetable substances 
become occasionally detached, and 
assume the appearance of the floating 
island mentioned by Dionysius of 
Halicamassus. Varro called the Cu- 
tilian Lake the UmbUicits Itaiimy be- 
cause he supposed it to be exactly in 
the centre of the peninsula, l^ot fax 
distant, ^ but nearer Bieti, are ruins oi a 
iwge building supposed to be a reaidenc© 



of Vespasian. Near the road, and 
running parallel to it for some dii^anoe, 
are remains of the ViaSalaria.f 

Antrodoco (3781) occupies a roman- 
tic portion on the Velino, at the point 
where the river emerges from, its deep 
glen at the foot of Monte Calvo, to 
pursue a W» course towards Bieti. 
Where the two valleys join, there 
is a deep glen or defile, called the 
Fasso di AntrodocOy formed by the 
flanks of Monte Calvo, which begin to 
close in upon the Naples road at Bocca 
di Como ; so that the town is situated 
at the jimction of the three glens, and 
forms a striking object from whatever 
quarter it is seen. Its ancient name 
Interocrea (between mountains) was 
derived from this position. Above the 
town, overlooking the river, rises a 
ruined castie of the Vitelli family 
Xonte Calvo, a spur from the mass of 
the Terminillo Grande, rising behind 
the town on the E. and N., commands 
the plains of Aquila and the country as 
far as Bome. 

From Antrodoco an interesting walk 
or ride up the valley of the Velmo, as 
far as SigUlo (6 m.), will afford an oppor- 
tunity of seeing some imposing speci- 
mens of ancient engineering. The Via 
Solaria was carried through this narrow 
defile, supported on terraces rising from 
the river's edge, and at times carried 
along the brink of precipices to admit 
its passage. 

The narrow pass, through which the 
road to Aquila proceeds, has on several 
occasions been the scene of hostile en- 

t The Via Salabta traversed the Sabtna and 
terminated at Hadria. It derived its name 
firom its being tibe road by which the aalt made 
on the shore of the Mediterranean, chiefly about 
Ostia, was carried into the interior of the 
Gonntry. Tlie stations on it were— 
Eretum, M. P. xviii. Ghrotta Marotto. 

ziv. near Oiteria Nuova, 
zvi. Bieti. 

viii. Bagni di Patema, 
vi. Antrodoco, 
zvi near OoUiodU. (?) 
. ix. near Mica. (?) 
X. Fresunco. (?) 
Asculnm Pioennm, ziL Ascoli. 
CaSbrom Tt^aAutLtim, near ib» month of the 
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gagements with the armies which have 
invaded Naples. In 1798 a handful of 
peasants held it so as to repel a column 
of the French army ; in 1821 the Nea- 
politans under Gen. Fepe allowed the 
Austrian army to pass with scarcely 
any opposition. The rly. passes a 
remarkable church tower on the 1., 
crosses the river, penetrates the cliff by 
means of two tunnels, and re-crosses 
the Velino, quitting ^e stream, and 
ascending steeply in long curves to the 
S.E. The scenery is very striking, and 
Antrodoco is findly overlooked on the 
rt., apparently quite close to the line. 
Seven tunnels are threaded, mostly in 
curves, to gam a higher level, before 
reaching Bocca di Fondi Still ascend- 
ing in bold sweeps, and passing through 
five more tunnels, the rly. reaches 
Bocca di Oomo (2625 ft.), and attains 
its highest point at Bella di Oomo 
(3290 ft.), the wretched village lying 
on the 1. Henceforward the scenery is 
less attractive, bare hills and a dry 
river-bed forming the principal fea- 
tures. The Oran Sasso becomes visible 
on the L during the descent to 



AaiTILA (19,000), founded by theEm- 
peror Frederick II. as a barrier to 
the encroachments of the popes, capital 
of the province of Abruzzo Ulteriore IL, 
and the see of a bishop. It is well 
bmlt, with good streets and a large 
number of churches and mansions. 
The lower classes have emigrated in 
considerable numbers in recent years. 
In 1706 the city was nearly destroyed 
by an earthquake ; 2000 persons 
perished in one church, and niunerous 
historical buildings were overthrown. 

Aquila (2360 ft.) bears considerable 
resemblance to Segovia in Spain, and 
is as remarkable for its Gothic church 
fronts as the latter city for its Boman- 
esque apses. No fewer than 1 5 churches 
retain a good 13th or 14th cent, door- 
way, usually surmoimted by a wheel. 

The pedestrian may turn to the rt. 
on leaving the rly. stat., and follow the 
line of city walls to the Porta Riviera, 
just within which on the 1. is the little 
church of B, Vito, and on the rt. an 
ejctremeljr picturoaque ^FonntaiioL of 
1270, in the form of a courtyard 'btdlt 



of red and white chequered stone, and 
surrounded on three sides by about 90 
spouts, which are fed by an aqueduct. 
Ascending N. through a succession of 
narrow streets, 10 min. suffice to reach 
the Via Bomana, out of which opens on 
the rt. the Piazza del Palazzo^ the 
central point of the modem town. 
5 min. beyond it is the church of 

S. Bernardino da Siena, with a 
Renaissance fa9ade by Cola delP Ama" 
trice (1527) composed of three orders. 
The workmanship is unusually elabor- 
ate, and, in spite of its heaviness, it is 
imposing. Over the principal door, 
which is Corinthian, are reliefs of the 
Virgin and Child, SS. Francis and 
Bernardino, and the donor, Girolamo da 
Norda. The Vetusti chapel (1st on the 
rt.) has a *fine work by Luca della 
Pobbiaj representing the Coronation of 
the Virgin, and Resurrection of Our 
Lord ; on ihe 1. Joachim and Anna, on 
the rt. SS. Chiara and Francis. The 
figures are white on a blue groimd. 
Further on is the shrine of San Bernard 
dino, a fine specimen of art after the 
Revival. It is of white marble, wrought 
with elegant arabesques, and decorated 
with statuettes and other sculptures in 
high relief. It was executed in 1506 
by SUvestro Salviati delV Aquila, at the 
expense of Giacomo di Notar Nanni, a 
merchant, and cost 20,000 gold ducats. 
In front are the Virgin and Child, with 
SS. Bernardino, Giovanni Capestrano, 
and the donor ; in niches, SS. John 
Baptist, Matthew, Peter, and Paul. 
Bebdnd, are SS. Sebastian, Catharine, 
Francis, and Bonaventura. To the 1. 
of the high altar is a beautiful ♦monu- 
ment to a Contessa di Montorio. It 
represents a mother, with her infant 
beneath, in a recumbent posture, and 
was the work of SUvestro or Andrea di 
Aquila (a.d. 1496) : it is worthy to 
rank among the productions of the 
great Tuscan artists of the 15th cent., 
and is a far finer work than the more 
celebrated shrine. The tomb is adorned 
with statuettes of SS* M«c^ ^-w^^^ 

and ¥Tme\a. k\. ^ \«a^ ^s^ :^^ J^. 
cWpeV oil ^^ \. «t^ '^^ \«i«s2ss»^ 
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Crossing the piazza diagonally to the 
L, a narrow street leads past tne dese- 
crated little church of S. Xaria di 
Vsr&, and descends to the Porta 
Bazzano ; ^ m. outside which, but not 
yisible from the gate, is the ^church of 
8. Xaria di OoUemaggio, remarkable 
for its richly ornamented W, front of 
red and white limestone. The central 
doorway is elaborately moulded with 
spiral bands, or figures of angels and 
putti, and is flanked by two rows of 
small niches, most of which are now 
empty. Each of the three doorways is 
round-headed, and surmounted by a 
beautifrd wheel window. Fr»m the 
short octagonal tower on the rt. the 
bishop of the diocese reads, on every 
29th of August, the bull in favour of 
Aquila, granted by Celestin V., who 
was consecrated pope in this church in 
1294, and afterwards buried here. 
The interior has a rich roof, and the 
floor contains several monuments to 
members of the order of the Celestins. 
The monument of Celestin Y., by 
Qirotamo da Vicenza, erected in 1517, 
at the end of the S. aisle, is of white 
limestone, and covered with a profu- 
sion of arabesques. The shrine itself, 
containing various relics of the Saint, 
is locked, and the keys kept at the 
Munioipio. Behind it is a curious 
specimen of local marble, fantastically 
figured like a landscape with turrets, 
churches, and the outline of a town. 
The modernized choir retains the shell 
of a good pointed E. window, below 
which is preserved the altar of S. 
Celestin, with frescoes of SS. Giovanni 
Capestrano and Louis. In this church 
are some paintings by Ruter^ a Celestin 
monk, the pupil of Bubens, only re- 
markable as containing historical por- 
traits. The most important are the 
Coronation of Celestin Y . in the presence 
of Charles II. of Anion, and his son 
Charles Martel ; the defeat of Braccio 
at the siege of Aquila ; and the life and 
miracles of Celestin V. On the N. side 
is the Porta 8antay a good round- 
headed doorway. The Convent build- 
ing have been turned into an asylum 
for old men, and a boys* schooL 



shaded Public Garden, at the S. ex- 
tremity of the Corso. Standing back 
from ike Corso on the 1. is the Church 
of S. Karoo, and on the rt. that of 8. 
(Husta, with a fine wheel. Opposite 
the latter is the Palano Torxef, con- 
taining a picture gallery (small fee). 
The best paintings are a Magdalen by 
Annibale Caracci; St. John by Guercmo; 
a Magdalen by Pooh Veronese ; Mjir- 
tyrdom of St. Catherine by Baroccio ; 
the Democritus of Quido ; Christ with 
the Cup by Andrea del Sarto ; an ad- 
mirable portrait of Card. Torres, by 
Domenichino ; the Stoning of Stephen, 
on copper, by Ihmenichino j and a Lest 
Supper by Titian, on marble. 

The Palano Bragonetti has also 
some paintings, among which are 
several by Pompeo di Aquiia, a native 
artist of the 16th cent. 

Betuming to the Corso, we soon 
reach the spacious PiazzadelDuomo, on 
the W, side of which is the uninterest- 
ing Cathedral of S. Massimo. In [the 
chapel of the Sacrament, at the end of 
the N. aisle^ is a good Nativity. Close 
by on the N. is the Church of San Giu- 
seppe, which has a good but ooarsely 
executed Gothic tomb of a member of 
the Camponeschi family, who were 
Lords|of Aqmla — it was erected in 1432 
imder the Angevin dynasty. 

At the end of the long Via di Sassa, 
which runs K.W. from this point, is 
the Httle church of 8. Pietro, with a 
plain but well-proportioned facade. 
Kearly fiEicing it is the large Grothic 
church of 8. Domenico, wmch has a 
round-headed doorway in its principal 
front, and a fine pointed one in Uie 
rt. transept. Continuing N.E., and 
passing S, Pietro Coppiti^ which has a 
good old IJmbrian picture in the 1. 
transept, spoilt by repainting, we reach 
8. 8ilveBtro, near the N. extremiW of 
the city. Here is a magnificent wheel 
and fine round-headed doorway, besides 
other architectural features of interest. 
The beautiful church was almost entirely 
destroyed by an earthquake on Feb. 2, 
1703. Two ancient frescoes remain 



9r oia men, ana a ooys school \ oesiaft taa €ii\xvi^sA aoxsr^v:^ — v.^ \2[^^ 

The broad road running W. from the \ "Virgm. aasi CSfeal^ Vl^ ^%. ^«ScMiQaak 
uvb leads to a small but pleasantly \ MidBjoc\i', Tt.,Vha^«5'^^ssnv^l^:«sMfi«a!. 
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tine. Behind the choir is a fresco of 
Christ, half length ; and in a recessed 
chapel on the 1., S. Silvestro baptizing 
Constantino, by Baccio da Firenze, In 
tiie Branconi chapel of the Sacrament, 
at the end of the L aisle, is a copy of 
Ra£Q^'s Visitation, stolen from this 
church during the Spanish occupation. 
5 min. K. W. of S. Silvestro is the little 
church of B. Kioola d' Ansa, with a 
good roimd-headed doorway in its con- 
vent wall. We now follow the Via 
Graribaldi towards the E., turning pre- 
sently rt. into the Via ra^anica, and 
soon reach S. Maria di Paganioa, with 
its two fine doorways, returning to 
the Via Garibaldi, and continuing £., 
the Via del Castello leads to an open 
space, beyond which is the 

Citadel, bmlt in 1534 by the Spanish 
engineer Pirro Luigi Scriya, and one 
of the most massiye and imposing for- 
tresses of the 16th cent, in It^y, thoxigh 
useless against modem artillery. It is 
a regular square, flanked by low round 
towers; its curtains are 24ft. in thick- 
ness, and the fosse which surrounds it 
is 70 ft. broad and 40 ft. deep. Over the 
gateway are the arms of the Emperor 
Charles V. The walls, buUt with extra- 
ordinary strength, haye been imaff ected 
by any of the earthquakes from which 
the city has suffered. A portion of the 
fortress is now used as a prison, and a 
small garrison is maintained in it. 
The buuding cannot be yisited, or eyen 
closely approached, without special 
pyermission from the military authori- 
ties. 

1 m. E., outside the Porta Castello, 
is the church of S. Karia di Soocorso, 
with a striped red and black front, 
good round-headed doorway, and round 
window (1450). In the rt. transept is 
a beautinil ^altar-piece by Silvestro^ 
gilded white on blue ground, repre- 
senting the Virgin and Child with the 
Annunciation and dancing angels. In 
the 1. transept is a tomb of 1506 under 
a Gothic canopy, with frescoes of SS. 
Bonayentura, Jonn Bapt., Peter, and 
Bernardino, and a Pietk. 
JO min. W, of the Castle, close to the 
Iai:ffG Hospital, ia the little ohurch of 






II Vasto, with a beautiful doorway and 
exquisite wheel. 

Betuming to the Via del Castello, 
we turn 1. into the Gorso, and pass the 
little church of the Carmine, to which 
a side street leads on the L To the rt. 
further on is the Palano del Xnnicipio, 
which contains some interesting Ro- 
man inscriptions, cippi, fragments of 
sculpture, coins, bronze idols, and 
trinkets, with other antiquities, dis- 
coyered on the site of Amitemunif near 
the yillage of S. Vittorino (see aboye). 
Of specul interest is the Majolica (il 
Grh) from Castello in the Terramano. 
A silyer-gilt Crucifix and some won- 
derfully well preseryed 15th-cent. 
tapestnes are worthy of notice. Here 
also are exhibited numerous portraits, a 
small Collection of Pictures, and yarioiis 
local curiosities, including a set of 
*Choir-books from S. Domenico. They 
were for the most part written by a 
friar, Beato Filippo da Aquila, in 1456, 
and admirably illuminated by Michael 
Angelo Perugino, 

Following the Corso as far as the 
Piazza del Duomo, the first street on 
the 1. leads to S. Ilaviano. From the 
opposite side of the Piazza, close to the 
Duomo, the Via di Boia ends in a 
small Piazzetta, where is the church of 
8. Maria di Boia. A few yards due S. 
of this is S. Xaroiano, with yery 
curious grotesque sculptured capitals at 
its round doorway, and a beautiM stone 
relief oyer a side door. A little fruther 
S. is the Palarao Booea di Come, which 
retains a grand Benaissance square- 
headed *doorway, with frieze of putti 
holding garlands, and fluted Corinthian 
pilasters. 

The old Palano del Oovemo, bmlt 
in the time of Charles V. by Battista 
Marchirolo, was the residence of his 
natural daughter Margaret of Austria, 
who, after the death of her husband 
Ottayio Famese, goyemed this pro- 
yince. It is a large building, with a 
lofty tower, and now aeryea «a ^^^kjn*-- 
of&ce, &C. -^ 

of Biwicio ¥otV;^\>x^Mi«ia ^^^"^^:^^^ 
among ike m\AT^«i^% «^^^\j^^».v«***— 
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history. The battle, which ended 
in the overthrow of that great con- 
dottiere, the rival of Sforza, and per- 
haps the most complete specimen of 
the Italian chivalry of the 15th cent., 
was fought between the city of Aquila 
and the hill of San Lorenzo, June 2, 
1424. The combined armiesof Joanna 
II. of Naples, Martin V., and Filippo 
Maria Duke of Milan, under the com- 
mand of Jacopo Caldora, were three 
or four times superior in strength to 
that of Alfonso of Aragon, commanded 
by Braccio ; and yet the battle would 
undoubtedly have been decided in his 
favour, if his signals had not been mis- 
understood by his reserve. In the 
fight Braccio was wounded and thrown 
from his horse ; his followers fled, 
panic-struck at the sight, and the day 
was lost. Braccio was carried into 
the tent of Caldora, where he died on 
the 5th June. His body was taken to 
Bome by Lodovico Colonna, where 
Martin V. refused it the rites of burial 
as of an excommunicated person ; and 
it was then removed to the church of 
San Francesco dei Conventuali at 
Perugia. 

From Aquila a carriage-road leads 
over ridges between Monte San Franco 
(7000 ft.) and Monte Piano (5645 ft.) 
to (48 m.) Teramo (Rte. 22). The 
0ran Sasso d' Italia (9815 ft.) may be 
ascended by driving in 2 hrs. to Assergi 
(2935 ft.), where guides may be pro- 
cured (lOfrs.). Next day, mule (5 its.) 
to (5 hrs.) Campo PericoU (7220 ft), 
where a hut has been erected by the 
Alpine Club. From this point the 
ascent can be made on foot in 3 hrs. 

In the Abruzzi the traveller will see 
in their homes the zampognari, or piffe' 
rarif the bagpipers who visit Bome and 
Naples every Christmas to play their 
wild carols before the household shrines 
of the Madonna. During the rest of 
the year they live chiefly on the profits 
realized by their six weeks' visit to 
Bome. Their dress at home is quite 
as picturesque as it is at Bome; pointed 
hats, plush or sheepskin breeches, and 
short do&ks, colourless from ezposuie 
and wear. 



EXCURSION TO THE CICOLANO DlffTEICT, 
AND TO THE CASTLE OF PETSELLA. 

The traveller desirous of investi- 
gating the early antiquities of Italy, 
may, while in this neighbourhood, 
visit the Cicolano District^ lying be- 
tween Bieti and Tagliacozzo, on the 
rt. bank of the Salto. The excursion 
must be made on horseback, and can 
be imdertaken either from Bieti, from 
Civita Ducale, or from Aquila. There 
are few parts of Italy so little known. 
The country presents an almost uji- 
varying succession of deep ravines 
descending from the central ridge of 
the Apennines, lying between steep 
hills of moderate elevation and pro- 
fusely wooded. Upon these hills, scat- 
tered over a considerable tract, are the 
remains of a series of ancient towns, 
mentioned by Dionysius of Halicamas- 
sus as bein^ the sites of the Aborigines, 
entirely rumed and deserted when he 
wrote. Martelli, a local antiquary, was 
the first who proved the accuracy of 
the descriptions of Dionysius, and Mr. 
Dodwell and Mr. Keppel Craven sub- 
sequently confirmed his observations. 
It is exceedingly difficult to determine 
the position of these towns from the 
ancient names ; but Ibrano, near Sanf 
Anatolia, at the N. base of Monte 
Velino, which possesses vestiges of 
Cyclopean walls, is considered to be 
the Tiora of Dionysius, where Sta. 
Anatolia suffered martyrdom under the 
emperor Decius. The sites of the 
other towns mentioned by Dionysius 
are still undetermined, and will pro- 
bably never be ascertained with accu- 
racy; but the traveller will derive 
sufficient interest in finding a duster of 
cities whose massive waUs and other 
ruins mark the position of the abori- 
ginal settlements precisely as they are 
described by that historian. The dis- 
trict is now inhabited by shepherds, 
whose villages are scattered over the 
valley of the Salto. The pioprietora 
reside on their estates, and it is to them 
that the tca-^eilLsc must look for hospi- 

iShflA. "Vi"B dio'vJi'i ^xarvi^ft \smmm3& ^^rti^ 
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In this district, about 3 m. on the E. 
side of the Salto, and 24 m. due W. of 
Aquila, is the village of Fetrella (4237), 
once a feudal possession of the Golonna 
family. In ihe castle, now in ruins, 
was peipetrated towards the dose of the 
16th cent, the murder of Drancesco 
Cenci, at the instance of his wife and 
daughter, a crime that has been ren- 
dered celebrated by the poetry of 
Shelley, and in the person of Beatrice 
by the pencil of Guide. 

The story has been told by Keppel 
Craven in his ' Travels through the 
Abruzzi,' and more accurately still, as 
derived jfrom a contemporary MS., in 
an article of the * Quarterly fleview * 
(April, 1858). Fnmcesoo Gend, the 
victim, was a Boman noble, the son of 
a Treasurer or Minister of Finance of 
Pius v., who had amassed a colossal 
fortune — a man of debauched and most 
dissolute habits: he had been twice 
married, having several children by 
his first wife, two of whom were 
murdered in their youth ; of three who 
survived, Beatrice was the eldest. 
Subjected to every spedes of ignominy 
and insult, Beatrice and her step- 
mother Lucrezia determined to rid 
themsdves of such a monster — for 
which purpose, aided by a certam 
Monsignore Guerra, who became ena- 
moured with Beatrice, they employed 
two paid assassins to waylay Francesco 
on his annual journey to the Castle of 
Petrella, his usual summer residence. 
This part of their design having been 
thwarted, the two women resolved to 
have the murder perpetrated in the 
very den of his iniquities. On the 9th 
Sept., 1598, Lucrezia and her step- 
daughter having previously drugged 
the unfortunate wretch, introduced the 
assassins into his chamber; and on 
their hesitating to perform their task, 
it was Beatrice herself who not only 
tirged them on and emboldened them to 
commit the murder, but virtually as- 
sisted them in it. The crime having 
been discovered, and one of the mur- 
derers having confessed his guilt, the 
stepmother Lucrezia, with Beatrice and 
her bivtbers, were arrested and tor- 
tnred, and having ooofesBed their guilt 
were tried and convicted. The ciroum* 



stances, however, which had driven the 
two women to devise and participate in 
the tragedy were such as to offer some 
extenuation for so atrocious an act, 
and, although no doubt coiddbe enter- 
tained of their guilt, yet many of the 
leading families of Rome, with whom 
they were allied, made great efforts to 
obtain their pardon from the reigning 
Pontiff Clement VIII. Whilst all was 
uncertainty as to their fate, a nearly 
dmikr crifrie, the murder of a princess, 
Santa Croce, by her son, decided theirs. 
Beatrice and Lucrezia were ordered to 
be beheaded ; Giacomo Cenci, the elder 
brother, to be quartered ; whilst the 
younger, Bernardo, then only 15 years 
of age, was pardoned at the intercession 
of the celebrated lawyer Farinacci, but 
on the cruel condition of being seated 
on the scaffold when the rest of his 
family suffered their sentence. This 
inhuman exhibition took place in front 
of the Castle of St. Angelo at Rome, 
on the 11th of Sept., 1599. The Castle 
of Petrella is now a picturesque ruin. 
The Cend family still exist at Rome, 
having taken the additional name of 
Bolognetti for It feudal inheritance; 
tiiey are lords of Vicovaro, the an- 
cient Varia, on the road fbom TivoH 
Subiaco (see Handbook of Borne, JSn- 
virons). The large possessions of the 
Cenci, which were confiscated on the 
condemnation of the murders of Fran- 
cesco, were restored by a decision of 
the courts of law in the reign of Paul V. 

From Petrella the traveller may 
best descend the valley of the Salto, 
N.W. to (20 m.) Rieti. 

The otiier towns of the Cicolano 
District, all upon eminences on either 
dde of the Salto, are Fendenga, Capo- 
dosaOy MercatOy and Fesce Mosoeano, on 
the left bank: MercatelUj Vario, Offaga, 
and GomervanOy on the right. 

The rly. beyond AquUa proceeds E. 
along tiie fertile valley to Paganioa. 
The village lies 3 m. N, To the rt. of 
the stat., on a hill, stands 

Fotsa, whidi marks the a.tA cs'C Ajmao.^ 
a city oi )2bA VeaUux, ^^-ov *^^>kns^ 
ground )2bj& ^«^ \«^«t^ Kss^s^a^ >^ 
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BotUe 18. — Oapestrcmo — Solmana, 



Grotte are some interesting old fres- 
coes, and a good 14th cent, triptych by 
a Neapolitan imitator of Giotto. 

About 10 m. K. of Faggiano lies 
Oapestraao (3374), the birthplace of 
S. Giovanni da Capestrano, the Fran- 
ciscan who headed the cmsade against 
the Hussites in Bohemia, afterwards 
joined the army of John Hunyades 
against the Turks, and was present at 
the battle of Belgrade, in 1456. He 
died soon afterwards at Villach, and 
was canonized in 1690 by Alexander 
VIII. In the church of Capestrano is 
buried Alfonso Piccolomini, Duke of 
Amalfi, who was murdered near Sol- 
mona by Carlo Sanframondi, Count of 
Celano, in 1498, two years after his 
marriage with the beautiful Joanna of 
Aragon. Dil. to (15 m.) Bussi (Rte. 14). 

At Fontdochio, high up on a rock to 
the 1., the valley becomes narrower, 
and the train descends to Beffi, over- 
looked by a large ruined castle on the 
rt. The scenery now becomes wild, 
and a steep incline, repeatedly crossing 
the Atemo, leads through several tun- 
nels to Baiano, where the defile ends. 
High up on the rt. is seen the line of 
rly. between Solmona and Tivoli 
(Kte. 14). The Atemo now bends 
abruptly N., while the rly. crosses an 
upland plain S.E. to 



SOLKOKA Stat., 20 min. from the 
town (15,019), the see of a Bishop, and 
the birthplace of Ovid. 

Sulmo mibi patria est, gelidis uberrimus 
nndis. Trist. rv. 9. 

The position of the town, in the 
centre of a basin watered by the Gizio, 
and surrounded by lof^ mountains, is 
hi^y picturesque. 

The earthquakes of 1803 and 1804 
destroyed many public buildings. Sol- 
mona (1570 ft.) abounds in curious 
fragments of Gothic architecture* 
The Palano del Comnne, or Town 
Hall, is a remarkable erpeioimen of the 
cinquecento sl^le. The three doors 
juv iiobly carved, and one has a pointed 
arobed canopy with foliation of great 
beauty. The pointed windows above 



\ 



are even more richly wotked ; they ate 
inserted in a square frame elaborately 
carved, and show the combination of 
the Gothic and dassic styles. Over 
the rt. window is the date 1522^ The 
house of Baron Tabassi, W. of the 
principal street, has an elaborate win- 
dow with the inscription: '^Hastro 
Petri da Como fece queata Porta, 
A.D. 1448." Within the portico of 
the Boys* School is a black statue of 
Ovid. The main street is divided from 
the public square by an aqueduct with 
pointed arches, built in 1400. Near it 
is the fine doorway of the Ghmeh of 
8. Francesco d' Assisi, destroved by 
the earthquake. It consists of round 
arches resting upon 6 columns, and is 
one of the finest examples of this style 
in Italy. The church has been re- 
built, but retains its ancient front on 
the f^. side. Ckui Felipe, at the £. 
comer of the Piazza, has a good pointed 
doorway, surmounted by a figure of 
S. Martin. A good window and door- 
way of Italian Gothic may be seen at 
Santa Xaxia della Tomba. 

Near the entrance to the town from 
the Stat, is the Cathedral of San Faa- 
filio, with a beautiful Gothic doorway, 
and in its crypt an alto-relievo of the 
Madonna and Child, thoroughly Bv- 
zantine, of the 8th or 9th cent. Tne 
church has three fine external apses, 
roimd massive pillars, and an ancient 
bishop's chair. The Knniiata is a 
hospital for the maintenance and edu- 
cation of the foundlings of the Abruzzi. 
Solmona is celebrated for its sugar- 
plums (Confetti di Solmona^, and for 
its Vino cottOy a strong boiled wine. 

8 m. due N. of the town, at the base 
of the mountain ridge of the Morrone, 
is the suppressed Xonsstery of S. Piotro 
Celestino, one of the most magnificent 
religious edifices in Europe, built with 
materials taken from the nnns of 
Corfinium. It was founded as the 
chief seat of the ord^ of the Celestins, 
in honour of Pietro da Morrone. The 
French Government suppressed it, and 
it \B now wsedi «a ^ '^^'c^x^dsvsr^. \i^ 



Boufe iS.—Ikccursion to the Lake ofScanna* 
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Aquila, 10 min. S.E. are some springs, 
tlie Fonti cFAmore; and on the slopes 
of the hill ruins of reticulated masonry 
are shown as the Stanze di OvidiOf the 
remains, possibly, of one of the poet's 
villas. Higher up the hill, 1 hr. from 
the monastery, placed on a projecting 
ledge, is the Hermitage of 8. Pietro da 
Morrone. It was from this retreat, in 
1294, that this venerable man was 
dragged, at the age of 76, to fill the papal 
throne, under the name of Celestin V., 
a dignity he abdicated five months after- 
wai^ds. Here the archbishop and the 
two bishops, who had been sent by 
the conclave to announce his eleva- 
tion to the Papal dha^, fell upon their 
knees before tiie hermit, and so aston- 
ished him with the news, that he 
sought to escape from his new and 
unexpected honours by flight. It was 
here also that Charles II. and his son 
Charles Martel came to accompany the 
new Pope to his coronation, and held 
the bridle of his mule as he made his 
entry into the city of Aquila, where 
his consecration took place in the 
presence of a vast multitude. 

The memory of Ovid naturally gives 
an interest to everything connected 
with Solmona. When its inhabitants 
revolted against Alfonso of Aragon, 
that prince suspended the sentence of 
fire and sword out of respect for the 
poet Scarcely any vestiges of the 
ancient city remain ; but the cold and 
abundant streams which the poet de- 
scribed among the characteristics of 
his native valley, still form one of its 
remarkable features. 

Pars me Sulmo tenet Peligni tertia ruris ; 
Farva, sed inrignis ora salubris aqtiis. 

Annor. n. 16. 

The ascent of Xonte Amaro (9170 
ft.), the highest point of the Majella, 
may be made by carriage from Solmona 
to (IJ hr.) Pacentro (5 fr.)> and thence 
wiih. mules in 5 or 6 hrs. Provisions 
and blankets must be taken, as the night 
is passed in an Alpine Eefrige. 



return may be made on any day), 7 or 
8 frs. The best plan is to write or 
telegraph for mules to Scanno by means 
of the authorities at Solmona. CavaHere 
de Nino, the very obliging Director of 
the College and historian of the Abruzzi, 
will give the traveller every assistance. 
Otherwise, it will be necessary to walk 
from the Stat, to the (1| hr.) village of 
Anversa, through a fine valley but over 
a rough path. Mules may be had at 
Anversa. Thence in 4 hrs. to Scanno, 
partly by a yet unfinished carriage-road. 
The old pam, though more picturesque, 
is now scarcely practicable, except for 
mountain climbers, and should at any 
rate be used only for the ascent. 

.Passing through the very striking 
Gola or Foce (Gorge), in 3 hrs. we reach 
the Hermitage of S. Domenico, and 
ascend a rocky mountain to the Tillage 
of Villa Lago, from which a good road 
leads to the lake (3050 ft.), and skirts it 
for 2 m. A winding ascent of nearly 
an hour brings us to ScanxLO (2515), 
situated in a narrow valley (3940 ft.). 

"The Lago di Scanno," says Mr. 
Lear, " is really one of the most per- 
fectly beautiful spots in nature, and 
the more for being in so desert a place. 
Its dark waters slumber below bare 
mountains of great height, and their 
general effect might recall Wastwater 
m Cumberland, but that every craggy 
hill was of wilder and grander form, 
and that the golden hues of an Italian 
September evening gave it a brilliancy 
rarely known in our own North. At 
the upper end of the lake, which may 
be 1^ m. in length, an avenue of beau- 
tiful oaks, dipping their branches into 
the water, shade the rocky pal^, and 
lead to a solitary chapel, l^e only 
building in sight, save a hermitage on 
the mountain beyond." Scanno is best 
visited in August or Sept. The costumes 
both of men and women are here very 
remarkable, and partake somewhat of a 
Greek character. 



EXCURSION TO THE LIKE OF SCAin^O. 

Train to (6 m.) Anversa (Ete. 14), 
thence mule to Scanno and oadk (the 
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BofUe 14. — Borne to CoBldkmmare Adriaiieo. 

Miles. SUUoni. BoQlas. 

120 Bus! 

127 Torre de^ FUMri 

181 8. YalexLtino 

188 Alaano 

186 ICuLoppello 

142 Chieti 

149 Peioara . ... 22 

150 CASTSLLAXXABS 22 



ROUTE 14. 

BOME TO CASTELLAMHARE ADBIATICO, 
BY TIVOLI, AVEZZANO, AND SOL- 
-MONA. 

Miles. Stations. Routes. 

BOMB . . 1,19,21 

6 Cervara 

8 Salone 

10 LungheBa 

12 Bagni 

17 Monte Oelio 

22 Palombara 

25 TiYoU 

28 San Polo 

80 Caitel Madama 

82 VicoYaro 

84 ICandela 

87 Cineto Bomano 
89 EoYiano 

42 ArsoU 

48 Biofireddo 

44 Cavaliere 

47 Carsoli 

51 Com 

55 Sante Marie 

58 Tagliacono 

68 Sonrcola 

65 Cappelle 

68 Avenano 

74 Celano 

77 AjeUi 

78 Cerchio 
80 Collarmele 

88 Peioina 

86 Carrito Ortona 

89 Cocullo 

98 Ooriano Siooli 

95 Bajano (Upper Stat.) 

98 Prena 

102 Anversa 

104 Bngnara 

108 BOLXOKA ... 13 

112 Pratola Peligna 

JJ4 Fentima 
il8 FopoU 



Ely. conceded from Ayezzano S. to 
Sora (Rte. 16). 

This important rly., remarkable for 
its bold engineering and magnificent 
scenery, offers an utematiYe route to 
Tivoli, formerly accessible only by car- 
riage or tramway. It leaves the capital 
by the Central Stat., passes several 
interesting sites described in the Hand- 
book for Rome, crosses the tramway 
near Bagniy and curves considerabhr to 
the N. to gain a higher level, affbrding 
grand views over the Campagna, and a 
far finer approach than any other route 
to 

Tivoli The stat. lies to the E. of 
the town. Hence the rly.^ followB 
generally the direction of the high road, 
described fully among the Hzcursions 
from Rome, as far as Boviano, where 
the Subiaco road turns S.E., and our 
line continues E. to 

Arsoli, formerly the frontier town of 
the Papal States. Passing Biofreddo, 
so called from its cool springs, we reach 
the old Neapolitan boundary Station of 
CSavaliere, beyond which is 

Carsoli (5527), with a ruined castle. 
This town preserves the name of Car^ 
seoliy a station on the Via Valeria^ the 
site of which may be traced in the 
vineyards about 2 m. below, after 
crossing the Turano, in the wood or 
Maochia di Sesaara, Great part of its 
walls, built of massive blockis, portions 
of towers, an aqueduct, &c., are still 
visible. Carseoli was for a ^ort time 
the prison of fiitis, the son of a king of 
Thrace. 

The pavement of the Via Yaleriat 

•VTVift Via YaleTia'W»a'fi«MftL\rr*..'^ i^sg^Eoa 
mudtuTU, •tooxA. luc. wa, tcwa T»iai Vi ^Jwt- 






Boute 14. — Tagltaeozzo — Albe. 
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fitill bears marks of chariot-wheels. 
Several milestones of the 2nd and 3rd 
Consulates of Nerva, and inscriptions, 
have been found in the plain and along 
the line of the Valeria, — one at Avez- 
zano, recording the Collegium Dendro- 
phorumy or corporation of woodcutters, 
who must have been of importance in 
the country of the Abruzzi. 

TagliacozBO (7409), the most impor- 
tant town of the district, is situated on 
the rt. bank of a deep ravine in which 
the Imele takes its origin. The Palazzo 
Mastroddi has a fine staircase with 
some marble fragments and Roman 
inscriptions. There are two Gothic 
churdies in the town, of the 13th cent. 

Scoroola (3487), on the lower de- 
clivity of a hill, with a castle erected 
by the Orsini in 1269, and bordering 
the Campi Falentmiy close by the spot 
where the young Conradin, the last of 
the house of Hohenstaufen, and the 
flower of the Ghibelline chivalry, were 
defeated by Charles I. of Anjou, on the 
23rd of August, 1268,— a battle which 
was followed by the execution of Con- 
radin, and the preponderance of the 
Guelph party throughout Italy. 

'* After the battle, the king," says 
Yasari, ^'sent for Niccol5 da Pisa to 
erect a very rich church and abbey on 
the site of his victory, wherein should 
be buried the great number of men 
killed in the battle, and where, in 
accordance with his command, masses 
might be i>erformed by many monks, 
ni^t and day, for the benefit of their 
souls ; and the building being finished, 
Charles was so well satisfied with the 
work that he paid Niccol6 great honours 
and rewards." This Cistercian monas- 



fininm, and sabsequently carried as fSu: as 
Hadria. The stations on it were— 

Tibnr, Tivoli. 

Yaria, Yicovaro, 

Garseoli, near Caridi, 

Alba Fucentia» Albe, 

Marrubium, & Benedetto. 

Cerfennia, near OUV Armde. 

Statnls, Gcricmo Sieolu 

Corfinimn, & Pdino. 

Interpromiam, Below & Valmtino, 

Teate, C%ieH, 

SsdriM, AM. 



tery, about a mile N.E. of the town, 
near the Telone torrent, is now in ruins^ 
but it still retains the name of Santa 
Maria della Vittoria. An image of the 
Madonna, executed in France by order 
of Charles, and covered With fleurs' 
de-ltSf exists in the church of Santa 
Maria in Scurcola. 

The excursion to the Cicolano dis- 
trict (Rte. 4) may be accomplished 
from Tagliacozzo, following the valley 
of the Salto to the point where that 
mountain torrent joins the Velino. 

From Cappelle a mule path ascends 
N.£. in less than an hour to 

Albe (200), the ancient Alba Fu- 
CENTiA, or Alba M arsobum, celebrated 
in the history of Rome for its fideli^ 
to the Republic, and as the head- 

2uarter8 of the Legio Marsica, which 
licero eulogises in his Philippics. 
Alba occupied the treble crest of a hill ; 
at present, the convent of S. Pietro, 
built amidst the ruins of the ancient 
city, stands on the first ; an old tower 
of ^e middle ages, called Colle di Pet- 
torino, on the second ; and the modem 
village upon the third and highest. 
Alba was the place of banishment of 
Syphax king of Numidia, Perseus king 
of Macedonia and his son Alexander, 
Bituitus king of the Arvemi, and other 
royal captives. Its ♦walls, with re- 
mains of several towers, present one of 
the most perfect specimens of ancient 
fortification to be found in Italy. The 
polygonal blocks are so carefully put 
together that the interstices scarcely 
appear, and, although the courses are 
irreguliar, the surface of the wall is 
perfectly smooth. The remains of an 
amphitheatre and of some baths are 
still visible. The church of S. Pietro, 
of the 13Ui cent., stands upon the site 
of a temple, the portico formed by 
columns of marble, and the Corinthian 
ones between the nave and aisles, were 
evidently derived from Pagan edifices. 
The principal door is decorated with 
sunken panels. The pavement is com- 
posed of ancient mosaics, and numexfis^ 

diffetent iQac^a oi ^^ \ss:S^^asv%« '^^ 
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Boute 14. — Magliano — Lago di Fucino. 



embracing the plain of Tagliacozzo on 
the W., me yaUey of the Salto towards 
Bieti, and the entire basin of Fucino 
on the S. 

1 hr. W., or 2 m. by carriage road 
N. of Cappelle, upon a hill on the rt. 
bank of tiie Imele, is the village of 
Magliano (3923), in the midst of a dis- 
trict known in Roman times for its iron 
and copper mines. To the N. rises the 
double-peaked Monte Velino (8160 ft.)) 
visible from Rome. 

The rly. turns S.E. to Aveizano 
(8000), situated in a fertile plain covered 
with almond-trees and vineyards. The 
baronial Castle^ built by Vii^ilio Orsini 
in 1499, enlarged and decorated by 
M. A. Colonna, the hero of Lepanto, in 
1573, and now the property of the 
Barberini family, is a very picturesque 
object, and perhaps one of the best 
preserved military strongholds of the 
period in Southern Italy. It contains 
some Roman inscriptions discovered in 
the neighbourhood. 

For the beautiful road S. to Sora, 
see Rte. 16. 

On leaving Avezzano, the. rly. skirts 
the N. shore of the now drained 



Lago di F^eino {Fwiinus), called also 
Logo di Celano (2180 ft.), formerly 35 
miles in circumference and 65 ft. deep. 
The lake was frozen over in 1167, 
1229, 1595, 1683, 1726, and 1864. It 
was well stocked with carp, pike, tench, 
and barbel. Its scenery is fine, espe- 
cially towards the S. angle and on the 
£. uiore, where the lofty mountains 
which overlook it offer good subjects 
for the pencil of the artist. 

The history of the attempts made to 
relieve the towns on the shores of the 
lake from the destructive inimdations 
to which they had been subject is given 
at great length by ancient writers. The 
absence of any visible outlet for the 
abundant streams which flow into it 
led to the belief that its waters were 
discharged by unseen channels; and 
hence any unusual inundation in the 
raJHejTB of the Yelino or the Tiber was 
attributed to this cause. Cloudiua 
eventually undertook to excavate 



54) an emissary at his own cost, pro- 
vided the Harsi gave to him the hind 
reclaimed by the drainage. The result 
of this arrangement was the emissary 
which conveys the waters into Ihe 
Liris by a tunnel 3f m. long, cot 
through Monte Salviano, almost in a 
direct line to Capistrello, upon which 
30,000 men were employed for eleven 
years. It was about 13 ft. in height 
and 6 in breadth, and its upper end, 
nearest the lake, at the spot called 
the Incile^ was about 15 ft. below the 
bottom of the deepest part of the lake; 
its general fall was about 1} in 810. 
It has 33 shafts (pozzi)^ from whioL 
no doubt, the works were conduoted 
and ventilation established within. The 
brickwork lining of parts of the emis- 
sary and some walls about the entrance 
and the cimicoli and staircases remain 
in a fair state of preservation ; and in 
those parts where it has been carried 
through the solid rock the distances 
carved by the Roman workmen are 
still to be seen sharplv cut. In course 
of time, however, the canal became 
choked up, and the water ceased to 
flow. 

In 1240 the emperor Frederick IL 
ordered the emissary to be re-opened, 
but the work was stopped by his death. 
In the last cent, the Abbate Lolli ex- 
amined its course, and induced king 
Ferdinand to turn his attention to the 
subject and attempt to repair the enus- 
sary in 1786, but the war that soon 
broke out put an end to it. The yroA 
was resumed in 1826, and was much 
advanced in 1835, especially on the side 
of Capistrello, when it was suspended. 
In 1852 the Neapolitan Gh>yemment 
granted in perpetuity all the land that 
might be reclaimed by draining the lake 
to a Company, who invited Mr. C. Hut- 
ton Gregory, an English engineer, to 
prepare plans for the restoration of the 
emisscuy. The operations carried on 
under his supervision consisted in 
widening the emissary and preventing 
its future deterioration by extensive 
arching in masonry, and in forming a 
large basin where the emissary leaves 
the \a]kj& «o «& t(^ TQ^^ilskte the dischaige 
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fieqttently undertaken by Prince Tor- 
Ionia^ according to the plans of the 
late eminent Swiss engineer^ Mi de 
Montricher, who constructed ike aque- 
duct by which the waters of the 
Durance are brought . to Marseilles. 
During the progress of the undertaking 
it was asceilained that the old Boman 
Work had been very defectively per- 
formed! The level was irregular, and 
the middle part of the channel so care- 
lessly executed that no engineer could 
be silrprised at its becoming choked 
up. 

The total length of the new Emis- 
sarium is 4 mi ; m>m the point where it 
emerges on the lake an open canal of 
8 m. extends to the deepest part of the 
basin, making a total of 12 m. ; the 
generial inclination is 1 in 1000, the sec- 
tion of the underground portion 20 
cubic yds. 

The results of this gigantic opera- 
tion, greater in its plan, and infinitely 
superior in its execution and engineer- 
ing details, to that of the Roman Em-^ 
peror, have proved a marvellous sue* 
cess. In 1 87 1 the depth of th e lake had 
been reduced from 61 ft. to 16 ft., and 
86,000 acres of land Tecovered from the 
water, of which } were already under 
cultivation, and producing abundant 
crops of com, maize, vegetables^ grass, 
hemp, &c. A malarious distnct has 
also been rendered healthy, and valu- 
able property acquired. 

£1,760,000 has been expended by 
Prince Torlonia on the prosecution of 
this magnificent work, the issue of 
which appeared at first so doubtful as 
to give rise to the saying, " Torlotiia 
secca U FudnOy o il Fucino secca Torlonia** 
("Either Torlonia will clean out 
Fiicino, or Fiicino wiU clean out 
Torlonia"). In commemoration of the 
Prince's perseverance and ultimate 
success, the late King Victor Emanuel 
caused a golden medsu to be struck in 
his honour. 

Celano (6773), the most important 
town on Ine basin, is situated upon a 
hill about 4 m. from the K.E. anp^e of 
its former waters. The views in its 
neighbourhood are extremely interest- 
ing: Its Castie ia a £ne and strikine 
[S: Jjfa/y.J ^ 



specimen of mediaeval military archi- 
tecture in Italy . It was built about 1450 
by one of the three husbands of the 
Coimtess Covella, and the interior with 
its carved doorways and widows, chapel, 
&c., well deserves a visit. In the 
church of the Convento di Valle Verde, 
below the town, is the chapel of the 
Piccolomini, painted by Qiviio Romano, 
Celano was the birthplace of the Beato 
Tommaso di Celano, who died in 1253, 
and is considered to have been the 
author of the Requiem * Dies Tree, dies 
ilia: 

The Contado of Celano has some 
celebrity in the mediaeval history of 
Italy for the misfortunes of the Coimtess 
CoYella, and for the cruel and unnatural 
warfare traged against her by her son 
Ruggierotto, who threw his mother into 
prison, Napoleone Orsini, who, in the 
name of Ferdinand and Pius II., de- 
stroyed the remnants of the Angevins 
in the Abruzzi, defeated Ruggierotto, 
who set his mother at liberty to plead 
his cause with Pope Pius II., who 
claimed the Contado for himself. But 
Ferdinand^ to avoid a quarrel, granted 
it, in 1463, to Antonio Piccdiomhii, 
Duke of Amalfi, the pope's nephew and 
his own son-in-law, as the dower of his 
natural daughter, Mary of Aragon. 

Pesoina (51 56), on the side of a gorge 
watered by the Giovenco, is the seat of 
a bishop, still called Vescovo de^ Marsi, 
Its chief object of interest is the old 
house, perched on a crag jutting over 
the ravme, in which Cardinal Maazarm 
was bom on July 14, 1602. 

[5 m. S.W. lies San Benedetto, on 
the site of Marrumumy the capital of 
the Marsi. 

It was a flourishing town under the 
Roman empire ; in the middle ages it 
was caUed Marsicay and was the birth- 
place of Leo Ostiensis and Boniface lY. ; 
but now it is a miserable hamlet 
near the back of one of the branches 
of the ^iownoOy the ancient PitonitiSy a 
stream flowing into the lake from ike 
valley of Ottotsifli. %! Msjwa., "^-KisckRst^ssiai 
remains, fes^^daJ^^ \s^aKs^^>aRPQ&^ ^isc^^ 
been.ioxmfiL m \^.TiKi.<gs^w>£MiKA^ wA. 
d\uing a\0Tv^^aw^\. mV\VL ^c^^^ 
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Roule 14. — Sohttona — JWe dei Patgiri. 



Huiu luuiB wcTO exposed, from irhich 
statues of Hero, '—=-—— f^— ■>■••- 



ablo r 



o exposed, irom. iriucu 
vwbum lu xmo, Agnppina, Claudius, 
and Hadrian were obtained and cnnied 
to NaploB. 6 m. ~ 
road to Atioa, lies 



u luv^ Dinned 
the old post 



OrtnooUo (1529), once near the 
Bhore, and ezpowd to marsh fevera; 
from wMch has been freed by the drain- 
inK of the lake. It has a pictureBque 
old casde with a drawbrid^ well pre- 
served.] 

The rlj. now ascends to cross the 
ridge of the cestral Apennines at 
Forca Caruso (3400 ft,), the ancient 
Mom Imeaa, and descends to Bajano, 
which has another stat. on the Aqoila- 
Solmona line, seen &r below. Magni- 
ficent views are gained during the 
ra^ incline to Atbtm, the 



a the Lake of Scaono, and 



Bolmona, where tbe line tums N. to 
Fratol^ at the conflneuce of the Gizio 
with the Sagittario. The finely sitn- 
ated village conspicuous on the rt. is 
Soccaixiaale. 2 m. W.ofFratolaorethe 
oxteDsiTelf dispersed but scanty ruins 
of Corjiniiim, the capital of the Feiigni, 
the seat, during the Social war, of the 
allied proTinces, who changed its name 
to Italica, and erected in it a qiacioas 
Forum and Benate-hoase. The most 
important remains ore those of an 
aqueduct, strotehing across the plain, 
A small •museum at Pen''" " '"'" " 



J™) 
curiosities fbund among the ruins. 
These ore of very high interest and 
include a most important collection of 
Boman domestic implements, with areas 
and weapons found in the entrenchment 
made by Ciesar during his famous 
siege. 1) m. S.W. of the Stat., passing 
through the vilhue, is the interesting 
■ahnreli of B. Felino, architecturally of 
the 13tji cent., but built up of matcnals 
taken from uie ruins of Cor&nium. 
lie interior has been modernized, hut 
contains a finely carved ambo. Ad- 
jacent is the yet more ancient church 
at 8. AleiondOT (1102), with " 
ingapae, altar, and frescoea. 

. PopifU(7000)ina.tmluA\. 



ruined castle of the Cautelml, 
dukes of PopoU, Is finely placed on m 
eminence above Qui town, and addl 

greatly to its pictnrer — 

rke imurch and max 

ire' intecesliQg j the i 

ibjeot is a dilapidated hoilding with 

ioe Gothio vindowB and annoriil 

shields, in a aide stieet ) '"i 't . from the 

I'iazza. It was probably an. old Ci^ 

ilall^ (iSth cent.), and bears the Can' 



Bull SUt.— Dil. 

passing (i hr.) the village, just b 

reaching which ia a fine cascade. S "■■" 
beyond Busai on the L is a ludf buried 
but interesting 13th-cent. oburoh. An 
hour further ii the fine ^chnroh <A 
8. Tletio ad Oiaterlom, mined, but 
containing Dumerous inscriptions and a 
eLriMng raldacchino. (Eotb kept by 
Cav. de Nino at Sclmona.) 

The valley now oontroctii into a 
narrow goi^ about 3 m. long, o^led 
Intermmti, with steep limeatone nded 
Above the line stands 

Toeao (4S12), picturesqaely dtiuted 
on a cliff overhanging the road on the 
1. It was the birthplace of Carlo di 
Tooco, a lawyer of the 12th cent., fioK 
whom the Princes of MontemHstto 
descend. 



of the Aterao wWi Uw Gizio. 



Toire del raassii. On the I. bank of 
the Fescars, at the base of Hoats 
Majdla, 10 min. boia the village on 
the opposite side from the Stat., are the 
Tuine of *Ban Olemente di Ouavit. 
Tbe monastery was founded by the 
Emperor Louis II. fbr the purpose of 
ruceiving certain relics of St. Clranent, 
which he obtained from Adrian XL in 
ST5. Theportal sculptures are of great 
iiilerestj the Ambo and Paschal cande- 
tubrum at the high altar are of tlis 
1 3th cent. The remains of the aharoh 
und monastery, the relieia, and tiis 
'silvered bronze gates inscribed witk 
tJie names of the possessions of the «•• 
tu.bUsb]DeDt, attest the former weallll 



Bduie 14. — Alaiino — Ohieii — Pescara. 
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Kear thifi is the Tillage of Moscufoni 
in Apulia^ with the small church of 
La Kadoxma del Lago, containing a 
very -elaborate ambo, the work of a 
certain JN'icodemns in 1178 : the read- 
ing-desks are supported by angels 
painted, and by figures of tne Evan- 
gelists. 

San yalBntino (3814). The tourist 
fond of wild scenery may follow a path 
on 1. leading to koccamorice (1642), 
situated on one of the lower slopes 
of the Majella, About 3 m. from it, at 
FomeUij fine large crystals of sulphate 
of strontian are ibund. From Eoccamo- 
rice the path ascends the valley of the 
Orfenta to the Piano del Molino, where 
it is abruptly closed by the peaks of 
Monte CavailOf Monte Mucchia, and 
Monte Amaroy the highest peak of the 
Maiella group. Here the Orfenta 
has its origin firom a beautiful double 
waterfall descending from the stu- 
pendous buttresses of Monte CavaJlo 
and Monte Mucchia. Another path 
descends from the Piano del Molino 
through Caramanico to Salle (1725), 
whose inhabitants, as well as those of 
MaseUaro and Bolognano (1104), villaiges 
near it, have long enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of manufacturing the best strings 
for musical instruments. From SaUe 
the tourist may either rejoin the high 
road below Tocco (5 hrs. from S. 
Valentino), or, crossing the ridge of 
the Morrone, whose highest peak is 
6862 ft., descend to Solmona (3 hrs. 
further), through the long and narrow 
gorge of Valle di Mala pupa^ covered 
wim thick forests in which l^e Santo- 
Una Alpina grows most luxuriantly. 

Alanno. 2 m. on the rt. is ^Santa 
Maria di Arbona^ which contains an 
elegant tabernacle and Paschal cande- 
labrum of the 13th cent. 

Chieti (23,602), capital of the Abruzzo 
Citeriore, the ancient Teate Marruci- 
norum, stands on a hill (1150 ft.) com- 
manding a fine view, 3 m. to the S. of 
the stat. It is the see of an archbishop, 
and the residence of many rich, fanulies. 
The Abbate Galiani, who, as Neapoli- I 
iaa Secretary of Embassy, shone at the \ 



court of Louis XYI., was a native of 
Chieti. The order of the Theatins took 
their name from this place, their founder ^ 
Paul IV., having been its archbishop. 
Of the many remains of Teate, the 
most remarkable are-^seven large 
halls, part, perhaps of some Therms^^ 
near the Tintoria ; ruins of a gateway, 
and of a large theatre near the Porta 
Reale; and several inscriptions built 
into the walls of the cathedral, some 
of which refer to the Asinian family, 
to which Asinius PoUio, the friend of 
Horace and of Virgil, belonged. The 
churches of S. Paolo and of Sta. Maria 
del Tricaglio (a tribus callibus) stand on 
the foundations of temples of Hercules 
and of Diana Trivia. From Chieti 
there is a road of 16 m. to Lanciano. . 

Pesoara (5238), the ancient Aiernum, 
is a fortified town at the mouth of the 
river of the same name. It owes 
its importance wholly to its being a 
militaj^- station, llie fortress was 
built by Charles V. 

At tne mouth of the Pescara, Sforza 
di Cotignola, the celebrated condottierey 
then in the service of Joanna II., 
perished while leading his army across 
the river on the 3rd of January, 1424. 
On that day he marched out of Ortona 
with his victorious army on his way to 
Aqidla. The fortress of Pescara was 
occupied by the troops of Braccio di 
Montone, and, all the ordinary fords 
haying been impeded by the garrison, 
Sforza determined to cross the broad 
but insecure mouth of the stream. 
Stormy weather increased the dangers 
of the passage. While standing in the 
middle of the river, directing the troops. 
Sforza saw his favourite page, Man- 
gone, carried out of his depth ; in en- 
deavouring to save him, he slipped from 
his horse, and the weight of his heavy 
armour caused him to sink in the 
waters. 

In the neighbourhood of Pescara, at 
TempignOy are vestiges of a temple and 
a street of tombs. The train crosses the 
Pescara river to Castellainmare Adrl* 
atioo, a smsiW. \«wa. «Jflsi5»& ^sc&sjSsj^ 
created \>7 lik^ x\^., V^fio. ^\«SKsa% 
estaWishm^TxX. 6u V» «Ka.^ ^^^* 



Sottte Ifi. — Solmotia to Omaneiio, 



the n 



U|]«. SUUona. 1 

Booca SkTlndDU 

B Ventbo 

B SMto Capriati 

10 SMtoCr 

14 TrMumni 
18 C^iuuUo. 



HJy. in oourse of completion to laer- 
nitt (lite. 15). 

Dil. in 6 hrs. to Castel di Bimgro, und 
thenco in 5 hrg. to SoccaraviiidDla bj a 
new road, avoiding iBeroia. A two- 
horse carriage may be hired for ftbout 
SO fit., following Uie old road through 
Isemia. 

The road rune a little E. of S., fol- 
loving the course of the Gizio, and ia 
nearly level as far as 

6 m. Pettoiano, where the new road 
begins, and ascends in long windings 
for neaily 2 hn. The view over the 
Talley of the Gizio and the plain of 
Bolmona is one of the finest scenes of 
its kind in Italy. The whole plain, 13 
m. long, is spread out like a map at 
the foot of uo pass, and the distant 
proapect is bounded by the long chain 
* ■ 9 Majella, and the conspicuous 



13 m. So«oa TalloHnia, now called 
Soeca Pia, is situated, as it« name im- 
ports, in a deep preoipitous ravine. 
The ascent which follows is very steep, 
and the countiy becomes wilder and 
more dreaiy. It ia, however, a perfect 
picture of tiia peculiar class of scenery : 
tha rocks in the deep ravines below the 
road are often so curiously broken tJiat 
they have all the appearance of Felasgic 
waUs. 2 m. &om VaUoscuta the old 
itwd ig joined as ^ as the Piano dt 
Gagtianiglia (i^QQ ft.), which lomOil 
the Bununit of the pass, and is nuiUed, 



radden Jklls of ino^ and the itiaaf 
winds to whidh it ia exposed, niikBl 
dangerous and often impMnbla d 
winter, and senu-Alpine even in Jma 
In February, 152B, 300 Tenetian nt 
diers periahed in crossing it i and i 
umilor &te awaited SOO G^mana nnda 
the Prince of Oronge in Uarch, IS39. 
A double line of high posts mada it 
direction of the rood uirough it. Id 
the spring and autumn it ia one of Uk 
principal stationa of the ehepherdi n 
t^eir annus] migration to and fm 
Apulia. For tlus raason t^ pedsr 
tnan should take cars to be accom- 
paoied by a guide or uatiTe of tb 
country, the dogs being ezoeptionaltj 
strong and savage. At the S. al- 
tremity the road is carried fhion^ t 
gorge, ofioring one of the finest views on 
the whole journey, and pawes on tiis L 



Pdena and Lanciano (Rte. 12). 

A long and steep descent leads into 
the Tslley of the Sangro. The moun- 
tains are balder in Uieir ^rma thw 
those already passed, and are covered 
with dense forests of oaka. The monn- 
lain-tract beyond Isernia, witli th< 
anowy range of the Matese in the dis- 
tance, are fine features in the view. 
The river is crossed to 

26 m. Cartel di Saugn (5339), a 
curious old town at the base of a rockr 

hill at the extremity of a plain, throng 
which the Sangro (Sorug) winds its 
conrsc. It is surrounded by the mini 
of the feudal castle of the Connts of 
the Uarsi. Many of the houses aro 
remarkable for their architecture, Ono 
near the inn bears the date of 13T4. 
DU. to (50 m.) Ortona on the Adriatic, 
passing through lanciano (Rte. 12). 



Boute 15. — Scontrone — Piano di Forolu 
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' It should sot be attempted without 
a good guide and letters of introduc- 
tion to some resident proprietor at Al- 
fedena and Hcinisco. Both may be 
obtained by applying to the local 
authorities at Castel di Sangro. From 
this town a path of 2 hrs. leads along 
the plain of the Sangro to 

Soontrone (1331) on its 1. bank, in 
the midst of pine-forests. Hence the 
path ascends the riyer through a ro- 
mantic yalley, which gets wilder and 
narrower as it approaches Bcnrea 
(1806), placed on the top of a moun- 
tain oyerhanging the deep rayine 
through whidi the Sangro flows. 
This riyer rises near the yillage of 
Gioiaj one of the coldest spots in Italy, 
from under the group of mountains 
which enclose the Lago Fucino on the 
S.E. ; it nms below the yillages of Pe&- 
casserolH and Opi, in an upper yalley 
shut in on the XJ. by Monte Greco or 
Cimazza (7875 ft), and on the S. by 
the mountain on which stands Barrea. 
From this upper basin the Sangro has 
found its way to the lower yalley 
through a gorge so narrow as to be 
spanned by an old Gothic bridge of a 
single arcn nearly 150 ft. in height. 
From Barrea we retrace our steps 
southwards, following the rt. bank of 
the river to Alfedena (2100), a con- 
yenient sleeping-place for tiie first 
eyening. It stands opposite Scon- 
trone, on the bank of tiie Hio TortOy 
a small stream which runs tlirough 
the town, and through a narrow cleft 
in the rock precipitates itseU into a 
dark and deep chasm. In the parapet 
of the bridge oyer it is encrusted an 
old Oscan inscription. Alfedena retains 
nearly the name, although not exactly 
the site, of Aufidena, a city of the Carci- 
cent, the most northern tribe of the 
Samnites, which was taken by storm by 
the consul Cn. Fulyius, B.C. 238. On a 
hill on the I. bank of the riyer are some 
remains of polygonal walls. From 
Alfedena a mountain-path of 7 hrs. 
crosses a high ridge of the mountain 
of La Meta by the Paaso del Monaoo, 
During the ascent the yiews of the 
stupendous locka and bold precipices 
pf Jja Metaf which on this side fr^^a 



almost perpendicularly, are really mag- 
nificent. The path trayersing tiie 
high yaUey (4795 ft.), in which is the 
source of Im Melfa, near the chapel of 
the Madonna del Canneto, descends to 
PiciniBOO (3417), the second night's 
rest, situate on a slope of La Miele 
(7480 ft.), which may be ascended in. 
12 hrs. The yiew from the sunmiit 
extends from Monte Corno in the 
Abruzzi to Monte AUmmo^ near Paestum, 
and from the Adriatic to the Mediter- 
ranean. The chapel of S, Maria del 
Canneto, in August, is the scene of a 
Festa to which thousands of peasants, 
in their picturesque costumes, flock 
from the adjoining proyinces. From 
Ficinisco a good road of 6 m. leads 
to Atina, from which another of 15 m. 
descends S. to San Germane (Rte. 6).] 



From Castel di Sangro a carriage 
takes 5 hrs. to reach Isemia. The 
high road, after a tedious ascent, passes 
through 

34 m. Bionero, a poor yillage, be- 
yond which the road oyerlooks, on the 
rt, the small plain of the Voltumo, 
with those windings from which the 
riyer is supposed to deriye its name. 

[A path of 2 hrs. leads from Rionero 
to the source of this riyer and Castel' 
lone, near which are the ruins of the 
Lombard monastery of 8, Vincenzo 
a Voltwrno, so &anous in the middle 
ages as to haye been visited by Charle- 
magne, and in later times celebrated 
for its arohiyes. It was suppressed and 
destroyed at the French invasion, when 
its collections were transferred to 
Monte Cassino. The interesting walk 
from Bionero to its ruins, and bade to 
rejoin the high road at the Tavema di 
Vaandra near the 62nd m. from Naples, 
wiU take about 5 hrs.] 
The road descends to 






88 m. Piano di Foroli, on leayin^ 
which. thexooA ^5(wa»eA^'6i'\.«:^«cM^^^a. 

rapidly deaftecAa mXft^^^^^X^,^ 
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BofUe 15,— ^Isemia — BoccorBavindda, 



to cross the MaoeronSy a spur of the 
Apemuniss. The view in each direc- 
tion is very beaiitifiil. To the 1., on a 
high precipitous rock, is Miranda^ with 
a large baronial castle. 

46 nu Isemia (9066), the ancient 
JEsemiay a city of Samnium. Its 
commanding position, and the massive 
remains of its polygonal walls, which 
constitute the foundations of the 
modem ones in nearly their whole 
circuit, afiford a proof of the military 
skill which the Roman historians 
ascribe to the Saninites. During the 
Social War, after the fall of Cormiium 
and Bovianum, it became for a time 
the headquarters of the allied Italians. 
The high road passes outside the E. 
wall, between the city and a deep 
vaUey watered by the Fiimie del Cava- 
liere. In the lower part of this bottom 
is a rocky mound, with an old circular 
church dedicated to 8S, Cosma and 
DamianOy now used as the public 
cemetery. The fame of these saints 
in the cure of disease was so great, 
that people from all parts of the king- 
dom formerly crowded to their shrine 
at Isemia, during the September fsur, 
to purchase masses for their restoration 
to health, or to deposit offerings for 
benefits received. Bed wax models of 
different parts of the human body 
affected by disease were exposed for 
sale to those who came in search of 
health. Many of these offeri ngs were 
of such a character that Sir William 
Hamilton and Mr. Payne Knight, who 
in the last cent, investigated the 
origin of the ceremony, believed it a 
remnant of the worship of Priapus. In 
1780 the government, to suppress the 
scandal, prohibited the sale or presenta- 
tion of the objectionable class of «J7 voto 
offerings; but the practice had taken 
so firm a hold on the public mind that 
when Sir Bichard Colt Hoare visited 
the town ten years later, he was able 
to procure specimens of the forbidden 
emblems. The fair is now remarkable 
chiefly for the display of costumes of 
the inhab. of the Abruzzi and Terra di 
Zararo. Below the church is a preci- 
pitouB bill covered with an ilex groye, 
fOfToimdin^ a monastery of th.e Capuc- 



oini, remarkable for the pioturesque 
beauty of the site. 

The modem town has mamifactorieg 
of woollens, pax>e£, and earthenware,and 
is the see of a bishop. It consists dhiefly 
of one narrow street, running along 
the crest of the hill. In the middle m 
the town is a fine old fountain, with 
six rows of arches supported on short 
coliunns of white marble of different 
designs. Near the church, destroyed 
by the earthquake of 1804, is an old 
tower, supposed to liave belonged to a 
gateway of Norman times, at tiie base 
of which are four mutilated statues. 
In the adjacent street are foundations 
of massive buildings, and a rud^ 
sculptured lion, apparently as ancient 
as the Samnites themselyes. The 
antiquities appear to have been de- 
stroyed in the middle ages, when 
the city was 'fortified, as many semi- 
circular towers and walls of that 
period are still to be seen. The fre- 
quent earthquakes have also contri- 
buted to their destruction. The great 
curiosity of Isemia is the aneieiit 
Aqneduot, hewn in the rock. It be- 
gins at the bridge on the Solmona side, 
where the water enters the channel. It 
has six airholes or spiracoliy the deepest 
of which is said to be 85 ft It supplies 
the fountains and manufactories of the 
town with water. 

The constmction of a rly. frx)m Sol- 
mona to Campobasso ^Rte. 8) has been 
conceded by the Italian Grovemment, 
following our present route as fox as 
Isemia. Meanwhile, a dil. runs daily 
from Isemia through Boiano to (33 m.) 
Campobasso. 

A rapid descent from Isemia along 
an excellent road brings us to the val- 
ley of the Yoltumo, passing imder the 
hamlet of Macchia. The village of 
Montaquila is seen on a hill above the 
rt baiDc of the Yoltumo; crossing 
which by a fine bridge, and leaving 
the town of Morderoduni (3060) 2 m. 
on the 1., we continue to 

55 m. Booea-BaTindola Stat., where 
the rly. begins. The approach is very 

o«^, V\ 



Boujte 16,^-^Bocc<i8eeea to Avezzano. 
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Venafro (4461% the aaioient Vena- 
frumj situated at the W, extremity of 
the plain of the V oltumo, 3 m. £rom the 
river, on the lower dopes of the lofty 
mountain of Santa Groce, upon which, 
about halfway up its side, are the ruins 
of an old tower. At the base of the 
mountain rise the copious springs which 
form the Fiume di San Benedetto. 
Another spring in the neighboiuhood 
retains the name of the Fona Papiria. 
Its antiquities have nearly all dis- 
appeared, and the only yestiges now 
remaining are some fi^a^ents supposed 
to belong to the amphitheatre, a small 
portion of the polygonal walls, and 
some inscribed stones. The modem 
town, placed below the site of the an- 
cient, is the see of a bishop, and is 
celebrated, as in the days of Horace, 
for its olive-oil. Above it towers an 
old castle of the Caraccioli. 

A road runs "W. to (16 m.) S. Ger- 
mano across Monte SambuoarOf passing 
by Cepagna and 8, JPietro in Fine, and 
following nearly the line of a branch 
of the ancient via Latina, which led 
from YenaCrum to Casinum. 

Below the town, a bridge over the 
Yoltumo, called the Ponte Beale, leads 
to the Ro;^al Chase of Yenid&o, which 
aboimds with majestic oaks, and is fiill 
of wild boars. The rly. proceeds 
through pleasing scenery to Caianiello 
Yainmo. 



ROUTE 16. 

BOOCASECCA TO JLYEZZANO, BY I80LA 
AND SOBA. BAIL AND CABBIAQE 
BOAD. 

Miles. StatioDS. Bootes. 

Socoftseoca ... 1 
6 Aree 

Jiljr. in construction from. Arce to 
Sora, m4 Qonoe^ed tjieiip© to Aveg^aao. 



J 

1 



The scenery throughout this route 
is sing^ularly attractive. Leaving Roct 
casecca the rly. runs N.W. to 

Aree (6390) finely upon the slope of 
a hill crowned by a medisdval fortress 
called Rocca d' Arce. 

The position of Rocca d* ArcCy still 
occupying the site of the ancient Arx 
Volsartan, is very striking. It has 
remains of polygonal walls, and is a 
picturesque object from all parts of the 
surroun^g country. It was strongly 
fortified during the middle ages, when 
it was considered impregnable. It is 
supposed to be the ancient Arcanuniy 
near which was the villa of Quintus 
Cicero. Many inscriptions have been 
discovered in which the names of the 
family of Cicero occur. Some ruins on 
the east are called T Aja di Cicerone^ or 
Cicero's Bam, and a ruined aqueduct 
is supposed to be that which Quintus 
employed the architects Messidius and 
PhUozenus to construct. 

From Arce we proceed parallel to 
the bank of the Liris ; but tiie river is 
seldom visible from the road. Soon 
after crossing a sulphurous stream, we 
see on a hill on the rt the village of 
Fontana (2129), and on the 1. Monte S. 
Qiovanni, known for its once vast and 
wealthy monastery. 

4 m. from Arce a road branches off 
on the rt. to (4 m.) Arpino (see below). 
Close to the road, the Liris forms a 
series of rapids, caUed La Nitrella. 
Near this spot is a ruined ardi, the 
remains of a Roman bridge which here 
crossed the river. 

8 m. Iflola (5582) a thriving place, 
built on a small island surrounded by 
two branches of the river, at the foot 
of an elevated platform on which stands 
the old feudal castle of the former dukes 
of Sora. The river is divided by this 
mass of rock into two branches, which 
rush down from the platform on either 
side of the castle, forming the '^Falls of 
the liris. The first &11 is perpendicular, 
and is nearly 100 feet high ; the second 
is at the eztTenccd^'^ ^i ^oSa \k^wtv^^"«^'ciss5» 
liie Toam "Vstwi^Sia. Cki ^'a TV7^«t '^^'^^^^^^ 
down m mc'^xift^ ^^J^sxva, xe«ss?3 ^^J^^^ 
feet mlengCh., i^Tmaasil, ^^o^\^'^'^ ^^^* 
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Boute 16. — Arpino : Ohurehek 



binatioii of cascade and cataract. At 
the foot of the fall is a doth manufac* 
tory, through which the water is car- 
ried to turn the mills. 

The finest yiew of Isola and the 
valley of the Liris as far as Sora is 
gained from the hill of S. Gioyonale, 
facing the town on the rt. of the road. 

The Castle of the Buoncompagni, 
now a cloth factory, has some finely 
frescoed old rooms, in one of which is 
a frieze in high relief of the neighbour- 
ing towns. Crood view frx)m the belfry 
tower. A good road leads to (6 m. W.) 
Casamari (Kte. 1). 

After leaving Isola the road passes 
the Cartiera del Ftbreno^ the paper- 
manufactory of Mens. Lefebvre, Count 
of Balzorano, the machinery of which 
is driven by the Fibreno, which here 
falls into the Liris. Upwards of 3000 
hands are here employed. In the 
gardens are the Caseatelle, or little 
falls. The inclined surface of rock 
down which the river rushes is broken 
transversely in five or six places, and 
at each of these a separate cascade is 
formed. 

About a mile beyond this is the 
monastery of 8. Domenioo Abate, on 
an island formed by the Fibreno 
shortly before its falling into the Liris, 
and identified with the Insula Arpinas^ 
Cicero's birthplace, the scene of his 
dialogues Be Legibus, and the spot 
where he composed his orations for 
Plancius and Scaurus. The church was 
built from the ruins of Cicero's Arpine 
villa ; in its walls, seen from the front 
garden of the monastery, are several 
fragments of Doric ornaments, tri- 
glyphs, and reliefs. The subterranean 
church, said to date from 1030, is curious 
for its architecture, approaching that of 
the early Saxon style in England; here 
8. Domenico Abate died. The low 
columns, of granite and marble, with 
capitals of different orders, were also 
taken from the ruins of Cicero's villa. 
Cicero was very fond of this island, and 
in one of his dialogues he reminds Atti- 
cus that his ancestors had lived there for 
many generations, and that his father 
Jiad rebuilt the villa. (De Xeg. ii. 1.^ 
We learn irom his letters to Atdcsus 



called AmaHhea, in imitatioii of the 
name by which the great library of 
Atticus in Epiros was demgnated. 
Martial tells us that the island after- 
wards became the property ol Siliiii 
Italicus (Up, xi. 49). 

Above the island, crossing the Liris 
at an oblique ang^e, are the rains of t 
Roman bridge, called the Fonte di Ci- 
cerone. Onlj one of its three ardus 
is now standmg. From S. Domenioo^ 
or frx)m a point lower down near the 
Paper Mills, a road winds up Hie hQl 
to (4 m.) Arpino. The views of 1^ 
fertile and varied country which it 
commands are very beautiniL 

ASPIHO (11,535), the Yolsoian citf 

of Arpinumy birthplace of Oioero and of 

Cains MariuSy two of the most Ohis- 

trious names in Roman history, ooonpiei 

a fine position on two hills. Thedhuidi 

of San Michele is said to occupy the 

site of a Temple of the Muses, and nine 

niches in its walls are supposed to have 

contained their statues. The FalsBi 

Castello is the reputed site of the home 

of Marius, and the Sirada delta Oortm 

is pointed out by local tradition as tiie 

site of that of Cicero. The Pslano 

del Comime is decorated with statoei 

of Cicero and Marius; the cdlleie 

is called the Ck>Ilegio TnUiano; the 

armorial shield of the town eontaini 

the letters M. T. C. ; and the inhap 

bitants still show their veneration foe 

the great orator by frequently giving 

their sons Ihe Christian names of Maroo 

Tullio. The town has thriving mann- 

factories of paper, ribbons, and doth. 

Many inscriptions preserved in the walls 

of the churches and other buildings 

show that the ancient city was also 

remarkable for its woollen manu&c- 

turers and fullers. 8. Maria di Givte 

occupies the site of a temple dedicated 

to Mercury Lanarins, Cicero's fathff, 

according to Dion Cassius, was a fiilLer, 

and the name Tullius is of frequoit 

occurrence in these inscriptions, as k 

that of Fufidiusy which is mentioned 

more than 'Onoe in Cicero's letten. 

Another inscription in the poasoosion 

Titus Egnatiua,^'5klTVBiA^^fVvwsvS3waB^ 



tbat Cicero bad here «i Ubrary whicix^iB ^ leconpsimes^^^ Vi ^» ^«rf^^sa Aa«s3*RW 
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as the generoufl compamoii of his exile, 
who had shared with him all the pains, 
tiie difficulties, and the dangers which 
he had undergone during that most 
unfortunate x>eriod of his lu e. Modem 
Arpino was the birthplace (about 1560) 
of Giuseppe CesaHy me painter, better 
known as the Cav. (T Arpino, whose 
house is still shown. 

The ancient citadel stands on the 
summit of the hill above the town, and 
is still called Civita Vecohia. The 
Cyclopean walls are not so perfect as 
those of Alatri, as they were built 
upon and fortified in the middle ages, 
but enough remains to mark the strength 
and extent of the massive fortress. The 
finest relic to be seen here is the 
pointed gateway called the *Forta deU' 
Aroo. It is constructed of enormous 
polygonal blocks^ without cement, 
gradually convergmg upwards ; and is 
unique as a gate, although in its general 
form it bears some sinularity to those 
of Mycenae and Tiryns aud to certain 
pointed archways in the Etruscan 
sepulchres of Cervetri. Near it are the 
remains of the ancient cloaca j of massive 
blocks, and in the same polygonal style. 
Bome portions of an ancient pavement, 
retaining the marks of chariot-wheels, 
are also visible. The large square tower 
in the citadel is said to have been for 
some time the residence of King Ladis- 
laus. Lower down is a fine Roman 
arch, now used as one of the entrances 
to the modem town. Of the history of 
Arpinum we know little more than 
that it was one of the five Satumian 
cities ; that about B.o. 802 its inhabi- 
tants obtained the Roman citizenship, 
and B.C. 188 were enrolled in the 
Cornelian Tribe, and obtained the right 
of suffirage; and that M. P. Cato and 
Pompey said it deserved the eternal 
gratitude of Rome for having given her 
two saviours. In the 15th cent, at 
the commencement of the war between 
Ferdinand I. and John of Anjou, Arpino 
embraced the Angevin cause, and was 
attacked and captured by Orsini, the 
general of Pius ll., who &voured the 
claims of Ferdinand. The Pope, on 
hearing that Arpino bad &Ilen, gave 
orders that it abonld be spared on ao- 
eomt of Cicero and MmuB, farce 



AsptnatHm oh CaU karii ei Marci TiOlii 
tnemonain. 

From S. Domenico a long straight 
road crosses the plain to 

12 m. Sara (12,074) on the 1. bank of 
the Liris. On a rocky hill immediately 
behind it, closing the entrance of the 
upper vaUey, are the remains of the 
Cyclopean walls of the ancient citadel, 
and the ruins of the feudal castle, which 
was the stron^old successively of the 
Cantelmi, the Tomaoelli, the Buonoom- 

gagni, and other powerful families, 
ora, which gives a ducal title to the 
latter family, is the see of a bishop, 
and was the birthplace in 1538 of Car- 
dinal Baronius. In 1229 it was taken 
and burnt down by Frederick II. In 
front of the cathedral there are several 
ancient inscriptions and fragments of 
sepulohral monuments. The ancient 
Sora was taken by tiie Romans from 
tiie Volsci, who revolted against the 
Roman settlers and admitted the Sam- 
nites, who were in turn expelled by 
the Romans. It was one of t&e refrac- 
tory colonies in the second Punic war, 
and many years afterwards it was re- 
colonized by order of Augustus. 



EXCUBSION TO THE LAKE OF LA F06TA 
AND TO ATINA. 

[From Sora a mountain road leads 
S.£. by Atina to S. Oermano. After 
4 m. it passes on the 1. the small lake 
of La Pofta, from which the Fibrenus 
takes its origin. This beautifril sheet 
of water at the foot of a mountain, on 
the slopes of which are the villageis of 
La Posta, Yicalvi, and Alvito, is of 
great depth, and so clear that the co- 
pious springs which supply it may be 
seen bubbling up frt)m the bottom. It 
abounds with wild fowl ^nd delioious 
trout. 8 m. beyond it, after a consi* 
derable ascent through a picturesque 
coimtry, we reach ATZVA (^H)) 
which retains its ancient name and 
poaiUoii on fik\£^ A3*5^ ^.\as^'WKws^ 
the lietffik VwteiA. Tti^-TMs^ "^^"S::* 
em\>TfWMv^ t\i«i ^w^'fe ^'i ^-"^ ^:^. 
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bnt the peculiar podtioii and the lofty 
and bleak Apennines, which bound the 
horizon on all sid^ and fespeciaUy 
towards ^e S., give the place a wild 
and desolate aspect, and a dreary and 
inhospitable character to the landscape. 
Virgil speaks of Atina as a poweiful 
city, Atma potensy long before the 
foundation of Rome, and Cicero repre- 
sents it as one of the most distinguished 
cities of Italy in his day. Some of the 
streets retam traces of their ancient 
pavement Its ^polygonal walls, de- 
tached portions of which are still 
yisible, enclosed the whole summit of 
the hUl, part only of which is now 
occupied, and on the highest point, 
where probably the citadel stood, they 
are better preserved and of much larger 
blocks. There is also a gateway of 
Roman architecture, called the Porta 
Aurea, remains of an aqueduct, sub* 
structions of two temples, and nume- 
rous sepulchral monuments and inscrip- 
tions. 2 m. from Atina the road is 
carried through the pass of GanceUo, 
1682 ft. high. At the 4th m. it skirts 
the village of Belmonte, placed on a 
barren h^ ; on the rt. lower down it 
crosses the Bapido under the pictur- 
esque village of St. Ella, and after the 
11th m. reaches S. Grermano. The 
scenery on coming down towards S. 
£lia is very beautiful. From Atina a 
road leads to Ficinisco, (Rte. 15.)] 



The road beyond Sora traverses the 
Val di Raceto (Vale of Thickets) N.W., 
ascending the 1. bank of the Liris. On 
the rt., 6 m. from Sora, is Balsorano 
(2943), occupying the slope of a rocky 
lull crowned by a baronial castle of the 
Piccolomini. Numerous villages are 
scattered over the lower hills on each 
side of the valley, which is narrow 
and bounded on either side by lofty 
mountains. 

7 m. further we leave on the rt., 
nearly 2 m. above the road, 

fCivita Antino (1458), the Aarvtinvim 
of the MarsL It has remains of poly- 
gvnal walla, and an ancient gateway, 
(mied J^orta CampmiU^ stUl Conning 



\ 



one of the entrances to Hie Tillage. 
In the vestibule of the hospllable CSm 
Ferranii are preserved some Latin in* 
scriptions: one cut upon the rock 
between Antino and S. liuoo, to Yazia 
Montana, by her parents, is very touch* 
ing : others, relative to the College of 
Dendrophoii, are interesting.] 

About a mile beyond this point, at 
the junction of the Sdiioppo with the 
Liris, the Falls of the Somito are 
visible 4 m. on the L They are situ- 
ated in a fine natural amphitheatrei 
formed by Honte Ore^acore and Monte 
Campovano. The principal water&ll, 
called Lo SchioppOy springs fix>m the 
edge of the rock with great force, at a 
greater height than that of Temi, and 
in £sdling forms such a curve as to 
admit of passing behind it. Hie car- 
riage road proceeds to 

24 m. Civitella Eoyeto (2098), 
standing upon a height on the rt. Irank 
of the Liris, between two of its small 
tributaries. 3 m. beyond, the valley 
contracts into a dome, on the L of 
which is the village of CcmiUro on the 
top of a high and thickly wooded hill, 
and further on Fesco Canaley situated 
on a projecting rock whicii almost 
closes up the valley. The road, after 
passing through a narrow gorge, reaches 

28 m. Capistrello (3229), perched on 
a height above the river at the junction 
of the valley of Roveto with the upper 
valley of the Liris. In ascending to it 
the road passes by the mouth of the 
Emissary, formed by Claudius, for 
draining the Fiicino basin. | From Cam- 
strello tne road is carried througlh w 
upper extremity of the Campi Pedentmi, 
along the line of the Emissary, passing 
by some of its Cunicoli or aar-shaftL 
Tagliacozzo, to which a direct zoad 
branches off, is seen at a diid-4»-nf>ff on 
the 1. On ascending Monte Salviaao^ 
which is covered with the wild sage 
{salvia) f from which it derives its name, 
a magnificent view of the lake is ob- 
tained, backed by an amphitiieatre ol 
mountains, amongst whidi t|ie Velino 
on the N. and the lofty range of th() 
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About a mile S.E., at the foot of the 
hilly are the Case laeile, close to the 
mouth of the Emissarium on the lake, 
where the drainage operations (see 
Bte. 14) may be most conyeniently 
inspected. 4 m. farther is 

Luoo (2650) — ^near the site of Perma 
— ^the Lucus Anguitim, or grove of 
Anguitia, the sister of Circe and Medea. 
At a later period the modem village 
grew up on the spot, which is called 
Anguitia in inscnptions, but whose 
inhab. are called Lucensea by Pliny. 
Its ancient walls may stiU be traced, 
and on part of them the church of 
Santa Mctria, mentioned by Leo Os- 
tiensis, was built. Anguitia is men- 
tioned by Silius Italicus, as celebrated 
for the faculty of its inhabitants in 
charming snakes, which are still nume- 
rous Jiereabouts, The road now runs 
N. to 

36 m. AyesBano (Rto. 4). 



ROUTE 17. 

NAPLES TO FOGGIA, BY CASERTA AND 
BENEVENTO. 

Miles. Stations. Routes. 

KAFOLI 2, 4, 5, 9, 10, 

17,25 
6 Casoria 
8 Fratta 
10 8. Antimo 
13 Aversa 
18 Marcianise 
22 CASESTA ... 1, 3 
26 Kaddaloni (Upper Stat.) 
30 YaUe di ICaddaloni 
32 Traaso Dugenta 
38 Amorosi 
41 Teleae 
44 SQlppa^ 



Bontes. 



MUfls. Stations. 

48 S. lorenso 

62 CaaaldTUii Ponte 

66 Yitnlano 

61 Bekeyskto . . 18 

64 Ponte Valentino 

70 Apice 

76 Bnonalbergo 

78 Montecalvo 

86 Ariano di Poglia 

92 Savignano 

96 Montaguto 

98 Orsara di Poglia 

103 Bovine 

108 Oiardinetto Troja 

119 Cervare 

124 *F0OOIA 19, 20, 21, 22 

Ely. conceded from Aversa to Ponte 
di Graiigliano (Rte. 12) ; in construction 
from Benevento S.S.E. to Avellino 
(Rte. 2); and projected from Apice 
S.S.E. to Contursi (Rte. 25). 

Soon after leaving Naples the line 
ascends, and, branching off from that to 
Rome on tiie 1., enters a tunnel of 
586 yards, under the great extramural 
cemetery of the city, to reach the plain 
of the Campania, across which it runs 
to 

Casoria, in one of the richest districts 
of the Terra di Lavoro, here covered 
with poplars and elms supporting vines, 
or with cornfields and large tracts of 
hemp, overshadowed by stone-pines. 
The wells are extremely numerous, the 
crops being diligently watered bv hand. 
A steam tramway runs hence to Naples. 

Aversa (21,176), founded by the 
Normans in 1030, has acquired cele- 
brity for its lunatic asylum, the Mad- 
dalena, established by Murat, and 
capable of containing 500 persons. 
This institution was one of the earliest 
to throw aside restraints, and to rely 
on moral influences foimded on the 
basis of occupation and amusement for 
the cure. The suppressed Celestine 
convent of San Fietro a Maiella stands 
on the site of the mediseval castle which 
was the scene of the murder, in \MSs^ 
of Andxerw ol 'BL\m!BMrj , \s»^"«s^ ^ 
dueen 3oaxmai \., ^\ia ^^ ^^'^xS^ 
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of great urgency from the capital, and 
strangled by the conspirators in the 
garden of the convent. The church of 
8. Lorenzo has a handsome Lombard 
facade. AspHno^ a white acid wine 
grown at Aversa, may be tasted at the 
rly. Stat. 

[2 m. E. is the village of S. ElpidiOy 
where some ruins still mark the site of 
the Oscan cilr of Atella, celebrated in 
the history of Roman literature for the 
satirical farces called the Fabuks Atel- 
lancBy which were represented in the 
Oscan language on the Roman stage 
long after Latin was the prevailing 
idiom. These farces are supposed to 
have been the prototypes of the per- 
formances in the thea^ of San Carlino 
which are so popular in Naples at the 
present day ; and the Neapolitan Pul- 
cinella is regarded as the lineal descen- 
dant of the Oscan Maccus, so weU 
known by the Pompeii paintings.] The 
rly. crosses the canal of the Lagni, the 
lowest part of the plain, before reach- 
ing 

Caserta, which is approached from 
the side of Rome. The rly. now crosses 
the plain near Galasse on the site of 
the Roman stat. of Calasse, ascends 
rapidly between deep cuttings in the 
limestone rock, during which there are 
splendid views on the rt., and pene- 
trates two tunnels, one nearly ^ m. 
long, before reaching 

Maddaloni, finely placed on a ridge 
of hills that separates the Csunpania 
from the valley of the Isclero. The 
town lies below on the rt., and has a 
second Stat, in the plain. 

Turning N., the rly. as well as the 
high road now pass under the lower 
arches of the *Fonti della Valle, an 
aqueduct which conveys water from 
tbe skirts of Monte Tabumo to the 
Royal Gardens of Caserta, along a 
circuitous course of 21 m. The sources 
of the stream are near Airola and Fizzo. 
The latter place was also the source of 
the Aqtia Julia carried to ancient Capua. 
For a great part of the distance the 



spans the ralley between Monte Lon- 
gano and Honte Gamaio, oonaBto of 
three tiers of arches rising to the heig^ 
of about 210 ft., and is 610 yds. Ions. 
The lower tier has 19 arclies, the middle 
28, and the upper one 43. A caniage 
can drive along the upper tier. Tlus 
gigantic work was begfun by Charles UL 
from the designs of Vanvitelti, and 
completed by his successor Ferdinand L 

2 m. fEuiher a good road on the li 
leads to (4 m.) 8. Agata dei Ooti,^ 
ancient Saticola (Rte. 1). 

Descending rapidly from Yalk, 
through a fertile country having hi^ 
mountains on each side, we arrive at 

Dvgenta, whence also S. Agata nuy 
be reached by road. 3 m. farther tlie 
rly. reaches the Calore, and then 
crosses the river on an iron bridge, 
which it foUows to 

Amorosi (1823), whence a road runs 
N.W. to Piedimonte d' Alife (see be- 
low). 

Telese, on the 1. of the line, enjoys 
an increasing reputation for its minenl 
waters, and is now much, frequented lij 
rheimiatic patients. Close to it are me 
ruins of the Samnite town of Teleskij 
which was occupied by Hannibal, and 
afterwards retaken and destroyed Isj 
the Romans. It received a colony 
under Augustus, and was the birth- 
place of Fontitts Telesinusy the Samnite 
general who joined Marins, and, after 
defeating Sylla, was routed and slain. 
In the 9th cent. Telesia suffered se- 
verely from earthquakes, and was at 
last totally destroyed by the Saracens. 

[A road of 6 m. strikes W. to Oemto 
(6089), a town in the upper valley ol 
the Titemo ; from which by a toleraUe 
road of 10 m. along the foot of the 
Matese, through the villages of jFbJcdUo, 
Laudtmi, and 8, Potito^ we reach 

Piedimonte d' Alife (7073), ooeimj- 
ins a commanding position at the fiot 



water is conveyed by undeni^yonnA. \ oi ^ft"^^\fes^ ^cqva;:^ <A\agqCT1^«w^> 
channels excavated on the slopes oi \ woae qtq. ^^ tvsoa cS. ^q&s^^ ^"^'S^ 
the mountaUiB, This aqueduct, wla\c^ ^ ^«?ca^ ^csosNjcvwjfoe^ -^nSa. ^t^ Tsakia^ 
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of that city. Its principal building is 
a palace of the Biuces of Laurenzana, 
in which is preserved a list of the 
chiefs of the Caetani family. The 
Terano torrent which issues from a 
cavern in the magnificent ravine called 
the "'Val d* Inferno, is supposed to 
derive its bright and abunduLt waters 
from the Lago del Matese by subter- 
ranean channels. It supplies, with the 
other torrents of the valley, the motive 
power for numerous miUs. There are 
some cotton manufactures in the town, 
and the cultivation of the vine and 
olive affords an additional source of 
wealth to its industrious citizens. The 
oil is held in high repute, and one of 
the wines has a local celebrity under 
the name of Pellagrello, 

Monte Miletto (6745 ft.), the highest 
summit of the Matese moimtains, may 
be ascended from Piedimonte in 5 hrs. 
The group to which it belongs is nearly 
70 m. in circumference, and formed the 
centre of the ancient Samnium, five of 
whose principal cities, JSsemia, Bo- 
vianuniy Ssepinum, TelesiOy and AUifoBy 
stood at the foot of the group. A mule- 
path leads over it, and is frequented in 
summer as the shortest communication 
between Piedimonte and Boiano. After 
passing the villages of Castelh and 
J3. Gregorioj crossing the Monte Caprar- 
ello, me path becomes much steeper 
tm it reaches an elevated plain, sur- 
rounded by the highest peaks and 
clothed in summer with ridi pasture. 
In the middle of this plain is a lake 
about 3 m. in circuit, in which are 
delicious trout ; in the centre there is 
a wooded island. From Piedimonte an 
avenue of poplars 2 m. long leads to 

Alife (3201), a deserted - looking 
village in a swampy hollow. It occu- 
pies the site, retains the name, and 
preserves considerable remains, of Al- 
lifx, a city of Samnium, near which 
Fabius gained a decisive victory over 
the Samnites in B.C. 307. Bemains of 
its ancient walla (inclosing a rectan- 
gular parallelograin) and gates, of some 
large ^ermae;, and of a meaixe and an 
ampbiibcatre, atill exiat From Alife 
a road ot 9 m., along the L bank of the 
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Yoltumo, follows the line of an ancient 
branch of the Via Latina^ and skirts the 
hiUs below the villages of S. Angelo 
and Baviscanino until it reaches the 
ferry over the Voltumo beyond S. An- 
gelo, from which, proceeding "W. by 
Vairano (4000), it joins below Pietni 
the road from the Abruzzi at Caianelh 
(Rte. 5). Another road of 11 m. leads 
S. along the Yoltumo for 3 m., and 
then ascends the Telia valley to 

Caiaiso (5892), on a hill commanding 
a striking view of the surrounding 
country. It stands on the site, and 
nearly retains the name, of Calatia, an 
important town of Samnium, often 
noticed during the Samnite wars. In 
the market-place are several ancient 
inscriptions, and some remains of its 
massive walls. A large cistern, of 
ancient construction, supplies the inhab. 
with water ; and near the high road is 
a tomb, supposed to be that of Atilius 
Calatinus, a native, celebrated during 
the first Punic war as Consul. 

From Caiazzo a road proceeds for 
3 m. to La Scarfa, where the Yoltumo 
is crossed by a ferry-boat. Thence it 
ascends the GradillOf and passes through 
a wild ravine which divides the moun- 
tains Tifata and CoUicola. Skirting S. 
Leucio, it runs through a tunnel imder 
the pleasure-grounds, and along the 
park wall to Caserta (Rte. 1). 

A bridle-path of 6 m. leads up the 
valley of the Titemo from Cerreto to 
Pietraroia, on the slope of Mte. Mutila 
(5612 ft.), one of the highest peaks 
of the Matese group, composed of lime- 
stone of the Neocomian or Oolitic 
period, which contains fossU fishes at 
Pietra B€ja,'\ 

1^ m. beyond Telese the malarious 
Lake of Telese is passed on the rt., and 
at an equal distance farther on we 
reach 

Bolopaoa (4891), on the rt. bank of 
the Galore, which is here crossed by an 
iron bridge ; the village lies on the 
opposite bank of the river at the foot 
of Mcmte ra6umo (4a^^ i};.,^. 
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Onardia di Banframondi, or Ouardia 
del Sole (4596), on a hill commanding 
a most extensive view of the conrse of 
the Calore and the Yoltumo, of the 
valley of Faicchio and its numerous 
Casali on the rt., ahove which rise the 
hroken peaks of the Matese ; in front 
is the fine group of TabumOj the lower 
slopes of which are clothed with vine- 
yards and olive plantations, as in the 
days of Virgil, and the higher regions 
with rich pastures. 3 m. further N. is 
Cerreto (see p. 220).] 

The rly. now ascends a narrow valley, 
passing through several tunnels to 

Vitulano (2672). There is a ferry 
near this, by which the villages on 
the declivities of Monte FentinOy are 
reached. This part of the route is 
very picturesque, the line changing 
its direction m)m £. to S., while the 
carriage-road crosses the hills to avoid 
the bend of the river. Passing the 
picturesque villages of Foglianese and 
Castel FatOy remarkable for its conical 
limestone peak ; a short tunnel leads into 
the plain, at the end of which is seen 

BEHEVEHTO (20,133). A good road 
of i m. leads into the town, crossing 
the Galore on a handsome bridge of 6 
arches erected by Pius VI. 

Benevento, the ancient Beneventum, 
one of the principal stations on the 
Via Appia, is situated upon a ridge 
overlooking the valley of the Calore on 
the N. and that of the Sabato on the S. 
Its position, though agreeable, is sub- 
ject to a damp and uncertain climate. 
The walls by which it is surrounded 
are 2 m. in circuit, and have 8 gates ; 
they are for the most part of the ducal 
and medisBval period. 

Beneventum was founded, according 
to tradition, by Diomed, or by Auson, 
the son of Ulysses and Circe, and was 
• originally called Maleventum. but the 
name appears to have been changed to 
Beneventum when it was made a Roman 
colony, B.C. 268. Towards the close of 
the Kepublio it was one of the most 
important towns of Southern Italy. 



the more southern through Vemuh 
to Tarentum. In its neighboi^ood 
Pyrrhus was defeated hy the ConsQl 
M. Curius, and the Carthaginian genenl 
Hanno twice routed. In the 6m cent 
Benevento was the first state wludi 
assumed the rank of a liOmbard dncfay, 
and it gradually increased until it casnr 
prehended half the kingdom of JN'aples. 
In the 11th it was granted to Leo DL 
by the Emperor Henry III., in ex« 
change for the province of ^unberg, 
and, although at various times tempo- 
rarily transferred to other masters, it 
had always returned to the Holy See. 
Napoleon conferred the title of Prince 
of Benevento on Talleyrand. Bene- 
vento was an episcopal see in the 
earliest ages of tibie Church, its &8t 
bishop being St. Potimus, supposed to 
have been a disciple of St. Peter, 
A.D. 44. It was erected into an uoh- 
bishopric in the 10th cent, hy Jdin 
XIII. Horace thus records the &re 
and reception which he encountered 
here : — 

Tendimus hinc recta Beneventimip nbi aednfaa 

hospes 
Paene arsit, macros dam tardos versat in %■». 

Sat. lib. L V. 71, 71 

The Cathedral, 3 min. beyond the 
bridge, dedicated to St. Potimus, has t 
very interesting Lombard facade and 
bell-tower, the interior having been 
completely restored in the 17 th century. 
The round arches and stumpy colmmu 
of the front, resting on crouc3b.ed himiaa 
figures, are probably of the 12th cent: 
the central doors in bronze, with com- 
partments relative to Scripture history, 
and with figures in relief of saints and 
bishops, are supposed to have been 
executed at Constantinople in 1150. 
The interior consists of a nave and 
double aisles, separated by white mar- 
ble columns of die fluted Doric order, 
originally derived from more ftT^cifynt 
edifices. There are two mediseval pul- 
pits or ambones supported on columns 
of granite and marble, with fluicifal 
capitals executed by a certain Nichol- 
aius in 1311. The columns rest on tiie 
backs of animals. The choir is raised, 



From Beneventum the two principel \ Wt ^et^ ^o^ "OkoX, v^'<^^»£ \ft \j(^ ^jbjj 
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t#() eolumns of verde antico. In the 
treasury beyond the sacristy is a large 
collection of ^ecclesiastical vestments 
and church-plate, one of the finest on 
the Continent. Tliere is a small library 
attached. 

On the walls of the square mediseral 
bell-tower, which is detached, are 
several Roman relie£s,-among^ others 
a boar adoAied for sacrifice. The boar 
still figures in the armorial bearings of 
Benevento. 

In the Courtyard of the Archbishop's 
!^alac6 are some ancient sculptures and 
inscriptions, and two fragments of 
^yptian obelisks with hieroglyphics. 
Walking E. from the Cathedral, which 
faces N. and S., we reach 

'*'Tritjan*s Triumphal Arch, or Porta 
Aurea, which once spanned the Via 
Appia, as it now does the road to 
Foggia. It is the finest and best pre- 
served of all the triumphal arches 
existing, superior even from its admir- 
able details to that of Titus at Rome. 
It consists of a single marble arch for 
fhe roadway, each front decorated 
with sculptures representing the Dacian 
wars of the emperor and his apotheosis. 
*Iho vault of the gateway is covered 
with s<^uare rosette panels, and the 
Sides with tolerably preserved reliefs ; 
on each front is the beautifully cut 
inscription, showing that it was erected 
by the Roman senate and people, 
fortissimo princ^ Trajan, in the 7th 
year of his reign, a.d. 112. On each 
side of the dedicatory inscription are 
bigh reliefs, and below a ridi double 
cornice. The keystones of the arch 
have Victories; on each side are 
figures, bearing standards, of the apo- 
theosis of the Emperor, which are con- 
sidered amongst the very finest speci- 
mens of Roman art which have been 
handed down to us. 

A narrow street leads from the 
Porta Aurea to a Piazza in which 
stands the "'church of Ba&ta Sofia. At 
the entrance are two ancient columns 
with good Corinthian capitals, and a 
relief of the 15th cent, representing 
the Saviour enthroned, with two Bainte 
and a donor. The dome within is 
nqfparted hy> six ancient columnfl. 



The beautiful ^cloisters have ntmierous 
shafts of white marble and granites 
round arches, and richly-carved capital, 
with a curious impost above mem, 
also 'carved. The variety and vigour 
of the sculpture is remarkable. The 
detached campamle is a good specimen 
of mediaeval masonry. In the piazza 
rises an obelisk. 

The Museum is arranged in the old 
church of S. M. delle Grazie, supposed 
to stand on the site of an Egyptian 
Temple. Close to it is a statue of 
Apis in black basalt. The antiquities 
comprise various sculptures and in- 
scriptions, with other curiosities and 
fragments found in the neighbourhood. 
There is also a fine wooden statue of 
the Virgin, and a handsome marble 
altar ramng. 

Turning L from the campanile, at 
the end of a long street is the Castle, 
erected in the 12th cent. ; it is now a 
prison. In front of it was placed 
by Urban VIII. a marble Samnite lion 
of rude sculpture, which was found 
built into the walls of the citadel : the 
octagonal banded columns on which it 
stands is covered with very curious 
arabesques. Just beyond the Castle is 
a pretty Public Garden, commanding 
magnificent views up the valleys of the 
Sabato and Calore, and towards Monte 
Sarchio. From tMs point a pleasant 
walk may be taken round the walls to 
the Porta Aurea. In the Corso Grari- 
baldi, between the church of S. Juve- 
nalis (or S. Sofia) and the bridge, is a 
small broken obelisk of red granite, 
with hieroglyphics. 

At Benevento was signed the treaty 
of 1156, by which Adrian IV. invested 
William the Bad with the kingdom of 
Sicily, the duchy of Apulia, the princi- 
palis of Capua, and the territory of 
the Marca, within a year after he had 
conferred the imperial crown on Fred- 
erick Barbarossa. 

But the memory of a far more in- 
teresting historical event is connected 
witb the banks of the Calore — th^ 

I by CbatVeal. ol ^^^^i• 3^^^^^ 
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courage, Ms magniiainiitj, his mental 
aecompliilunents, the peraecatioiu hj 
which he wag hmited. down sa a public 



jaoaot the Qhibeline party, all combine 
to gire a romantio inteiert (o his eveat- 
fill oareer. The invading arm7 cioesed 
wit^ut opposition the Oarigliano at 
Ceprano, which the treachery of the 
Count of Ciscrta had left unguarded, 
seized the fortress of Bocca d'l^ce, and, 
haviog earned by storm ttie Castle of 
S. Qermano, advanced by rapid marches 
to Benevento, where Manfred had col- 
lected his fbrces. The French army 
was drawn up on the plain of Gran- 
della on the N. banh of the Cabre. 
Manfred determined on an immedi a te 
attack, and led his forces acroas the 
river. At tlie first charge his German 
tioops threw the van of the French 
into confusion. Ito French cavalry 
were now brought into the field, and 
the battle soon became goaeral. The 
Baraoena were driven back ; but Man- 
fred ordered hisreserve of 1400 cavalry, 
vhich had not yet been engaged, to 
support the Germans by a charge upon 
the enemy. At this critical moment, 
the Barons of Apulia, the Counts of 
Cascrta and Aceira, and others, de- 
serted bim, and left the fleLi with the 
greater part of the reserve. Manfred 
at once detennined to perish in the 
battle rather than survive the loss of 
a kingdom. He rushed into the thickest 
of the battle and fell as became the 
sdon of an heroic race. His body was 
carried on an ass before Charles, who 
assembled the barons, his prisoners, to 
attest its identity. The bitter grief of 
Count Giocdano Lancia is toudiingly 
irrated by the contempo 



. up and throi 
6 kmgdom, 



die banks of At 



Cante, who deecribas also the p 
appearance of Hanired :- 
BlDudo en e bello e dl ge 



Colore as fat as 

Poata Valantiao, where it dOMca 

tlie Tamaro, a considerable mountain' 
tvnent, descending the 3. Oiuliano FsM 
from Sepino (Bte. S). After passing 
Apiee (3664), it croeaca the UBt^ 
fmm which, striking off on tlie L, it 
nsconds the ravino of the Miscano, and 
reaches BvouIbM^ (3441). At 



- nnin pa. The towu of UontebalTD u 
seen on a hill on the 1. 

Fire tunnels are now passed, one of 
which is 291 2 yards long ; and the liu 
continues along a steep open incline u 
farss 

Ariano 3tat., about 3 m. from tht 
lity (14 347), which stands B.W. i^ce 
ii bill of limestone between Qie head- 
H'aters of the Colore and Cemio 
(2500 ft.). It has sufiered greatly &tm 
I'^rthquakes. Soger hdd a parliament 
here m 1140, It was atormed and 
jiLundered by the Duke de Onise and 
the Neapolitan mob in 1G48. The S- 
dcclivity of the hill on which tie dlj 
k built is hollowed out into grottoa, in 
which large numbers of me lowai 
nrdeis live. 



The French cavaliers' weie so much 

affected by the scene that they de- 
manded the honauiB of a funeral for 

the royal corpse. Charles refused, on 

the ground of the eicommunicalion, 

but allowed the body to be buried in a 

pit at the foot of the brid^ of Bene- 

Tento, where every soldier of the 

TVeniJi armv placed a stone upon it i .»~ 
■But tbe Arohbiahop of Gosenxa, Bu- \ ua to ^!&b >»i^u 
tohmtneo PffRtatellL by wtuo of anV ctQa^nft-M^idn xacfxt *A»atiti^k 



[This lake lies 16 m. S. of Ariano. 
'Ihe way, as far as Orotti 
(9 m.), hes along the cairiofe . . 
between Naples and Foggia. 
nnd steep descent from An'n no 
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(1^714), 9 m. E. It preserves the naine 
tod occupies the site of TrivkuSy one 
of the stages of Horace's joumey to 
Brundusium. {Sat. i. v. 77-81.) 

The intermediate stage hetween 
Triano and Ariano, which he mentions 
as bearing a name not to be pronounced 
in verse, is supposed to have been the 
Equotuticas of the Itineraries, but all 
attempts to define its position have 
failed. Crossing the Ufita, we reach 
Grottaminarda (4769), situated on a 
rising ground in the midst of vineyards 
and cornfields. From this place a 
country road of 7 m., which can be 
traversed on horseback or in a light 
cart, leads to the 

Lake of Amsanctus, now known by 
the local name of Le Mofete^ a corrup- 
tion of Mephitis, a divinity who had a 
temple on the site. The two small 
lakes are in a wooded valley between 
limestone hills, about 3 m. S.E. of 
Frigento (3735), a town on the summit 
of a hill. The largest lake is 160 ft. 
in circumference, and 6 or 7 in depth. 
Though the soil is highly charged with 
carbonic acid gas, and hot, the temper- 
ature of the lake is little above that of 
tiie surrounding atmosphere. The posi- 
tion of the lake in a deep crater-like 
vaUey corresponds with Virgil's des- 
cription (-^n. VII. 563-71), and with 
the accoimt of Cicero, which fixes the 
locality of the lake in the territory of 
the Hirpini (Be Div. I. 36). 

The late Dr. Daubeny, who visited 
the spot in 1834, found the gas col- 
lected horn one of the pools to consist 
of carbonic acid and sulphuretted hydro- 
gen, and a small residuary quantity of 
air containing about 16 per cent, of 
oxygen and 84 of nitrogen. "The 
quantity of mephitic vapour," says 
Dr. Daubeny, " which proceeded from 
the lake was such as to oblige us (the 
wind being in the north) to take a cir- 
cuit towards the east, in order not to 
ixLcet the noxious blast; instances not 
unfrequently occurring of animals, and 
even men, who have imprudently as- 
cended the ravine, being suffocated by 
a sudden gust of air wafted from the 
lake. The colour of the water is dark 
and muddy, from the quantity of sedl- 
09. Italy. 2 



ment projected towards the surface, 
owing to the constant agitation into 
which the pool is thrown by the gas 
that rises up through it." 

The post road to Naples continues 
from Grottaminarda to Mirabella (6285), 
passing near Le Grotte, where some 
considerable ruins mark the site of 
JEclanum, a city of Samnium, in the 
territory of the Hirpini, on the Via 
AppiOy 15 m. from Beneventum. 
iBdanum was taken and plundered by 
Sylla during the Social War. It was 
a flourishing place under the Empire, 
but was destroyed a.d. 662 by Con- 
stans II. in his wars with the Lombards. 
Many statues and coins have been 
found among its ruins. 

Before reaching Mirabella, a by- 
road turns off to ijnsanctus. 

The next village is Dentecane, for* 
merly remarkable for its breed of white 
swine. Amsanctus can be reached from 
this place by way of Gemaldo (3857). 
A road on the rt. leads to (2 m.) Monte" 
fitsco (2108), on the summit of a moun- 
tain, near which some beds of lignite 
have been discovered. From Dentecane 
the road continues by MontimUetto 
(3728), a town with a feudal castle of 
the Tocco family, to (10 m.) Pratola 
(2503), 6 m. by train from Avellino 
(Rte. 2). 

There is a cross road from Bene** 
vento to Amsanctus by way of 2bM- 
rasi (2215), the ancient Taurasta^ men- 
tioned on the sepulchral urn of Scipio 
Barbatus, in the Vatican Museum. 






The rly. continues to ascend rapidly 
on leaving Ariano Stat., luitil after 
2 m. it reaches the W. entrance of the 
great central tunnel or Galleria di Ariano 
(1645 ft.). Its length is 2 m. It con- 
tinues to rise gradually towards its 
eastern entrance on the summit-level of 
the line, at JPianerottolo (1790 ft.). The 
col traversed by the post road is 270 ft* 
higher. The rly. now descends the 
valley between the loftily situated 
villages of 
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settlement. Following the Cervaro, 
we reach the stat. of 

M<mtag^to (2159), below the Tillage 
of that name and Panni, Lower down 
lies 

Orsara (5117), beyond which, enter- 
ing the province of Capitanata, we 
leave, 3 m. on the rt, 

Bovine (7088), the see of a bishop, 
on a high hill. The inscriptions, coins, 
and other remains found near it, have 
led to the supposition that there was 
on the same spot an ancient town called 
•Vihinvm or Bovimum, Bovino gives a 
ducal title to the head of the Guevara 
family, one of the wealthiest in the 
"Neapolitan provinces. 

We now enter upon the great ApuHan 
-plain or Tavoliere di PugJiOy and the 
country becomes desolate in the ex- 
treme. 

• 

' Oiardinetto, from which an omnibus 
Tuns to (7 m. N.) 

Troja (6500), an episcopal city, on a 
conic^ hill overlooking the plam. It 
was founded by one of the Greek Oata- 
pans in the 11th cent., on the ruins of 
the ancient ^ctF, whidi joined the 
Carthaginians after the battle of Gannee, 
but was recovered by Fabius Maximus. 
The interior of the Cathedral retains 
some traces of the architecture of the 
Lower Empire. The •bronze doors 
were executed for Bp. William II. in 
1119 by Oderisius of Benetentum and 
restored in 1573. Thfe ambo from the 
ruined church of S. Basilio dates from 
1169. Troja has witnessed three great 
battles. The first in 1254, between 
the army of Innocent IV., commanded 
by Cardmal di S. Eustaddo, the papal 
iegate^ and Manfred, whose victory was 
so complete that it is said to have in- 
duced the Pope to appeal to Charles of 
Anjou, and to have caused him shortly 
«fterwards to die of grief. In the second 
battle, fought in 1441, on the plain 
between the city and Bovino, Alfonso I. 
defeated the army of Een^ d* Anjou, 
under Sforza and Sanseverino. The 
third battle was fought upon the same 



plain in 1462, between Ferdinand 1. of 
Aragon and the Duke of Anjou, when 
the Angevine army was defeated with 
great loss. 

Leaving on the rt. a large building 
called Torre Guevara, belonging to the 
Dukes of Bovino, a short ascent brings 
us to 

Cdrraro. The vast and monotonous 
plain which now surrounds us is only 
relieved at intervals by corn-fields, and 
white farm-buildings, the greater part 
of the surface bein^ covered with the 
wild caper, the wild pear, and the 
ferula, the stalks of which are used for 
making hurdles and baskets. This 
plain is the winter pasturage of the 
Neapolitan shepherds. The arrange- 
ment of the winter and summer paa- 
turages, constituting a system which 
exists in the same extent nowhere out 
of Italy, has been described in Introd, 
§ 3. In winter and in spring the plain 
is entirely covered with cattle, present- 
ing a very singular and striking scene, 
which is scarcely exceeded in interest 
by the appearance of the line of march 
during the migrations into the Abruzzi 
at the end of May. Whole families of 
shepherds, and very often the pro- 
prietors likewise, accompany meir 
flocks. The cattle are protected by 
white Abruzzi dogs, which are very 
large and fierce. Among the numerous 
dishes made with milk may be men- 
tioned the Oiuncata, resembling the 
Junket of Devonshire. The Tavoliere 
is about 80 m. long and 30 broad. Its 
deposits indicate that, at a compara- 
tively recent period, it was covered by 
the sea, having on the S.E. the range 
of the Apennines, on the N.£. the im- 
posing mass of Mons Garganus, which 
must then have formed an island. 

Foggia (40,000), a well-built city, 
and one of the richest in the kingdom, 
is the capital of the province of Capi* 
tanata. a name derived from Catapan, 
the title of the viceroys appointed by 
the Eastern emperors to govern Apulia. 
It is supposed to have sprung from the 
ruins of Arpi or Argyripay an impor- 
tasvt city , \xqlci&'& cA ^Vofea -^^Sia casvotill 
"be Been «X. Arp\, ^ tcl,'& . Qi^^^ xasA^Tt^ 
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town. Arpi opened its gates to Han- 
nibal after the iMtttle of Cannae, but 
B.C. 213 was surrendered by the in- 
habitants to Fabius Maxinius. YirgU 
commexnorates it as having been 
founded bv Diomed (^/». xi. 243). 

Some of the streets of the city are 
wide, and contain handsome housesand 
good shops. There is a lar^ theatre, 
a new Campo Santo, a public library, 
and a promenade. 

The principal church (Sta. Maria) 
originally Norman, and enriched by 
Ck>unt Roger, and by successive Nor- 
man princes, was much injured by an 
earthquake in 1731, when the upper 
part of it was rebiult in a different 
style. The beautiful facade has been 
much injured by restorers. In 1797 
Francis T., ^en Duke of Calabria, 
havine been married in it to his first 
wife, ICaria Clementina of Austria, the 
ch. was dignified with the title of Cbp- 
pella Paiatina, It has a local celebrity 
for a miraculous image of the Virgin, 
presented to it by Count Roger. 

Foggia was one of the favourite re- 
sidences of the Emperor Frederick II., 
one of the gateways of whose palaces 
still exists la the Strada dei Mercanti ; 
it is surmounted by an arch resting on 
eagles (1223). His third wife, Isabella 
of England, the daiighter of Ejng 
John, £ed in it. He also constructed 
a famous well, still called pPozzo deiV 
Imperatore, Under the city walls his 
son Manfred defeated the legate of 
Alexander lY., and compelled him to 
sue for peace. Charles I. and his son 
Philip died in the fortified palace which 
he erected in the ci^. Ferdinand I. 
of Aragon convened at Foggia the 
great parliament of barons and prelates 
to arrange the crusade against the 
Turks after their occupation of Otranto. 
One of the principal rairs of the king- 
dom is held at Foggia in the month of 
May. In tanks beneath the Piazza ai^e 
stored large quantities of grain, for 
transmission to NapleiB, where it is 
made into macaroni. Foggia is re- 
garded by Italians as the hottest place 
in Italy. 



ROUTE 18. 

BENEVEKTO TO TEBHOLI, BT CAMPO- 
BASSO. 

Miles. Stations. Routes. 

Benevento . . 17 

9 Fietra Eloina 

15 PetoolamaBa 

17 Fragneto 

21 Campolattaro 

28 Pontelandolfo 

27 Horoone 

82 S. Croce del Sannio 

86 Sepino 

88 8. Oinliano del Sannio 

45 Vinchiaturo 

48 Baranello 

58 Campobasio 

57 BipsJimosano 

61 Hatrice Hontagano 

66 Campolieto 

71 Bipabottoni 

75 Bonefro 

77 Casaoalenda 

85 Larino 

91 Umri Sotello 

98 S. Xartino in PensiliB 

102 OngUonen 

108 Termoli ... 22 

Bly. conceded firom Campobasso W. 
to Isemia (Rte. 15). 

This rly. ascends the rt. bank of the 
Tamaro, at some distance from the 
river. 8 m. W. of Gampolattaro lies 
Cerreto (lUe. 7). The line ascends to 



Sepino. The village, 3 m., on the 1., 
preserves the name of Sxpinum^ one of' 
the most important towns of Samnium, 
which offered a determined resistance 
to the Consul Papirius Cursor, who at 
last subdued it and put to the sword 
most of its inhab. Under Nero it re- 
ceived a colony and became a mtinict- 
ptum. Its ruins are 2 m« N.W« ^^I-^Iea \ 
modem Taiia;^ft,«X.ML\a^» 'Y!^^^ ^^>QS*st 
wall oi xft^c\]\aX«^ TSMwawcarj Sa '^g^ 
perfect •, \\a ^\»^ ^"^^ S^«£i&fc^ ^««^ 
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square towers : there are remains of a 
theatre, a subterranean aqueduct^ &c. 
On the E. gate is an inscription con- 
taining an admonition to the magis- 
trates to protect the drovers of the 
flocks in their annual passage through 
the town. This route is still followed 
by the shepherds in their annual migra- 
tions from the mountains of the Abruzzi 
to the plains of Apulia. 

[2 m. beyond 8. Giuliano a road 
branches on near the watershed be- 
tween the Tamaro and Bifemo on the 1. 
to Boiano and Isemia (Rte. 5). It 
leads by a winding descent into the 
valley of Boiano, the Bonicmia lustra of 
Silius Italicus, through wild and 
gloomy scenery, broken into dark 
ravines, and thickly clothed with 
forests. 

10 m. Boiano (5706), the ancient 
Bovianumy which played an important 
part during the contests between the 
Komans and the Samnites, was the 
last stronghold of the confederates 
during the Social War, and the seat of 
their general coimcil after the fall of 
Corflnium. It stands on a rocky hill, 
one of the last offshoots of the Matese, 
which overshadows it on the S.W. so 
completely as to deprive it of the sun 
for several months in the year. Its 
fortifications, mentioned by Livy, are 
still traceable on the side of the Tifer- 
nus in the scanty remains of its walls of 
large polygonal blocks, with the smaller 
interstices nicely filled up. It was de- 
stroyed by an earthquake in 853, and 
has subsequently suffered severely from 
similar commotions. The Bifemo that 
flows by it abounds with trout. The 
ascent of the Matese can be made from 
Boiano. 

From Boiano the road ascends the rt. 
bank of the river, passes through Can- 
talupo (2590), and proceeds below 
Fettorano to 

33 m, Iseniia (Bte. 5).] 

Prom S. Giuliano, the rly. ascends 
steeply over barren hills, leaving the 
village of Vinchiaturo on the 1., near tiie 

wBterabed between the Mediteiraxietai \ ^e coTQ.^%.mQiti& ol Ty^<sm&\ voXKkXsviA:^ 
and A driatic, to \ aie 'I'l m."^ ."£». olTcnsisJiSu Tfcka\»i^89^ 



Campobasso (14,090), the capital of 
the province of Molise, situated in a 
dreary region. It is supposed to mark 
the site of ancient Samniian, The 
cathedral is a fine building, and the 
church of S. Antonio Abate nas a pic- 
ture of St. Benedict, said to be by 
Ouercino, The ruined castle and the 
five gateways with their antique towers 
give it a remarkable aspect. Campo- 
basso is the central mart for the grain 
trade of the province, and has a repu- 
tation for its cutlery. 

Passing Campolieto (2274) the rly. 
descends to 

Casaoalenda (6248), supposed to 
occupy the site of the ancient Cofe^ 
where Fabius encamped to watch Han- 
nibal, who had taken up his winter 
quarters at Qerunivm, which stood at a 
spot called Gerwne, H m. E. It was 
here that the rashness of Minucius 
caused the engagement in which the 
Roman army was nearly defeated. 

larino (5738), the see of a bishop, 
retains the name of Zartnum, Its ter- 
ritory was traversed by the Consul 
Claudius on his march to the Metaurus 
to oppose the progress of Hasdrubal, 
and by Cassar on ms advance to Brun- 
dusium in pursuit of Pompey. The 
existing remains at Larino Yecchio, 
1 m. I^ of the modem town, on the 
hill of MonteronCf consist of an amphi- 
theatre, two temples, baths, a building 
called il Palazzo (possibly the Curi), 
and other ruins. 

On leaving Larino the rly. descends 
into the plain, crossing the Cigno tor- 
rent, and afterwards the Bifemo, be- 
yond which the large vlQage of OngUo- 
nasi is seen upon the hiBs to the L 
Further on it joins the Ancona line, 
and runs N.W. to Termoli. 



\ 



THE TBEHITI ISLANDS. 

{In8ulmD%omedem)\ai.owa.isi classical 
my^o\o^ ioit \S[i& T(i<&\A33VQir^h.Qaia of 
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of them, now S. Somenieo, the Insula 
JHomedia of the ancients, called by 
Tacitus IWffwrus, from which evidently 
the present name of the group is de- 
riyed, was the spot selected by Augus- 
tus for the place of exile of his grand- 
daughter Julia, the wife of Lepidus, 
who lingered in it for 20 years until 
her deaui. This island is remarkable 
for its forest of Aleppo pines (^Pinus 
Halepensis), The next in size is Cap- 
rara, from the wild capers which grow 
luxuriantly upon it. The middle one, 
which is the smallest, called 8. Karia, 
is the place where Paulw WamefriduSf 
better known as Faultis Diaconus, the 
secretary of Desiderius, the last king of 
the Longobards, was exiled by Charle- 
magne. Charles II. erected a fortress 
on this island, which was so much 
strengthened afterwards by the Late- 
ran canons as to resist successfully on 
attack of the Turkish fleet in 1567. 
The monastery, founded originally by 
the Benedictines in the 11th cent, was 
suppressed in 1783, and since 1797 has 
been used as a prison. 

About 10 m. E. of Caprara is the 
barren and deserted island of Pianosa, 



ROUTE 19. 

FOGGIA TO MELFI, BY ROCCHBTTA. — 
BAIL AND CABBIAGB ROAD. 

Miles. Stations. Boutes. 

FOOOIA 17, 20, 21, 22 
6 Cervaro 
12 Ordona 
20 Asooli Satriano 
25 Candela 
32 Booohetta 

Bly. conceded from Santa Yenere 
(Eocchetta) W. to Avellino (Bte. 2), 
E. to Gioja del CoUe (Rte, 24), and S. 
tltrou^h MeM to Pofenisa (Bte, 26). 



I 



This rly^ runs due S. across the plain 
to Cervaro, on the 1. bank of the riyer 
of the same name, and thence to Ordona 
(5434) beyond the Carapella torrent, 
which descends from the Apennines. 
Some ruins on a rising ground, in- 
cluding tombs and the outline of an 
amphi&eatre, are the remains of Her- 
donia, a citv on the Via Appia, 

Hannibal, after defeating in its 
neighbourhood two Koman armies — the 
1st B.C. 212, under Fulvius Flaccus, 
and the 2nd B.C. 210, under Fulvius 
Centumulus — destroyed the city and 
removed its inhabitants to Metapontum 
and Thurii. 

The torrent is now ascended S.W 
to AmoU Satriano (6275), pictur- 
esquely situated on a hill about 1 m. from 
the rly. It nearly occupies the site 
and retains the name of Ascu/um Aptdum^ 
situated on a branch of the Via Appia^ 
which lead from Canusium to Bene- 
ventum. A great battle between Pyrr- 
hus and the Bomans was fought in its 
neighbourhood b.c. 269. Considerable 
remains of the ancient city are still 
visible outside the modem walls. 
Hence the rly. continues to run parallel 
to the Carapella as far as Candela 
(5690), on the borders of the Apulian 
plain and Apennines, near the upper 
source of we Carapella. Candela 
(1690 ft.) rises about 4 m. N. of tlie 
river Ofanto. 

The rly. now turns S.E., skirting 
the hills, and bends again S. to reach 
the Ofanto, whose 1. bank it ascends to 
the Ponte Santa Venere, the ancient 
Pons Aufidif where is the Stat, for 
Eocchetta and MeM. 

Bocchetta (2220 ft.) rises on a hill to 
the W., and is reached by a very cir- 
cuitous carriage road of 12 m., winding 
over the slopes of the Serra Mezzana 
(2535 ft.). Before the completion of 
the third mile, the pedestrian will find 
a patii to the rt., by which he may 
ascend to the town in about an hour. 
A dil. runs S.W. from the stat. (7^^ 
ft.), crossing thft x\N«t^ \ft ^^ ^sx^ 



380 BoiUe 19.— Jtfe^/i: Castle; Cathedral; Monte VuUure. 



Hew Helfi (1740 ft.) is a strikingobject, 
but more especially from the £. side, 
idiere it is backed by the fine outline 
of Monte Vulture. The hill on which 
the city is built is of lavB, exhibiting 
an imperfect columnar stiiicture, and 
characterised by the abundance of the 
blue mineral substance called ffaUyne. 

The Cattle oveibangs a precipice at 
the upper end of the city, and, although 
much modernised, is still a fine speci- 
men of Norman architecture. It was 
the first public edifice constructed by 
the Normans after their settlement in 
Apulia. In 1043 the Norman chiefs 
under William Bras de Fer, eldest son 
of Tancred de HautcTHle, whom they 
had invested with the title of Count of 
Apulia, convened a general assembly 
at Melfi to determine on the form of 
government of their new possessions, 
in 1059 Nicholas II. visited the city, 
and invested Bobert Guiscard with the 
duchies of Puglia and Calabria. In 
1089 XTrboQ II. held here a general 
coimcil of 113 bishops. Alexander II. 
and Paschal II. also held councils in 
the city; and Frederick 11. convened 
within its walls a parliament for the 
purpose of promulgating the laws drawn 
up by Pietro deUe Vigne. His son 
Conrad made Melfi his capital, and 
held within the Castle a parliament of 
Barons. The large hall in which these 
assemblies were held has been converted 
into a theatre. A portion of the castle 
is still kept in repair *for the accom- 
modation of Prince Doria Pamfili and 
his family, to whom a great extent of 
the surrounding country belongs. 

The Cathedral, which was remarkable 
for its richly-carved ceiling, and its 
lofty Norman tower, erected in 1155, 
by William the Bad, has been restored 
and modernised after being nearly de- 
stroyed by the earthquake iidiich deso- 
lated the district on the 14th Aug. 
1851, levelling to the ground the college, 
the military depdt, several churches, 
and 163 houses, including the bishop's 
palace, a fine building. Si this terrible 
eatastrophe more tlum 1000 persona 

periabed, " The vinejardB near M.e\ft. 

fovduce ejfcellent wine, A MUy 'wia^- 



ing road leads S.E. to 3 m. SapoRa 
(Rte. 34). 

^Kontd YiiltiiX6, an extinct crater 8. 
of Melfi, may be ascended in 3 hrs. 

Leaving Mel& by the Gate of the 
Fountains, the road skirts the N. ode 
of the mountain, and, winding grada- 
aUy round it to the S., leaves the 
Ofanto on the rt The scenery whidi 
it commands during the ascent is ex- 
tremely beautifuL In the tufiEi rock of 
the mountain are several oavems, which 
have served at various times as the 
haunts of Banditti. On the S. side of the 
mountain an opening, through which 
the small rivulets that rise in the in- 
terior &id an outlet, affords a passage 
for the path leading to Ibe central 
crater. After traversing the forest of 
Moniicchio we ascend in a N. directian 
until we reach the ancient crater, 
marked by a nearly unbroken eirde of 
hills. These inner regions are do&ed 
with magnificent forests of oaks, and 
abound in large patches of rich grasing- 
land. Beyond ute central basin is this 
conical Fizzuto di Melfi (4357 it.), tiie 
highest point of the moimtain. Within 
the widest crater are two small lakes. 
On the borders of the smallest, or upper 
one, 121 ft. deep, are the Capucnin 
convent of 8, MtcheU and the ruins of 
a church dedicated to S. Ilario. This 
scene, on approachine it from the 
dark recesses of the &rest, is one of 
singular beauty. The forests of Monte 
Vulture abound in wUd boar. 

5 m. S.W. of Bocchetta is Lacodoaia 
(Rte. 2). 



Boute 20. — Foggia to Lucera. 
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KOUTE 20. 

FOGGIA TO LUOERA. 

Miles. Stations. Routes. 

Foggia 17, 19, 21, 22 
Id Lncerft 

The rly. ascends a little N. of W. to 
LlTOEBA (14,014), an episcopal cil^ 
on a steep* and commanding emi- 
nence, oyerlooking the plain and sur- 
rounded by walls with five gateways. 
Zuceria was one of the most ancient 
and important cities of ApuHa, by the 
(Greek tradition numbered among the 
-cities founded by Diomed, thou^ it 
would rather seem to have been an 
Oscan town. It first appears in history 
during the second Samnite war. Fa- 
pirius Cursor besieged, and after an 
obstinate resistance took it in B.C. 320. 
It played an important part during the 
second Punic war. It was taken from 
the Longobaxds and destroyed by 
Constans II. in a.d. 663 ; after which 
it remained in ruins until restored in 
1239 by Frederick II., as a residence 
for his Silician Saracens, part of whom 
were'stationedhere, and part at Nooera. 
Frederick ^ve the Saracens permission 
to enjoy free exercise of their religion ; 
the Christian inhabitants were com- 
pelled to reside outside the walls, 
where their church, the Madonna della 
Spica, is still standing. The emperor 
himself selected Lucera as his own 
residence, and constructed a subter- 
ranean passage from the castle to the 
town. 



and supposed to have belonged to an 
ancient Temple. The pulpit is oma« 
mented with Greek mosaics. 

The '"Castle, called the Citadel of 
the Saracens, } m. from the town, 
occupies the site of the ancient citadel ; 
but it must be almost entirely attri- 
buted to Frederick II. Though in, 
ruins, it is still an imposing pile, and 
scarcely surpassed in extent by any 
similar building in. Italy. It appears 
to haye been intended to contain a 
second city within its fortified area. 
Two of the towers flanking the E. 
frt)nt are circular; the largest is re- 
markable for the regularity of its 
masonry. Coins, portions of Saracenic 
armour, and Boman inscriptions haye 
been discovered within the walls. 

Manfred, at the commencement of 
his career, when he incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the Pope for the overthrow 
and death of Borrello d'Agnone, in 
1254, was compelled to flyfbr safety to 
the Saracens at Lucera. After the 
battle of Benevento, the widow and 
children of Manfred took refuge in the 
castle. In 1269 Charles expelled the 
few Saracens who survived the battle 
and were unwilling to embrace Chris- 
tianity, and converted their mosque 
into uie Cathedral. 

6 m« frt>m Lucera, and within view 
of the town, on the rt of the road 
from S. Severe, are the Grothic ruins of 
Castel Fiorentino, in which Frederick 
II. expired, Dec. 1250, in the 56th 
year of his brilliant but turbulent 
career, after a reign of 31 years as 
Emperor, 38 as King of Germany, and 
52 as King of the Two Sicilies, 



The "'Cathedral was converted by 
the Saracens into a mosque, but pre- 
serves no traces of Moorish archi- 
tecture. The exterior presents several 
Gothic features, espemUy the three 
portals of the figade. The interior is i 
is also Gothic, and has been Uttie I 
pbanged; it oontaiDB 13 coluiima of \ 

r^r^p mticOf fom^ im^er th^ -ediftce I 
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Boute 21, — Foggta to Manfredonia, 



ROUTE 21. 

FOGaiA TO MANFREDONIA. — EXOUBSION 
TO MONTE 8. ANGELO. 

Miles Stations. Bontes. 

FOOOIA 17, 19, 20, 22 
10 Amendola 
17 Fontanaxosa 
88 Xaafredonia 

The rly. traverses a dreary plain. 
On the L, near Fontanarosa, stands the 
ruined monastery of S. Leonardo, an 
estahlishment of the Teutonic order, 
founded in 1223 by Frederic II., and 
by Hermann of Salza, grand master of 
the order. The church is tolerably 
well preserved, and its exterior exhibits 



Xanfredosia (7938),anar6hiepi80opal 
see, has wide and reg^ular streets, with 
laree, though often imfinished hoiues. 
It IS walled on all sides, and its port is 
commanded by a strong castle. The 
town was founded by Manfred in 1266, 
and built chiefly rrom the ruins of 
Sipontum. It was nearly destroyed by 
the Turks in 1620. 

Steamers twice a week to Venice or 
Brindisi. 

[From Manfredonia, a rough road 
lea^ along the seashore to (40 m.) 
Barletta. It passes on the rt a 
brackish lake, called ParUano SaUo, 
at the jimction of the Candelaro and 
Cervaro rivers, crosses the CarapdU 
by a ferry, traverses the small villagB 
of ZappoMta, and sldrts for several 
m. the Logo di Salpi, running along 
the narrow bank of sand which sepEi- 
rates it from the Adriatic. On ue 
S.W. shore of this lake are the ruins <^ 
the ancient Salapia, which, after being 
taken by Hannibal, was surrendered by 



a very elaborate example of the Sara- I one of its chiefs, Blattius, to Marcellus, 



cemc style. On the same side, dose 
to the line, 1^ m. from Manfredonia, is 
the *Hadon2ia di Siponto, a church 
occupying the site of ancient Sipontum, 
one of the colonies founded by Diomed. 
This church, which was the ancient ca- 
thedral, is ornamented with external 
arcades and lozenge-panels, and has an 
elegant porch. Over the altar is a 
curious old Byzantine picture of the 
Virgin. The crypt has 16 ancient 
columns, and four massive round pillars 
below the piers which support the cen- 
tral dome. Some fragments of ancient 
columns may be seen near the building. 
Sipontum was called "iniriowTos by the 
Greeks, on aoooimt of the vast quantity 
of cuttle-fish which were found ia the 
adjoining part of the Adriatic. It was 
tolerably perfect in the 4th cent. ; but 
it was ruined during the Gothic ia* 
vasion, and subsequently destroyed by 
an earthquake. Excavations have 
brought to light a temple of Diana with 
a coK)miade 65 ft. long, as well as a 
subterranean burial place 40 or 50 ffc. 
square. Numerous inscribed stones 
Mave been seat to tb^ i^useum at 
Jfap/esL 



with a loss of 1500 Numidian cavalry. 
The road skirts the Beali Saline at the 
S.E. entry of the lake, the largest salt- 
works in the kingdom. 6 m. from 
Saline, after crossing the OfEmto, we 
reach Barletta.] 

Monte Oargano (5120 ft.), a group of 
mountains quite detached from the 
chain of the Apennines, may be best 
ascended from Manfredonia. It con- 
tains extensive alabaster quanies, 
which have never been ftdly Drought 
into use. The road (carriage in 3 hrs., 
according to bargain) leads nrst throu^ 
olive groves, and then winds up la zig- 
zags to (11 m.) 

Monte Bantangelo (17,242), on a lofty 
hiU (2380 ft.), forming one of the spurs 
of the Gargano, and containing a fine 
castle with ruined battlements, and 
many picturesque old houses. The 
whole group of the Gargano is often 
called Monte 8. Angelo from this town, 
which is famous for its ^Sanctuary, de- 



\a3 



oor^fiM to W \o^stL<V,Ti\aiSsv -a 'S^s*- 



Boute 22. — San Benedetto del Tronto to Brindisi, 
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trated in a ruined fresco at S. Croce, 
Florence, a rich proprietor of cattle, 
named Gargano (or Galgano), ordered 
one of his servants to shoot a bull 
which had stray^ upon the mountain, 
whereupon the arrow came back and 
slew the archer. Galgano told the 
story to S. Laurentins, Archbishop of 
Sipontum (a.d. 491), to whom S. 
MicQiael afterwards appeared, declaring 
that the mountain was sacred, and 
demanding that a sanctuary should be 
erected in his honour. On the 8th of 
May, and for many days previously, 
the town and mountain are crowded 
with devotees, who come from every 
part of the kingdom to celebrate the 
f esta. The endless varieties of costume, 
and the strange appearance of the 
monntaineers, efiford an ample field for 
the pencil of the artist. 

The doors of the sanctuary, in 12 
compartments, were executed at Con- 
stantinople, and presented by the Pan- 
taleone fEimily of AmaM in 1075. 

The cave where the vision took place 
is entered by an arch over which are 
inscribed the words. Etc locus est ter^ 
ribUiSf hcBC est Domus Dei, " A wind- 
ing flight of above fifty steps, hewn in 
the rock," says Mr. Craven, "leads 
down to the sanctuary; the vault 
and sides are faced with stone regularly 
cut, but large masses of rock intervene. 
Hie daylight is faintly admitted through 
occasional apertures, and gradually du- 
minishes as one descends; above the 
last step, however, a long narrow fissure, 
apparently the work of nature, throws a 
dim but sufficient light on the interior 
of the holy crypt." The church has a 
detached octagonal tower, with two 
good pointed windows, and a fine 
double doorw^. J hr. higher up the 
mountain is a Hermitage with a curious 
old doorway and a fine view over the 
sea. 

Monte Calvo, the bluest summit of 
the group, rises due Ti. and may be 
ascended in about 3 hrs. 

4 m, K of Monte Santangelo, on the 
$Iqpe oftbp Gar^^o to tbe seftshpr^ 



is the village and tower of Mattinatay 
which nearly retains the name and is 
supposed to mark the site of the Mom 
MattinuSy famous for its honey (HoR. 
Carm. iv. 2). The shore of Mattinata 
is also memorable as the spot where 
Archy tas of Tarentum was shipwrecked 
(HoR. Carm, i. 28). 

Some antiquaries, however, identify 
the Littus Matinum with Matiao near 
GaUipoli. 

6 m. E. of Mattinata, on the sea- 
shore, in the midst of orange-groves, is 
the thriving town of Viefti (6595), 
where the nudl steamers call twice 
weekly on their way between Yenica 
and Brindisi. 



1 



KOUTE 22. 

SAN BENEDETTO DEL TRONTO TO BRIN- 
DISI, BY FOGGIA, BARLETTA^ TRANI 
AND BARI. 

Miles. Stations. Routes. 

San Benedetto del 
Tronto, Central It. 29 

8 Porto d'AsooU 

6 Monsampolo 
10 Offida 

18 Asooli Fioeno, 

CI. . . • 29 

9 Tortoreto Hereto 
16 Oinlianova 

5 Mosciano 

7 Notaresco 
9 Bellante 

12 Castellalto 
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Boute 22. — OiuUanova — CiviteUa del Tronto. 



Miles. Stations. Boutes. 

81 CASTSLLAMXABE. 14 
88 PMoara . . • . 14 

87 Vraneavilla 
41 Ortona 

46 S. Yito Landtao 
50 FoMaeafU 
58 Torino di Sangro 
57 Cafalbordino 
67 Vasto 
70 8. Salvo 

88 Termoli. ... 18 
87 Campomarino 

98 Ohieuti Serraoapriola 

89 Bipalta 

108 Poggio Imperiale 

111 A|nrioexia 

117 8. Severo 

125 Motto 

135 FOOOIA 17, 19, 20, 21 

147 Orto Nova 

156 Cerignola 

168 TrimtopoU 

178 Ofantino 

4 Hargherito di 
Savoia 
200 Barletto ... 23 
208 Trani 

218 BiBceglie 

219 Holfetto 
222 Giovinano 

226 8. Spirito Bitonto 

238 BABI . . . 23,24 

241 Noicattaro 

246 MoladiBari 

254 Polignano a ICare 

259 Honopoli 

265 8. Yito d' Otranto 

267 Fasano 

271 Ciflternino 

279 Ostimi 

285 Carovigno 

299 BBIBBISZ . . 25, 26 



Ely. projected from Ascoli S.S.W. 
to Antrofloco ('Bte. 13), and from 
Teramo S.S.W. to Aquila. Ely. con- 
ceded from Barletta to Spinazzola 
(Ete. 24). 

A mile beyond Porto d' Ascoli the 

train crosses the Tronto {^ruentus)^ 

once the boundary of the Papal and 

Neapolitan States. On its S. bank-waa 

the Roman Station of Castrum IVuen* 

^'tnn, A highly cultiYfttcd plain \b no-w 

traversed to 



Givlianova (4800). The towxL a 
a hiU 1 m. from the ahore, was built in 
Ihe 15th oent. by Giulio Aeqnami, 
Duke of Atri, who removed thitlifii^ 
as a healthier spot, the remaining in- 
habitants of Cat^nun JSbvumy imik 
was then called San Flaviano, fron 
the body of a saint of that nime 
brought there from Byzantinm inthfl 
middle ages. The ruins of S. Flavittio 
are below Giulia Nuova on tiie L bank 
of the Tordino {Baiinusy 

The plain near them was the site 
of the battle, fought Jvlj 27, 1460, 
between the armies of Jomi Duke of 
Anjou, oonmianded bv Nicoolb Pio- 
cinmo, and of the Milanese aUiies d 
Ferdixiand I. of Aragon, oonmisxided 
by Alessandro Sforza and Federigo 
da Montefeltro.* This battle, one of 
the most sanguinary conflicts in Ita- 
lian historv, lasted seven hours, of 
which the last three were fought ly 
torchlight. Both armies were practi- 
cally Annihilated. 

[Branch rly. S.W, along the rt. bank 
of the Tordino, through a well*culti- 
yated country, to 

Teramo (20,000), the ancient is- 
teramnaf capital of the province of 
Abruzzo Ulteriore I., a bishop's see, 
and the residence of many ridi families, 
situated just above the junction of tiie 
Tordino and the Yezzola. The Gothic 
Cathedral^ once remarkable, has be^ 
sadly modernised. In the neighbour- 
hood are remains of an andent amphi- 
theatre, ruins of temples, baths, and 
aqueducts ; many statues have also been 
found here. The hills above the town 
command fine views of the Gran Ssaso 
d'ltalia. 

A bridle path of 5 hrs. leads from 
Teramo by CampU to 



Civitella del Tronto (7727), placed 
on a hUl near the SalineUo. Its casde 
is buHt on a rock of travertine. From 
the town to the seanshore, rounded 
mAsae^ oi Xst^ofi^s.^ <yyD3^»y^^\N% fiMsil 



liouie 22. — Gran Sasso d' Italia — Mutignano* 
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'With Paul IV. against Phinip II., laid 
iBiege to Civitella, which was defended 
\rim great bravery by its garrison. 
After uu:ee weeks, me Buke de Guise, 
mortified at the Pope's failure to pro- 
vide bim with reinforcements, and un- 
'wUling to risk a battle with the Duke 
of Alva, who at the head of 22,000 
men was advancing from Giulia Nuova 
to meet him, raised the siege, and 
retreated towards Eome. 

A good road (41 m.) leads from 
Teramo to Aqiula. It follows the rt. 
bank of the Vomano, passing by Mont- 
orio (2757), and near Senaricia-y which 
'was for many centuries the smallest 
republic in the world ; it then traverses 
the narrow valley of Tottea, and by 
"file wild passes ra Monte San Franco 
passes into the valley of the Altemo. 

The Ascent of the Gran Sasso 
d'Italia, called also Monte Como 
(9815 ft.), may be made from Teramo ; 
though more conveniently from Aquila 
(Rte. 3). Travellers should obtain 
letters of introduction at Teramo to 
some of the proprietors residing at 
Montorio or Isola. On leaving Teramo 
the Aquila road is followed as far as 
Montorio; whence, after crossing the 
Yomano, a mountain path leads by 
Tossiccia in 3 hrs. to Isola, where 
mules and guides must be obtained, 
and where the night is spent. Isola 
(3969) stands at the foot of the Gran 
Basso on a peninsula nearly surrounded 
by two small streams, the Maone and 
•the Buzzo. The pyramid of Monte 
ComOy broken into tremendous preci- 
pices, rises immediately above it, and 
IS scarcely ever lost sight of during the 
whole ascent. A wild x>ath of 4 hrs. 
leads from Isola to Arapietra, a rocky 
ridge surrounded by rich pastures, 
where the mules are left. The tourist 
ought to be at this spot by sunrise; 
the rest of the ascent must be made 
on foot. The scenery of the ascent is 
perfectly Alpine in its character, pre- 
senting a magnificent variety of wood- 
crowned hills, torrents, wstearfaUs, and 
precipitous ravinea, which oonstitute 

some of the moBl Btnking soeneB in 
Jt^;r, .^ 



About 6 m. S.E. of Isola is CasteUi 
(3217), a small village that acquired 
some celebrity for a manufactory of the 
so-called Abruzzi earthenware, which 
was carried to such perfection as to be 
placed on a level with that of Faenza, j 



After leaving GiuHanova, the Tor- 
dino is crossed, and fsuther S. Ibe 
VomanOj a broad stream, very formid- 
able when swollen by the winter tor- 
rents descending from the Gran Sasso, 
of which mountain a fine view is here 
obtained. 

Hutignano (1765), from which a 
road of 6 m. (dil. in 1} hr.) branches 
off to 

[Atri (9877), the see of a bishop, on 
a commanding eminence inland, with 
an extensive and most striking view. 
There are few cities in this part of 
Italy which have such high claims to 
antiquity as Jfadria Picena. Its coins 
are among the heaviest specimens 
known, exceeding in weight the oldest 
Eoman, and have been assigned to a 
very remote antiquity, some referring 
them to the Etniscan, others to the 
Greek settlers, and others to the Homan 
Colony estabHshed there about 282 B.C. 
The family of Hadrian came originally 
frt)m this city, though the Emperor 
was bom in Spain. Numerous remains 
of public edifices, baths, and walls 
attest the size and consequence of the 
city. It had a port at the mouth of 
Piomba (^MatrinusS, In the neighbour- 
hood are several suoterranean chambers, 
regularly distributed, and resembling 
those at Syracuse. The apse of the 
^cathedral, one of the most perfect 
Gt)thic biuldings in the Abruzzi, is 
covered with frescos of the 15th cent, 
on the walls and roof of the choir — th© 
history of the Virgin on the walls, the 
Evangelists and Virtues oil th& T^^i^^ 
They ate "W Luca ff A.\t\ vsiSi^ ^i^^ 
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From SUtI a road leads inland (5 m.) 



to 



ClTita Bantangelo (6578), supposed 
to be the ancient AngiUus of ike Vestini, 
There is a road also fi:om 

Honte Bilvano (3658), near the 
mouth of the Saline or Piomba. 16 m. 
S.W.is 

OiTita di Fenne (9848), situated on 
a hill. Pinna was the chief town of 
the Vestinif and during the Social War 
resisted the Soman army that besieged 
it. It still eichibits remains of ancient 
buildings. 

Passing Castellammare Adriatico 
(5358), much frequented during the 
bathing season, the riyer is crossed to 
Pescara, where the Maiella range, 
whose highest peak is Monte Amaro 
(9160 ft), becomes visible on the rt 
Crossing the Alento, we reach 

Trancayilla a Kare (4404). The 
town is on a hill to the rt, between the 
Alento and the Foro. 

The rly. passes through four short 
tunnels and reaches 

Ortona (11,884). The town, J hr. 
from the stat., occupies the site and 
retains the name of Orton, a naval 
arsenal of the Frentani, Placed on a 
promontory projecting into the sea, it 
commands an extensive view of the 
Adriatic, the Maiella Moimtains, and 
the distant Gran Sasso. Its poit has 
been blocked up, but it still exports 
great quantity of wines, which are the 
best in this part of Italy. Ortona was 
the fiEivourite winter residence of Mar- 
garet of Austria, widow of Alessandro 
de' Medici and of Ottavio Famese. She 
died here in a magnificent palace she 
had erected, and which still exists, but 
in a dilapidated state. Ortona was 
burnt by the Turks in 1566. The 
principal church is worth a visit. DiL 
through Lanciano and Boccarasa to 
Castel di Banff ro (Kte. 5). 



i&r 



A Vjto LanoUmo (3860) is the stat. 



7 m. Lanoiano, Anxanum (17,340), 
the see of an archbishop. The neigji- 
bouring country has eztensiye vine- 
yards, producing a species of malmsey 
{Malvasiay Lanciano is built on three 
hills, two of which are connected by a 
remarkable bridge referred to the 3id 
cent., and called the Bridge of Dtode' 
tian. The cathedral, calleid a, Maria 
del PontCy is buUt upon this bridge. 8, 
Maria Maggiore has a fine GbtMcm^ade, 
with two superb wheel- windows. The 
house of Anjou endeavoured to increase 
the prosperity of Lanciano, and con* 
ferred on it the privilege of coining 
money. It was at the siege of Lan- 
ciano in 1423 that Braccio and Sforza 
first measured arms together. 

Fossaoesia (3478). Public convey- 
ance to Lanciano, on the road to wlmi, 
upon a woody eminence overlooking the 
sea, stands the ruined Benedictine 
church of 8. Gioyaimi di Venere (1165), 
with some good sculptures. It is in 
the form of a Boman basilica. 

The rly. now crosses the Sangro^ and 
reaches 

Torino di Sangro (3994). Beyond 
Casalhordino (4745) the rly. passes 
through three tunnels, and reaches 

Vasto (13,797), the ancient HistO" 
nttfin, on a lull a few hundred yards 
from the sea, and commanding a beau- 
tiful view of the surrounding country. 
Numerous ruins of ancient edifices 
attest its former grandeur and extent. 
In the Piazza there is an inscription 
recording that L. Valerius Pudens had 
at thirteen years of age borne away the 
prize of Latin poet^ in the contests 
held at Bome in the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus. Jacopo Caldora, the leader 
of the combined armies of Joanna IL, 
Martin V., and Filippo Maria Yiseonti, 
built a palace, of which there are large 
remains. The cathedral has a Gothic 
fa9ade. The Palace of the d^AvaXot 
family, formerly its feudal lords, was 
once the residence of Vittoria Colonna, 
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Castello are some remains of an 
Amphitheatre. 

8. Salvo (1041). The line now 
crosses the Trigno (Trinius), which 
divides the provinces of Ahruzzo and 
MoletOy and reaches 

Termoli (3294), a dirty town, situa- 
ted on a promontory hetween the 
mouths of tne Bifemo and the Sinara. 
The Castle was huilt hy Frederick II. 
in 1247. The Cathedral is suhsequent 
to the destruction of the town hy the 
Turks in the 16th cent. There is a 
heautifiil view of the moimtains of the 
Ahruzzi. Termoli is the nearest point 
to the Tremiti Islands (Bte. 18). 

On leaving Termoli the rly. crosses 
the Bifemo (Tifemus), and reaches 

Campomarino. The country here is 
less attractive. At 

Chieuti (Teate Apulum) we enter the 
province of Capitinata. 3 m. S. is 
Serra Capriola (5300), upon a hilL 
The Fortore, the ancient Frento, is 
crossed to 

Bipalta. In this neighhourhood a 
hattle hetween the Normans and the 
forces of Leo IX. took place on the 
18th June, 1053. The Pope, who 
commanded in person, commenced his 
campaign hy a pilgrimage to Mte. 
Gassino to implore the Messing of 
heaven upon hiis arms. After a vain 
attempt to induce him to treat for 
pesice, the. Normans gave hattle. The 
issue was not long douhtful ; the popu- 
lace, who had heen induced hy the 
TO-eaching of the monks to loin the 
Pope, soon hroke and fled in disorder ; 
500 Germans, contrihuted hy the £mp. 
Henry III., alone maintsoned their 
ground, and, heing surroimded hy the 
N'ormans, perished almost to a man. 
The Pope fled to Civitate, hut the in- 
habitants refused to shelter him, and 
drove him from their gates. The Nor- 
mans immediately a^anced to make 
him their prisoner; but they knelt as 
they approached, implonng Lis pardon 
and benediction. Leo waa conducted 






to their camp, and treated with so 
much respect that he soon reconciled 
himself to the northern invaders, and 
in the following year granted to the 
brothers Himiphrey and Eohert Guis- 
card that memorable investiture of 
their conquests in Apulia, Calabria, 
and Sicily, which was to become so 
important not only to the Norman rule 
in Italy, but to the Church itself. 

The line now quits the coast, pass- 
ing on the 1. the salt-water Logo di 
Zesina, which lies for 10 m. parallel 
to the Adriatic: pieces of trachyte, 
basalt, and syenite are foimd on its 
shores. The rly. strikes inland to 
avoid the promontory of Monte GarganOf 
an o£&hoot of the Apennines with 
several high peaks. 

Poggio Imperlale. The village (1870) 
stands on one of the western spurs of 
Monte Gargano. From Apricena r5368) 
a road leads to 8, Nicandro (7895), ana 
the salt-water Zago di Varona. Apri- 
cena was a himtmg-castle of Frede- 
rick II., and is said to derive its name 
from the supper, apri ccenaj which he 
gave upon the spot to the members of 
his himt in 1225, after he had killed a 
wild boar of great size. The Ime now 
runs S. across the plain to 

8. Severo (17,124), a walled town. 
In 1799 it was nearly ruined by the 
republican army imder Gren. Duhesme, 
in revenge for the gallant resistance 
which it had offered to him. It was 
only spared from total destruction by 
the intercession of the women, who, 
after 3000 persons had been slaugh- 
tered, rushed among the French and 
implored them either to stay their hand 
or complete the scene by sacrificing the 
children and wives of the few men who 
still survived. The town suffered terri- 
bly from the cholera in 1865. 

Foggia. The town lies nearly } m. 
on the rt. At the stat. is a convenient 
lavatory. 

The rly, nov tcwi^'ts^'^ ^ ^^iscssk. ^ 

Incorottata oti ^\iB ^Vft^^Xfe >«=^^'^^ 
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taining a miraculoua picture of the 
Yirgin. The CarapeUa is crossed to 

OrtanoTa, the town lyiog 2 m. on the 
rt. Continuing across me plain, during 
which there are fine views of Ordona 
and Ascoli, and farther S. of the lofty 
cone of Monte Vulture, we reach 

Cerignola (25,131), a well-huilt city 
4 m. W . of the Stat, supposed to stand 
on the site of Ceraunilia, On the 28th 
April, 1503, Gonsalyo de Cordova 
gained near Cerignola a victory over 
me army of the Duke de Nemours, 
which established the supremacy of 
Ferdinand the Catholic, and reduced 
the kingdom of Naples to a Spanish 
province. In the church on the E. of 
the town is an inscription recording 
this victory. In the principal street is 
a Boman milliariumy recording that 
Trajan made the road from Bencventum 
to Brundusium. The distance marked 
upon it is Lxxxi from the latter place. 

[From Cerignola, a carriage-road 
runs along the base of the hills, crossing, 
at the 6th m., the Ofanto, the ancient 
AufiduSy the last river of any conse- 
quence between Manfredonia and Ta- 
ranto, a coast-line of nearly 300 m. 
This rapid stream, celehrated for its 
connection with the hattlc of Cannae, is 
also commemorated hy Horace : Carm, 
IV. 14. 

2 m. after crossing the river we pass 
a gateway, sometimes called a triimiphal 
arch, of ancient Canusium, and ascend 
to 

11m. Canosa (see below}.] 
The rly. takes a more £. direction, 
passmg 

Trinitapoli (6662), near the ex- 
tremity of the Lake of Salpi. From 
Ofantino a branch line runs N. to 
Margherita di Savoia, a small bathing 

5 lace built in honour of the Queen of 
taly. Crossing the OfSEinto we reach 

BABLETTA (28,163), supposed to 
occupy the site of a Greek town called 
BardtUi, It is delightfully situated on 
t2w seashore, contama many handaome \ 
houses, and is flurroimded by walla and \ 



towers. Barletta has a good haikni^ 
partly formed and protected by a mok^ 
and maiTitains a considerable oommooe 
with Greece and the Ionian labmii. 
In one of the principal streets leading 
to the haibour was the palace of tin 
Delia Marra, which stUlpreflerres iti 
fine fjei9ade (1660). llie gatewij 
leading to the hadbonr ia imposiag. 
The castle was formerly ono of the 
three strongest fortresses of Italy. The 
^Catibiedral has an nnusally lofty nare, 
with ancient colnmns and a handsome 
baldacchino, all brought from CamuB. 
The church is dirty and neglected, bat 
its architecture is ox hig^ interest. TIm 
church of *8. Sepolaro is also a fine 
12th-cent. building with pointed arches 
and maiBsive piers. In the street dose 
by is a ^Galosial Bronae Statue 15 ft. 
high, supposed to repreeent the Emp. 
Heradius, a Byzantine work of the 
7th cent. It was wrecked on the 
coast during its passage in a Venetisn 
galley, as an offering to the sanctuaiy 
of Monte S. Angdo, and set up here in 
1491. The noble head wears the dia- 
dem of the old Greek emperors. Some 
antiquaries however regard the statue 
as a Boman work of the 4th cent, 
intended to represent Theodosius. 8. 
Andrea has a remarkable portaL and t 
16th cent, statue of S. John Baptist. 
There is a good theatre here. In 1259 
Manfred hdd at Barletta the first tou> 
nament seen in this part of JBurope, in 
honour of the visit of Baldwin II., the 
last Latin Emperor of Constantinople. 
During the contests of Louis XII. and 
Ferdinand the Catholic arising out of 
the Partition Treaty, Barletta was 
occupied by Gonsalvo de Cordova, who 
was besieged there in 1502 by the 
Duke de Nemours. Both generals 
were unwilling to give battle, and the 
troops as well as the officers wore soon 
weary of inaction. The cavalry of 
botii armies was composed of the ^Ue 
of a brave and chivalrous nobility ; and 
the Frraidi having offended the Italians 
who were in the Spanish ranks, it was 
determined to decide the claim to supe- 
riority between French and Italians by 
tournament. Thirteen cavaliers were 
cho&Cin. iiQTCL e«^ «A<&. kc\Rstv.% ^^&s& 
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Hothe, Charles de Torgues, and Jacques 
de la Fontame; among the Italians 
were Ettore Fieramosca, Romanello da 
Forli) and FanfuUa da Lodi. The 
Venetians, who then occupied Trani, 
and were considered to be a neutral 
party, were appointed to arrange the 
lists and appoint the judges. Prospero 
Golonna was appointed second for the 
Italians, and the oheyalier Bayard for 
the French, The spot selected for the 
tournament was between Andria and 
Gorato, near the place now called 
£pitaffiOy where a monument has been 
erected. At the first shock seyen of 
the French champions were oyer- 
tiirown ; but the others defended them- 
selyes with such brayery, that after a 
combat of 6 hrs. the judges separated 
the combatants, and declared it a drawn 
battle. Close to the large Castello, 
now tamed into barracks, at the S.E. 
end of the town, is the Stat, of the 
tramway to Bari (Bte. 23). [Carriage 
road t6 (14 m. S. W.) 

CAKOSA (14,905), situated on the 
slopes of a hill crowned with the ruins 
of a feudal castle. It occupies the site 
of Canusium, mentioned by Horace in 
the journey to Brundusium {Sat» I. 5, 
89), which was itself built upon the 
ruins of a more ancient Apulian city. 
Canusiimi extended principally in the 
direction of the Riyer Aufidus, reaching 
down into the y alley to a great distance 
£rom the old acropolis, and far beyond 
the limits of the Apulian city. The 
point which its walls, now destroyed, 
once reached in this direction is marked 
by a great gate, built of brick, and 
still standing amid the fields. This 
was the gate through which the road 
from Beneyentum ran, the course of 
which, as far as the riyer, is marked 
by Ihe ruins of some brick tombs. 

Canusium gaye hospitality to the 
remnants of the Roman army after 
their defeat at Cannae, and Hannibal 
neyer succeeded in making himself 
master of it. The Romans called its 
citizens BiHngues, because, being lars'ely 
engaged in the manufificture of woollen 
cloths, they spoke the Greek language 
of their smcestora and the Latin of their 
neigbboura with whom they traded. 



The principal '^Churoh of 8. SaUno is 
remarkable for its small clusters of 
cupolas resembling a Turkish mosque ; 
the interior contams an ancient pulpit 
and a sculptured episcopal chair in 
marble, supported by rudely-sculptured 
elephants (1080), some granite colunms 
with Roman capitals, and six others of 
yerde antico 18 ft. high. In a court 
adjoining is the Tomb of Bohbmond, 
Prmce of Antioch, son of Robert Ghiis- 
card (1111), one of the heroes of Tasso 
{Ger, Lib. m. 63). It is built of white 
marble, surmoimted by an octagonal 
cupola, with bronze doors coyered with 
sculptures, arabesques, and inscriptions 
in Latin yerae; in the interior is the 
marble sarcoph^us in which the body 
is deposited. The inscription on the 
doors is repeated on the tomb of his. 
mother Ab^rarda at Venosa : — 

Gulscardi coniux, Aberarda, hac conditur 
area; 
Si genitam qneris, hunc Cannsbitim habet. 

The principal antiquities of Canusium 
are the remains of a triumphal arch 
{Porta Varrense) on the side of the 
Ofanto, the ruins of an amphitheatre, 
and a large Necropolis consisting of. 
tombs excayated in the soft tufaceous 
rock in which a great many yases, gold 
ornaments, and small bronzes haye 
been foimd. The largest is a Tomb 
with eleyen chambers, excayated about 
1840 — ^which, in the second century 
B.C. and the early part of the first, was 
the burial-place of the family of the 
Dasmi, one of the greatest aristocratic 
houses of Apulia. In front of it is a 
kind of square atrium open to the sky ; 
and on tm:ee of the sides of this aiHum 
the wall of rock, cutyertically, presents 
a facade surmoimted by a pediment, 
whidi is supported by Doric pilasters 
stuccoed in colours, the whole in a 
yery fine and elegant style of ardii- 
tecture. The chief yestibule, which is 
entered by the central door, likewise 
shows nimierous traces of paintings on 
its walls representing trees and fiower- 
ing plants, in the midst of which are 
birds flying. 

The Tuina oi ^ii^ "SwOTBL«a.H«wa. 'sj^kc^ 
for a qoi^'^<&xq\:\<& ^M^Xwasft ^cwosiSv. "^^ 
modem one. TVi^ ^a3t%^x ^^Maft^-* ^"^^ 
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eanalled in sisd hy those of Kayo, are 
of a coarser style of painting than those 
of Nola. Omers, however, are Yerj 
small willi geometrical patterns in imi- 
tation of lliose of the primitiye ages, 
executed in hlack and violet on a 
creamy white ground. The forms are 
yery original, and one type represents 
a duck swimming on the water. Both 
forms and decorations yery forcibly 
recall the potteries of Cyprus 

The unglazed terracotta yases, 
painted after baking with bright 
colours, which were never fired, have 
numerous littie figures in reliefl This 
is a speciality peculiar to Canosa, and 
the richest series known is that which 
became the property of the Louvre 
with the Gampana Museum. They 
are of the second century B.a, and were 
taken from the great eleven-chambered 
tomb. 

Canosa suffered severely from the 
earthquake of August 14, 1851. 

From Canosa a carriage-road of 9 m. 
leads to Xinervino ^13,844), situated 
on the slope of low hills called Murgie 
di MmervinOf and suppose to mark tiie 
site of Lucus Minerom, It is surrounded 
by massive walls and towers, sur- 
mounted by a baronial castle. 10 m. 
8. is Spinazzola (11,000), whence a 
road leads SJB.E. to (20 m.) Gravma 
(Ete. 24). 

About 6 m. N. of Canosa, a few re- 
mains on the rt. bank of the Ofanto 
mark the site of Canns, ignobilis Apuiios 
vicus; but the precise spot of the great 
battie has been the subject of much 
question. Both Polybius and Livy tell 
us that the Carthaginians faced the N., 
with their L wing resting on the river, 
whilst the Romans faced the S., with 
their cavalry, forming the rt. wing, 
resting on the river and opposing the 1. 
wing of the enemy. (Liv. xxiL 44-46.) 
Livy adds that by tms disposition the 
Carthaginians had their backs turned 
to the VvitumuSt a wind which drove 
clouds of dust into the face of the 
Boznans, Most of the local topogra- i uu 
pAezv, followed by Arnold, have there- \ to 
w placed the &eld of battle on the S. \ V. 



side of the river, which rmming'tleaity 
from S.W. to N.E. would cause the 
Romans to tsuse the S., wliilst leanmg 
witii their rt wing on the liyer. But 
Swinburne and Vaudonootirt^ followed 
by Niebuhr, comparing the position of 
the army with the previous moyements 
made by the Roman Consnls, place the 
scene of action on the N. side, at a spot 
nearly opposite the remains of Cannas, 
where uie river, by a sadden turn 
southwards, would cause the Romans 
to face the S., whilst leaning witii the 
rt. wing on its banks. This condusioiL 
is supported by the fact that the Yul- 
tumus is undoubtedly the modem 
Scirocoo, which blows from the S.E. 
A small rivulet is supposed to be the 
VergeUus, over which, according to 
Florus, Hannibal erected a bridge (d 
human bodies ; and the name Petza di 
Somgue, field of blood, given to a portion 
of the plain by the peasants, is brou^t 
as an additioiud traditional prool 

The latter name, however, may more 
likely have a less remote origin ; for in 
1019 CanncB was the scene of a battie in 
which the Apulians, assisted by the 
Longobards, and led by the Korman 
Drengot, who had arrived in Italy 3 
years before, endeavoured to throw off 
the yoke of the Eastern emperors. 
They were defeated by the imperial 
forces imder the Catapan Bolanus, 
and with such effect that out of 250 
Normans only 10 survived. Drengot 
then offered his sword to the princes of 
Capua and Salerino, while Melo of Bari, 
the leader of the Apulians, appealed to 
Henry II., who marched an army 
against the Greeks. In 1033 Robert 
Guiscard besieged Cannae, which had 
rebelled against him during his absence 
in Greece, captured it after a siege of 
2 months, and utterly destroyed it 
From that time no attempt appears 
to have been made to reoccupy the site* 
In 1201 another battie was fon^t on 
the plains of Cannae between the rapsl 
and imperial forces and the rebellious 
barons headed by the archbishop of 
Palermo, who had taken advanta^ of 
the \i^i[i<CY ^^ l^edjsdck. II. to attempt 

111., "Vio^e^^t, ^^fcTDMca.^ \ft ^i&sfiS^ 
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the dominions of the younsemperor, 
and sent an anuy under Walter de 
Brienne against the insurgents, which 
was cut to pieces.] 

On leaving Barletta, the rly. passes 
through vineyards and plantations of 
olive and ahnond. The numerous 
conical towers or huts, called Caselle, 
which are seen in the vineyards, are 
constructed of the stones pic&ed off the 
fields, to contain the implements of the 
husbandman, and afford him shelter in 
bad weather. On the rt. are several 
towns, forming a long line, communi- 
cating with each other by a road run- 
ning parallel to the line of the Adriatic. 

TRAVI (25,000), the seat of an arch- 
bishop, and of the judicial authorities 
of the province, is a well-built town, 
surrounded by crumbling walls, partly 
added by Frederick II. The port hsB 
a circular harbour, with good quays. 
It was constructed by the Venetians 
during their short occupation of Trani 
at the end of the 15th, and repaired 
by Charles III. in the middle of the 
18th cent. ; but it has become almost 
useless for any but small craft, by the 
accimiulation of mud. Around it are 
numerous handsome houses. In the 
middle ages Trani carried on an ex- 
tensive commerce with the East, and 
was one of the points of embarkation 
of the Crusaders. The Jews appear 
also to have traded largely here, as the 
town possesses the remains of impor- 
tant and ancient synagogues. The 
Templars had a hospital in the town, 
to which belonged the elegant little 
Church of S. Giaccomo, with the richest 
details, in the Via Bomito. The 
**Cath6dral, built on a point sur- 
rounded on nearly all sides by the sea, 
is one of the remarkable ecdesiastical 
monimients in Southern Italy. The 
♦bronze doors were executed by Bari- 
ganus of Thmi in the latter part of the 
12th cent.; they are almost identical 
with those of Aavello by the same 
artist, and have been placed against a 
blocked-up doorway m. the S. aisle. 
The steeple is more than 260 ft. high ; 
OB the IS, side under the &iBse of the 
great arch on which it stands, there is 
[S. Italy.] 






the name of the architect, Nkolaus sa» 
cerdos cs. atq. magtster me fecit The 
interior was sadly whitewashed and 
modernised by an archbishop in 1837. 
There are two very iateresting Crypts, 
the one beneath the choir, uie omer 
beneath the nave. The latter is difficult 
of access, ihe keys being kept by an 
engineer in the town, it contains a 
singular oil picture of S. Nicola Pelle- 
gnno, said to be of the 12th cent. In 
the narrow streets near the cathedral 
there are still some most beautiful 
Gothic windows. The church of the 
♦Fnrgatorio is a small but graceful 
basiUca, preceded by a remarkable por- 
tico wiUi a double row of arches. In 
the piazza stands the church of 8. Fran- 
cesoo, with some Bomanesque remains. 
Close to the conspicuous tower of 8, 
Domenico is the ViUa, or Public Garden, 
finely overlooking the sea. Here are 
preserved some Boman milestones. 
The vineyards of the neighbourhood 
produce a sweet wine, the Moscato di 
Tranif held in great repute. The fig- 
trees are plsmted in the fields in rows, 
and dressed, according to the precept 
of Colimiella, like dwms and espaliers. 
Trani represents Turenum of the Itine- 
raries, or Tranum, from Trajan, as 
stated on an inscription over one of 
the gates. 

rCastel del Honte, the himting-seat 
of Frederick II. is best visited from 
Trani (Bte. 23). Carriage and 3 
horses, including huonamano, 40 frs. 
The road ascends gradually me whole 
way; it passes at the 8 m. through 
Coraiof whence a new road passes by 
EpitaffiOy where the French and Italian 
knights fought (see^ above), and in 
S hr. reaches the castle. Castel del 
Monte has been purchased by the 
Italian Government with a view to its 
preservation. The original building 
on this site was a castle erected by 
Bobert Guiscard in the 13th cent. 
Luncheon should be carried.] 

Bisceglie ^21,371) stands on a pro- 
montory defended by fortificatioiuL^ 
and suxToxm!^!^^ Vj ^x^\X?3 "^r^kSMik ^c&^ 
ooxmtry "koMafcft. Tiaa <svflT«s^A '^'^^'^ 
ceg\ie M^ •oiii \ft ^^2^ "^^^ '^^^'*' 
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Baute 22.—Molfetia^Bari. 



Ionian TslaTidn. During the crosades, 
Biaoeglie had a hogpital founded by 
Bohemond for pilgruns to the Holy 
'Land. Some ruins of it still exist 
The Cathedral has a 12th-06nt. *portal, 
and the church of 8, Margherita some 
tombs of the Falcone family. 

Between this and MolfettiL on the 
rt of the road, is an ancient church of 
Greek architecture, known as the Vtgne 
di S, GiacomOj where a Benedictine 
monastery once existed. Near it is 
the sanctuary of Santa Maria d^ 
Martiri, built in 1161 by King "William 
' the Good. 

Holfetta (26,829), an episcopal sec, 
is beautifully situated on the shore, 
and contains some handsome houses, 
distinguished, like all the towns and 
cities on this coast, by the regularity 
of their masonry. In the 15th cent, 
the merchants entered into a treaty 
with those of Amalfi that the citizens 
of one place should be considered 
citizens of the other. The castle was 
the prison of Otho, Duke of Bruns- 
wick, husband of Joanna I. after the 
death of the queen; but he was re- 
leased in 1384 by Charles Durazzo, 
after his rival, liouis of Anjou, had 
been carried off by plague. The *Old 
Cathedral, deserted on account of damp, 
is a remarkable building with a triple 
dome, and several Byzantine features. 
There is a small but interesting Mu- 
aeum of local antiquities. 

One of the curiosities of this part of 
the kingdom is the Pulo di Molfetta, a 
nitre cavern, 1 j^ m. from the town : it is 
a circular cavity in the limestone, about 
1400 ft. in circumference, and 112 deep. 
In the limestone strata are nimierous 
oval caverns hollowed out in rows, 
forming in appearance a regular suc- 
cession of 5 tiers, resembing the boxes 
of a theatre. The nitre is collected in 
'these caverns and in fissures, and is a 
source of revenue to the Government. 



GioTinano (8000), on the sea-shore, 
supposed to be the ancient Netiumy or 

JTa/io/um, 13 remarkable for a large i l\. »>. i.^i>j«^ «»»x tivj>wjl u«vo uuuu » u 

poorhouse or Ospizio, founded by King \ a \exie>>aan. ^fi^V^ cniia&aafii\»^ \g^ «^ 

Ferdinand L, and sfdd to be capable o£ \ "Do^ "fiVsAro Vi»«^'a-,\»&.TsjA, «» 



containing 2000 perscmB. At present 
upwards of 500 children are tibeie 
maintained and instructed in the use- 
fill arts. In a separate part of ike 
establishment is a Juyenile Befonna- 
tory. The Cathedra! (1283) and Ban- 
ttsUry (1184), though barbaioiis^ 
modernised, retain some interesting 
details. 

8. Spixito Bltento is Hie 8tati(Hi fbr 
Bitonto, 4 m. S.W. (Rte. 23). 

BAKI (61,000), the capital of ite 
province and the see of an archbishop, 
situated on a small peninsula, is tiie 
important town in this part of Italy. 
The town is divided into Old and New 
Bari, the former having all the charac- 
teristics of the Southern Italian towns, 
the latter being regularly built with 
straight and wide streets. The new 
part of the town contains many good 
houses, the Prefettura, and a good^ 
sized theatre. The city is also a mili- 
tary centre. The port (which is in 
the old part of the town) has been 
recently much enlarged and improved. 
It carries on an e^nsive trade with 
Trieste and Dalmatia, the exports oon- 
sisting chiefly of olive-oU, ii1iii«n«l«^ 
and grain. It preserves the name of 
Bartum, on the Via Appia, one of the 
cities said to have been founded hf 
lapyx, the son of Desdalus. 

l!here is no mention of Barium pre- 
vious to the Boman conquest of Apulia; 
but its coins attest its Greek <»igiB, 
and its having been a place of some 
consideration in the 3rd cent. B.O. 
Its strong fortifications were fiunous 
during the contests of the middle ages. 
After its possession had been long ois- 
puted by tiie Longobards, the Saracens, 
and the Greeks, it fell into the hands 
of the latter, wno made it the capital 
of Apulia, and the residence of the 
Catapan, and, with short intervals, 
held it for nearly two oenturien, tOl it 
became one of the strong^lds of the 
Normans. The Saracens, who were 
driven from Bari in 871 by Louis 11.. 
the grandson oi Charlemagne, besieged 
it in \()f^% «syi ^HTouId have taken it if 
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to its relief. In commemoratioiL of 
this event, the inhabitants erected in 
the old market-place a figure of the 
lion of S. Mark, which is still there. 
"William the Bad, against whom Bari 
had rebelled, razed it to the ^onnd in 
1156. In the 14th cent. Bari was 
erected into a duchy, which, after 
passing into the hands of several 
masters, at the end of the 15th cent, 
was ceded to Isabella of Ara^on, the 
widow of Gian Galeazzo Sforza of 
Milan, who went to live at Bari, and 
from whom Bona her daughter, the 
Queen of Poland, inherited it. After 
the death of her husband. Bona re- 
tired to Bari in 1555, where she died 
in tiie castle in 1558, leaving the 
duchy of Bari, by her will, to Philip 
II. of Spain, and thus reuniting it to 
the crown. Louis Duke of Anjou died 
also in the castle, of the plague, in 
Oct. 1384, during his long war with 
King Charies Durazzo, who nearly 
perished fh)m the same disease at 
Barletta. 



In ecclesiastical history, Bari is con- 
spicuous as one of the first Christian 
bishoprics. The Priory of 8. NicholaB 
was founded in 1087, on the ancient 
palace of the Catapan, given by Hobert 
Ouiscard to the Bishop, in order to re- 
ceive the remains of tiie saint, brought 
fk)m Myra in Lycia by some native 
mariners. It was largely endowed by 
Bobert himself and his son Boger, and 
is now one of the principal sanctuaries 
of the kingdom. The '''ChurclL, in the 
Bomanesque style, with Byzantine 
features, has a nave and aisles divided 
by marble columns and a gallerv above 
them, of which only the arches re- 
main. To the rt. of the choir is a 
Madonna enthroned, with saints, by 
Bartolommeo Vivarimda Murano (1476J, 
spoilt by repainting. Behind the choir 
is the tomb of Bona Sforza, Dowager 
Queen of Poland (1593). It is a large 
sarcophagus of black marble, upon 
which rests tiie effigy of the queen in 
wldte marble, in a praying attitude. 
In niches behind it are figures of the 
PaJisb aainta, Casimir and Stanislaus ; 
and on each side symbolical represen- 
atians of Polish proviacea. The walla 



have been disfigured with base and 
tawdry frescoes. Beside the N. door is 
the tomb of Bobetto Chiurlia da Bari, 
the prothonotary of Charles I., who 
was assassinated by Bobert de Flandres, 
son-in-law of dhailes d' Anjou, at 
Naples, on the spot where he read the 
sentence on Conradin. In 1098 Urban 
II. held here a council of Greek and 
Latin bishops, to settle the differ- 
ences between the two churches, at 
which Anselm, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, was present. To commemorate 
this event was wrought the marble 
Episcopal Chair, supported by two 
Arab prisoners, a man holding a staff, 
and a lion with a man's head in its 
paw. It is preserved in the Treasury, 
where may be seen some fine missals, a 
reliquary given by Charles of Anjou, 
an ostensario, silver-gilt cross, and two 
candlesticks of rock crystal. Of the 
two wooden chairs in the choir, one 
is appropriated by the king, as first 
canon of the diurdi, and the other by 
the prior. 

In the splendid Crypt is the Tbmb of 
8. Nicholas^ said to distil miraculously 
a liquid called the Manna di 8, Niooolb 
da Barif held in high repute as a 
remedy for all diseases. The festival 
of the saint (Dec. 6) draws crowds of 
pilgrims. Tne high altar is covered 
witii silver ♦reliefe representing the 
history of his life. The columns are 
varied and beautifrd; one on the S. 
side, enclosed by a railing, and formed 
of rare lumachelfa rossa, is said to have 
been miraculously transported hj the 
saint &om Mira. The Campanile at 
each comer of the W. front is pierced 
by an archway, as at Barletta, through 
which passes one of the thoroughfares 
of the town. That on the S. side is 
unfinished. 



The ^Cathedralof 8. Babino, origin- 
ally Romanesque, was seriously iniured 
by alterations made in 1746 by Arch- 
bishop Gkieta, who changed the ceiling 
and windows, and covered with stucco 
the fine co\\mm& c>l ^vcc^ ^a^^cacfi'^^ 
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Boute 22. — Mota dt Bari — Srindin. 



Tith hii silver butt, and a puotiiiK 0°- | 
vood of Hie Byzantiiie mhool, called 
liie Madonna di Conatantinqpoli, and 
■BBigued aa aaaal to S, Luke. It ia 
b^Ted ^t the ciypt extends 'beaeatli 
the naTe, and an eioaTafiaa will bo 
oomed out wben the neceBeaiy iimda 
an availabU. Tbe lofty bell-tower 
1>ean some allgbt renemblanco to tbe 
MoOTish omnpanile of Serille. Tta 
aztemal decorations of tbe front and 
both sides of tbe chucch should be 
obserred. In tbe courtvojd of tbe 
Teacorado, wbicb adjoins me catbedial, 
is a statue of 8. Sabmus, on a colunm 
of granite. 

B. Or^OTlo, close to 8, Kicolas, ia a 
small but remaikablo cburcb in a simi- 
lar style. Tbe cburcb of 8. Maria del 
Buon Coneiglio (or Annuaziald) has a 
good picture by Pietro da Cortona. 
At tbe At«iiM, in tbe Piazza neu: tba 
Stat., is a small Museum, containing a 
few antiquities found in tbe neigbbour- 
hood and at Monopoli. Many of tbe 
■vtuma me externally curious. Side by 
side with tbe wares bearing imitative 
geometrical patterns found so largely 
at Canosa, are a few genuinely arcbaic 
Tases of tbe period of primitive geo- 
metrical ornamentation, truly origmal 
in appearance, which esme &om the 
little necropoUs of Canneto. There 
are specimens also of fbe ao-called 
"GnatiBU vases," with light white 
decorations oq black glaze. They 
were not however exclusively made at 
Gnatia, but are found in all the tomb 
distriotfl between Canoaa andTarentum. 
Bveiywhere, too, in this same region 
we find the little skyp!m with red 
figures, bearine an owl on each side 
between two ohve branches ; but they 
occur in even greater abundance than 
elsewhere at Buto and Tarentum, two 
cities which, at certain epochs, chose 
tbe owl as their monetary emblem. 
We find Ote same vases with the owl 
at Comae and at several places in 

Stcameia twice a week to Venice at 
Brindisi. 



goodportfd and crjpt. 



PclignVLO a ICars ^8564), -pi 
esquely mtuated on a high rocky cQi^ 
in which is a large and curious cansn 
to which the aea has access. Sevenl 
remains of antiquity and coins bii 
b«en (oimd in the neiKhbourhood, u 
are supposed to mart toe site of -in. 
turn (?; . A road of G m. leads on tf 
A. to Oonvanaao (10^56), the seei 



nory, in whose a - -^ 

aume curious letters of Uaiie d' Bin gTiiwi , 
wife of King Ladislaua. 

Honopoll (19,993), the andent IG- 
nopolis, is tfie see of an abp. "" 
cathedral ia a fine building, oontai 
s punting of 8. Sebastjan by Pi 
VeccKio. About 5 m. beyond Mono^ , 
OQ the seashore, is Tarrt ^Egiaiii, 
near which are the ruina of Qnati 
(now Aitaaizo^, where Horace and In 
uompaniona, Hieccnas, Virgil, Heliodo- 
rua, and Plotius, were amused tr tki 
pretended miracle of the incenae bun- 
iag on tbe altar without fire : — 
Deblnc Qutia, Ijinplite 



P^nudete GDplt : cniil J-aOmaa Apellii 

A few Messapiim inscriptloni and 
numeroua vases, lerracottaa, and gdd 
omamenta have been discovered on tbe 
spot, tbe principal of which ore now is 
the muaeum at Bari. The road leans 
the shore at Monopoli, and proceeds S, 

TaMno (14,809), a thriving tows, 



Ostnnl (16,393) is plotiii«)i7Ddj 
situated on a hill 4 m. firom the itaLi 
with a well-pteservod and beauliM 
church of 1435. 



Soitte 22. — Brindisi. 
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the Boman empire on the Adriatic, and 
the port of embarkation for the Boman 
armies for Greece and Asia, was much 
patronised by the emperors; and is 
celebrated, for the siege sustained in 
it by Pompey, who had taken refuge 
in its citadel with the consuls and 
senators of Bome, against the yic- 
torious army of J. Ceesar. Its double 
harbour is accurately described by the 
latter {Beil, Civ, L 26) ; but it is to 
him that the first attempts to destroy the 
harbour must be attributed. At the con- 
Tention held here to adjust the disputes 
hetween Antony and Augustus, Msece- 
nas was accompanied by Horace : — 

Bmndnsinm longs finis chartaeqae vtoqne. 

Pacuyius the painter and dramatic 
poet, the nephew of Ennius, was a na- 
tive of Brundusiimi, and Virgil died 
here on his return from Greece, Sept. 
22, B.C. 19. During the Norman nue, 
Tancred assembled at Brindisi the 
flower of his chivalry, to witness the 
marriage of his fayourite son Boger 
with Irene, the daughter of the Greek 
emperor. At that period it was the 
chief port for the embarkation of the 
Crusaders ; but when the expeditions to 
tiie Holy Land ceased, Brmdisi sank 
into insignificance as a naval station. 
Still greater disasters were inflicted 
on it by the sack of the city by Louis, 
"King of Hungary, in 1348, and again by 
Louis of Anjou in the same century. 
In 1456 an earthquake overthrew the 
buildings, and buried the greater part 
of the inhabitants imder the ruins. 
From this disaster it has never reco- 
vered. Several of the Angevine and 
Aragonese princes endeavoured to re- 
store its prosperity, but the loss of 
population and the increasing malaria 
of the district made it impossible to 
arrest the gradual progress of its de- 
cline. 

Brindisi, the see of an archbishop, is 
situated on a low promontory between 
two arms of the sea which form its 
Inner Harbour. This is entered by a 
narrow channel, with a depth of 22 ft. 
water, and is secure from everjr wind. 
The dykes, wbich hy narrowinff the 
entrance laid the foundation of the 
ruin of BrindiBi aa a port, were con- 



structed by CaBsar. The injury, how- 
ever, which they have caused is now 
removed, and the harbour restored to 
its ancient state of efficiency. It is 
sheltered from every wind, and large 
steamers can enter and moor alongside 
the quays. In ihe Outer Harbour a 
breakwater has closed up the N. en- 
trance of the roads, called La Bocca di 
Puglia, between the mainland and the 
ishmd of Sanf Andrea, and a mole has 
been thrown out at the extremity of 
the latter, to protect the hmer roads 
fr^m £. winds and seas. The channel 
that connects the Outer with the 
Inner Harbour, 280 yds. long and 100 
wide, is bordered by a boimdary wall 
to prevent loose earui and sand falling 
in to diminish its depth. Lights have 
been erected on the Forte a Mare, and 
upon the Petagne Bocks, which bound 
on the W. and E. the entrance of the 
outer roads. 

On the rt. of the road which leads 
from the Stat, into the town may be 
seen some traces of the Appian Way, 
with part of its ancient pavement, and 
the foimdation of its tombs. 

In a narrow street 5 min. N."W. of 
the Post-office is the Church of S. Gio- 
vanni, destroyed by earthquakes. It 
was circular, with a double range of 
oolimms and frescoed walls. It proba- 
bly belonged to the Enights Templars. 
In the Cathedral, which has been en- 
tirely rebuilt, took place the marriage 
and coronation of Frederick II. and 
his second wife Yolanda in 1225, The 
Castello, flanked by enormous roimd 
towers, was founded by Frederick II., 
and completed by Charles V. It forms 
a striking object from all parts of the 
city, and is now a prison. The Varble 
Colnnm near the quay, 50 ft. high, is 
remarkable for its capital, ornamented 
with the heads of sea divinities, and was 
set up here by one Lupas, a Byzantine 
protospatharius, in the 11m cent. The 
pedestal close by belonged to a similar 
column now at Lecce. These columns 
may have formed part of a Pagan Tem- 
ple, or have served as the entraxLCAfessa. 
the port, to >i\i?i kv^Sas^^ «:^ » "^I^aaV^^aaRk 
in wMchTu^ ^xgYt^'^ Hs^ ^<2rirQ.x^^£^ 
this maiVA© coVxissfli. ^^-^-^l^^ \ 

by ferry ^IQ c:^ wsto^ ^^ V^sS^^^^ ^ 
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Boute iS.^^Bartetta to Ban. 



the churcli of the Ifadonna del Casale, 
with a peculiar and very perfect late 
Gothic &)nt. 

There are seyeral small but curious 
ancient churches in Brindisi : 8, Bene* 
detto, with its cloister, now a barrack 
^pply to the commanding officer), San 
PaolOf and a Byzantine church, long 
built' in and forgotten under the little 
church of Sta. Lucia; frescoes sup- 
posed to date' from the 8th cent. 

Brindisi has a public library in the 
Seminario, founded by Archbishop di 
Leo, and bequeathed by him to his 
native place ; besides the books, chiefly 
on ecclesiastical literature, it contains 
a collection of ancient coins, bronzes, 
Sec, 

The coimtry round Brindisi, parti- 
cularly towards Lecce, is covered with 
extensive thickets of lentiscus, called 
by the inhabitants restmco, and used 
for f ueL Its berries are used to make 
a kind of half-liquid soap used by the 
common people. In the district near- 
est the town the vine is extensively 
cultivated on the French system. 

Passengers for India on the outwJBO'd 
journey can have their luggage sealed 
up by the Customs officials on entering 
ItaUan territory, which will prevent 
its being searched until it has been put 
on board the steamer for Alexandria. 
On arriving at Brindisi from Alexan- 
dria, lug^ge is examined on board the 
steamer, instead of being carried to the 
Custom-house. 
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BOUTE 23. 

BAELETT A TO BABI, BT AKDBIA, BTTVO, 
AND BlTOinX).— STEAM TBAMWAT. 

Hiles. Stati<m8. Bootes. 

Barletta 
6 Andria 
16 Corato 
20 BuYO 
23 Terliui 
82 Bitonto 
86 Xodngno 
41 Bari 

Andria (37,000), an episooxml city, 
where Isabella, second wife of Frede- 
rick II., died in 1228, after giving birUi 
to Conrad. The emperor's third wife, 
Isabella of England, died at Foggia: 
both are buried in the interesting cathe- 
dral. There is a small palace, witii 
some very handsome Gothic details in 
its windows, adjoining the hospital of 
La Madonna della Miserieordia. 



A bridle-path of 4 hrs. leads from 
Andria to ^Castel del Xonte, tiie 
favourite hunting-seat of the Emperor 
Frederick II., built, in the first half of 
the 13th cent., on the summit of a hill in 
a stony wilderness, on the chain called 
the Murgie di MinervinOf and command- 
ing an extensive view of the plain 
stretching to the sea and dotted with 
towns. It is still an imposing pOe, 
worthy of the memory of the great 
emperor ; octagonal in form, with eig^t 
hexagonal towers, in a rich and remaik- 
able style of Saraceno-C^othio archi- 
tecture. Its splendid masonry is almost 
as perfect now as when the edifice was 
first erected; but the branch of the 
Carafa family in whose hands it had 
remained from the middle of tiie 16th 
cent, were too poor to keep it up, and 
it was rapidly falling into ruin when 



Boute 23. — Suva — Siionio. 
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beautiful specimens in the pointed- and 
round-headed styles ; the roofs of the 
several chambers are vaulted ; and the 
ribs of the arches in the upper rooms 
rest upon triple clustered columns of 
white marble, the material used in 
the construction of ihe ribs, bosses, and 
other decorations of the apartments, 
but ahnost entirely removed. The 
elaborate and beautiful workmanship 
of the building, and the regularity and 
completeness of its design, leave it 
-without a parallel in Italy ; and it is 
greatly to be regretted that proper 
measures were not sooner taken to pre- 
serve it on its own aocoimt, indepen- 
dently of its association with the sove- 
reigns of the house of Suabia. A litUe 
beyond Andria, by the roadside, stands 
the Epitajfo, a modem monimient (Itte. 
22). 

BtTVO (10,000) occupies the site, and 
retains ahnost unaltered, the name of 
:Rvbi (Hob. Sat, i. 5, 94). 

Ruvo is celebrated for the Greek 
Tases foimd in its viciaity, which are 
the largest known. The sepulchres 
are of a purely Grreck brpe. They con- 
sist of a square sarcophagus of hbfa^ or 
else of a small square chamber, without 
an entrance, formed of blocks of stone 
or large tiles. Once only on the walls 
of one of these littie chambers paintings 
have been foimd. They are preserved 
in the Naples Museiim, and represent a 
dance strongly resembling the rpdrra 
of the modem Grreeks. Signer Jatta has 
a ver^ extensive series of local antiqui- 
ties m his own house. It contains 
several thousand vases, all important 
and well chosen. Signer Jatta himself 
printed an excellent general catalogue 
of his museiun some years' ago. The 
other collection, that of Signer Caputti, 
is much less numerous, out contains 
ten iirst-class pieces, including the 
famous hydria^ which represents the 
interior of the studio of a painter on 
pottery with Athena commg in to 
crown him in the midst of his work. 
Signer Caputti*s most important vases 
belong to the age of the great and 
gerere style of the red figures. " One 
general remark which is applicable to 1 



the tombs of Canosa and Ruvo, and 
indeed to those of the whole of Apulia^ 
is the small quantity of bronze objects 
met with as compared with the develop- 
ment and magnificence of the pottery 
remains and me richness of the gold 
ornaments which have been discovered 
in som6 of them. Bronze appears 
almost exclusively in the form of 
armour. The breastplates are gene- 
rally of an Attic type, decorated in 
front with medallions in relief in a 
very beautiful style. In every well- 
attested case, only one greave has been 
foimd with tiie skeleton instead of two, 
a circumstance which surprised Millin, 
but which proves that the Apulians 
had adopted the same practice as the 
Samnites, of only protecting one leg 
with defensive • armour.*' — Francois 
Lenormant. The largest and finest 
vases discovered here, all of the florid 
period, may be seen in the Museum at 
Naples. Some fine bronze armour from 
Euvo is now in the British Museum. 
The ear of com upon the coins of Rubi 
shows that the <Ustrict was celebrated 
in ancient times, as it is now, for ite 
grain. 

The Cathedral is remarkable for its 
"W. front, covered with figures of ani- 
mals, the portal being flaiiked by co- 
lumns, supported by lions and monsters, 
and surmounted by a good rose- window. 

Terliui (18,261), on the site of Tur- 
riciumj contains a small collection of 
pictures belonging to the Pah family,, 
including specimens by Spagnoletto, 
Domenichino, and Salvator Bosa. The 
TTieca Calamaria, or inkstand, now in 
the Museum at Naples, was found in 
1745 in an ancient tomb near Terlizzi. 

Bitonto (24,978), a flourishing town, 
is the ancient Butuntum^ whose coins 
show that it must have been a place . 
of importance in ancient times. The 
♦Cathedral, dedicated to S. Valentine, 
a handsome church in the Italo-Gothio 
style, has two interesting ambonea.^ 
madeb^ Nicolcnis SaceTdo^\xi.Vifi^^- ^s^ 
front ot iiift "^^NaaaaQ ^^^ 'QwBt'b Sa. > 
Rood 8CuV"pV^a^ "BjewwsaJNaB^ V^?®^ 
I.D. Vm, ^^ \>>>sfi» ^^ ^'^^^'s^^ 
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Boute 24. — Bari to taranio. 



Near it is a pillar commemoratmg the 
death of a Spanish general slain in the 
service of Charles Durazzo. 

Below Hodngno the line approaches 
the rly. between Bari and Taranto, and 
turns jSr.E. to BarL 



ROUTE 24. 

BAKI TO TABANTO, BT OIOJA DEL 
COLLE. 



Miles. Stations. 
Bari. 



Routes. 
. 22 



\ 



7 Modngno 

10 Bitetto 

14 Gmmo Appnla 

26 Acqnaviva 

84 OlOJA BEL COLLS 

42 San BasUUo Xottola 

48 Castellaneta 

64 FalagianeUo 

68 Palagiano Hottola 

62 Xassafra 

72 Taranto .... 25 

Rly. conceded from Gioja "W. to 
Santa Venere (Rte. 19), with branch 
at Spinazzola for Barletta. 

The rly. on leaving Bari ascends 
gradually S.W. to 

Bitetto (5340). The cathedral dates 
from the 14th cent, and is in the trans- 
ition style. The principal door is richly 
sculptured, and the interior has some 
I5th-cent. frescoes. 

At Gmmo (8132) the rly. turns S.E. 

to Aoquaviva. 3 m. W. is CassanOf 

with a stalactite grotto. The line now 

ascends more steeply to Oioia del Colle 

(13,094), a thriving town, canying on 

a considerable trade in wheat and wine. 

It was once surrounded by extenaiv© 

oak forests, wMch Frederick II. coti- 

rerted into a royal chase. From Gioia 

ATvadrwiB W, to 



24 m. Altamura (17.108), the chief 
town of a district, on a nill overlooking 
the great pastoral plain. It was rebuilt 
by Frederick II., who erected its fine 
cathedral in 1232, and the walls by 
which it was formerly surrounded, and 
on which Fipino. Conte di Minervino, 
was hung in the 14th cent. Alta- 
mura was the birthplace oi MercadamU^ 
tibe eminent musical composer. In the 
neighbourhood of the city are some 
Roman ruins, which probably maik 
the site of Svb Lupatia, one of the 
stations of the Appian Way. 

10 m. further W. is Oravina (14,443), 
an episcopal city occupying the site of 
Flera. one of the stations on the Tarenr- 
tine branch of the Via Appia, The 
country around is noted for its pastur- 
age and breed of horses. The city is 
surrounded with walls and towers, and 
is a dirty place, although there are 
many fountains. The lower classes Utb 
in caverns excavated in the tufii rock. 
Its ancient castle was one of the strong- 
holds of ^e Orsini family, dukes of 
Gravina, the elder branch of which, 
now resident at Rome, take their title 
from it. The fair of Gravina, which 
takes place on the 20th of April, is one. 
of tiie most &mous in the kingdom. 
The basin of tufa rock in which 
Gravina is situated is highly charged 
with nitre, which is collected and puri- 
fied in the town. Between Ghravina 
and Altamura are some remains of the 
Via Appia. which continues N.W.W. 
to (20 m.) Spinazzola (Rte. 22). A 
rough road leads S.£. from Gravina to 

15 m. Hatera (14,312), an archi- 
episcopal see in conjunction with Acer- 
cnza. It is situated in the valley of 
one of the affluents to the Bradano, and 
is surrounded by a rich pastoral coun- 
try. The Corinthian granite pillars of 
the cathedral are supposed to luive been 
brought from Metapontum. Matera 
carries on a considerable commerce in 
the nitre with which the strata abound. 
The valley in which the city is pUoed 
is «\>T\rg\i^ ^tA V(& «L^£j& «x% -Soli of 
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Maria cPIdria is excavated in a rock 
which rises insulated in the midst of 
this valley. The rly. may he regained 
by a road which runs £. to (20 m.) 
Gastellaiieta (see helow). 

Beyond Gioia the rly. descends to 

8. Basilio, a farmhouse of the Duke 
of Sangro. 6 m. S.E., on the summit 
of a hiU, is Hottola (5765), which has 
nearly preserved its ancient name of 
Mateola, It commands an extensive 
Tiew over the Gulf of Taranto and 
great part of the province of Lecce. 

Castellaneta (7358), an episcopal 
town on the Latc^ appears to mark the 
site of CanaJeSy a station on the Taren- 
tine hranch of the Via Appia, In its 
neighhourhood are remains of Greek 
towns, in which have heen discovered 
tomhs contaroing vases and rhytons of 
beautiful form. 20 m. W, lies Matera 
(see above). 

On leaving Castellaneta the dy. 
takes a hu^e sweep towards the W., 
passing over several viaducts, and com- 
manding on the rt an extensive view 
of the Gulf of Taranto and ihe moun- 
tains of Basilicata and Calabria. From 
a striking iron viaduct, spanning a 
ravine of great depth, we get a view of 
Castellaneta perched up on the brink of 
its ravine. After crossing another long 
iron viaduct, the rly. reaches 

Falagiaaello, a village with a large 
baronicu mansion, on the slope of 
another deep ravine coated with the 
Cactus Opuntia, Many of the poorer 
class live in caves dug in the soft rocks. 
A rapid descent brings us to 

Falagiaao (5204). The town stands 
3 m. to the rt, while Mottola (see 
above) is on a steep hill to the 1. 

Massafra (9719) is prettily placed 
above one of the branches of the Pati- 
nisco, on the slope of a singular lime- 
stone hill, covered with myrtles and 
rosemary, whose horizontal strata are 
full of caverns which abound in nitre, 
and are occupied by the lower classes, 
ffalf a mile &om the town, at the 
bottom of a deep ravine, is the church. 



of the Madonna delld Scala. which takes 
its name from the long stairs by which 
it is reached. 6 m. S. of Massafra is 
Sir James Lacaita's charming residence 
LeucaspidCf an old ruin transformed into 
a comfortable modem house. The name 
Leucaspide is said to be derived from 
the Leucaspids, or ** White Shields," a 
division of Pyrrhus' army which was 
encamped here. The rly. proceeds 
through extensive olive-plantations, and, 
crossing the Gravina di Leucaspide, 
descends to Taranto. 



ROUTE 25. 

NAPLES TO BRINDISI, BY SALERNO, BAT- 
TIPAOLEA, SICIGNANO, FOTENZA, ME- 
TAPONTO, AND TABANTO. 

Miles. Stations. Routes. 

NAPLES 
6 Portici .... 5 
8 Torre del Greco 
14 Torre Aimimsiata (Cen- 
tral) 
16 Pompoii 
18 Bcafati 
20 Angri 

22 Pagani 

23 Nooera del Pagani 

3 Codola 

25 Nocera Superiore 

28 Cava del Tirreni 

31 Vietri 

34 Salerno 

39 Pontecagnano 

44 Hontecorvino 

46 Battipaglia ... 11 

50 EboU 

62 Persano 

60 Buooino 

62 Contursi 

66 SiffitgnASiA « , . ^£V 
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Miles. StatioDs. Routes. 

84 Baragiano 

92 Fieemo 

94 Tito 

03 Potensa 

OS VagUo 

14 BzlndUt Hontagna 

17 Trivigno 

19 Albano di Lucania 

23 Campomaggiore 

31 Calciano Tncarico 

.36 Grassano Garagnso 

41 Salandra 6rottol« 

49 rerrandina 

58 Fisticci 

66 Bemalda 

70 XETAPONTO . . 28 

76 Oinosa 

87 Chiatona 

.98 Taranto. ... 24 

206 Monteiasi 

209 Grottoglie 

218 FranoaTilla 

222 Oria 

227 Latiano 

232 Xessagne 

242 BKHrsiSI . . 22,26 

Rly. in construction from Salerno N. 
to Mercato S. Severino (Rte. 2) ; pro- 
jected from Contursi N. to Apice (Rte. 
17); conceded 'from Potenza N. to 
Santa Venere (Rte. 19), and from Villa- 
franca S.E. to Lecce (Rte. 26). 

There is only one through-train daily, 
which performs the distance in ISihrs. 
Once a week a somewhat Quicker train 
runs, in connection with me P. and 0. 
Steamer for India. Provisions should 
be carried, as the refreshment rooms 
are poor and few. 

Beyond Portioi the rly. passes through 
deep cuttings to 

Torre del Oreco, a flourishing town 

(25,000), built upon a stream of lava. 

Ko place has suffered more from the 

eruptions of Yesuyius, especially in 

1631, 1737, 1794, and 1861, when it 

was more or less destroyed; but in 

spite of these calamities its inhab. 

appear to be perfectly undisturbed by 

anticipationa ofanj intare catastrophe, 

and their readinesa to rebuild uieir 

houses after each Tzsitation has given 



\ 



rise to the Neapolitan joke, Napolitai 
peccatiy e la Torre It paga. The whoU 
road along the base of YesuviuB, from 
Rosina to Torre dell' Annunziata, bean 
the same evidence of volcanic violesfie; 
but every part of it is as densely popu- 
lated as if it were the safest and most 
eligible site for house-building in the 
neighbourhood. 

Just beyond Torre del Greoo the 
construction of the railway brought to 
light, in 1842, the remains of the Roman 
stotion of Ophrdwn, A few mosaics 
witii a sculptured fawn and panther 
were* tlie omy antiques of any value 
discovered in the ruins. 

Torre del Oreco is the centre of the 
Italian coral industry. The women of 
almost every house are more or less 
engaged in deaning and polishing coral, 
and nearly two-utirds of the adult 
male inhabitants are employed in the 
business, which occupies them through 
the summer on tiie coasts of Corsica, 
Sardinia, Calabria, and Africa. During 
the winter the men live in idleness on 
the simmier's earnings. The price of 
rough coral varies m>m 30s. to £14 
the lb. The light pink coral, however, 
being extremely scarce, and in much 
request, is said to fetch many times its 
weight in gold if there happens to be 
little on hand. The French govern- 
ment has a treaty with the Bey of 
Tunis by which it has obtained a per- 
petual and exclusive privilege of fiahing 
for coral on the Tunisian coast for the 
small annual pavment of £335 — and 
that goverxmient levies the sum of £15 
on every boat under Italian colours, for 
a license to fish on the Tunisian coral 
banks for a single season. From 80 to 
100 vessels of from 12 to 14 tons sail 
from Torre del Greco every siunmer, 
each having crews of ten or twelve men. 
The entire expense of a boat is esti- 
mated at £550 for the season -of seven 
months, and the vessel usually obtains 
from 650 lbs. to 850 lbs. of coraL The 
dredges are formed of bimches of im- 
raveUed hempen rope which are 
weighted, and dragged along the bottom 
oi me «ea. 



To Viia\% ^& V^afi C(mwM oj ^Jse CwuA- 
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dolif which commands a remarkable 
Tiew. It stands on an isolated hill 
covered with a forest of oaks, and rising 
from a dark and broken sur&Lce of black 
laya, to which the yerdant vegetation 
aronnd the convent offers a striking 
contrast* 

Further on we pass Torre Scassataf 
where the geologist may examine a 
branch of uie lava-current of 1631, 
which, where it is quarried for building 
stone, assumes a coliminar structure. 

Torre Annimsiata (23,000), situated 
in an angle of the. bay, has numerous 
flour-milLs and manufactories of ma- 
caroni. } m. W., close to the sea- 
shore, is a mineral spring (90o.Fahr.), 
containing carbonate of iron and mag- 
nesia, wim an excess of carbonic acid 
^. It issues with some violence and 
m considerable volume from beneath a 
mass of lava. 

The line to Eboli and Salerno, which 
we follow, turns off to the 1. away from 
the sea, and soon some low hillocks 
announce our approach to 

Pompeii. Thence traversing a rich 
plain, devoted to cotton and tobacco, 
we reach 

Beafati (10,402), where the line 
crosses the Samo, the Samus of the 
Romans, and the Dracontio of the mid- 
dle ages. This place was the scene of 
two decisive battles, the first in 1132, 
between King Roger and the Gloimts of 
Capua and AUfe an^ the Cardinal Cres- 
cenzio, governor of Benevento, by the 
loss of which the Norman prince was 
compelled to retire fbr a time to Sicily ; 
— ^the second, July 7th, 1460, between 
Ferdinand I. of Aragon, and John 
Duke of Anjou, son of King Ren6, 
supported by the Prince of Taranto and 
Jacopo Piccinino. Ferdinand was de- 
feated, and his family reduced to such 
straits that Queen Isabella walked 
through the streets of Naples with a 
box in her hand to collect contributions 
fbr carrying on the war. There are 
several ctMon manu&ctories at Scafati, 
smd a large cotton-spinning factory to 
^e I of the station. On Ascension 



Day a festival, in great repute among 
the country people, is held at S. Maria 
del Bagno. 

Angri (10^332); also a town fiill of 
cotton factories. The soil of the sur- 
rounding plain is very rich; on it is 
raised a ^at quantity of madder root. 

On this plain, between the Samo and 
the hills of Lettere on the S., the last 
kii^ of the Goths, Teias, was defeated 
by Narses, the general of Justinian, in 
553. The exact scene of this event 
was long known as Fizzo Aguto, a 
name in which the local antiquaries 
recognise the corruption of the words 
ad ccBsos Oothos, 

Still continuing through a beautiful 
country, we reach 

Pagan! (12,492). In the church of /S^ 
Michele^ under a glass case, is the body 
of S. Alfonso dei Liguori, the founder 
of the Order of the Redemptorists, who 
died at Pagan! in 1787, and was canon- 
ised in 1839. 

[From Pagani a mountain road, 
practicable for horses or donkeys, leads 
in 5 or 6 hrs. to Amalfi over Monde 
Chiunzo by the castie, called the Torre 
di ChiunzOf which guards the pass on 
the Nocera side. From this castie, which 
was built by Raimondo Orsini, Prince 
of Salerno, in the reign of Alfonso I., 
our road proceeds through the pictur- 
esque valley of Tramonti, The other 
path, branching off here, goes to Atrani. 
The name Tramonti describes its posi- 
tion amon^mountains, whichare studded 
with 13 villages. In the largest, which 
bears the name of the valley, the church 
of the Minori Osservantij contains the 
tomb of Martino di Maio, Bishop of 
BiscegUe, who came here in 1506 in 
his old age to end his days in the town 
of his birth; and that of Ambrogio 
Romano, Bishop of Minori (1411). On 
the hill near the village is the ruined 
castie of S. Maria la Nova, which af- 
forded a retreat to Ferdinand I. during 
the conspiracy of the Barons. John 
of Procida, cel!BbTOted.Ya.^<&\!M^"«^^ 
the 8i(n\iaQ.Nes^ct^,^^ ^x^-s&fcV&a^ 

I path deacen^Lft vi\sm%\:aft\»>^^^ "^^ ^ 
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torrent wHcli flows through Tramonti 
to Maiorij where it falls into the car- 
riage-road from Vietri (Rte. 8).] 

Kocera (19,389), is divided into 
Nocera Supeiiore andNocera Infeiiore; 
the former stands on a hill, crowned 
by the ancient citadel. It marks the 
site of the ancient Nuceria Alfatema, 
and is called Nocera dV Pagani to dis- 
tinguish it from a second Nocera in 
Calabria, and a third in Umbria. The 
Pagani are supposed to haye been Sara- 
cenic refugees or colonists from Eocca 
d'Entella in Sicily (Rte, 44> Hugo, 
founder of the Order of the Knights 
Templars, and Solimena the painter, 
were natives of the town ; and Paolo 
Giovio, the historian, was created 
bishop of the diocese by Clement YII. 

Tbe Citadel of Nocera commands a 
good view, and has been the scene of 
many memorable events. Sibilla, the 
widow of Manfred, and her son Man- 
fredino, died in its prisons soon after 
the battle of Benevento ; and St. Louis 
of Anjou, the canonised son of their 
conqueror, who preferred the cowl of 
a Franciscan to tbe crown of the Two 
Sicilies, was bom within its walls. 
At the close of the 14th cent, it was 
one of the strongholds of the Angevine 
party during the contest for the throne 
between Louis of Anjou and Charles 
Durazzo. It was occupied by the im- 
petuous Urban YI., who assembled 
there his Cardinals, and assumed a 
power superior to that of the Sovereign, 
on whopi he had himself conferred tne 
crown. Charles Durazzo sent his grand 
Constable, Count Alberico, to besiege 
him ; but the Pope, secure in his retreat, 
contented himself with appearing three 
or four times a-day at the window of 
the castle, with beU and candle in band, 
to pronounce his curse of excommuni- 
cation on the besiegers. It was during 
this siege that the Pope, suspectiog the 
fidelity of the Cardinal Archbiiuiops 
of Taranto, Corfu, and Genoa, and of 
Cardinals di Sangro and Donati, caused 
them to be tortured with most levolt- 



be tied up in sacks and thrown into the 
sea. 

3 m. N.E. is the village of Ifa&r- 
domini, at the foot of a conical hill 
crowned witih the picturesque ruin of a 
mediaeval castle. It takes its name 
from an ancient Monastery of St. Basil; 
it afterwards passed to the Franciscans, 
and is now suppressed. The church 
contains the tomb of Robert of Anjou, 
son of Charles I., and of Beatrix, the 
first wife of that monarch. 

Branch rly. N. to Codola, 

Just before reaching the next Stat 
we pass on the rt. the round *church 
of 8. Maria Maggloxe, originally an 
ancient temple, restored and employed 
as a baptistery in the early ages of 
Christianity. Its arched roof is sup- 
ported by a double row of 28 columns, 
of different orders and lengths, of which 
5 are of oriental alabaster, and the rest 
mostly of ancient marbles. In the 
centre is an octagonal baptismal font. 

Beyond San Clemente the rly. ascends 
a broad valley, diversified by hamlets, 
churches, villus, and ruined castles. 

The numerous round towers scat- 
tered over the hills on the 1. between 
S. Clemente and Cava, having at a dis- 
tance the appearance of colunms, are 
used for catching wild^ pigeons, in a 
manner peculiar to this Strict. At 
every tower are stationed slingers, who 
are warned by criers at the top, called 
gridatori^ of the apmx>ach of the birds ; 
they then sling white stones towards 
those parts of the field where the nets 
are spread ; the birds instantly follow 
the lure, and are taken in great num- 
bers. Tne capture takes place in Octo- 
ber, during the passage of the wood 
pigeons. 

LA CAVA (9600), on the summit- 
level of the line, consists mainly of one 
long street with arcades under the houses 
similar to those of Bologna. The neigh- 
bourhood is much frequented by Nea- 
'po'^\»x\a dsam%\2Ei& vossuocLec and autumn, 



in^ cruelty. After witnessing tiiek _ > ^ .^.x 

BuSeringB he had them shut up m a\ on^ ^e ^ccaaTj «xi3Wvm^ \»«s^sa&^ 

dBtern, and eyentually caused themto\Tkft Ooi^^ o\>\^^\. ^^ Yo.\Kt«*. ^ SJb 
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Benedictine Monastery of La Trinity 
della Cava, IJ hr. S.w. of the town. 
(Carriage there and back, 5 firs. ; 
donkey, 3 frs.) The road (for pedes- 
trians) leaves the town hj the public 
garden behind the principal church, 
ascends between straight waUs to the 
suburb of S. Giuseppe, dips into a 
hollow to the L, and ascends again 
diagonally towards the conspicuous 
chapel of Pietra Santa^ whence there is 
a beautiful view of La Cava and the 
Bay of Salerno. Through an opening 
in the door may be seen the ^'holy 
rock," on which the pope sat in 1816, 
projecting above the pavement. Thence, 
skirting the wood, we come into the 
high road, and, crossing the viaduct, we 
reach in a short time Corpo di Cava. 
Five minutes farther on is the monas- 
tery, embosomed la the wildest scenes 
of wood and mountain, with which the 
style of its architecture is by no means 
in harmony. It was foimded in 1011, 
by Alferius Pappacarboni, a Lombard, 
who became its first abbot. Fee to the 
attendant, 1 fr. A short guide may be 
bought at the entrance, in French or 
Italian. 

The Church contains the tombs of 
S. Alferius, founder of the monastery ; 
of SibiUa, second wife of King Roger, 
and sister of the Duke of Burgundy — 
i^e died at Salerno; and of several 
Antipopes, with whose history the 
monastery has been singularly asso- 
ciated. Theodoric, the antagonist of 
Paschal II. (1110), died here as a 
simple monk. Two handsome cande- 
labra columns stand on the modem 
screen. The organ is one of the best 
in Italy. A passage behind the vestry 
leads to some remains of the ancient 
monastery in the Grothic style,' built 
under the rock, and now used as store- 
rooms. Beneath is a large natural 
cavern in the limestone rock, called the 
Qrotta^ The cloisters are lughly pic- 
turesque, and full of ancient columns. 

The vast Archives contain 40,000 

Sarchme^t rolls, and upwards of 60,000 
[SS. on paper. Many of the Diplomas, 
wbieb amount, with the Papal Bulls, 
to 1600 in number, relate to the early 



and mediaeval history of Italy. In this 
respect, Cava is a mine of national 
history during at least four centuries, 
and ihe Catalogue of its treasures com- 
prises eight volumes. The collection 
commences with a diploma of 840, in 
which Radelchi, Prince of Beneventum, 
assigns to the Abbot of Santa Sofia 
some property which had been forfeited 
to him by a rebel. Two are diplomas 
of the Guaimars, princes of Salerno, 
with their effigies still perfect on the 
seals ; they date from the 9th and 11th 
centuries. Another, dated 1120, with 
a golden seal, is a diploma of King 
Koger of Sicily, granting to this monas- 
tery several lands in the island of 
Sicily, with some Saracenic and Chris- 
tian slaves. A third of Baldwin YI., 
King of Jerusalem, granting the free- 
dom of navigation to the ships of the 
monastery. The Papal BuUs date from 
the year 500, and include several which 
are inedited. The judicial documents 
afford a very curious insight into the 
domestic and social habits of the mid- 
dle ages, particularly those of the Lom- 
bard period. Among them may be 
mentioned the celebrated example of 
the morgengdbe of 792, or the deed of 
gift by wMch a husband assigned a 
part of his property to his wife on 
the morning after marriage ; a curious 
deed of 844, by which the seducer, who 
was unable to pay the fine imposed on 
him, is handed over to the damsel as 
security for the payment; and the 
deed of conveyance by the stick (per 
fustum). In addition to these the 
family, municipal, and ecclesiastical 
registers, and other documents of a 
local character, are of inestimable value 
as illustrating the civic history and 
topography of the kingdom, Giannone 
and other writers availed themselves 
largely of these materials, and Filan- 

S'eri composed within the monastery 
s well-]mown work on the Science of 
Legislation. 






The Lilirary was formerly rich in 
rare and curious MSS., but many were 
destroyed moxQ tlbkJbSL^^sKoteKc^ ^s^\s^ 
the im oi^w\. QlV5Djakxae8La^«?wsM©sa% 
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from the 7tli to the 14th cent. The 
Codex Legum Longobardorumy dated 
1004, contains a more complete digest 
of Lombard law than any oQier in^ex- 
istenoe. The illuminated Bibles are 
of great beauty, and a Collection of 
Prayers is enriched with exquisite 
miniatures attributed to Ihi Angelico 
da Fieaole. Another treasure is the 
MS. Latin Vulgateywhiob. every bibli- 
cal scholar will regard with attentive 
interest. It is a quarto MS. of the Old 
and New Testaments, of the text of 
St. Jerome, after the reading of Ida- 
cius Clams (Vigilius), who was Bishop 
of Thapsus at the end of the 5th cent. 
It is beautifully written on vellum, 
in small cursive character, with three 
columns in a page and no divisions be- 
tween the words, except an occasional 
full point at the end of the sentences. 
At the suggestion of Cardinal Mai, who 
considered it as old as the 7th cent, at 
the latest, Leo XII. ordered an exact 
transcript to be made of it for the Va- 
tican LibraiT. The early printed books 
amount to about 600. Among tiiem is 
Gerson De Passionibue Animi^ Mentz, 
1467 ; the Bibiia Latina of Hailbrun, 
Venice, 1476; the Editio princeps of 
Eusebius's ffistoria, printed in Gothic 
type about 1470, of Politian's transla- 
tion of Herodian's Historiarvm^ Bome, 
1493 ; of Thomas k Kempis* De Imi- 
tatione Christie printed by Ghmther 
Zainer; and the foUo Juvenal of De 
Bubeis, 1475. Tasso resided occasion- 
ally in the monastery, and refers to it 
in his Gerusalemme Gonquistatay III. 4. 



From the monastery a mule-track, 
commanding magnificent views, leads 
S.W. up to the head of the ravine, 
crosses a ool near the summit of Capo 
drOrsOy and descends by 8, Maria delC 
Awocaia to MaioH in 8 hrs., afford- 
ing a fine pedestrian route to Amalfi. 
Monte Finestra, to the N. of the ravine, 
may be ascended in 3 hrs. From Cava, 
the Castello (1520 ft), on the opposite 
side of the main valley, may be reached 
in 40 min. ; but the finest view is from 
the oonspiououB hill of 8, Liheratore to 
the 8,, fcom the shoulder of wVnK^ 



which overlooks the sea, is a deserted 
hermitage. 

Salvator Bosa is said to have redded 
at Cava, and to have embodied many 
of the scenes around in his best pio 
tures. 

Leaving Cava, we descend the vaUej 
through exceedingly fine scenery pass- 
ing a ruined aqueduct on the rt Several 
deep cuttings and lofty bridges cany 
the rly. to 

Vietri (8441), the nearest point to 
Amalfi. (Carriage with one horse, 5 fr.) 
The town is situated at the extremity 
of the valley, on the Gulf of Salerno. 
The road to Salerno descends to the 
coast, while the rly. eoes through, tun- 
nels and down steep declines. 

Salerno is described in Bte. 8. 

On leaving the Stat., which, lies at 
tiie E. extremity of the town, the rly. 
skirts the shore, affording lovely views 
of the extensive bay, and iJien turns 
inland across the plson, passing several 
picturesque villages on heights to the 
1. A number of small streams are 
crossed before reaching 

BattlpagHa, a village on the Tua- 
ciano. 2 hrs. N. stands Olevano (2710), 
one of the most picturesque yillageB on 
this side of the Apennines, 



Sboli (8947), situated at a oonsidei^ 
able elevation above the plain. Hi^e 
town commands a fine view over the 
sea, the magnificent forest of Persano, 
tile slopes of Monte Albumo, and the 
valley of the Silarus. There is a curioufl 
painting of the Crucifixion, by JRoberio 
di OderisiOy in the church of S. F^^an- 
cesco. 

Beyond Eboli the rly. ascends the 
valley of the Sele, and leaves on the 
rt. Fostiglione (2991), situated on the 
N. side of Monte Albumo (Bte. 29). 

The country becomes extremely pic* 
turesque, passing through a successiaii 
of tiumels and narrow gorges, with 
villages and casties on many of the 

m.0, \ f«fe Tn.o«^ \asms:^V«HaD^.^^iSia?^^^y^^ 
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ascends a saooession of short yalleys^ 
to gain a higher leyel, passes near 

Fieemo (4493), almost leyelled to the 
ground by the earthquake of 1857, and 
reaches the summit of the ridge at 

Tito (5000), which stands on the rt., 
commanding an extensiye yiew, 

Potensa (18,513), the chief town of 
the proyince of Basilicata and the see 
of a bishop, is situated on the crest of 
. a, hill snrroimded by the great chain 
of the Apennines. The BasentOj which 
has its source in the mountains near 
Vignoh, 4 m. distant, flows beneath 
tiie city. Potenza, in the middle ages, 
was a place of considerable importance ; 
it was destroyed by Frederick II., and 
by Charles of Anjou in reyenge for its 
allegiance to Conradin. The ancient 
Fotentia was in a plain below the 
modem town, at a place called Murata, 
Potenza suffered yery seyerely from 
the earthquake of Dec. 16, 1857. 

From Potenza there is a hilly road 
(37 m.) to Melfl through (11 m.) Avig- 
Uano (15,982), and Atelkt (Bte. 34). 

Another road of 20 m. leads through 
Pietragc^la. (5S52) to Aoerenia (3836), 
placed on a lofly lull, an archiepiscopal 

• see jointly with Matera. It occupies 
the site and retains the name of AiAer' 
ontia, mentioned by Horace as built 
like a nest (celssB nidum AcheronticB), 
It was occupied by Totila, and made a 
stronghold of the Goths in the wars 
against the Greeks. The crypt of 
the cathedral contains some antique 
columns. From Acerenza a rough 
road of 18 m. leads to Spinazzola, and 
one of 15 m., through Forenza (7342), 
to Venosa, 

The scenery now becomes highly 
attractiye. The yaUey of the Basento 
is descended to Vaglio, the yillage lying 

. at some distance on the 1. Beyond 
Albaao the rly. crosses theOamastra, 
and runs between grand mountain 
ridges to Campomaggiore. Further on 
is Tricaxioo (7000^. the see of a bishop, 
Snelj- pTaeed on toe J. ftUandra, to 

the rt^ eituated on the Salandrella, h a a 



an ancient castle. The Basento is after- 
wards crossed to B^nalda (7000), and 
the train soon reaches 

Xetaponto, formerly named after its 
castle of Torremare, a square- tower of 
the middle ages. In the plain 3 m. N.E. 
of the modem Stat, stood 

Mbtapontum, one of the most power- 
Ail colonies of Magna Grsecia, founded, 
according to Strabo, by a body of those 
Pylians who had followed Nestor to 
Troy, or, according to Justin, by ^peos, 
the builder of the Trojan horse. It 
subsequently receiyed an Achaean co- 
lony from Sybaris and Crotona. 

When Alexander, King of Epirus, 
crossed oyer into Italy B.C. 332, the 
Metapontines joined him, and after his 
defeat and death at Pandosia b.c. 326, 
his bones were sent to Metapontum, 
whence they were oonyeyed to Epirus. 
After the battle of Cannse, Metapontum 
declared in fayour of Hannibal, but 
when the battle of the Metaurus, b.c. 
207, compelled him to withdraw his 
forces from this part of Italy, he re- 
moyed all the inhabitants from Meta- 
pontum to saye them from the yen- 
geance of Bome. Metapontum neyer 
recoyered from this blow, and in the 
time of Pausanias it was a heap of 
ruins. The house of Pythagoras, who 
died here b.c. 497, is recorded to haye 
been conyerted at his death into a 
temple of Ceres. The remains now 
existing are those of a * Borio temple 
on a sh^t eleyation near the rt. hmk 
of the Bradano, known by the local 
name of Tavola cfe' Paiadiniy of which 
15 fluted columns, with their architraye, 
are standing ; there are some ruins of 
another temple below the leyel of the 
ground at La Chiesa di Sansone, 2 m. 
mrther S., near the farm buildings of 
the Masseria, The small salt-water 
lagoon, 1 m. from it, was probably ike 
ancient port of Metapontum. A sma^ 
collection of architectural fragments 
found among the ruins may be seen in 
a house close to the Stat. Horse aQd 
Man to the Temples, 3 frs. 

The txQiQ. TLCs^ ^i:^«a^ 'Qaa'^Ta^asia^ 
the and.€n\. Brada»vui^'^\flLOa.^^'«s^^^'^'!!» 
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Taientnm and Hetepontum, as it does 
now of the piovinoei of Teira d'Olisnto 
and Badlicata. Kne-wooda are tra- 
Tersed to Oiiwra. The town. (6950), 
the andeat Omutiian, etandt on a hill, 
Tm. W. 

The riy. now akiits the ahoie, through 
a Bandbimk covered vith junipere and 
tamarindB, and bordered oe the rt. by 
undulating grouods clothed with dwarf 
pine foreats. Crossing the Lalo, the 
train reaches ■"-■ ' ■ ■ " 



gthect 






tAKUITO t (30,000), finely situated 
on an isthmus sepaiatiiig the Gulf, to 
which it g^vcs its name, from the Mare 
Piecolo, which formed the harbour of 
the ancient city. Tareatum waa a con- 
siderable town when the Spartan Par- 
thenii arrived here upwards of 700 
years B.C. ; snd its subsequent richee 
and luxury are celebrated by the Boman 
poets and historians. Horace records 
itf Spartan origin : — 

Tendeu Tuulnnca Id ignia. 



Tarentum &r soipaased all the other 
cities of Uagoa Grsda in splendour 
and importance ; the first ajtists of 
Greece were employed to decorate the 
city with their woss, snd its fine har- 
bour secured to it an oitensive com- 
merce. During ita independence it had 
at command an army of S0,000 foot 
and 5000 horae. The wool of the sheep 
vhich grazed on the banks of the Gahe- 
sui was more esteemed fbr ita fineness 
than that of Apulia, end the red-purple 
dye obtained irom the murei was cele- 
bratedamong all the nations of antiquity. 
It was famous for the wines produced 
by the vineyarda of Aulon, for its sweet 
fi^ and its fine white salt. But its 
riohes and luxury soon enervated the 
citiiens. The ten years' war which it 
toaintained in conjunction with Fyrrims 
against Borne ended in the loss of its 
independence, and in the time of Horace 
it had already become degraded by the 
epithet of ini)ellt. 

Tareotuia waa one of the chosen 
teats of the Pjthagoreta pMlosoplq, 

/ Mranta Im ocranted on the first sjUobU. 



tmd the rcaidenca of its fbunda. The 
patronage of the celebrated matlte- 
matician Archytas, who presided, ai 

ttraiegot, over the cooncils of the re- 
public during its greatest prosperity, 
ftfibrded an asylum to Pythagoras si^ 
liis followers. Plato, attoact^ by the 
fame of the schools ol Tarentum, oame 
from Athens to visit them, and wts 
entertained by Archytas as his gueat 

'When Tarentom was retaken by Fa- 
bius Maximua, b.c, 209. in the Second 
funic War, it was treated with severi^ 
for having surrendered to HannibsL 
tfany of its inhabitants were massacred, 
uid the rest, to the number of 30,000, 
gold as slaves ; most of its elatnea, 
paintings, and other works of art were 
removed to Borne ; and the pre&rence 
gliven to Brundusium, as a port, finally 
uompleted its ruin. 

Uodem Taranto oocupiea the fdto of 
the ancient citadel, whose Soman gairi- 
iton withstood successfully tbe attacks 
i>f Hannibal, but it retains scarcely any 
traces of its former opulence. Tba 
populatioQ is crowded in lofty houses, 
built so close to each other that the 
streets are as dark and narrow as those 
of an oriental town ; but the Sbads 
Vittorio Emanuele, running along the 
shore, afibrds a handsome prommisde 
and commands a fine view. The rocky 
isthmus on which the city stands was 
out through by Ferdinand I, of An- 
j to secure it fromtheattackaof the 
:ks, so that it is in &ct an ialand. 
A awing bridge of T archea thrown 
over this channel, fbr the purpose of 
uniting tiie city with the opposite side 
af the mainland, gives access to the 
inner harbour or JUan Piccolo, and 
admits the passage of the largest ships 
of war. The high square tower at the 
fbot of the bridge was erected in 1404 
by Baimondello Ondni, first husband of 
Marie d'fir^hien, the third qufien of 
TtJTg Ladislaus. 

lie Oastle and fortifioationB were 
built by Charles T. Ihey eonunand 
both seas. Towards the Mare Onnde, 
the caatie is Banked by i 
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Irelatid, the first bishop of Taranto 
(a.d. 166). His chapel is inlaid with 
fine marbles. The altar and reliquary 
are very rich ; the bust of the saint, of 
life-size, is in silver. In the sacristy 
several relics of the Irish saint are 
shown ; among these are his ring and 
cross covered with precious stones. 
Some ancient columns yet remain, 
with richly carved capitals, thoroughly 
Byzantine in style, and bearing the 
Imperial eagle. 

The Hare Fieoolo is 12 m. in cir- 
cumference; great numbers of coins 
gems, gold and silver ornaments, and 
earthen vases have been found upon 
its banks. It abounds with many va- 
rieties of shell-fish. The oyster-fishery 
begins on St. Andrew's day and ends at 
Easter; the mussel-fishery extends from 
Easter to Christmas. Among the shells 
may be mentioned the argonauta, 
several varieties of murex, the Modiola 
lithophaga, the Mytilus edulis, and 
especially the Pinna nobilis, well 
known for its silky tuft, or byssus, called 
the lana pesce, which is manufactiured 
into gloves and stockings, and of which 
the ancients are supposed to have made 
the light gauze Aresses worn by the 
dancing-girls, as represented in paint- 
ings at Pompeii. The low cUffs which 
bound its shores near the town are 
formed almost entirely of disintegrated 
shells, from which the purple dye so 
highly prized by the Romans is sup- 
posed to have been prepared. Further 
on, is *8. Lucia, a pretty villa, once the 
property of the late Archbishop Cape- 
celatro (1816), and afterwards of General 
Pepe . A short distance from the opposite 
shore are two freshwater springs, rising 
in considerable volume and strength 
from the middle of the sea, forming 
large circles on the surface, and suffi- 
ciently powerful to prevent the approach 
of small boats. 

From Santa Lucia is obtained the 
best general view of ^e New Arsenal, 
destined to be one of the largest and 
most important in Italy. It comprises 
shipbuilding yards, docKs, fortifications, 
&c., and has already caused the crea- 
tion of a large and populous modem. 
quarter, 8.E. of the ancient citv. 
[S. Italy. 2 



In the Piazza is a small local 
Masenm, containing Italo-Greek vases, 
bronzes, pottery, statuettes, and various 
objects in glass and ivory. 

The unimportant theatre, encum- 
bered with rubbish, is enclosed within 
the garden of the Theresian convent. 

The aqueduct outside the Porta di 
Napoli on the N. is a remarkable work, 
attributed to the Emp. Nicephorus I. 
in A.D. 803. During the greater part 
of its length (9 m.) the water is carried 
through a subterranean channel, whose 
course is marked by spiracoli, or air- 
holes. For the last 3 m. it is brought 
into the city upon arches. Two broken 
columns of a very ancient Doric Temple 
may be seen in the court of the little 
church of La Trinita, at the extreme S. 
end of the Strada Maggiore. 

Opposite Taranto are two small low 
islands, 8. Pietro, 4 m., and 8. Paolo, 
2 m. in circumference. The monastery 
of S. Pietro was endowed with various 
privileges by Bohemond, and his wife 
Constance, daughter of Philip I. King 
of France, in 1118 and 1119. The 
island of S. Paolo was fortified by the 
Chev. de Laclos, the author of the 
* Liaisons Dangereiises,* ^who is buried 
within the fortress. The Capo di San 
Vito, which forms the S. extremity of 
the bay, commands a fine view of the 
town and gulf, and of the distant shores 
and mountains of Basilicata and Cala- 
bria. It is covered with wild caper- 
plants and asphodels, and has a watch- 
tower, erected in the middle ages as a 
defence against the Barbary pirates. 

The title of Prince of Taranto, which 
was first conferred upon Bohemond by 
his father Eobert Guiscard, was trans- 
ferred by Charles II. of Anjou to his 
son Philip. His three sons dying with- 
out male issue, the honour, with that of 
Emperor of Constantinople, was carried 
into the Del Balzo family by his daugh- 
ter. The title of Duke of Taranto was 
conferred by Napoleon I. on Marshal 
Macdonald of ScottlcS;^ cistv^. 

T\ie ive\^\iwa\\.Wi^ ^^ "X-^ssssXa Sa. 
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of its fruits. The date-palm produces 
fruit, but it ripens impeif cctly. 

The district between Taranto, Brin- 
disi, and Otranto is the country of the 
spider to which it gives name, the ta- 
rcmtukif whose bite is the reputed cause 
of that peculiar melancholy madness 
which can only be cured by music and 
dancing. A belief in this superstition 
was the origin of the Tarantella, or 
national dance of Southern Italy. The 
tarantula is often seen in the neighbour- 
hood of every town of the district. 

Steamers call once a week at Taranto 
on their coasting voyage between 
Naples to Ancona. 16 m. N. is 

Kartina (18,100), a thriving and 
conspicuous hill town containing a 
large palace of its former Dukes. A 
rough road, passing through a suc- 
cession of vineyards, orchards, and 
orange-groves dotted with the Casinos 
of the modem Tarantins, leads to (8 m. 
S.E.) *Leponuio (1519), a mile beyond 
which is the fine old castle of Pulsano. 
2 m. S. of Leporano, on a very pretty 
low headland, abounding in springs and 
clothed with rich vegetation, is the 
Torre di Saturo, near which are remains 
of mosaic pavements and of bricks, and 
a subterranean passage, supposed to 
mark the site of Saturum: — (Vroo. 
Geor. II. 195.) 

On the shore close by is a retired 
nook, called Luogovivo, remarkable for 
the excellence of its wines. 

On leaving Taranto, the rly. skirts 
the N. shore of the Mare Piccolo, and 
continues nearly due E. td OrottagUe 
(9000), so called from the numerous 
grottoes in its neighbourhood, in some 
of which have been discovered pre- 
historic remains. 10 m. S. is JRooca 
Forznta (1013), the birthplace of 
Giorgio Bastu, a general of the imperial 
army in Hungary in the 16th cent., 
whose works on military tactics were 
long regarded as text-books. 

From Franeavilla (19,052), a road 
mna 8, to 

MaadnriA (9000^, an ancient city, 



with several good buildings. } liii 
from the town, at a point called Scegno, 
close to the old walls, is the well, 
described so accurately by Pliny: In 
Salentmo juxta oppidum Mandarium 
Locus ad marginea plenus, tieque ex- 
haustis aquis minuittw, neque infmo 
augetur. The waters are said to pre- 
serve a constant level, and never to 
increase or decrease, however much 
may be taken from them. The well is 
situated in a large circular cavern in 
the tertiary rock, which abounds in 
marine shells. There are extensive 
remains of its ancient walls built of 
large rectangular blocks in regular 
courses, without cement. They formed 
a double circuit with a way between 
them and a ditch on the outside. In 
some places they are 15 ft. high. 
Numerous tombs have been found in 
different places about; and an extensive 
necropolis was discovered in 1829 dose 
to the modem toMm on the rt of the 
road to Lecce. The principal church is 
ancient, with a richly ornamented 
Campanile and a rose-window in the 
W. front. In the Campanile have been 
inserted two fine heads, belonging 
evidently to old monuments. In the 
little chapel of the Madonna deUa Pieta 
there is a descent to a large subter- 
ranean passage, said to have led 2 m. 
outside the town. On the road to the 
convent of the Capuchins is the small 
chapel of 8. Pietro Memdurino, from 
which there is a descent to a smaller 
chapel about .40 ft. imder ground, the 
walls of which are covered wi& paint- 
ings much injured by damp and neglect. 
They are of' a style not earlier than 
the i6th cent., but their subjects, saints 
of the primitive Eastern Church, show 
that they must have been painted at a 
very early period, and subsequentlj 
restored. The rly. proceeds to 

Oria (7085), an episcopal city occupy- 
ing the site of ffyria, on the Via Appia, 
It is situated on a hill commanding a 
most eictensive view from the Adriatic 
to the Ionian Sea ; and is surmoimted 
by the picturesque towers of a mediseval 
ca%\Xc,\A»V\.V5 ^'6TSflss^."!ST^dsaack IL 
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l^testant moyement in tho 16th cent., 
had to leave the countiy, and snbse* 
quently to the Borromeo family. 
Numerotis coins bearing the name Orra 
and inscriptions in the Mesaapian 
dialect hare been found near the town, 
and are preserved in the Bihlioteca 
Nazionale, The rly. now runs N.E. 
as far as Brindisi. 



ROUTE 26. 

GALLIFOLI TO BRINDISI, BY ZOLLINO 
AND LECCE. — ZOLLINO TO OTRANTO. 

Miles. Stations. Routes. 

CkOUpoU 
4 Aledo 
6 BanHieola 
11 Kardd 
18 Galatodie 
18 Galatiiia 
20 Boleto 
22 ZdUiULO 

8 CorigUano 
6 Kaglie 

10 Bagiiolo 

18 Otranto 
26 Galngnano 
80 8. Cesario di Lecce 
88 Leeoe 
86 Snrbo 
40 TrepnBd 
48 SqniniaxLo 
47 8. Pietro Vernotioo 
62 Tntnrano 
68 BBIHDISI . . 22,25 

lUy. conceded from Lecce N.W.W. 
to Francavilla (Rte 25). 

Oallipdli (11,000), the Urbs Grata 
Callipoii8Qi(JAe\si, and the Anxa of Pliny, 
founded by Ihe Lacedasmonian Lcudp- 
pus, with the assistance of the Taren- 
tiDOB, ia beantiltiUy situated on an 



\ 



insulated rock in the Sca^ connected by 
a stone bridge of 12 arches with tho 
mainland. It has a good port, and is 
the principal depot of the oil of the 
province, which is collected here for 
exportation, to the amount of 7000 tons 
annually. The oil^tanks are excavated 
in the limestone-rock. Nearly all the 
resident merchants are connected with 
houses in Naples, who purchase tilie oil 
from the landed proprietors. Near the 
bridge is a fountain decorated with 
antique reliefs. The Castle was built 
by Charles I. of Anjou, and restored 
by Ferdinand I. The cathedral is a 
handsome building, erected in the 
early part of the 17th cent., and con- 
tains some pictures of merit by native 
artists. 

Steamer once a week to Brindisi and 
Taranto. 

Near Gallipoli is the village of Pic- 
ciotti, picturesquely situated on a hill. 
The date-palm grows luxuriantly in 
the gardens of the villas in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

31 m. S.E. is the promontory of 
Letica or Finisterra (see below). 

Kard^ (10,220), the ancient Nere- 
turn, a city of the Sallentini, is a 
well-built and industrious town, sur- 
rounded by a richly- cultivated coimtry, 
aboxmding in olive-trees and in planta- 
tions of cotton and tobacco. It is the 
see of a bishopric in conjunction with 
Gallipoli. The cathedral, of tho 15th 
cent., formerly a Benedictine church, 
was coxnpletely modernised in the last 
cent. Here are some paintings by 
Luca Oiordnno SoHmena. The episco- 
pal palace contains a library, in which 
are some old MSS. illustrating the 
mediaeval history of the province. The 
small circular chapel near the gate of 
the town is an interesting building. 

Oalatone (5559) was the birthplace, 
in 1444, of Antonio de Ferrariis, better 
known as Galatcus^ physician to Fer- 
dinand II. of Aragon, and author of 
the work, De Situ lapigias. 
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Italy. The Monastery of S. Cathe- 
rine, formerly Franciscan, was built in 
the 14th cent by Raimondo Orsini del 
Balzo, prince of Taranto, on his return 
irom. the Holy Land. The church 
contains many tombs of the Del Balzo 
fEimily, and is completely covered with 
frescoes, of the early part of the 
Ibih. cent., important in the history 
of painting in Southern Italy. The 
apse, which is polygonal, has lancet 
windows and buttresses of a later 
date. 

ZoUino. Hence a branch rly. runs 
S.E. to Maglie (5800), and then turns 
E. to 



OTSAirrO (2092), situated in the 
centre of a small bay. It was the 
Greek Hydras^ and the Roman ffydrun- 
turn. Though still the residence of 
an archbishop, Otranto has dwindled 
down from its ancient prosperity into 
a fishing village, chiefly in consequence 
of the malaria. It was long the great 
port of communication between Rome 
and Greece, and was the last possession 
in Italy of the Emperors of Constan- 
tinople, in whose hands it remained 
until the 11th cent., when it was 
the scene of the embarkation of the 
Normans under Robert Guiscard and 
Bohemond for the siege of Durazzo. 
Its Castle, rendered familiar to the 
English by the romance of Horace 
"WsJpole, was built by Alfonso of 
Aragon, and its massive walls, with 
the two large circular towers, added by 
Charles V., constitute almost the only 
picturesque object in the city. The 
landing of the Turkish army under 
Achmet Pacha, grand vizier of Mahomet 
II., took place here on July 28, 1480. 
Otranto had then more than 20,000 
Inhab. ; 12.000 were massacred, and 
the rich who could pay a ransom, and 
the young who coidd be sold, were 
reduced to slavery. The priests were 
the principal objects of Turkish vio- 
lence, and the churches were exposed 
to every kind of profanation. Sixtus 
rV. is accused of having plotted with 
the Venetiana to bring about this 
invasion. But Hie Duke of Calabria, 
afterwards Alfonso II., marched to fhc 



relief of Otranto with an iuniiy collected 
from various states of £urepe, and after 
some reverses, suoceeded in forcing the 
Turkish commabder to capitulate, Aug. 
18, 1481 ; an event probably hastendl 
by the death of Mahomet II. The op- 
posite coast of Albania is visible from 
the ramparts in fine "Weather. 

The Cathedral contains several co- 
lumns taken from the ruins of a Tem- 
ple of Minerva, in a suburb S. of the 
city, now called S. Nicola. The ♦floor 
is an ancient mosaic (1165), with gro- 
tesque figures of men, animals, and 
trees. It suffered greatly from the 
trampling of the horses of the Turkish 
cavalry, who occupied the church as a 
stable. Old Testament scenes occur, 
together with the Signs of the Zodiac 
and other subjects; and one of the 
figures towards the E. end bears the 
title of Arturus Bex, The bones o( 
various citizens slain in the contest 
with the Turks are preserved in a chapel 
at the end of the S. aisle. The *crypt 
has 40 ancient columns with vaii^ 
capitals, besides 20 partly buried in the 
walls. At a little distance from the 
city are the ruins of the Torre del Serpej 
erected by the Venetians as a light- 
house for the port. Before reaching it 
we pass the Franciscan convent of S. 
Nicola (see above), or Hill of the 
Martyrs, supposed to occupy the site of 
the Turkish massacre. 

Two lines of submarine telegraph 
connect Otranto with the East ; one to 
Vallona, the other to CorRi ; much of 
the telegraphic correspondence of Eng- 
land with ihe East passes through the 
office at Otranto. The harbour is 
frequented only by a few feluccas from 
the Albanian coast, and fishing-boats. 

A road leads S. along the coast to 

12 m. Castro, prettily situated on a 
rocky eminence near the sea, and 
supposed to be the ancient Castrum 
MineroKy which derived its name fixjm 
a temple of Minerva mentioned by 
Strabo and Virgil. Here .£neas fint 
approached the Italian shore. — (Virg. 
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lishment of Santa Cesarea. The road 
then proceeds inland by (19 m.) 
Tricase (4520), and (22 m.}, Alessano 
(2872), founded in the llth cent, by 
me £mp. Alexius Comnenus, to 

31 m. Santa Maria di Lenea, or eft 
Finisterraj the [apygium^ or SalerUinum 
Promontorium : the extareme point of 
the heel of Italy is the Punta Ristola^ 
at the opposite side of its small bay. 
S. Maria marks the site of ancient 
Zeucoj celebrated for the spring of 
fetid water said to have arisen from 
the wounds of the giants expelled by 
Hercules from the Phlegrsen plains. 
The view from the promontory in fine 
weather extends to the Acroceraunian 
mountains in Albania. Excellent tO' 
bacco, cotton, flax, and olives are pro- 
duced in the highly cultivated soil on 
every part of the cape. 

Hence a road runs N.W. along the 
coast to (31 m.) Gallipoli. It passes 
by Presicce (2760), Ugento (2944), the 
ancient Uxentum, an episcopal town, 
and Taviano (3872). 4 m. N.E. of the 
latter place is the village of Matmo 
(3493), supposed by some antiquaries 
to preserve the name of the Littus Ma- 
tinumj which would accordingly have 
been on the shore, 5 m. from the 
modem village. 

From ZoUino the rly. continues 
N.W. to 

Oalugnano, passing on the 1. Cali- 
mera (2472), a colony of Albanians, 
supposed to have settled here in the 
9th cent. "We then reach 

LSOOE (23,247), the capital of the 
province and ike see of a bishop, entered 
on the Naples side by a handsome gate- 
way. It is by far the best-built and 
most civilized looking town in this 
part of Italy, and contains many large 
buildings, among which the Prefettnra 
is most conspicuous. It was originally 
a vast convent of the Cruciferi, whose 
adjacent ohnroh is a fine specimen of 
the florid style of the 17th cent, and 
has an admirable wooden roof. In the 
Prefettura ia a small JffnBeiini of Vases 
^om^ Canosa, terracotta lamps, Mesaa- 
pian insQriptiona, aacf. opins, Her? alfto 



is a large 15th-cent. painting of the 
Madonna and saints under arches, be- 
traying Venetian influence, from a 
Benedictine convent in the town. The 
Cathedral, dedicated to S. Orontius, first 
bishop of the see, has a wooden roof 
carved and gilt The building dates 
from the 12th cent., but was modernized 
in 1(560. Frederick of Aragon and his 
queen Isabella are said to have been 
crowned within its walls in 1497 by 
Cardinal Borgia. In the public square 
is a marble column brought from Brin- 
disi, where the pedestal from which it 
fell in 1528 still remains : on the top is 
a statue of St. Orontius. In the Cam- 
posanto outside the Porta di Napoli is 
the ^church of SS. Kiooola e Gataldo, 
built by Tancred, Count of Lecce, in 
1180. Its beautiful portal is intact, 
and the church deserves especial notice 
for its interesting and unusual archi- 
tecture both withm and without. Lecco 
was the birthplace of Scipione Am- 
mirato, the historian of the 16 th cent 
King Tancred bore the title of Count 
of Lecce. The town occupies the site 
of LupitBf a city of the Salentians, 
which is said to have been founded by 
King Malennius, and of which large 
remains were traceable as late as the 
15th cent. A Messapian inscription 
and many tombs containing vases have 
been found on the spot. 

At Hugge, 1 m. from Lecce, some 
topographers place Kudise, the birth- 
place of Ennius (B.C. 239-168), the 
father of Latin poetry (Ovid, De Art, 
Am, III. 409 ; SiL. Ital. xii. 393). . 

A good road leads W. to (8 m.) 

Castello di S. Cataldo on the Adri- 
atic, where is a favourite promenade. 
The Castello consists merely in the 
ruins of a small port and a coast-guard 
station. 

The rly, continues N.W, to Brill- 
disi. 
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Boute 27. — Sicignano to CasaUmono. 



ROUTE 27. 

SICIGNANO TO CASALBUONO. 
Miles. Stations. Bontes. 

Sicignano ... 25 

6 Oaldo 

8 Fetina 

11 Anletta 

17 Folia 

22 Atena 

26 Sala Conidlina 

29 Sassano Teggiano 

82 Fadnla 

86 Hontesano 

42 Casalbnono 

Ely. in construction from Caaalbuono 
to Lagonogro ; conceded thence to the 
coast at Castrocucco (Rte. 11) ; and 
projected from Lagonegro S.E. to Spez- 
zano (Rte. 29). 

Sicig^no is finely situated at the N. 
base of Monte Postiglione, or Albiirno. 
This mountain, the AUmmus of Virgil, 
which forms the most striking object in 
the landscape from Fsestum, separates 
the open plain between Lo Scorzo and 
Auletta from the sea. The scenery of 
its dark forests and deep ravines is 
magnificent. Its lower slopes are 
domed with extensive woods of oak 
and beech, interspersed with ilex (Vibg. 
Oeorg, iii. 146). The rly. descends 
into the valley of the Tanagro, called 
also Negro, the ancient Tanager, which 
rushes along its rocky bed, forming 
small cataracts in its course. The river 
is crossed before reaching 



Anletta (2997), placed on an eleva- 
tion above the Negro, amidst olive-trees 
and vineyards. It was formerly strong- 
ly fortified, and withstood a siege by 
Cbarles V. from the 4th to the 24tli of 
*7u/j) 1535. Here the travellex may 
Titnesa the Brat distressing effects oi 
e earthquake of 1857, tbe chwoU wv^ 



most of the houses in the place having 
been ruined. 

A short distance beyond Auletta is 
Pertosoj also half ruined by tke late 
earUiqukke. Below this place is a 
large cavern dedicated to San Michele, 
from which the Negro rushes into the 
ravine, after a subterranean course of 
2 m. from Xfl Polla. Beyond Pertosa 
the carriage road crosses a fine bridge 
of 7 arches, called Fonte di Campestrino, 
spanning a ravine of immense depth, 
through which flows one of the branches 
of the Negro. The rly. ascends steeply 
to its summit-level, from which there 
is a fine view of the subjacent valley to 
the S., and descends into the Vol di 
DianOy leaving on the rt., beautifrilly 
situated at the entrance of the valley. 

Folia (5706), which was nearly des- 
troyed by the earthquake of Dec. 1857. 
At the base of the hill on which the 
town is built, the Galore, which here 
assumes the character of a considerable 
stream, suddenly disappears, and pur- 
sues its subterranean course as far as 
Pertosa. Polla is the ancient Forum 
Fopilii. 

The Val di Diano is locally celebrated 
for its beauty and fertility. It is 20 m. 
long and 4 broad. The Negro, here 
called the Galore, flows through it, and 
tends, with the number of artiflcial 
pools formed by the natives for the 
purpose of steeping their flax, to pro- 
duce the malaria with w;hidi many 
parts of the valley are afflicted. On 
the hills on either side are numerous 
villages. The rly. continues to ascend 
the valley, leaving upon an eminence 
on the 1. Atena (2841), the ancient 
Atina, a city of Lucania : there are still 
extensive remains of its walls and 
towers, and of an amphitheatre. The 
earthquake of 1857 nearly levelled this 
town to the ground. 

Sala (7732) is supposed to stand near 
the site of Marciliana, a station on the 
Via Popilia in Lucania. It is beauti- 
fully situated on the 1. side of the 
"vaJflLey. "^^^.TiW o^^oaite^ occupying 

Iflafe -mex, "v\tvj&L\a ctw»R^\P3 ^'^.jcsc&siSk 
"bTvQi^e, ^^SX^ed^ ?<mte d^ S\\\<5.^\a T>vs!W^ 
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Teggiano (7018), the Tegianum of the 
Lucani, which gives its name to the 
valley. 3 m. farther the road leaves 
on the 1. Fadula (8662), the ancient 
Consilinumj the site of which is sup- 
posed to he marked hy some ruins on 
the hill ahove the town. Below it are 
the ruins of the once famous Carthusian 
monastery La Ceriosa di S, Lorenzo, 
ruined hy the French during their oc- 
cupation of Calahria, hut now almost 
umnhahitahle from the effects of the 
earthquake of 1857. It is a fine and 
extensive huilding, hut so despoiled of 
its ornaments that little remains to 
attract the attention of the traveller. 
[From Padula a path of 4- hrs., skirting 
me Monte S. Elia, proceeds through the 
valley of the Agri to Montemurro (8844), 
and Saponara (2620), situated on a hill, 
below which, on the rt bank of the 
river, the remains of an amphitheatre 
and some fragments of reticulated ma- 
sonry mark the site of Qrumentum, one 
of the principal towns of Lucania.] 
Montesano (5617) and the adjacent 
Capuchin convent are passed halfway 
between Padula and Casalbnono (I8i>0) 
at the extremity of the valley, which 
here contracts. 

It was in this district, and especially 
along the range of hills bordering the 
Val di Diano on the £., and separating 
it from the plains of the Basilicata, that 
the effects of the severe earthquake of 
Dec. 16, 1857, were most severely felt. 
In some instances, whole villages, like 
Fertosa, Padula, Montemurro, and Sa- 
ponara, were overturned like a pack of 
cards, and the ruins deposited in the 
ravines beneath. The number of per- 
sons killed on the spot during this 
awful catastrophe was no less than 
10,000, while three times as many 
perished indirectly from hunger, ex- 
posure to the cold, or injuries sus- 
tained. 

Beyond Casalbuono the hi^ road 
(Ely. in progress) crosses several small 
streams, the tributaries of the Negro, 
and then ascends for 6 m. in a serpent- 
ine course between the mountains, and 
crosses the Trecchina before it reaches 

20 m. Lagonegro (4412), situated in. 
» wild positipn at the ^rtrewity of 9, 



narrow glen, overhung by the lofty 
heights of Monte Cocuzzq, Monte del 
Pcfa, and Monte (krvoro. ' One of the 
first battles between the Neapolitans 
and the French army of Joseph Buona- 
parte, after the invasion of Naples in 
1806, was fought at Lagonegro, when 
G^n. Kegnier defeated a detachment of 
Neapolitans commanded by Col. Sciarfa. 
Lagonegro and other towns on this 
route occupied by the French were the 
scenes of. the most cruel executions. 
From Lagonegro the road crosses two 
branchea of the Kio delle Noel bv 
bridges thrown across the deep and 
narrow ravines in which they flow, and 
proceeds thence through a bleak and 
gloomy defile, leaving on the rt. Bivello 
(4039). and its dependent hamlets, oc- 
cupying the crests of hills overlooking 
the valleys of the Trecchina. Here a 
road from Sapri, upon the coast, crosses. 
On the 1. is the gloomy valley of Monte 
Serine, where the river Sinho, the Siris 
of the Greeks, takes its rise, and flows 
thence into the gulf of Taranto. 

The road passes on the 1. the small 
Logo di SeriiiO, the ancient Lacus ^iger, 
halfway between Lagonegro and 

32 m. Lanria (10,696), on the side 
of a steep and lofty mountain, and op- 
posite to the imposing mass of Monte 
Serino.. It ia separated into two por- 
tions, with a cascade dashing from the 
rock on which the upper town is built. 

43 m. GdsteUnccio (5904). The 
lower town, in the plain, is the largest, 
and contains the post-house. The 
upper town, on a rocky eminence, is 
very cold. Castelluccio is built above 
one of the branches of the Lao, the 
Laos of the Greeks, between the S. 
flanks of Monte Sabino and the range of 
mountains called the Costiera d'Aqro- 
monie. The surroimding woods abound 
with game. On the slope of the hill 
on which the upper town is built, 
Sciarfa defeated the republican army 
in 1799. S. of Castelluccio is LainOy 
pictutea^eV^ ^\'a.t^^Q\:v.^<fc\5^>i'5Nssx^- 

two pOTX\OTVa\ XJsVfc O^^ ^i.<^%^ Vi!!C>5V'^ 
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Bout-e 28. — Metaponto to Beggio, 



50 m. Botonda (4764), prettily built 
round a conical hill in the centre of that 
rich tract of the frontier of Basilicata 
which lies between the two branches of 
the Lao. 

A tedious ascent now leads to the 
long and narrow strip of table-land 
stretching from N. to S. called Gampo 
TenesCj one of the bleakest mountain 
plains in the kingdom. In winter it is 
covered with snow, and at all times it 
wears a desolate and chiUy aspect. 

At the extremity of the plain, a 
winding descent leads down the defile, 
called the Dirupata di Morano, and 
through the narrow valley at the base 
of Monte Pollino (7325 ft.), to 

6] m. Horano (8910), the Lucanian 
Muranum, beautifully situated in a well- 
wooded dell beneath the W. flanks of 
the Pollino, among which the CoscUe, 
the ancient Sybaris, rises. The town 
is highly picturesque, being on a conical 
hill, the summit of which is occumed 
by a fine feudal Gothic castle. The 
road beyond is shut in by lofty and 
well- wooded mountains. 

70 m. Castrovillari (9396), upon an 
eminence surrounded by lofty moun- 
tains. It is divided into two portions, 
the more modem of which contains 
many good streets and residences of the 
proprietors of the district. The castle 
is supposed to belong to the Norman 
period. The road continues S.E. to 

80 m. SpeosaiLO Stat. (Kte. 29). 



ROUTE 28. 



METAPONTO TO REGGIO, BY SIBAB1 
COTRONE, AND CATANZARO. 



Miles. Stations. Routes. 




METAPONTO . . 25 


5 


8. Basilio 


10 


SeansaxLo 


14 


Folicoro 


20 


KovaSiri 


23 


Eooea Imperiale 


26 


Monte Giordano 


82 


Boseto 


35 


Amendolara 


41 


Trebisacee 


47 


Torre Gercliiara 


50 


Sibari .... 29 


59 


Gorigliano 


66 


Eossano 


73 


Mirto Crosia 


77 


8. Oiacomo 


80 


Fietrapaola 


82 


Campana 


86 


Cariati 


92 


Cmooli 


100 


Giro 


104 


Torre Melissa 


110 


Strongoli 


120 


Gotrone 


131 


Cutro 


136 


Isola 


140 


Boccabemarda 


142 


Botricello 


145 


Cropani 


151 


Simmeri 


158 


CatanBaro Marina 




6 Gatanzaro 8ala 


162 


Sqnillace 


166 


Montanro 


169 


Soverato 


171 


Santo Sostene 


173 


8. Andrea 


177 


Badolato 


179 


8. Caterina 


182 


Onardavalle 


185 


Monasterace 8tllo 


IWi 


'fiAsj^^ 


\^ 


^va\!s&^ 


\^ 'S^QQ^^S^^ 
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Miles. Stations. Routes. 

202 Oiojosa Jonioa 

204 Sidemo Karma 

207 Oerace 

214 Ardore 

216 Bovalino 

221 Bianconnovo 

280 Brancaleone 

234 Capo Spartivento 

238 Falioi 

242 Bova 

246 Amendolea 

262 HeUto 

257 Saline di Beggio 

260 LaiEaro 

262 Pellaro 

265 San Oregorio 

268 BEOOIO (Town) 

269 Harbour . . 30 

Bail way in construction from Catan- 
zaro W. to S. Eufemia (Rte. 30). 

The plain along the coast is still very- 
productive in com, which formed the 
chief source of the opulence of Meta- 
pontum. Most of the towns on this 
line are perched upon rocky heights, at 
some distance from their stations. Be- 
yond the Basente the rly. runs more 
inland to 

8. Basilio Pisticci, a large farmhouse, 
about 8 m. from PisHcci (7737), on a 
hill to the rt. 

The line then crosses the Cavone^ and 
reaches 

SoansaxLO Hontalbano, both towns 
lying at some distance on the hills. 
The rly. now runs through a tract of 
underwood and dwarf oaks to the Agri 
{Ac%ri8\ which it crosses about 2 m. 
from its mouth, and reaches 

Poliooro, prettily situated on the rt. 
bank of the river. From the heights 
above there is an extensive view of 
the mountains of Basilicata and the 
coast-line of Calabria. The countiy 
bordering this part of the coast is cele- 
brated for its liquorice-root, from 
which large quantities of juice are ex- 
tracted for exportation to England and 
^e United States, A few years ago a 
large bronze veasel was dug up at Poli- 
coro, containing many silver meds^U of 



1 



archaic type. These coins and bronzes 
render it more than probable that Poli- 
coro marks the site of 

Heracleia, a joint colony of the 
Thurians and Tarentines, B.C. 432, the 
place of meeting of the general assem- 
bly of the Itiuian Greeks, and the 
birth* place of the painter Zeuxis. The 
plain between Heracleia and the Siris 
was the scene of the first battle fought 
by Pyrrhus against the Bomans under 
the consul Lsevinus, b.c. 280, who attri- 
buted their defeat to the terror inspired 
by the elephants of Pyrrhus. The 
bronze Heraclean Tables^ now in the 
Museum at Naples, were foimd at Luce 
near this place in 1753. 

3 m. S. of Policoro a dense swampy 
wood marks the course of the Sinno^ the 
Siris of the Greeks, and gives to this 
country a character of beauljr and 
luxuriance which perfectly accords with 
the enthusiastic descriptions of the 
Greek poets. The underwood consists 
of myrtle, arbutus, lentiscus, sweet bay, 
wild vine, and oleander. On the 1. 
bank of the Sinno, the city of Siris, 
the rival of Metapontum and Sybaris, 
is supposed to have stood, but no trace 
of it remains. Beyond the river we 
reach 

Koya Siri (1978), and, after crossing 
the torrents Ruvero and JSucolo, and the 
little river CannOf which divides Basili- 
cata from Calabria, we arrive at 

Boooa Imperiale. The town (2165) 
stands 5 m. distant on the summit of a 
conical hill. 

Boseto. Here begins the finest 
scenery on the line. To the 1. is Capo 
Spulico. On the rt. the village of 
Boseto, amid broken ravines, presents a 
very picturesque appearance. N. of 
the cape the Fiume di Ferro enters the 
sea. The line follows the shore to 

Amendolara, the village (1629) 
standing upon an insulated rock. 

TreblAVu^^^ \a wi'Ci^CaEt N^isy.'?^^ v^^SfJ^ 
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Soute 28. — Stbari — Boaaano^ 



Torre Oercbiera (2963). Thence 
crossing the Satanasso, through a highly- 
diversified country, leaving Caaalnuovo 
on the rt. and Francavilla (1516), prettily 
placed above the valley of the Saganello, 
we reach 

Sibari, formerly called Buffaloria, 
The rly. now follows the valley of the 
CoscUe, the ancient SybariSf which it 
crosses near its junction witii the Crati 
(JJrathis), The Sibaris was celebrated 
by the ancient poets for the power of 
making horses shy, and of rendering 
men who bathed in it vigorous; and 
the Crathis for flowing over golden 
sands, and for the property of giving a 
yellow colour to the hair of those who 
bathed in it. The plain on our 1., 
near the junction of the two rivers, 
before we cross the Coscile, between 
Lauropoli, Doria, and the mouth of the 
Crati, was probably the site of the 
ancient 

Sybaris, founded b.c. 720, by the 
Achoeans and Troezenians on the river 
of the same name. Nothing now re-^ 
mains which the classical tourist can 
regard as a relic of that luxurious city. 
In its full prosperity, it coimted 25 
towns upon this coast among its depen- 
dencies, and brought 300,000 men into 
the field in the war with the Crotoniats 
(B.C. 510), who however took the city, 
and entirely destroyed it by turning 
over the ruins the waters of tneOrathis. 
The government has imdertaken exca- 
vations on the site of Sybaris in search 
of antiquities, and many interesting 
objects have been discovered. 

On the 1. bank of the Crati, about 
7 m. inland from the supposed site of 
Sybaris, is Terra Nova (2605), near 
which a spot called Surrione, between 
it and Spezzano, where numerous coins 
have been found, on the W., are some 
ruins supposed to mark the site of 

TnuRii, a city founded B.C. 443, by 

the fugitive Sybarites, 67 years after 

Sybaris had been destroyed, with the 

support of a body of Athenian colonista 

sent out by Pericles, among whom, were 

tbo historian Jlerodotus and the OTatot 

Xysias, FrcBh colonists having 'poured 



in from all quarters of Greece, disputes 
arose between them and the Athenians, 
which were at length allayed in the 
year 413 B.C. by the Belphic oracle 
declaring it to be a oolony of Apollo. 
Charondas subsequently endowed it 
with a constitution, and it became fa- 
mous for its annals. It surrendered, 
B.C. 280, to the fiomans^ who, in b.c. 
194, made it a colony under the name 
of Copias, The coins of Thurii are 
numerous, and of great beauty and 
variety. 

The rly. crosses the Crati, and pro- 
ceeds through a country abounding in 
oaks and olive-trees, to 

Corigliano (10,572), beautifully situ- 
ated 4 m. from the shore, on a steep 
eminence in the form of an amphi- 
theatre, surmounted by a fine feudal 
castle commanding magnificent views. 
The base of the hill is covered with 
orange and lemon-groves, among which 
are the villas of the resident proprietors. 
It is supplied with water by an aque- 
duct which crosses the principal street, 
and may be traced for a considerable 
distance round the hill. It contains 
several manufactories of liquorice-iuicc, 
and is a depot for the timber collected 
from La Sila. The castle is a square 
building, flanked with massive towers 
and surrounded by a deep trench, 
having altogether iSie appearance of a 
smaU citadel. Leaving the Corigliano 
Stat., we cross several torrents, and 
reach 

BoBsano (14,881), the Koscianum of 
Procopius, an archiepiscopal city situ- 
ated on a rocky eminence 4 m. to the rt. 
of the Stat. It is the birthplace of S. 
Nilus, whose history is recorded in the 
paintings of Domenkhmo at Grotta Fer- 
rata, near Borne. Near the city are 
some alabaster and marble quarries. 
S.W. among the hills, half-way between 
Rossano and Cosenza, lies the pictur- 
esque and hitherto almost unvisited dis* 
trictofLaSila(Bte. 29). 

TVife tV^. toUowa the bend of the 
\\ie Mvt\cvATra«u%,^V^s2kV^tawM»la^^ 
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Mirto Crosia. On the 1. stands Capo 
del Trionto, the southern extremity of 
a magnificent gulf, which stretches to 
Capo Spulico, the promontory that makes 
such a fine featu^ in all the landscapes 
of the coast. 

Cariati (8439), a miserable place, 
though the seat of a bishop, is situated 
on a hill, 5 m. £. of Punta Fiumenica, 
and is entered by a gate and draw- 
bridge. At the extremity of the town 
are the ruins of its baronial castle. 
During the war with France it was 
pillaged by a band of brigands under 
Fra Diavolo. 

Crossing the Fiumenica, we follow 
the curve of the shore, leaving on the 
rt. Crucoli and its castle, beautifully 
situated among luxuriant plantations 
in which the manna-ash abounds. 
There is a ruined Grothic church. The 
bay terminates in the Punta dell* Alices 
the ancient promontory of Crimissa, 
on which stood the temple built by 
Philoctetes, and dedicated to Apollo 

AlSBUS. 

The city of Crimissa, which Philoc- 
tetes is said to have founded after the 
siege of Troy, is supposed to have occu- 
pied the site of the modem town. 

Cir^ (5038) is placed on a lofty hill 
overloomng the promontory of Alice. 
Here was bom Gigli, the astronomer, 
who, under Gregory XIII., contri- 
buted mainly to the revision of the 
Calendar. Crossing the Lipuda, we 
pass 

Torre Melissa. The village of ife/tssa 
(1701) is picturesquely placed on an 
eminence. 

Strongoli. The town (2900) is 1 J hr. 
distant, and stands on a very steep and 
barren elevation, supposed to occupy 
the site of Fetilia, mentioned by Virgil 
as one of the cities founded by Philoc- 
tetes (JEn, in. 401). In Uie second 
Punic war it was besieged by Hanni- 
balj and is celebrated by the Latin his- 
torians for its constant fidelity to the 
JSomans. Strongoli was burnt by 
General Regnier in 1806, On the out- 
0f(fe of the cfitbedml are tvo !RomQ.Ti 



inscriptions, affording additional evi- 
dence of this being the site of Petilia. 

The line now crosses the plain of the 
broad and rapid Neto, the Nemthus of 
Theocritus, in which the captive Trojan 
women are said to have set fire to the 
Grecian fleet, in order to compel their 
conquerors to desist from further wan- 
derings. Further on, we cross the 
ErasOy the ^sarus of Theocritus, whose 
banks are profusely covered with the 
wild sweet pea, remarkable for its frag- 
rance and varied colours. 

Cotrone (7711), a fortified town, is 
built on a point of land projecting into 
the sea. XJnder the name of Croion or 
Crotona, it was one of the most cele- 
brated cities of Magna Grsecia. It was 
founded by the Achoeans b.c. 710, and 
obtained its name, according to the 
traditions of the poets, from the hero 
Croton (Ovid. Met. xv. 55). The cli- 
mate was supposed to have peculiar 
influence in producing strength and 
beauty of form. Milo and many of 
the other celebrated wrestlers at the 
Olympic games were natives of Cro- 
tona. Its fame as the residence of 
Pythagoras and the principal seat of 
his school of philosophy, contributed to 
raise its celebrity to the highest point. 
It had also a famous school of medi- 
cine, and was the birthplace of Alc- 
meeon, to whom the introduction of the 
study of human anatomy is ascribed, 
and of Democedes, the physician of 
Darius, king of Persia. Pythagoras 
formed here his celebrated league, B.C. 
540 ; and in 510 the city had become so 
powerful that it brought 100,000 men 
into the field against the Sybarites, 
who, although three times as numerous, 
were defeated, and Sybaris was de- 
stroyed. The republic declined rapidly 
after the victory over Sybaris, and a 
few years later 130,000 Crotoniats were 
completely defeated at the river Sagras 
by 10,000 Locrians. Agathocles in 
B.O. 299 made himself master of Cro- 
tona, which appears to have been 
finally ruined in ihe war with Pyrrhua, 
In ecc\es\aa.\\c;«\\iSfiX«r^ ^^^\ks^^ -sw2»s» 
aa on© oi )^ft eai\kft^\. VSKcv^^xOos.^^'Si- 
Ties -, m^Lee^ \^ie ^o^^^v^:^^^^'^.^^ 
that Vta ^i^t\>V^\i«v ^^ ^>ssv.^^n>»>^^ 
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Areopagite. Cotrone is well known to 
numismatists for the Greek coins found 
in its vicinity ; they are of the finest 
epoch of art, and include several con- 
taining the rare head of Juno Lucina. 
There are still remaining some interest- 
ing fragments of the ancient walls. 

The modem town is the see of a 
bishop. Its castle and fortifications 
were erected by Charles V. The small 
harbour is protected by a mole con- 
structed with the materials of the 
Temple of Juno on the Lacinian Pro- 
montory. 

A coasting steamer calls weekly at 
Cotrone on its way between Naples to 
Ancona. 

From this neighbourhood oranges 
are carried in great quantities to 
Taranto, and from thence exported to 
the Black Sea, where they are known 
as oranges of the latter city. Liquo- 
rice root is also largely cultivated. 

7 m. S.E. of Cotrone is the Lacinian 
Promontory y now Capo delle Cohrme, or 
Capo Nao (more conveniently reached 
by boat, 2 rowers, 6 fr., the path by 
land being long and fatiguing), on 
which stood the celebrated Temple of 
Juno Lacinia, mentioned by many of 
the Greek and Latin poets, and founded, 
it was supposed, by Hercules. (^». 
III. 551.) It shrines were enriched by 
offerings from all parts of Magna 
Graecia, and adorned by the pencil of 
Zeuxis with a picture of Helen, for the 
execution of which he was allowed to 
select as his models five of the most 
beautiful virgins in the city. (^AriostOj 
XI. 71.) 

One of the columns of this magnifi- 
cent temple is still standing. It is of 
the early Doric style, 26 ft. high ; re- 
mains of walls are traceable aroimd it, 
and judicious excavations would pro- 
bably be productive of more extensive 
discoveries. 

S.W. of this promontory are Capo 

delle Cimitif Capo JHzzuto, and Capo 

Castelloy the three capes which Strabo 

descrihea aa the lapygum tria promon- 

^orta. Close to them was an island, 

which has disappeared, and which, the 

Italian geographers suppose tQ V® 



Ogygiay the island of Calypso, described 
by Homer as where tilysses was so 
long detained. 5 m. E. of its Stat., on 
rising ground, is the town of ImIe 
(2578), where lives one of the wealthiest 
of Italian landowners. Baron Baracco, 
a Senator. 

The Kly., which is finely engineered 
between this and Catanzaro, passes 
by a long tunnel through the lapygiaa 
promontory. The country is desolate 
and iminteresting. 

Cutro (3586) is situated on high 
ground overlooking the course of the 
Tacina:, the Targines, and the Gulf of 
Squillace. 5 m. E. of its Stat, the 
descent from Isola to the sea-shore 
commands an extensive view of the 
gulf as far S. as the Punta di Stilo. 
The Rly. skirts the N. shores of the 
gulf through a well-cultivated country, 
and crosses the Crocchio, the Arocho of 
the ancient geographers, passing several 
villages, picturesquely placed on the 
hills which bound the gulf. 

Beyond Sixnmeri the line crosses the 
Simmarif the ancient SemiruSy and the 
Alii, near their mouths, and then turns 
seawards to the Marina, or small port 
of 

Catamsaro, whence a branch rly. 
runs to (6 m.) Sala, 2 m. below the 
loftily situated town (1 1 50 ft.) . Coast- 
ing steamers call at ^e Marina once a 
week in each direction. 

CATAKZABO (27,000) is the see of 
a bishop, the capital of Calabria Ul- 
teriore II., and the residence of na- 
merous wealthy families. The city is 
finely built on the slope of a lofty and 
rocky hill (1150 ft.) between the Alii 
and Corace, rising above a deep ravine, 
whose bed is always dry except after 
heavy rains. It is protected by Ihe 
high range of La Sila from the N.y and 
is as much praised for its agreeable 
climate as for the beauhr of its iK>8ition. 
The castle, foimded by Bobert Gniscard, 
has been modernized, and partly de- 
stroyed. The Cathedral retains no 
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is a gbod Venetian picture of the Virgin 
and S. Domiliick The city sustained 
serious injury from the earthquake of 
1783. There are fabrics of velvets, 
embroidery, and carpets at Catamsaro, 
and of a peculiar silk tissue, very 
strong and cheap, used for covering 
furniture. The country in the district 
around is very richly cultivated, pro- 
ducing much olive-oil and silk; and 
there are numerous presses for extract- 
ing oil from walnuts, which is exported 
in large quantities after undergoing a 
certain process of purification, being 
employed in England and France in 
the working of woollen cloths. The 
Masenin contains vases and coins of 
the cities of Magna Graecia, various 
antiquities from Tiriolo, and a few good 
pictures. [Dil. N.W. to (24 m.) Ni- 
castrOj passing (11m.) Tiriolo y Rte. 31.] 

The line traverses two tunnels before 
reaching 

Squillaoe (3046), placed on an al- 
most inaccessible rock, 5 m. distant, 
and invisible from the stat. It is the 
seat of a bishop. Nearer the sea is 
Stallitti (2206), a village picturesquely 
placed on the opposite summit of 
Monte Moscia, and commanding mag- 
nificent views across the isthmus. 
This must have been the site of the 
ancient Naufragium ScyUacium, the 
inhabitants of which retired inland, to 
the escarped rock of Squillace, when 
the coast became untenable. Here 
may be seen foundations of Roman 
masonry of a somewhat late epoch 
hanging on to the right flank of the 
promontory, with some very fine 
grottos in me neighbourhood, dug out in 
the rocks by the hand of man. Squillace 
was the birthplace of Marcus Aurelius 
Cassiodorus, me minister of Theodoric, 
and author of the History of the Goths, 
who attained the consular dignity 
A.D. 514, and retired from public life 
in the rei^ of Vitiges, to found a 
monastery m the neighbourhood of his 
native town. During his latter yeara 
he wrote his Commentaries on the 
-Acts, Epistles, and Revelation. He 

died in bis monastery about A.D. 560, 

at the age of nearly 100. 



Moiltaiiro (1798). Near the village 
are the ruins of a monastery founded 
by the Normans, and destroyed by the 
earthquakes of 1783. 

SoYdrato (1070), a village between 
the stream of that name and the 
Ancinale, The former flows throuffh 
a very beautiftil country from the 
high range of hills behind the villages 
of 8, Vito (3032) and Chiaravalle 
(3927). 

Ouardayalle (3561) stands at some 
distance on the hills overlooking the 
sea. 

Beyond Monasteraoe (1174), on the 
S. bank of the Assi, the Rly. enters 
the valley of the Stillaro, remarkable 
in many parts for its beauty. [6 m. 
from the shore is Stilo (2684), pictur- 
esquely built in terraces below per- 
pendicular precipices. It is entered by 
a mediaeval gate with two round towers. 
In the neighbourhood of Stilo are iron- 
mines, the principal beingnear Fabrizia, 
in the upper valley of the Alaro. On 
a rock above Stilo is a small square 
brick *church with a central cupola 
supported by marble columns, and four 
smtdler cupolas at the angles. Its 
style shows that it can be referred to 
the lower Greek Empire.] After cross- 
ing the Hillaro we arrive at 

Biaee. The village (1577) is on a 
hill to the rt. 2 m. on the 1. is the 
Punta di Stilo, the Promontorium Cociiu 
thum of Polybius. Following the 
shore, the line crosses the Alaro, sup- 
posed to be the ancient Sagras, and 
reaches 

Canlonia. The town (10,125), form- 
erly called Castelvetere, has been erro- 
neously supposed to mark the site of 
Cauhnia, an Achaean colony. The 
latter was in the valley and close to 
the sea, while Castelvetere is on the 
summit of the heights more than 5 m. 
inland. In reality Castelvetere was 
the place of refii^^a tci ^\^<!3a. ''^^'^ '"vskr 
ha\)\\an\a oi C,^\i\ft\:^^ \sa.5s. \ft ^'sSoa^ 
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of Aulone, situated between the two 
branches of the River Alaro, still pre- 
serves the name of the latter under its 
most ancient form, for the Greek city 
was originally called Anion, and only 
nt a later time the prefixing of a guttural 
changed the name to Caulonia. From 
the slope of this hill of Aulone, which 
is about 4J m. E. of Castelvetere, the 
remains of the ancient Caulonia e:d;end 
in succession to the sea, almost washed 
away by the winter torrents of the 
Alaro. Caulonia was the first place 
where Pythagoras sought refuge after 
his expulsion from Crotona. After the 
defeat of the allies B.C. 387, at the 
river Helorus, Caulonia surrendered to 
Dionysius, and from that time it never 
recovered its former power, till it was 
ruined during the wars of Pyrrhus by 
a body of Campanian mercenaries in 
the Roman service. 

After crossing a small stream, we 
reach 

Boecella (6278) in a picturesque 
situation near the sea on the 1. It is 
mentioned by Ovid, under the name 
of Romechivm, in liie voyage of the 
Epidaurian serpent. The line crosses 
the Calamizza before reaching 

Oioiosa (8488), 2 m. off on the rt. 
Near the Stat, is a small amphitheatre. 

After crossing the Locono, the ancient 
Locanus^ we come to 

Sidemo (8130). The Novito, the 
Buthronus of Livy, is crossed before 
reaching 

GEBACE. The town (7257), the 
see of a bishop, is situated 6 m. inland 
on the upper slopes (1660 ft.) of the 
mountains which here extend from 
the Apennines into the sea. In the 
middle ages it was a place of great 
strength, but frequent earthquakes, and 
particularly that of 1783, have reduced 
its citadel to ruins. This building 
however commands a splendid view, 
and in front of it are the remains of 
an elegant triumphal monument in 
honour of ^Gonsalvo da Cordova. The 
Ckthedral, originally Eomaneaqnc 
(1054), waa also overwhelmed by tW 
Bame oataatrophe ; it retains liowe'veir 



a good plain fa9ade, and 20 c(dmniil 
of various diameter, derived from 
ancient temples* Some of these are 
of verde anticOy gtallo antico, and brec- 
cia affricana. But the most preciooa 
are six fluted columns of white 
marble, with their original bases and 
capitals, which are of Greek Conn- 
thian, bearing the closest resemblance 
to that of the choragic monimient of 
Lysikrates at Athens, but having the 
proportions of a large building. The 
remarkable *crypt has also 18 ancient 
columns. S. Fzancesoo, founded in the 
13th cent., has a good pointed doorway 
of 1252, and some remains of early 
work within. Behind the high alttr 
is the founder's tomb. G^race sprang 
up from the ruins of 

Loori Epizephyriiy one of the most 
ancient cities of Magna Grsecia, cele- 
brated in the verses of Pindar, and 
founded about 683 years B.C. The 
great legislator Zaleucus (b.c. 664), 

fave the city a code of laws. Both 
*indar, in the 11th Oljrmpic Ode, imd 
Demosthenes, praise the hospitality of 
the citizens, their skill in,the arts, fiidr 
wisdom, love of justice, and prowess ia 
war. 

The exact site of the town of Locii 
was entirely planted with fruit treea 
some thirty years ago. The existing 
ruins are about 5 m. from Gerace, 
near the sea-coast, at Torre di Gerace^ 
close to the mouth of the Tredita, aibd ' 
consist of the basement of a Done 
temple, and considerable vestiges d 
the walls, which can bo traced for 
nearly 2 m. extending from the ehore 
to the first heights, upon which pro- 
bably the arx stood. A few years ago 
many gold coins of Philip and Alex- 
ander, cast instead of being struck, and 
more recently a collection of salva 
tetradrachms of Pyrrhus, were found 
here. Coins bearing the epigraph d 
Locri have also been found at Gerace, 
and many of the architectural rcmaim 
bear a decidedly Greek character ; but 
the Latin inscriptions which have been 
discovered, and munerous Koman eon- 
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In the E. comer of the ancient town, 
300 yds. from the sea, just within the 
walls, were discovered in Nov. 1889 
the remains of an Ionic Temple of the 
4th cent. B.C., on the site of one ahout 
300 years older, whose ground plan is 
distinctly visihle. 

[A hridle-road leads £rom G«race 
over the Aspromonte by the Fasso del 
Mercante to Casalnuovo, whence Gioja 
(Bte. 30) may be reached by carriage 
road. The pass is very grand, com- 
bining the richest forest scenery with 
the wild glens of the rocky mountains 
through which the road is carried. The 
highest part of the ascent from Gerace 
is particularly remarkable for its ex- 
tensive and magnificent views. Both 
seas are visible from this summit, and 
the road descends on the western side 
through very imposing scenery, com- 
manding a view which extends as far 
as the Lipari islands, to 

Casalnuovo (1117), finely situated 
at the foot of the mountains. It was 
totally destroyed by the earthquake of 
1783, and has been almost entirely 
rebuilt of wood. Hence the distance 
to Oioia is 18 m.] 

On leaving Gerace the line crosses 
the MericOf leaving on the 1. the ruins 
of Locri, and after crossing the Petito^ 
brings us to 

Ardore (5141), on a hill amidst vine- 
yards and orchards. Crossing the 
broad valley that intervenes, the line 
reaches 

Bovalino (2644), picturesquely situ- 
ated on a high hill. 

[A path of 2 hrs. ascends from Bov- 
alino to S, Luca (1605), where guides 
can be hired for (3 hrs.), 8, Maria de* 
Polsi» This monastery is placed below 
Mqntaito^ the highest peak of the Asp- 
romonte, and is only remarkable for 
the striking character of the scenery 
round it. The path follows numerous 
windings across the ridge of La Serra. 
The monastery, a substantial square 
building, said to have been founded by 
the Normana. ia completely surrounded 
bj^an ampbitbeatre of mountains, which 
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rise perpendicularly on the W. side in 
a succession of enormous buttresses, 
from which a small torrent tumbles 
foaming on the rt. of the building. 
These moimtains are clothed with fine 
ancient forests of chestnut, ilex, oak, 
and a beautiful variety of pine, the 
Pinus Laricio Calabra, For several 
months of the year the monks are 
snowed up and shut out from the rest 
of the world.] 

Crossing several streams we come to 

BianeonuoTO (1931), on a narrow 
ridge of white chalk. The line goes 
through olive plantations, leaving on 
the 1. Capo Bruzzano, the Zephyrian 
promontory from which Locri derived 
the appellation of Epizephyrii. Farther 
on we pass on the rt. Bruzzano (1407), 
on the edge of a great rock rising out 
of the pmn. It was the head-quarters 
of the Saracens in the 11th cent. Be- 
yond a stream is seen Statii (1378), in 
a picturesque situation, with its houses 
and churches perched on solitary rocks. 
The line skirts |^a marshy low ground 
before reaching 

Brancaleone, a village (1323) on a 
hill near the sea. Following the shore, 
we leave on the 1. 

Capo Spartiyento, the Promontonum 
Herculis. Between this and Keggio, at 
a short distance from the shore, situated 
on ofishoots of the Aiq>romonte, and 
difficult of access, are several villages 
in which the Greek language is stUl 
spoken. 

Palifid (2087) is prettily situated at 
the base of two perpendicular barren 
rocks, perched on the summit of the 
highest of which stand the ruins of its 
former castle. E. rises the insigni- 
ficant village of 

Pietrapennata, on a hill surrounded 
by the most beautiftil forests, with the 
finest view conceivable of sea and 
mountains, and made iAxs^k^cdx \s^ *^^ 

Capo ^T^at\\-v«iv\.o, 
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Crossing the Daria, the line runs 
W. to 

The Marina di Bova, a rising village 
at the seaside, 5 m. from Bota (3438), 
the see of a hishop, picturesquely 
placed on a high mountain on the rt. 
Of late years Bova has heen losing its 
importance by the removal of the 
bishop's residence and several of the 
public offices and principal inhabitants 
to the Marina di Bova. 

Amendolea is a castellated but nearly 
deserted village on a hill, 6 m. to 
the rt. 

On leaving the station, we cross the 
PiscopiOj or Amendolea^ the ancient 
Ccecinxis, on whose banks Laches de- 
feated a body of Locrians. Pausanias 
ascribes to its banks a natural phenome- 
non, which Strabo refers to the Hales 
— the grasshoppers on the Locrian bank 
were Sways chirping, while those on 
the Rhegianbank were constantly mute 
— a phenomenon which may be ob- 
served to this day. 

Following the shore, and enjoying a 
fine view of the distant Etna, after 4 m. 
we cross the Alice^ the ancient ffalex, 
the boundaiy between the Rhegians 
and the Locrians, and reach 

Melito (3853), on the rt. bank of the 
Alice, the southernmost town in Italy. 
It was here that Garibaldi landed in 
Sept. 1860, after having overrun Sicily, 
to drive the last Bourbon King, Fran- 
cis II., out of his continental dominions. 
In Aug. 1862, when less fortunate, he 
was obliged to surrender at Melito to a 
Royal Italian force, after having been 
severely wounded, in his first encounter, 
on the neighbouring heights of Aspro- 
monte. 

[From Saline we may ascend a steep 
pam along the narrow bed of the Tor- 
rente della Monaca to 

PentedattilOy the strangest of human 
abodes, perched like a pyramid among 



of steps cut in the rock. The villa|[e, 
which is in a state of dilapidation, is 
surmounted by the remains of a baromal 
castle* Following the ravine, an hour 
higher up is 

Montebeth, on a square rock, perpen- 
dicular on three sides, and surrounded 
by crdgs covered with the cactus in 
great luxuriance. Hence we may foUow 
a wild and difficult path through 8. 
Lorenzo (4122) and Condofuri (2406) to 
Bova.] 

Laoaro. On the 1. is a grand view 
of Etna and the coast of Sicily. Soon 
after leaving it, we pass by 

Capo Armiy the Promontory of Leu- 
copetra, regarded by the ancient geo- 
graphers as the termination of the 
Apennines, and remarkable for the 
whiteness of its rocks, which gave it 
its ancient name. To this headland 
Cicero, on his voyage from Syracuse to 
Greece, after the death of Caesar, B.c. 
44, was driven by contrary winds. 
Having re-embarked, he was again 
driven back, and went to stay at the 
villa of his friend P. Valerius, where 
he was visited by some citizens from 
Rhegium, recently arrived from. Rome, 
who brought him intelligence which 
caused him to alter his course, and 
proceed direct to Velia, where he met 
Brutus. 

The line now turns N.W. and finally 
N., passing on the 1. Capo Pellaro, and 
through a highly-cultivated district 
reaches 

Beg£^, where there are three stations, 
half a mile apart. Travellers for Sicily 
direct will of course alight at the third. 

Beggio (16,000), the capital of Oak- 
bria Ultenore I. and the see of an 
archbishop, is situated in the midst of 
great natural beauties. It was almost 
entirely destroyed in 1783, and has 
been rebuilt on a new plan. Many of 
its public buildings are remarkable for 
their architecture, particularly one of 



the spires o£ gigantic barren Toc\tB \ ^iKe ic5\ni\flM» qg. ^^ '^<«rc&».. Amon^ 

irhich shoot up in the form of a ^and, \ \\a -^vife^G Sx»^\»!aat\a «x<i ^ \&swsr^^ 
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The climate is particularly healthy, 
and adapted for Ae production of the 
fruits and flowers of both hemispheres ; 
the date*palm attains a considerable 
size, and produces firuit ; the castor-oil 
plant aboimds in the gardens; the roads 
are bounded by the American aloe and 
the cactus, and the neighbourhood is 
one continued grove of orange, lemon, 
and citron-trees. Nothing can surpass 
the beauty of the scenery, particularly 
the view from the Marina towards the 
coast of Sicily. 

Bhegium is supposed to have been 
founded by a colony from Chalcis in 
Eubcea, and to have been subsequently 
reinforced by colonies from iEoUa and 
Doris. A colony from Messene settled 
here B.C. 723, under their general, Alci- 
damidas, after the capture of Ithome 
by the Spartans in the first Messenian 
■war. In times long anterior to the 
Boman conquest it was one of the most 
flourishing Greek republics, and was 
celebrated for the number of distin- 
guished philosophers, historians, and 
poets which it produced. During the 
Athenian expedition to Sicily, the Rhe- 
gians observed so strict a neutrality that 
they refused to admit the army of 
Athens within their walls ; and when 
Diony sius of Syracuse, anxious to secure 
their alliance, requested a consort from 
the city, the inhabitants offered him 
their hangman's daughter. Under the 
Roman rule it was called Rhegium 
JuHunif to distinguish it from Bhegium 
Lepidi, on the Via Emilia, near Mo- 
dena. Scarcely any town in Italy has 
suffered such severe or such frequent 
reverses. It was almost deserted in con- 
sequence of repeated earthquakes in 
the time of Augustus, who contributed 
largely to its restoration. In 549 it 
was taken by Totila, in 918 by the Sa- 
racens, in 1005 by the Pisans, in 1060 
by Robert Guiscard ; it was reduced to 
ashes by Frederick Barbarossa ; it was 
sacked by the Turks in 1552, burnt by 
them in 1597 ; and totally destroyed by 
the earthquake in 1783. In 1841, and 
again in December, 1851, several shocks 
of great violence were felt at intervals, 
but wi^out causing much damage. 

The public buildings are » entirely 
modem. The Cathedral is a handsome 
[S. TtaJf/.-] 



edifice, and contains some good speci- 
mens of marble. 

Lycophron the poet is said to have 
lived at Rhegium for some time ; and 
St. Paul's visit, on his voyage from 
Csesarea to Rome (Acts xxviii.), is com- 
memorated in a Latin text inscribed 
over the Cathedral doors. 

The bay of Reggio is remarkable for 
the optical phenomenon called the Fata 
Morgana^ which occurs only at high 
tides, when the most perfect calm of 
sea and air prevails; it is extremely 
evanescent, and is usually seen about 
simrise, but is of rare occurrence. The 
Fata Morgana is of three kinds — marine, 
aerial, and prismatic ; it presents in the 
air, and also on the still surface of the 
sea, images of real objects on the coast, 
which are refiected and multiplied with 
extraordinary precision. It is similar 
to that so frequently seen on the coasts 
of Antrim and Donegal, especially near 
the entrance of Lougn Foyle, in Ireland. 
Many of the effects are difficult of ex- 
planation; but the most obvious ap- 
pearances are referable to an unusual 
calmness of the sea and to the different 
refractive and consequently refiective 
powers of the superincimibent strata of 
air. The ordinary mirage is frequently 
seen in great perfection on both sides 
of this strait, and in many cases no 
doubt it has been taken for the Mor- 
gana. 

The similarity of the geological for- 
mations on both sides of the Faro may 
afford some confirmation to the state- 
ment of many ancient writers that the 
name Rhegiimi {"P'fiyiovy from priyviiw, 
to break) referred to the convulsion 
which separated Sicily from the main- 
land.— (Virg. JEn. III. 414.) 

The distance from the Cathedral of 
Reggio to the Lighthouse of Messina is 
exactly 7^ m. Local steamers cross the 
straits twice a day, and others touch at 
the port several times a week on the 
voyage to or from Naples. 

Reggio is backed eastward by the 
imposing group of the Aspromtrnte 
(6910 ft.), which is best ascended from 
Villa S. Giovanni (Rte. 30V 
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ROUTE 29. 




8IBARI TO COSENZA. 


Miles 


Stations. Routes. 




SIBABI .... 28 


6 




10 


SpenaxLO Castroyillari 


15 


Tarsia 


19 


8. Xaroo Boggiano 


26 


MoagraMano 


29 


Torano Lattarioo 


83 


Aori Bisignano 


85 


Montalto Bose 


89 


Bende S. Fill 


43 


Cosexua 



Spenano (Bte. 27) lies 5 m. 6.E. of 
the rly., and 

CaatroTillari, 10 m. N.W. The 
village of CivitOj an Albanian colony, 
on Uie rt. of the road to Castrovillari, 
is considered by some to mark the leal 
site of Cosoj on account of some remams 
of ancient buildings near it. The rly. 
here turns S. to Tarsia (1813), sup- 
posed to be the ancient Caprasia, and 
situated not far from the 1. bank of the 
Crati. 

The town consists of one long street, 
at the extremity of which are the ruins 
of the ancient castle of the Spinelli 
family. It is the birthplace of Marco 
Aureuo Seyerino, a distinguished anato- 
mist and surgeon of the 17 th cent 
The rly. now ascends the 1. bank of the 
Crati, through a highly cultivated and 
beautiful country, bounded by well- 
wooded bills. On the 1. stands Bisig- 
nano (4450), supposed to be the ancient 
Besidue, an episcopal city, situated on 
a hill near the junction of the Muoone 
with the Chati. It gives the title of 
prince to the Sanseverino family. A 
long ascent leads above tbe Crati to 

Montalto-Bose. The latter village 
(2600) lies on the 1. About 6 m. W. 
of the Stat, rises 



Bly. projected from Spezzano N.W. to 
Lagonegro (Rte. 27) ; conceded from 
Cosenza to ISocera (Rte. 11). 

From Sibari, formerly called Buffa- 
loriOj the rly. runs W. to Doria, where 
is situated the Stat, for 

Cassano (9035), 5 m. N., an episcopal 
city on the Eiano, supposed to be the 
Castellum Carissanum of Pliny, and the 
Co8a in agro Thurino of Csesar (see 
below). 

This is one of the most picturesque 
places in S. Italy, surrounded by beau- 
tiftd scenery, and possessing hot sul- 
phurous batiis, which are in great local 
reputation. The ruins of its feudal 
casUe rise above it on the magnificent 
mass of rock round which the city is 
built. The view from the castie is 
most extensive, conamanding the rich 
scenery of the valleys of the CoscUe 
and Crati. The picturesque Roman 
tower is said to have been the place 
fit)m which the stone was thrown which 
killed T, Anniu$Mih, who was besieging 
the city in the cause of Pompey, and 

wboae nameia better known by CiceTo'a \ -waa covctt^ VsJiXsL '^\\dsi^ «sA \ivab\klx 
oration in bia defence. It is still caUed \ \i\mA \o ^^^'ycl^^ ^Joft^NA^I ^owwa*.. 



Montalto (6095), a colony of the 
"Waldenses who settled in the province 
towards the close of the 14th cent 
Other colonies were Gttardiaj 10 m. 
N.W. near the coast, and S, Sosti, 6 hrs. 
N., among the hills. At the Keforma- 
tion these colonies were joined by mis- 
sionaries from the valleys of Pragela 
and from Geneva, under whose teaching 
the reformed doctrines spread arouna 
Cosenza. The Court of Home de- 
spatched inquisitors into Calabria to 
suppress tbe Waldensian churches, and 
terrible cruelties appear to have been 
inflicted upon the people. Some were 
sawn through the midcUe ; some thrown 
from high towers; others beaten to 
death with iron rods and burning 
torches; and one, Bernardino Conti, 
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the fury of the inquisitors. These 
events took place about 1555. A few 
years afterwards another more success- 
ful attempt was made to extirpate the 
heresy. In 1560 tiie Protestants of 
Montalto were put to death, one by one, 
under the superintendence of the 
Marchese di Bucchianico. 

Between Tarsia and Cosenza the 
road crosses numerous tributaries of 
the Crati. The Busento, which is passed 
before entering Cosenza, flows near 
its juncture with the Crati, over the 
grave of Alaric King of tiie Goths. 
A portion of his army was advancing S. 
for the invasion of Sicily, when the 
design was defeated by ms premature 
death at Cosenza. ^* Tne ferocious cha- 
racter of the barbarians," says Gibbon, 
" was displayed in the funeral of a hero 
whose valour and fortune they cele- 
brated with mournful applause. By 
the labour of a captive multitude, they 
forcibly diverted the course of the 
Busentinus. The royal sepulchre, 
adorned with the splendid spoils and 
trophies of Kome, was constructed in 
the vacant bed ; the waters were then 
restored to their natural channel, and 
the secret spot where the remains of 
Alaric had been deposited was for ever 
concealed by the Inhuman massacre of 
the prisoners who had been employed 
to execute the work." AtBende S. Fill 
Stat, (see below) a road branches off on 
rt to (21 m.) Paola. 

COSENZA (15,962), the capital of 
Calabria Citeriore, and the see of an 
archbishop, is situated in a deep glen 
at the junction of the Busento with 
the Crati, by which it is divided into 
two portions. The lower part of the 
city is much exposed to malaria ; but 
the upper on the £. bank, is healthy, 
and contains the fine building of the 
Tribunale, and numerous public esta- 
blishments. The houses and palaces 
of the rich proprietors of the province 
are usually well built. 

Cosenza occupies the site and retains 
the name of Consentitj the metropolis 
of the Briittians, where the mutilated 
remaina oi Alexander, King of Epirus, 

were mterred aitet hia death near. 

Pandosia, It was a town oi importance 



during the war with Spartacus, and 
in D.C. 40 was unsucessfully besieged 
by Sextus Pompeius. It was taken 
by the Saracens in 1009. In J 270, as 
Philippe le Hardi was returning throi^h 
Calabria to France with the dead bodies 
of his father, brother, brother-in-law 
and son, his first wife, Isabella of 
Aragon, died as they were passing 
through Cosenza. The town suffered 
greatly in 1461, when it was taken by 
Koberto Orsini, and has been much 
damaged by earthquakes. The Cathe- 
dral has l)een spoilt by restorations. 
It contains the tomb of Louis IIl.^ 
Uuke of Anjou, who died here 18 
months after his marriage to Margaret 
of Savoy, which was solemnised in this 
cathedral in 1433. Aulas Janus Par- 
rhasiuSf the celebrated grammarian, 
was bom here in 1470; also Antonio 
Serra, one of the earliest writers on 
political economy, his work having 
been printed in 1613 ; and Bernardino 
Tdesio (1509-1588), one of the most 
acute philosophers of the 16th cent. 
Cosenza was die seat of the sanguinary 
military commission established in 
Calabria during Uie j^ench occupation 
in 1808. 

From Cosenza a path along the bed 
of the Arccmte^ a tributary of the Crati, 
leads to (2 hrs.) Mendicino (3566), 
situated on a triple hill, and considered 
by most Italian antiquaries to mark the 
site of Pandosia Brutiorumy which wit- 
nessed the defeat and death of Alexander 
King of Epirus by the Bruttians, B.C. 
326. 



\ 



EXCURSIONS TO LA 8ILA, AND TO PAOLA 
AND THE WESTERN SHORE. 

I. — E. of Cosenza, beyond the dense 
cluster of villages called Casali, which 
cover the hills on the 1. bank of the 
Crati, is the vast tract of mountain 
table-ltod still called by the ancient 
name of Sila (Yirg. JEn, xii. 715), 
which is perhaps less known and ex- 
plored by travellers than any mountain 
district in the S. of Euroije, It ^ 
about 40 m, Vsa;^, «sA ^wsl \5i \a "^ 
broad, coTnm^xicvci^ TL'sax ^^ ^^>Ma«5s^^ 
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through the whole of Calahria Citeriore 
into Calabria Ulteriore II., nearly as 
far as Catanzaro. Many of the higher 
peaks are covered with snow from. Nov. 
to April. The upper range of hills is 
clothed with impenetrable forests of 
firs ; the lower abound in oaks, beeches, 
and elms, and present a succession of 
rich pastoral plains, intersected by 
beautiful ravines and watered by 
copious streams. These table-lands are 
used as summer pasturage. At the 
breaking up of winter not only the 
shepherds, but maijy of the landowners 
themselves, remove to La Sila ; whole 
families accompany this annual migra- 
tion. The higher mountains command 
both seas, fiie scenery of the district 
is magnificent, combining every possible 
variety of forest and mountain; the 
woods abound in game, and the rivers 
in fish. At Longobuco, on its E. fianks, 
are some lead-mines. The forests and 
pasturages of Sila were well known 
to the ancients, and are described by 
Pliny, Dioscorides, and Strabo, who 
says that it was 700 stadia in length. 
It supplied the Sicilians and Athenians 
with timber for their fleets ; and it is 
still the source from which the Neapo- 
litan shipbuilders derive their principal 
supplies. 

As there is no accommodation to be 
found within the range of La Sihy the 
traveller must obtain letters of intro- 
duction at Cosenza to the resident 
proprietors in the summer season, who 
are very hospitable. 

II. — A road crosses the hills (4 hrs. 
drive) to Paola, where steamers touch on 
their way between Naples and Messina. 
It follows the high road from Naples 
for the first 4 m., when it strikes off on 
the 1., and ascending for 3 m. the 1. bank 
of the Emuli^ leaves on a hill on the 1. 
Bende (5286), supposed to be the ancient 
Arintha, and S. rili(4128), 10 m. from 
Cosenza. Both these places have a 
station on the rly. From S. Fili the 
road, through a series of windings and 
ascents, crosses the ridge of the moun- 
tains which separates the upper valley 
of the Crati from the Mediterranean, 
and descends to Paola (Rte. 11). 



ROUTE 30. 

BEGGIO TO GIOIA-TAURO, BY SCILLA. 

Miles. Stations. Routes. 

BEGGIO 

Harbour Stat. 28 

1 Town Stat. 

8 S. Gaterina 

4 Archi 

5 Gkdiico 
7 Gatona 

9 Villa S. Giovanni 
11 Gannitello 

14 Soilla 

18 Favazzina 

20 Bagnara 

26 Falmi 

81 Oioia Tanro 

Rly. in construction along the coast 
from Gioia to PisdoUa (Rte. 11). A 
coasting steamer hetween Messina and 
Naples touches once or twice a week at 
Reggio, Messina, Gioia, Nicotera, Tro- 
pea, Pizzo, Amant«a, Paola, Getraro, 
Belvedere, Pisciotta, and Amalfi (see 
Rte. 59). 

A beautiful line of rly., commanding 
fine views of the broken shores of 
Sicily. The country is enlivened with 
groves of orange-trees, pomegranates, 
palms and aloes. 

Villa 8. Giovanni (4357) is delight- 
fully situated on the shore 8. of Punta 
del Pezzo, below the cultivated slopes 
of the lower ranges of mountains which 
form so picturesque a scene from all 
parts of the Faro. It is much fre- 
quented on account of its salubrious 
climate, and, like Scilla, is remarkable 
for its thriving silkworks. It is the 
nearest point to Messina (boat in 1 hr., 
5 frs.). 

The Montalto (6910 ft.), the highest 
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Scilla (7448) is picturesquely situated 
on a small promontoi'y connecting its 
castle with the mainland. The town, 
rebuilt since the earthquake of 1783, 
rises in terraces from the sandy bays 
which lie on either side of the promon- 
tory. It is noted for its silkworks, in 
a district abounding in mulberry-trees ; 
nearly every house exhibits signs of the 
industry. The wines of Scilla have 
also considerable repute. The Castle 
occupies the bluff cliff at the extremity 
of the promontory, and was formerly 
the palace of the Prince of Scilla, a 
l»ranch of the Rufo family. After the 
battle of Maida the fortress surrendered 
to the English, and was held by them 
18 months. The French besieged it in 
1808, and, after making a breach, car- 
ried it, whilst the English retired to 
the shore by means of a covered stair 
which they had constructed in the 
rock, and embarked in boats prepared 
to receive them. 

The Book of Scilla, whose dangers 
have been made familiar to every 
reader by the Greek and Latin poets, 
although deprived of its terrors, will 
still be examined with lively interest 
by the classical traveller. {Odyss, fi. 
85 ; Virg. jEn, iii. 420 ; Dante, Inf. viL 
22.) 

CharybdiSf placed by the ancient 
poets immediately opposite to Scylla, 
has been transferred by modem geo- 
graphers to a spot situated outside the 
harbour of Messina, and at least 10 m. 
distant. This whirlpool, known as the 
Garofaro, more closely corresponds with 
the accounts of Charybdis given by 
ancient writers than the present cur- 
rents off the Faro Point; but it is 
nevertheless to be considered whether 
the lapse of so many ages and the action 
of repeated earthquakes may not have 
materially changed the currents which 
once rendered liis passage dangerous. 
The classical traveller wUL be unwilling 
to relinquish the idea that Charybdis 
was really opposite to Scylla. He will 
also be struck by the fact that a strong 
current still sets through the strait, and 
that there are counter currents setting 
from the shore, producing frequent 



whirlpools, though not of a dangerous 
character. 

The bay on the W. side of Scilla was 
the scene of a most awful calamity in 
1783. The town, on the morning of 
the 5th of February, had been almost 
totally destroyed by the first shocks of 
an earthquake. Towards dusk another 
shock occurred which rent the promon- 
tory of Campella near the town, when 
the entire face of the mountain fell 
into the sea. The waters of the Faro 
rushed with overwhelming violence 
upon the beach, and in their retreat 
swept away upwards of 1500 persons. 
They returned again and rose to tlie 
level of the town, throwing back upon 
its ruins many of the bodies they had 
swept away in the first wave. On the 
following morning Scilla had lost nearly 
one-half of its inhabitants. 

The distance from the Castle of Scilla 
to the Faro Point is nearly 3J m. The 
great fishery of the pesce-spada, or 
sword-fish {Xiphias gladius), affords oc- 
cupation to its fishermen during July , 
August, and September. 

Following the curve of the shore, the 
rly. passes flie village of 

Favazzina, commanding fine views 
of the sea and of the picturesque coast. 

Bagxuura (8504) is celebrated for the 
beauty of its women. Through chest- 
nut woods and olive plantations the 
train reaches 

Falmi (10,025), most beautifully 
situated on a perpendicular mass of 
rocky cliff rising frx)m the sea, above a 
narrow creek in which the fishing- 
boats of its inhabitants find a scanty 
shelter. The cliff is covered with gar- 
dens of oranges and olives, behind which 
are higher and broken hills forming 
the 

'"Xonte St. EHa (1900 ft.), from 
whence a magnificent view may be en- 
joyed. On the S. are seen the entrance 
to the Faro, the castle of Scilla, the 
town and kaxV^vvt q1 '^^^!^vsia..^«s>Si.>ifc- 
yond \t 2E»tsva. T\sav% Vas^ Nsv '^^ ^s>a.- 
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the Lipari Islands are seen to seawai'd, 
and towards the N. the eye ranges over 
the Gulf of Gioia as far as Cape Vati- 
eano. The name of the town is com- 
memorated by a handsome fountain in 
the public square, representing a palm- 
tree. 

Nearly 3 m. S.£. of Palmi is Bemi- 
nara (4570), ruined in 1783, and 
desolated by malaria. It was the scene 
of two decisive battles. In 1495 the 
army of Ferdinand II., imder Gonsalvo 
<lo Cordova, was defeated by that of 
Charles VIII., imder the Sieur D'Au- 
bigny. In 1503 another battle was 
fought on the same field between D'Au- 
bigny and Ugo de Cardona, one of the 
best generals of Gonsalvo de Cordova, 
in which the army of Louis XII. sus- 
tained a signal defeat, and D'Aubigny 
was compelled to fly for safety to Angi- 
tola. The little Lago del Tolfilo, near 
the town, was fonned by the first shock 
of the earthquake in 1783 ; and the 
stream which falls into the Marro was 
diverted by a landslip into a new 
channel, through which it continues to 
run. 



[12 m. E., at the foot of the Aspro- 
monte range, lies Oppido (6494), sup- 
posed to occupy the site of Mamertium ; 
numerous coins have been found con- 
firming this belief. It was the central 
point from which the great c^arthquake 
of 1783 appears to have acted. In the 
village itself the earth opened, and 
several houses were swallowed up. In 
the neighbourhood a depression was 
formed in the shape of an amphitheatre, 
200 ft. deep and 500 ft wide, into 
which an olive plantation sunk down 
bO|dily. At Terranova^ on the N., the 
houses were similarly swallowed up, 
and the valleys were filled up with 
landslips. At Sitizzano, on the S., a 
lake Mas formed by the filling up of a 
deep ravine with tiie enormous masses 
of earth and rock which fell into it 
from its sides. In all directions the 
plain around Oppido was split and rent 
flitb dBsureSf and small lakes were 
^rmed in fimnel-shaped. hollows.^ 



GioiA (2117), a most imhealtliy auai 



deserted town on the seashore, is sup« 
posed to occupy the site of Metaurum^ 
the birthplace of Steraichorus. Near 
it the road crosses the Marro, the Me- 
taunts Brutiorumj famous for its tunny 
fisheries, in whose seven streams Orestes 
is said to have been purified from the 
stains of a mother^s blood, and restored 
to reason after his long wanderings. 
The seven streams may still be traced 
among the dense cluster of villages 
which occupy the high ground around 
Oppido. Among these villages are 
several which retain their Greek names, 
as latrinoli, Yarapodio, Zurgunadi, ?<;• 
davoli, Faracorio, &c. 

A carriage road runs inland N.£. to 
(9 m.) Bosamo (3808), picturesquely 
situated among luxuriant groves on the 
slopes of an olive-crowned hill above 
the Mesima. It was ruined by the 
earthquake in 1783, which formed a 
ravine near the town ^ m. long and 
25 ft. deep. Bosamo is supposed to 
stand upon or near the ^te of the 
Greek city of Medma, a colony of the 
Epizephyrian Locrians. 10 m. E. is 
the vfllage of Laureana (5807), finely 
placed on an eminence beyond the 
junction of the Metramo witii the Me- 
sima. S.E. of Laureana are the Alba- 
nian villages of Maropati (2151), and 
Polistena ^8531), which were completely 
ruined The old village of PoHstena, 
built upon two hills, was hurled bodily 
into the ravine. At Cmquefr(mde (5601), 
the whole valley for miles presents a 
sucession of landslips caus^ by the 
same convulsion. 

10 m. N.R of Kosanio is MUeio 
(Bte. 31). The coast road proceeds 
N. W. to (12 m. from Gioia) Hioot«zi 
(6347), which retains its ancient name, 
an episcopal see jointly with Tropea, 
placed on the S. slope of a hill 1 m. 
from the coast, and almost entirely re- 
built since 1783. 

20 m. Tropea (5581), beautifully 
situated in a deep and rockv bay imder 
t\ift \o\f et TQsv^Q of hills whioh extend 
'^. \jo Gape YatxcatvA. ^^& ^''^^MXM&sit 
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beach upon -which the fishing boats are 
moored ; on the precipitous and nearly 
insulated rock advancing from the 
mainland into the sea stands a portion 
of the city with its churches and con- 
vents, wlule the other part occupies 
the southern clifEs. In front of the 
city is a conical rock frill of caverns, 
upon which a church is built. The 
lower slopes behind are richly culti- 
vated and wooded, and enlivened with 
villages and churches; behind these 
are other and more lofty hills, forming 
altogether a fine landscape. Tropea is 
the nearest point to the lipari Islands, 
and boats may be hired here to visit 
Stromboli, about 33 m. distant. The 
islands are however more conveniently 
reached from Messina (Ete. 58). A 
rough road follows the coast N.E. to 
(18 m.) Fizzo (Ete. 31). 



EOUTE 31. 

COSENZA TO BOSASNO. — CARRIAGE 
ROAD. 

The high road, on leaving Cosen2a, 
begins to ascend above the plain of the 
Crati, through a weU-cultivated country, 
abounding with villages and bordered 
by mulberry-trees. The high ranges 
of hills on either side are cl^ed with 
oaks and chestnuts. 



10 m. Bogliano (4893), situated 
on a lofty hill, commanding an ex- 
tensive view. Vincenzo Gravina, the 
celebrated jurist and poet, was bom 
here in 1644. Eogliano was nearly 
destroyed by the earthquake of 1638. 
Nearly opposite, on the W. of the high 
road, is Bchito (1129), whose situation 
fully justifies its name : and beyond it 
is Been the lofty peak ofMmte Coouzzo, i 
From Eoglitmo the road descends to the \ 
deep ravine of the Scmto, which is \ 



crossed by a wooden bridge. About 
8 m. lower down this stream, and at 
a short distance from the coast, is the 
village of NocerOy 3 m. from which, 
close to the sea, at the Torre del PianOy 
are the ruins of Terina, mentioned by 
Thucydides : some of the finest speci- 
mens of the coins of Magna Grsecia are 
foimd here. By a long and steep ascent 
we cross a high ridge of the Apennines, 
called Crocelle di Agrxfoglio, and arrive 
at 

18 m. CarpaniaxLO. The village 
(1632) is on a hill on the 1. The road 
passes through a glen catching a view 
of the sea, leaves on the rt. the nume- 
rous villages forming the commune of 
SciglianOf and descends to 

25 m. Coraoi, a village on the fron- 
tier of the provinces of Calabria Citeriore 
and Calabria Ulteriore II. After pass- 
ing Soveria^ we ascend the side of the 
mountains which form the watershed 
between the Gulfs of S. Eufemia and 
Squillace, to 



30 m. Arena Biaxica. The 
continues to ascend to 



road 



35 m. Tiriolo (3581), situated on the 
backbone of the ridge of the Apennines 
that separates the two seas. It stands 
midway between the Corace, which 
falls into the Gulf of Squillace, and the 
Lamato, which falls into that of Sta. 
Eufemia. An inscription discovered at 
Tiriolo in 1640, containing a decree of 
the Senate relative to the Bacchanalian 
conspiracy described by Livy zxzix., 
proves that the Ager Taurianvs of Strabo 
must have been in this district. Many 
ancient coins and small bronzes have 
been found near the town. 



[Shortly before reaching Tiriolo a 
road of 11 m. (diligence in 3 hrs., 3 frs.) 
diverges on tiie 1., and, crossing the 
Corace, the ancient Crotalus^ proceeds 
to Oatanzaro, 2.% Ta.,^ 

botkv ae»a o^«t ^-^ T^axtw^ ^ws^s^ cJLxa^ 
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Beparatlng the gulfs of Sta. Eufemia and 
Squillace, which are only 18 m. &|gu^ 
wnere the land is narrowest^ The 
Lamato is crossed, and its rt. bank 
followed for 5 m. 

[Here a cross road of 13 m. turns off 
on the rt. to Kicastro (13,181), an 
episcopal city. [Dil. to (24 m. E.) 
Catanzaro (Rte. 28).] It commands an 
extensive view over the plains of Maida 
and the Gulf of Sta. Eufemia. In 
its ruined castle, Henry, the eldest son 
of Frederick II. was confined by his 
father. This prince, who had been 
crowned, when a boy. King of Grermany, 
revolted against his father ; but, having 
submitted, was banished into Apulia, 
and thence removed to Nicastro. He 
was drowned in fording the Savuto on 
horseback near Martorano. 3 m. W. 
of Nicastro is 8, Biagio or Sftmbiase 
(7887), where are hot sulphureous 
baths; and 2 m. farther W. is Sta. 
Eufemia, whose gulf is the ancient 
Sinus Terinasus. Here was a Benedic- 
tine monastery founded by Robert 
Guiscard, and dedicated to Sta. Eufe- 
mia, who suffered martyrdom at Chal- 
cedon, and whose head was brought 
from Constantinople, and deposited in 
the new foimdation. The first abbot of 
the monastery was Robert de Grand- 
mcsnil, priorof S. Evroult in Normandy, 
whose sister, Eremberga, became the 
wife of Count Roger of Sicily. The 
monastery and village were swallowed 
up by the earthquake of 1638.] 

After crossing again the Lamato, the 
road skirts the insulated hill at the 
N.E. extremity of the plain on which 
is situated Maida (4497), the scene of a 
victory gained by the British army 
under Sir John Stuart over the French 
commanded by General Regnier in 
1806, 

The Battle of Maida is the only one 
of any importance ever fought by British 
troops on Italian ground. Sir John 
Stuart, the commander-in-chief of the 
British army then in occupation, oi 



on the side of the wooded hill of MaidA, 
having the Lamato in their front, and 
their flanks strengthened by a thick 
underwood : confident, however, of 
success, they crossed the river, and 
advanced to meet the British on the 
plain. The two armies advanced to- 
wards each other until their bayonets 
began to cross, when the French re- 
tired precipitately. Their loss was 
estimated by Sir John at 4000 men; 
the British loss was 45 killed, and 282 
wounded. The result of the battle 
afforded only a temporary advantage 
to the Bourbons. The French were 
obliged to evacuate Calabria. Sir John, 
on tiie other hand, contented himself 
with securing the fortress of Scilla; 
and having left there a strong garrison, 
returned to Messina. Before the end 
of the year, the French under Massena 
had again taken possession of the pro- 
vince. 
The road now reaches 

45 m. Cludno Chiarico, and proceeds 
along the plain, passing on the 1. Ftla- 
delfia (6028) and Francavilla (1519). 
This is the narrowest part of the Italian 
peninsula, the distance across being only 
18 m. 

57 m. Pizio (8239), surrounded by 
gardens, and memorable as the last 
scene in the life of Murat, King of 
Naples. On the 8th October, 1815, 
after a stormy passage from Corsica, in 
which his squadron of six Bhip& had 
been dispersed, Murat found himself in 
the Gulf of Sta. Eufemia. His inten- 
tion was to land at Salerno, where he 
expected to meet with many partisans : 
but becoming desperate at the iDss of 
his five ships, he resolved to land at 
Pizzo. It was a feast-day in the town, 
and the local militia were exercising in 
the piazza, when he and his 28 com- 
panions rushed among them, and raised 
a shout for King Murat. The by- 
standers remained mute, and gradually 
dispersed. Surprised at the coldness of 
his reception, Murat hastily quitted 
Yizio, «a.d. ^T<ic,^^dftd towards Monte- 



Sicily, landed on the 1st of J\iiy in t^ie \ \eone*, >i\x\. ^ t^^XsCva.^ ^-aS!k&^'\x«B&»s»s' 
Oulf of Sta. Eufemia, with 4800 men. \ ^ViY\,a^^^o\ft^^vfiCs^«t«vA.^\^«srw 
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him. Murat saw that there was no 
hope hut in instant flight, and rushed 
down the precipitous ravines to the sea- 
shore, only to see his vessel under sail 
in the distance. Having shouted in 
vain to the captain, who was a Maltese, 
he endeavoured to launch a hoat lying 
on the heach, hut had not sufficient 
strength. He was soon surrounded ; 
the jewels which he wore on his hreast 
were torn from him, and he was thrown 
into a cell in the castle of Pizzo. The 
event was communicated hy telegraph 
to Naples. In the meantime General 
Nunziante, the governor of Calahria, 
arrived, and ordered the prisoner to he 
removed to a more suitahle apartment 
and treated with respect. A despatch 
from Naples ordered a military trihimal 
to sit in judgment on the prisoner as 
a puhlic enemy. Seven judges were 
at once selected ; three of whom and 
the attorney had been raised hy Murat 
from humble stations. They met in 
the room adjoining that in which he 
was sleeping and condemned him to 
death by virtue of a law which he had 
himself enacted. He was led to a plat- 
form of the castle, where he foimd two 
files of soldiers drawn up ; he refused 
to be blindfolded, gave the word of 
command himself, and fell dead, grasp- 
iag in his hands the miniature portraits 
of his children. He was buried in the 
church of Pizzo, towards the erection 
of which he had contributed 2000 ducats. 
A square stone in the pavement of the 
nave marks the position of the vault. 
The title of Citta Fedelissima was con- 
ferred upon Pizzo, and a monument 
was erected on the Marina recording 
the privileges which accompanied a 
title derived from so tragical an event. 

There is a bridle-road from Pizzo 
to Tropea (Rte. 30) through Briatico 
(3321), bad and stony in many places. 

The coasting mail-steamer between 
Naples and Messina calls off Pizzo 
twice a week, both in going and re- 
turning. The road crosses the high 
groimd a few miles from the coast, to 

&Q m. Monteleone (11,840), finely 
situated in a commao ding position, ren- 
dered still more picturesque by a feudal 
castle erected by Frederick II., and 



overlooking the town. In one of the 
churches uiere is a good picture by 
Pacecco di Bosa. Monteleone suffered 
severely from the earthquake of 1783. 
A road of 3 m. leads N. to the seashore, 
passing through the village of Bivona, 
or S. IHetro di Vihona, which mai^ks the 
site of ffipponium, one of the most im- 
portant colonies of the Epizephyrian 
Locri. Hipponium was taken and de- 
stroyed by Dionysius, B.C. 389, who 
removed its inhab. to Syracuse ; but 
it was restored 10 years later by the 
Carthaginians. It fell into the hands 
of the Bruttians about B.C. 356. In 
B.C. 192 it received a Koman colony, 
and was called Vibo Valentia. There 
are stiU remains of its port, consisting 
of large square blocks. Hipponium is 
supposed to have extended from Bivona 
to Monteleone, near which remtdns of 
the walls were still visible in the 17 th 
cent. It was destroyed by the Sara- 
cens in 983. Hipponium was for some 
time the residence of Cicero, who lived 
here on the estate of his friend Sica, 
previous to his departure as an exile 
from Italy ; he describes the town as 
an iilustre et nobile municipium. 

The high road beyond Monteleone to 
Mileto and Rosamo proceeds through 
a coimtry called Za Piana di Mon- 
teleane, having on each side nume- 
rous villages whose names bear unmis- 
takable evidence of their Greek origin. 
Most of these colonies were foimded 
imder the Lower Greek Empire, an- 
terior to the Norman conquest, and 
were encouraged and protected by their 
new masters. Among these may be 
mentioned Orsigliadi, lonadi, Tripami, 
Papaglionti, Filandari, on the rt. of the 
road ; and on the 1. beyond the MesinuXf 
Stefanoconi, Paravati, lerocame, Po- 
tame, Binami, Melicuca, Garopoli, and 
Calimera. Most of these colonies retain 
their dress, language, and national cus- 
toms, but not their religion. 

The great earthquake of 1783 was 
severely felt in this district. At Soriano 
the course of the Cariddi, a tributary of 
the Mcsima, was changed by a vaet 

olive p\wi\».\\oTv&\i^m%*^5ta^^«^^3=^^ 
va:i\e7 ^ieTie^^. k\.^^"o\& ^««^\^^^ 
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between the mountain road and the I (1094) and in which he died and was 
Mesima. At lerocame the surface of buried (1101). 
the plain was cracked in all directions 
into chasms and fissures. 



75 m. Hileto (4421), the see of a 
bishop, 1 m. from the ruins of the cele- 
brated Norman city which occupied an 
insulated hill, but was entirely destroyed 
by the earthquake of 1783. Mileto was 
the favourite residenee of Count Roger 
of Sicily, who plundered the Temple of 
Proserpine of 18 marble columns to 
enrich the Abbey of the Holy Trinity, 
which he founded here. He was mar- 
ried here in 1063, to Eremberga ; King 
Roger, his son by his second wife 
Adelaide, was bom here ; and here he 
died himself at an advanced age in 
1101, whilst he had come to assist 
his nephew in reducing Calabria to 
obedience. He and ms first wife 
Eremberga were buried in the abbey 
church, in two ancient sarcophagi re- 
moved to the Museum at Naples. The 
ruii^ed walls of this abbey stand on an 
eminence in a vineyard. The ground 
is strewed with £:^gments of marble 
columns, cornices, and architraves, 
which prove that ancient materials 
were employed in the building. There 
are remains also of the bishop's palace, 
of the cathedral, and of the chapel of 
S. Martin, in which one of the Count's 
sons was biuied. 



Before the earthquake of 1783 the 
monastery presented the appearance of 
a fortified castle rather thaji of a place 
for religious retirement; it was de- 
fended by artillery, and had an income 
of nearly 100,000 ducats. It was re* 
garded as the most celebrated sanctuary 
of the Carthusian order, and was as 
much celebrated for its riches and 
magnificence as it was venerated for 
the holiness of its founder. The earth- 
quake completely overthrew the fabric, 
which now forms a heap of ruins. In 
the body of the church there are piles 
of broken altars, sepxdchral inscriptions, 
and slabs of coloured marbles. The 
walls of the church and of the abbof s 
lodging, the cloister, and other parts of 
the convent, remain standing, more or 
less injured. At the convent gate a 
fountam constructed by the monks is 
still supplied with water from the 
mountains. Farther up the valley, on 
an eminence overshadowed by huge 
silver firs and beeches, stand the 
modem chapel of 8. Maria del BoscOy 
an oratory with a marble statue of 
S. Bruno, and an inscription stating 
that the saint used to retire here for 
meditation. This place is the scene of 
an annual fair from the 1st to Uie 8Ui 
of May ; and the silver statue of S. 
Bruno is still brought in procession 
from La Serra. King Roger granted 
the Certosa large domains. 

A few miles from the ruins, at the 
S. extremity of the valley, is Mongiam 
(1013), formerly a government foundry 
for cannon. From the Certosa we may 
return by a tolerable road along the 
course of the Ancinale to Cardinale, 
passing through La Serra, sitUlited in 
a plain among the mountains, whose 
Inhab. (5046) are chiefly engaged in 
the working of iron. We may also 
cross from La Serra, the ridge on the 
£., and by a bridle-path descend to 
Stilo (Rte. 28).] 



[5 hrs. E. of Mileto, in a seques- 
tered valley at the foot of the central 
ridge of the Apennines, are the ruins 
of the once celebrated Monastery of 
8. Stefano del Bosco. The mountain 
path crossing the Mesima, and its tri- 
butary the MarepotamOy through a 
cluster of Greek villages on the 1. bank 
of the latter arrives at Soriano (2920). 
Near it are the extensive ruins of the 
Dominican monastery of S, JJomenico 
Soriano, destroyed by the earthquake 
in 1783. From Soriano a bridle-path 
through Soriauello (1504), and across 
the lower ridge of Mte. Astore, brings 
us to the ruina of the magm^cenX \ X^a.'^im^^ '!!&!'^<&\j(>^ ^^ ^^y[:^Vt^-^ ^<> 
Jldjng in wiiich S. Bruno first estaV \ acexi^ ixota. ^^ Ogsjoi ^ \S^ ^^R^cb^ 
led Sie rigid discipline of his oxdet \ Vwav^i ^<e^ ^^ajBCL f>i ^\s«a. «q. ^^^^ 
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and runs parallel to the Mesima, though 
it does not cross it until the river takes 
a sudden hend to the W., and falls into 
the Gulf of Gioia. Calahria Ulteriore 
I. is now entered at 

85 m. Bosamo (Rte. 30). 



ROUTE 32. 

NAPLES TO BAIANO, BY NOLA. 
Miles. Stations. 

Kaples 
% Poggioreale 
6 OaialiuiOYO 
8 Pomigliftno d' Aroo 
10. Oastello di CxstexAa 
. 18 : XarigUano 

17 Vela 

18 OixnitUe 
80. Gkoiano 

28 Avella — Sperone 
34 Baiano 

This rly. follows the Strada Con- 
sulare della Puglia across the Cam- 
pagnia, affording many delightful 
views. It takes nearly the direction 
of the Cancello line (fete. 2) as far as 
CastelxLUOYO, where it turns £. to 

Pomigliano d' Areo (10,045), and 
Maxigliano (10,215), supposed to 
derive its jiame from a villa of Marius. 
On leaving Nola the rly. hears N. to 

Cimitile . (3507), which contains 
several interesting churches, with 
crjrpts, catacombs, chapels, and mediae- 
val inscriptions. In that of -S'. Felix 
are the tombs of SS. Felix and Paulinus; 
also a throne and pulpit of the 12th 
cent, some sculpture of the beginning 

oftbe 8tb cent, aad paintings of the 

24tb cent . . 



Beyond Cicciano the rly. makes a 
long sweep towards the E. to reach 
Avella (3714), a thriving place with a 
ruined castle marking the site of the 
Meliferss Abellw of Virgil, a city founded 
by one of the Greek colonies £rom 
Chalcis. Among its remains was foimd 
the long inscription in the Oscan 
language, now in the museum of the 
Seminary at Nola. To the rt. of the stat. 
lies Sperone, Near Avella is tiie Grotta 
degli Sportiglioni, a large cavern in the 
mountain. The train proceeds to 
Baiano (Rte. 2). 



ROUTE 33. 

CANCELLO TO BENEVENTQ, BY THE 
CAUDINE i'ORES. 

Starting from Cancello, this road 
proceeds along the foot of the moun- 
tains through the pretty village of S. 
Maria a Vico, and enters the valley of 
Arpaja, passing through San Felice and 

8 m. Ariemo (3757), one long street, 
surrounded by gardens of olive and 
orange trees. The road now ascends 
to 

11 m. Arpaia (1289), a poor village 
situated at the upper end of the valley. 
There is a Roman milestone here with 
the number XVI. : it is remarkable for 
the inscriptions upon it, on one side, 
of the 11th Consulate of Augustus 
(B.C. 23), the date of the death of the 
young Marcellus, of the Emperors Ju- 
lianus (the Apostate), Theodorus the 
Great, Arcadius, Honorius, and Valen- 
tinian III., thus embracing a period 
of neaily 5Q0 '^^'oi^, «t ^i^ *«5kfc '^'svascs^. 

Empire. T:V«> V^ ^^ '^'^ ^- ^"^ '^\ 
ymage, caX\ft^ Co«ta Ca-wAa^Sa. ^'S^^'v^^^^ 

"with. Tuma. 
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Route 33. — Caudine Forks — Monteaarchio. 



Between Arienzo and Arpaia the 
road passes through a narrow defile, 
considered by some antiquaries to 
be the FnroTdsB CaudinsB, or Caudine 
ForkSf while others place them in the 
l>as3 between Sant* Agata de' Goti and 
Ariano (see below). The Caudine 
Forks are represented by Livy as a 
narrow valley, shut in on either side 
by inaccessible mountains, and tra- 
versd by a small stream. The approach 
to it at each extremity was so naiTow 
that a slight obstruction sufficed to im- 
pede the passage. The Roman aimy in 
their march from Calatia to Luceria 
passed through this defile, having been 
induced to quit their encampment at 
Calatia by an artifice of C. Pontius, the 
Samnite general, who had ordered ten 
soldiers, disguised as shepherds, to 
approach the Roman outposts with 
their flocks, and induce the army to 
march forward by the false intelligence 
that the Samnites were engaged in the 
siege of Luceria, The Romans, on 
arriving at the extremity of the pass, 
found it completely closed by trees and 
stones, while their retreat was cut off 
by the enemy, who had in the mean- 
time occupied the heights in the rear. 
Deprived of the power of resistance, the 
Roman army, after encamping in the 
valley for some days, was compelled by 
famine to surrender and submit to the 
degradation of passing imder the yoke. 

The principal point of the argument 
turns upon the precise position of Ca- 
latia. There were two towns of this 
name near Capua : one, Caiazzo, being 
within the territory of Samnium, at 
some distance N. of the rt. bank of 
the Voltumo ; the other in Campania, 
on the Appian "Way, at a place still 
called Le QalazzCy between Caserta and 
Maddaloni. Most of the Italian anti- 
quaries, followed by Dr. Cramer, whilst 
admitting that Livy's narrative is not 
strictly applicable to the Pass of Arpaia, 
still are of opinion that the Furculw 
were here. They consider that the 
Roman army was not encamped on the 
N. side of the Voltumo, for there ia 
no mention of their passage of the livex. 



army, the pass of Arpaia would have 
been their direct line of march to Lu- 
ceria. In corroboration of this view 
it is to be remarked that the valley 
between Arienzo and Arpaia is still 
known as the Vale Cauda^ the hill 
near Arpaia Costa Cauda, and that a 
village in this valley still bears the name 
of Forchia. It may also be added that, 
in a country like that which surrounds 
Naples, considerable changes must 
have taken place from natural causes ; 
and drainage and cultivation have pro- 
bably done more towards altering the 
aspect of the country during that period 
than even natural convulsions. 

A mile beyond Arpaia a road turns 1. 
to S. Agata de* Goti (see below). 

The high road continues N.E. to 

15 m. MontesaroMo (6688), occupy- 
ing the site of Caudium, a station upon 
the Via Appia, surmoimted by a large 
castle, once a stronghold of the Avalos 
family. It had of late years been con- 
verted into a state prison, and some of 
the most eminent men, among them 
Baron Poerio (d. 1867), who had taken 
part in the political struggles of their 
country, were confined in it. On the 
north, forming a conspicuous object in 
the prospect, is the lofty range of Mte. 
Tabumo. 

A road on the rt. leads to (12 m.) 
Avellino, along the base of Monte 
Vergine (Rte. 2). The main road 
crosses the Sarretella and the Sabato 
before reaching (25 m.) Benevento 
(Rte. 7). 

Returning to the cross road men- 
tioned above as leading to S. Agata, 
we reach, among the hills, 3 m. N. of 
Arpaia, the town of Airola (5116), and 
enter the pass leading from it through 
Moriauo (2987) to S. Agata, the alter- 
native site of the Caudine Forks. It is 
argued in favour of this pass, that it 
corresponds exactly with Livy's descrip- 
tion of the locality, being shut in by 
high moimtains, traversed by the Isclero 
stream, and accessible at both sides by 
narrow defiles. From Livy's account 
it is clear that Caudium itself was not 



Assuming that the Campanian Calatia \ like ^MSfls.\\» CviSaJcva.^ ^^ ^-a.^ ^Qdssss^s^ 
was the headquarters of the Homaii \ \t \o ^ev^e^coJcvrnv ^w^?l \«. ^aa^ 
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shorter than through the pass of Ai*paia ; 
and even assuming that they were in 
the Campanian Calatia, the route 
through this pass would he as short as 
that through the valley of Arpaia. It 
is remarkahle also that there is no 
mention of the Caudine Forks after 
this event; though had they heen 
situated hetween Arienzo and Arpaia, 
on the Via Appia^ the great high road 
£:om Rome and Capua to Beneventimi, 
they would certainly have been men- 
tioned during the Second Punic "War, 
when such a pass would have heen 
of great strategic importance. 

The arguments therefore appear to be 
in favour of the pass south of S. Agata de' 
Goti; imless we reject altogether Livy's 
account, and suppose that the Romans, 
having sustained a defeat, greatly exag- 
gerated the difficulties of the locality. 
This view of the question is to a certain 
degree supported by Cicero's double 
allusion to the battle and defeat near 
Caudium. 

3 m. beyond Airola we reach Mojano, 
and 2 m. farther 

8. Agata do* Ooti(8014), standing on 
a hill of volcanic tufa, surrounded by 
the Isclero, and'supposed to occupy the 
site of Saticola, Many ancient coins, 
and several tombs which contained 
some fine vases now in the Museum at 
Naples, were found in its vicinity. 

The road continues "W. to (4 m.) 
Frasso Dugenta Stat. (Rte. 17). 



ROUTE 34. 



EBOLI TO VENOSA.— CARRXAGE BOAD. 



road turns 1. to (3 m.) Campagna 
(9813), the chief town of a district. 
The main road now becomes tiilly, and 
continues so all the way to Venosa. 

11 m. OUveto (3923), in a striking 
position above the rt. bank of the Sele. 
A fine baronial castle forms a con- 
spicuous object from the river. The 
descent from Oliveto to the Sele is 
rapid. The river is crossed by a stone 
bridge nearly under the village of Palo, 
picturesquely situated on a precipitous 
rock which rises abruptly from the 1. 
bank. The road proceeds thence by a 
tedious ascent along the flank of the 
mountains to 

16 m. Yalva (2045), prettily situated 
above the river. On llie crest of the 
hills above the road are the villages of 
Cogliano and Coglianello, The valley 
of the Sele is left nearly opposite Gala- 
britto, and the road ascends through a 
rich country diversified by forest trees 
and vineyards, to 

23 m. Laviano (2531), picturesquely 
placed among hills. Its baronial castle, 
though falling into ruins, is still a 
striking object. 

Between Laviano and Muro we enter 
the province of Basilicata, Its surface, 
though broken by frequent ravines, and 
occasionally clothed with timber, has 
generally a bare and stony aspect ; and 
the difficulty of constructmg roads over 
its lofty mountains has hitherto limited 
a knowledge of its interior to the pe- 
destrian. 

31 m. Mnro (7954), an episcopal 
town, in a deep ravine on the rt. of the 
road, amidst wild and dreary scenery, 
is supposed to stand near the site of 
Numistro, a town of Lucania, where a 
battle was fought between Hannibal 
and Marcellus B.C. 210 The Castle of 
Muro, built on a height overlooking 
the ravine, was the scene of two dark 
events in the history of Naples. After 
the death of the Env^x^^it 'Ex<^^<52w2«3X. 
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by Conrad bis brother, who died near ( 
ijayello a few months later. In 1381 
Charles III. of Durazzo, having entered 
Naples and taken his cousin, Queen 
Joanna I., prisoner, sent her to this 
castle, where, on Hie 12th May, 1382, 
she was suffocated by two Hungarian 
soldiers under a feather-bed. 

The road now ascends, passing on 
the rt. the thriying town of Bella (5395), 
and farther on, upon the bills N. of the 
road, 8, Fele (10,536). Crossing the 
watershed between the Adriatic and 
the Tyrrhenian seas, the road descends 
into a barren ravine, watered by a 
branch of the Fimne cT Atella rising 
under Monte Pierno. Three branches 
of this stream are crossed, and a slight 
ascent leads to 

49 m. Atella (2465), a miserable 
place, half dilapidated by the earth- 
quake of 1851. In 1496 it sustained a 
siege under the Duke de Montpensier 
against the army of Ferdinand II. 
After many displays of valour on both 
sides, the French were obliged to capi- 
tulate. In 1502, Gonsalvo de Cordova 
came to Atella, and the Duke de Ne- 
mours to Melfi, to settle the differences 
that had arisen out of the partition 
treaty of Granada. The attempts were 
imsuccessful, and the war broke out 
with an attack of the French upon 
Atripalda. 

4 m. S.E., on an. isolated hill, form- 
ing a conspicuous object £rom all parts 
of the surrounding country, is the 
Castel di Lago Pesole, a favourite 
huuting-seat of Frederick II. It is 
well worth a visit, being one of the few 
mansions of the 13th cent, which have 
been kept up. It belongs to Prince 
Dona Pamfili. Below the castle is the 
small lake of Pesole^ surrounded by 
extensive forests; the river Bradano 
flows out of it. 

Monte Vulture now becomes a pro- 
minent object on the N. The road is 
carried along its £. slopes through 

53 m. Bionero (11,520), a thriving 
town, which suffered severely from the 
earthquake of Aug. 14, 1851. Nearly 
one'tmrd of it was thrown down and 
'^ inbab. bnriod under the ruins. 



55 m. Barile (3827), a colony of 
Albanians, who retain in part their 
dress and language. The lower orden 
live almost entirely in cavems. Barile 
stands on a high o&hoot of the Yul- 
ture, and commands an extensive pro- 
spect over the plain of PagUa as £ur as 
Monte Grar^no, beyond which the sea 
is visible. It was nearly destroyed by 
the earthquake in 1851, which caused 
the death of 120 of its inbab. 

[A branch-road turns 1. to 

4 m. Bapolla (3511), also mined by 
the earthquake; 70 inbab. perished, 
and its ancient Norman cathedral, with 
the exception of the front door, was 
utterly destroyed. 3 m. N.W. is Melji 
(Rte. 19).l 

The lugh road continues £. to 

63 m. YZNOSA (7222), the seat of a 
bishop, situated upon a hill, at the foot 
of which flows the Fiitmara, supposed 
to be the Daunus alluded to by Horace 
as the pauper aqu8& Dauntis, Od. iii. 
30, 11. 

Venusia, situated on the frontier of 
Apulia and Lucania (Hor. Sat. ii. i. 
34) was an important Eoman colony 
before the war with Pyrrhus, and re- 
ceived the thanks of the Senate for the 
protection it afforded to the Consul 
Varro Terentius after the battle of 
Cannae (B.C. 216). Horace was bom 
here B.C. 65, during the consulate of L. 
Manlius Torquatus and L. Aurelius 
Cotta. 

Data mecmn Consule Manlio. 

Hor. Carm. iii. xxi. 

In one of the streets of the city 
stands a column surmounted by a bust 
of the poet, dressed in a clerical babit, 
like that of Ovid at Solmona, and 
evidently referable to the same mediaeval 
period. 

The massive ruins of the Castle, dose 
to the principal gateway of the city, are 
very picturesque. It was erected in 
the 15th cent, by Pirro del Balzo, 
Prince of Altamura and Yenosa, but 
never completed. His name and armo- 

one oi ^"^ >aTv\%«& «v«t \Jaa tkvqaXk ^ 
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under ground, the walls of which are 
still covered with inscriptions by pri- 
soners in the 16th cent. The castle is 
tolerably well preserved. From the 
W. tower there is a beautiful view over 
the woods of M. Vulture, and the 
country round the Lago di Pesole. 

The Abbey of the Holy Trinity was 
founded by Bobert Guiscard, and con* 
secrated in 1058 by Nicholas II. 

The adloining church of La Trinita 
is a low building with pointed arches, 
the door of which is guarded by two 
stone lions; in the small vestibule stands 
a column, which, according to the 
local superstition, has the power of 
binding as Mends for life those who 
hand in hand go round it. The in- 
terior, injured by neglect and restora- 
tions, contains the Tombs of Hobert 
Guiscard and of his first wife Aberarda^ 
the mother of Bohemond, divorced from 
Guiscard on the ground of consan- 
guinity. The former, a plain marble 
sarcophagus in a niche in the wall, 
contains the bones of Guiscard and of 
his brothers, William Bras-de-fer, 
Drogo, who was murdered there on the 
feast of St. Lawrence in 1051, and 
Humphrey, who succeeded him. On 
the opposite side a similar sarcophagus 
contains the body of Aberarda, with the 
same inscription as that observed on 
the tomb of Bohemond at Canosa (Rte. 
22). 

On a pillar in the 1. aisle there is a 
portrait in fresco of Nicholas II., with 
an inscription. 

Near here the Benedictines com- 
menced in the 13th cent, a much larger 
church, which remained unfinished 
when the Abbey was given to the 
military Knights of St. John by Boni- 
face VIII. The building is of large 
square blocks, taken from a Roman 
amphitheatre, and contains many an- 
cient columns; but it is now turned 
iuto a vineyard and overgrown with 
vegetation. 

In 851 Venosa was taken and nearly 

ruined by the Saracens, who held it 

till 866, when they were expelled by 

tb e Emperor Louis ll. Roger destroyed 

it in 1133, The city suffered greatly 

from the earthquake of 1851; many 



houses and most of the public build- 
ings were tlirown down, or seriously 
injured. 

The entrance to the Jewish Cata- 
combs, discovered in 1853, is } m. from 
the town on the road that descends to 
the Fiumara. They are excavated in 
the soft limestone at a little depth under 
the Piano della Maddalena^ and have 
several corridors, the largest of which, 
the central one, is nearly 7 ft. high; 
it has numerous cells, and is nearly 
400 ft. long. In the walls arc loculi or 
niches of different sizes. They arc 
closed with large flat bricks, or tUes, 
joined with cement, upon some of 
which are either roughly painted or 
scratched inscriptions in Hebrew, Latin, 
or Greek. 24 of these inscriptions are 
in Hebrew; they have the seven- 
branched candlestick and a pigeon with 
an olive-branch to show that fiie buried 
were Jews, while four Hebrew inscrip- 
tions in the Cathedral having a cross 
are supposed to indicate that the dead 
had become Christians. The Latin 
and Greek inscriptions are misspelt, 
but the Hebrew ones are more correct ; 
they generally consist of a prayer for 
the repose of the dead. The existence 
of Jews in Apulia and Calabria in the 
4th cent, is mentioned in contemporary 
records, and especially in a decree of 
the Emperor Honorius of the year 398. 
But the use of the Hebrew language, 
which was scarcely spoken in "Western 
Europe before the 10th cent., would 
seem to prcTve these tombs, or at any 
rate the inscriptions on them, to be of 
later date. 

In the neighbourhood of Venosa ai'o 
several places interesting to the tra- 
veller from being mentioned by Horace. 
In his ode on the Mons Vultur ( Cann, 
iii. 4), the poet alludes to Acherontiay 
Bantia, and Ferentum. The first is 
Acerenza (3838), built like a nest, as 
described by Horace, celsss nidum 
AcheroniioBy on a steep hUl, 18 m. S.E. 
of Venosa. Between these towns is 
Forenza (7342), near the site of Feren- 
turn, which is supposed to have stood 
in tile plain 2 m. lyi^x^t V«^^"«a., 'W;^^ 
name oi Bantia \& ^x^^ts^^ \xv •^'^ 
Abodia de' Bcmai,Tife«c ^^^ema^ V:V^'«V 
8. of tVe Bosco deW Ab^dva,*^^ ^^^-^"^ 
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Boute 34. — Lavello, 



Baniini of the poet. Palazzo San Ger- 
vasio ^6896), 7 m. E. of Venosa on the 
rt. of me road to Spinazzola, is the site 
Vhich Chaupy assigns to the Fountain 
of Bandusia, on the strength of ecclesi- 
astical records which prove that a 
copious spring near Palazzo, now called 
Fontana Grande^ was known in the 
12th cent, as the Fons Bandusinus, Yet 
the Roman antiquaries, apparently upon 
grounds equally strong, identify it with 
two springs in the valley of Licenza^ 
near the site of the Sahine Farm of the 
poet beyond Vicovaro and Tivoli (HoR. 
Carm. iii. xiii.). The wooded hills 



between Venosa and the site of Bantia, 
where several tributaries of the i?ra£fano 
rise, were the scene of the death of 
Marcelltts, the conqueror of Syracuse, 
and the first Roman general who 
checked the victorious progress of Han- 
nibal in Italy. He separated himself 
from his camp hereabouts, and fell into 
an ambuscade, B.C. 208. 

6 m. N. of Venosa is Lavello (5709), 
on the high road from Melfi to Canosa 
and Barletta, near the Ofanto, where 
the Suabian king Conrad, the father of 
the unfortunate Conradin, died in 1254, 
at the age of 26. 
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A. = Attendance. 
D. = Dinner. 
a = Candle. 
R. = Room. 



ACEBSHZA, 255. 

Good Inn, in the Castle. 
ACERRA stat., 21. 
AcherorUia, 255. 
Acherusia PaltiSj 174. 
AOQUAVIVA, 248. 
AcRi, village of, 275. 
JScae, site of, 228. 
jEclanum, 235. 
JEnana, 158. 
^sarus fluvius, 267. 
JEsemia, 214. 
AOATA, S., 136. 

, post station, 136. 

DB* QOTi, town of, 

28s. 

AOEBOLA, 151. 

AONANO, lake of, 89. 
Agnello, S., 135. 
AORi, river (Aciris), 265. 
Agriculture of the king- 
dom, zv. 

AOBIFOQLIO, CrOGELLE DI, 

379. 
Agrippina, banishment and 

death, 193; Tomb, 172. 
AiANKO, 211. 
AiROLA, village of, 284. 
Alabaster quarries on 

Monte Gargano, 232. At 

Rossano, 266. 
Alaric plunders Puteoli, 

160. Oa the dissipations 
ofBaJsB, lyt. Hia burial | 
£S: yilafy, Pt. LJ 



in the bed of the Busento, 

275. 
Alaro, river, 269. 

ALATRI (Alatrium% 9. 
Loc, Bofoni, Via Civi- 

tello, between the piazza 

and fortress, tolerable. 
Alba Fucensis^ 207. 
Albano, 255. 
Albero, 134, 
AlCumus, Mbns, 262. 
Alexander, king of Epirus, 

scene of his defeat and 

death, 275. 
Alpeden A {Aufiden(i)j 213. 
Alice, river (Jlalex)^ 272. 

, PuNTA dell', 267. 

Alife (^//t/«), 221. 
Alliba, lost city of, 160. 
Almond, cultivation of, 

xviii. 
Altamura, 248. 

AMALFI, 146. 

*Alb. dei Cappuccini, 
in the old Convent on the 
cli£f above the town, well- 
kept and comfortable, 
with beautiful view. R., 
3 fr. ; luncheon, 3 fr. ; 
pension, without wine, 
10 fr. There is a smaller 
house on the Marina, 
under the same manage- 
ment, cheerful but rather 
noisy, with few good 
rooms. Alb. della Luna, 
on the rt. above the en- 
trance to the tovjii, "WfeW 
sitaated in an old c\o\steT, 
with lower cliaxges. 



Boats, 2 fr. an hour ; 
to Positano, 5 fr. ; Scari* 
catoio, 10 fr. ; Capri (in 
6 hrs.), 25 fr. 

BonkeyB, 1 fr. an hour. 

Amalphitan'f^ Taluht^ the 

maritime code of Amalfi, 

147. 

AmaWieOy the, of Cicero, 

216. 
Amantea, 183. 
Amaseno, river (ilinasc- 
nus)j 187. 
Amatrice, 197. 
Amendolara, 265. 
Amendolea, 272. 
Amiternumj 197. 
Amorosi, 220. 
Amphitheatres, ancient, 
ruins of — 
Alife. 22 r. 
AifiTiiRNDM, 197. 
Atina, 262. 
Caieta, 191. 
Canusium, 239. 
Capua, 18. 
Casinum, 12. 
CuMiE, 176. 
Herdonia, 329. 
Interamna, 234. 
Larinum, 228. 

MiNTURNiS, 194. 
MONTEMURKO, 263. 
P/CSTUM, 182. 

Pompeii, 120. 
Puteoli, 165. 
Sorrento, 194. 
Tbanuh, 16. 
Ama luclHa,\a^lL<i 'A^ ti-Sx 
Am'.icla^ V^*^* 
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Loc. Galh. 
Ancient wchiteoture an 



Andrew, St., bis tomb, 14 
AHSBU, 146, 

Lob. di MSane. 
ASQIU, 151. 

jlnltnum, 118. 
AHTSOSOOO, [98. 

Boffet, with roomB, 



Apu 



A, Vii, i8*. 

ICES A, I J 7. 

iiD Bjstem of agricul- 



AttDllA, 199 

Alb. del S„la, in the 
Piaita PalaiBii ; ^ft. 
IMia, Corso Vilt. Eum- 
uuele : bath good and 
modcratD. Munis should 

R,, IJ ft. Ca/e in the 
Via iVintipa Umberto, 
under the arcades ; good 
Cafil hUo at tba Stat. 
ODm., 40 c. 

Jgui/oniH, 93. 

AQgisi) (^gutnwn), ir. 

Tombs of tho princoa aad 
princes™, 44.53- 
JUOE, 315. 

Miserable Tavern. 
DU. to Born in 4 brs. 
(ti fr.) on nrriTBl of the 



1 and modern, 



\K BlANCA, pott Bt>- 

.379- 

tBLLA, qO. 

AROveiPA, lie. 

NO (A-imim), 1J4- 
NM). town of, 183. 
Abihtha, 176. 



Arpinat. Itautt, iiG. 
ABPnrO C-lrpinum), 316. 

Loa. della Pace. 
Abbou, frontier ■tltioB, 

Art, Rnuient, lii. 

Vflsarmn, 115. 
ABOQLIFI0EHO(4icu/iBn 

i'ictTfim), 334. 

Zoc. de/r .^jutfa, toler- 
Bble. 
ASOOLI BATSIAKO, 119. 
Alli. di Sviaa. 

. , town of {Ascalam 

Apulam}, 339. 
AaPRDHOMTE, 371, 373, 



40, 56, iB. 

AU^i"''-;. 
Atbasi, 145. 
ATEI, 3JS. 

Alb, di Jifarame. 

Omn., 1 fr. 25 c. 

AlHIPAtDA, q]. 
AUFIDCS, 338, 339. 
Augustus, place of hb 
death, 93, 
AULEITA, 163, 
AUWIN. hill of, 37c. 

AUBESTE, river, 19}, 
Ausoaa. 193. 
AVEttiA iAbclla), 383. 
ATXLinrO {Abellinum), 

95. 

.Alb. CmlrnlB. 
Atem^i, \ii.V« oJ, id*- 

balUs, \-]a. 



Baooli (Band), 173. 
S AON ASA, 177. 
Loo. dtlla Slelta. 

Baqno b'Isoeia, :;7. 

Tolerable laa near the 
Bnthit, Bad a imall C>- 

BAOBOLI, S7. 

Fair Tratloria. 
BAJA (.5ar'«), 170. 



3 fr. ; 



5 fr.; 



bargain. Alh. Vittaria, 
chpapar ; H. de Suaii'-, 
llro.on the road toPoi- 
luoli ; K., 3 fr. ; D, 5 fr. 
Boat to PoiEuoli, 2 b. 

Balsobaso, 318. 

naniiviia, fanntaiD of, 38B. 

Bahtia, 387. 

BabaxO, 1J7. 

BJJtl (_Barium\ 14a. 
Alb.Hisorgimenlo: Alb. 

both, 3 fr. Good foodat the 
Eistaranlf JUson/iiHenlB, 
or ifuooo JUstorimle al III- 
sargiiaeitto, both in the 

Onm. from the Stat, 
50 c. 

Bteamsrs twice u we<b 
forVeDiceorCorfu,louch- 
ing Bt intermediate poru. 
Barile, 386. 
BARLETTA ^Sordvli), 

Loc. F<mfuUa,{onaalj 
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Baronisi, 190. 
Barrea, 213. 
Basento, liver, i8j. 
Basilicata, province of, 

285. 
Batin'ts, river, 234. 
Battipaglia, 178, 254. 
Beffi stat., 204. 
Bklla, 285. 
Belmonte, 218. 
Bklbito, 279. 
Bknedetto, San, 209. 

BSVEYEKTO, 222. 

Log. di Ben ventOy in 
the town. Buffet at the 
Stat., tolerable, with 
rooms close by. 

Triumphal arch, 223. 

Battle of, 223. 
BiANOONUOVO stat., 271. 

BiSCEOLIE, 241. 
BlSIONANO, 274. 
BiTETTO, 248. 

BiTONTO {Butanturn)j 247. 

BlVONA, 281. 

Blue Grotto, at Capri, 

142. 
BoccA DI FiUHE, 187. 
Bohemond, tomb at Ca- 

nosa, 239. 
BoiANO, 228. 

BOLOGNANO, 211. 

Bosoo Healb, 94. 
BovA, 272. 

BOYALINO, 271. 

Bovianumj 228. 

Bo VINO ( Vibinum), 226. 

Bradano, river (^Bradu- 
nus), 255, 286. 

Brancaleone, 271. 

Bkiatico, 281. 

Bridges, ancient: — Delia 
Catena at Cori, 5. At 
Torre Tre Ponti, 185. At 
Sessa, 194. Of Diocle- 
tian, 236. Over the Liris, 
216. 

BBIin)I8I (Brundusium)j 
244. 

♦ Grand Hotel des Indes 

Orientales, close to the 

landing - place of the 

steamers, 6rst class, with 

high charges. Alb. Ewl 



ropOf between the Stat, 
and the port, cheaper, 
good food. 

Omn., 1} to 2 fr., ac- 
cording to amount of 
luggage. 

Cook's Tourist Office 
at the Grand Hotel. 

Steamers every Sun. 
at midnight lor India, 
every alternate Sun. at 
midnight for China or 
Australia. For Venice, 
every Fri. or Sat. ; for 
Malta, every Thurs. 

Cab from the Stat., 
60 c. ; 2 persuns, 1 fr. ; 
3 persons. 1 fr. 25 c. ; 4 
persons, 1} fr. At night, 
25 c. more. Luggage, 
20 c. a trunk. 

Post Office, in the 
Strada Amena ; Tele- 
graph Office at the 
harbour. 

British Yice-Consul. 

BTTFFALOBIA, 267. 

Butiet. 
Busento, river, 275. 
bussi, 210. 
BufhrowtSf river, 270. 
Buxentujh^ 183. 



C. 

Cascubus ager, 189. 
Caianiello Vairano, 

215. Stat., 16. 
Caieta, nurse of iEneas, 

191. 
Caiazzo (Calatia), 284. 
Calabritto, 285. 
Calamizza, 270. 
Calazza, 221. 
Calore, river, 222, 223, 

224, 262. 
Calvi (Ca/es), 17. 
Camaldoli, monasteries 

of the : 

Neiir Naples, 90. 
Near Arola, 137. 



Campaona, 285. 

of Rome, 2. 

Campanella, Punta 

DELLA, 137, 138. 

Campanian system of agri- 
culture, XV. 
Campiolione, 167. 
Campli, 234. 
Campo Basso, 228. 
Campolieto, 228. 
Campomarino stat., 237. 
Campomorto, 185. 
Canales, 249. 

Cancello stat., 2Q. Vil- 
lage, 283. 
Candela, 229. 
Candelaro, river, 232. 
Canna, river, 265. 
CannsBf 240. 
CAHOSA (Canusium), 239. 

Loc. Genghi. 
Cappaccio, Vecchio, 

Nuovo, 178. 
Capelle, 207. 
Capes— 

Armi, 272. 

Bruno, 95. 

Bruzzano, 271. 

delle Cimiti, 268. 

delle colonne, 268. 

d'Orso, 145. 

Rizzuto, 268. 

di sorrknto, 136. 

Spartivento, 271. 

Spulico, 267. 

DEL TriONTO, 267. 

del tumolo, 145 

Vaticano, 278. 
Capestrano, 204. 
Capistrello, 208. 
Cappucoini, 166. 
Caprara island, 229. 

CAFBI, 139. 

Hotels at or near the 
landing-place : — Schtceiz- 
erhof, good and clean, 
fine view from terrace- 
roof,, moderate charges. 
Grotte Bleiie, comfortable 
and reasonable. Bellevue, 
luncheon, 2} fr., with 
wine. Gran BrettaqvxL^ 
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CAFBI— coned 
leut, good food and wine, 
civil landlord. English 
Church Service on Sun. 
at 8.30, 10.30, and 3 
o'clock. Good filtered 
water. English spoken. 
H. Angleterre^ under the 
same management, on 
the Anacapri road. Pen< 
sion et both, 7 to 9 fr. 
PaganOf good food, fre- 
quented by German 
artists, noisy ; pension, 
6 fr. Faraglioniy near 
the road to the Punt a 
Tragara, small but well 
kept. France^ higher up, 
unpretending ; pension, 
5 fr. 

Carriage from the 
Marina to the village, 
2 f r. ; two horses, 3 fr. ; 
there and back, 3 fr. or 
5 fr. From the village to 
Anacapri, same charges. 

BoiUsey from the Ma- 
rina to the village, 1 J fr. ; 
horse, 1 J fr. ; J fr. less 
for descending. From 
the village to the Villa 
Tiberio and back, donkey, 
2J fr. ; horse, 3 fr. ; to 
Anacapri and back, 1} fr. 
or 2 fr. 

Boats, 1| fr. an hour, 
round the Islanl, 8 fr. 

English Physician : 
Dr. De Fabeck, late Sur- 
geon-Major in the Indian 
Army. At Anacapri, Dr. 
Cuomo. 

Artists: Mr. J. Tal- 
mage White ; Mr. C. C. 
Coleman. 

, Anacapri, 141. Blue 

Grotto, 142. Green 
Grotto, 142. 
CAPUA, 18. 

Alb. dt'lla PostOf tole- 
rable ; Alb, del Centro. 

Carriage from the 
Stat.f no c. 
Car A PELL Ay ri ver, 211, 
22g. 



Cardinale, 282. 
Cariati, 267. 
Cariddi, river, 281. 
Carotto, 135. 
Caroba, cultivation of, 

xriii. 
Carpanzano, post-station 

of, 279. 

CASSOLI (Carseoli), 206. 

Loc. Stella, 
Casali, 275. 
Casalnuovo, stat., 12. 
Casamari, monastery of, 
10. 

CASAKIOOIOIA, 155. 

Hestaurant Bellumte, 
Cascano, 195. 

CASESTA, 19. 
♦ H, Vittoria, 



garden, K., 
with wine, 
Villa Reak, 
220. 



2 

4 



fr.; 
fr. 



with 
D., 



Casilinum, 17. 

Casino Chiriacx), post 

station, 280. 
Casinwn, 13. 
Casoria, 219. 
Cassano, 274. 
, Marina di, 135 

CASSINO, 12. 

Alb. Pompeiy R., 2 fr. 
Donkey (for the Mo- 
nastery), 3 fr. ; guide, 
2 fr. 

Carriage, according to 

bargain. Telegraph Stat. 

at the Monastery. 

CA8TEL SI SAHQRO, 212. 

Loc, della Stelia, where 

the dil. stops. 

' Florentino, 231. 

DEL Monte, 241, 

246. 

DI SaNGRO, 212. 

CASTELLAMMABE (di 

Stabia)j 95, 134. 

Hotels in the town : — 

Boijal, R., 3 fr. ; D., 

5 fr. ; *Stabiay lower 

cViarges. OTvv\\«i\sv\V. — \ \«v». -kw 
1 *Quisisana, V\VV ^w^wlX ^S5,\^«tf«^ 
\ and cVvaimm^xV^^i^^^^'^-^ ^w\a\ 



kept and comfortable. 
Gran Breitagna, 

Higher up in the woods 
of the Villa Quisisana, 
Grand H. Margherita, 
frequented by Italians in 
summer. 

Pony - chaises, very 
good and cheap, ^ fr. for a 
short drive ; to the Villa 
Quisisana woods and back, 
3 fr. ; Pozzano and back, 

3 fr. ; Pompeii and back, 

4 fr. To Sorrento^ 4 fr. ; 
2 horses, 6 fr. 

Donkeys, excellent, 
1 fr. an hour. 

Castellammare (Adna- 
til 0), 2 36. 

*buffet, with beds. 
Several very poor Inns. 

Castellaneta, city of 
(Canales), 249. 

Castelli, 235. 

Castellone di Gaeta 
(Formiasyf 190. 

Castelluccio, 263. 

Castelnuovo, 194. . 

Castelyetere, 269. 

Castro (Ca«#/ uinMuiervx)y 
260. 

Castro viLLARi, 264, 274. 

CATAHZAKO, 268. 

Alb, Centra^e, with 
Succursale opposite ; Alb, 
Roma. Trattoria at both. 
Better food is to be ob- 
tained at the 

Bestanraat Regina d 
Italia, near the Cathe- 
dral ; or at the JJb, Ser- 
ravulle, 

Caffd: Genio; Italia, 
Carriage from the 
Stat, 1 fr. 

Catapan, 226. 

Caudine Forks, 205, 284. 

Caudium, 284. 

Cauloniiij 269. 

CAVA DEI TISBENI, 

252. 
*Alb, di Londra, excel- 
\«v!w\. ^wl <20Tn.fortable; 
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Carriage to Amalfi, 
4 fr. ; two horses, 6 fr. 

Cava dei Tirreni, Lib- 
rary, 253. 

Cayxlierb, 206. 

Ceocano, 10. 

Ceocuina, la, 3. 

Celano, lake of, 208. 

, town and c&stle of, 

209. 

Cemeteries, ancient, at 
Puteoli, 160. At Cumae, 
176. At Canosa, 239. 
At Venosa, 287. 

Cenci, Beatrice, 203. 

, Francesco, 2b5. 

Centola, 183. 

■ 

CEFSANO, 10. 

BufiGet. Rooms at a 
small Osteria close hj, 
Ceriglio, 157. 
Cerignola, 238. 
Cebreto, 227. 
Certosa di S. Lorenzo, 
263. 

DI Trisulti, 10. 

Cebvaro, river, 226, 229. 

. , village of, 15, 226. 

, ataL, 229. 
Cesarea, 261. 
Cetara, 145. 
Charybdis, 477- 
Cuiarayalle, 269. 

CHIETI, 211. 

*Alb.delSole,K,Her,, 
good food. Alb. Palomba 
d* OrOf near the Cathe- 
dral. 

Omn. to the Stat. 
(3 m.X ^0 c ; from the 
Stat., 60 c. 

Chieuti, 237. 

GlAMPINO Stat., 3. 

Cicero, Marcus Tullius : — 
His birthplace, 216; his 
Arpiue villa, and Amal- 
thea, 216; his Formian 
villa 191 ; his Accademia 
on Puteoli, 136 ; his resi- 
dence at Hipponium, 281 ; 
bis tomb, 190. 

CiCOLANO district, 202, 

CmiTiLE, 28^. 
Cjnquefbondj, 2^8, 



Circssii, 188. 
Circmuin Prom,j 188. 
CiRO, 267. 

dSTESNA, 185. 
Loc. della Postcu 

CiTTAPUCALE, 1 98. 
CiVITA, 274. 

Anting (Antinurn)^ 

218. ■ 

Lavinia, 3. 

DI Pennb, 236. 

Santangelo, 236. 



Civitella Roveto, 2i3. 

DEL TrONTO, 234. 

Clampetiaj 183. 
Clctni*JSf river, 177. 
CoDOLA stat., 93. 
Cgqliai^ello, 285. 
Cggli^ano, 285. 
Coinage of Naples, xxxv. 
Coins of Hadria Picena, 

235 ; of Nola, 92 ; of 

Thuriif 266. 
COLLE DI PeTTORINO, 

207. 

Collicellt, 197. 

Commerce of the kingdom, 
xviii. 

Compass, the mariner's, 
claim of Amalfi to its 
discovery examined, 149* 

Conca, 151. 

CONDOFURI, 272. 
Copix, Thuriif 266. 
Corace, river, 279. 
CoRACi, post-station, 279. 
Corjinnun, 210. 

OOBJ, 4- 

Log. dell* Unlone, 
Cgrigliano, 266. 
Corn, cultivation, &c, xviL 
Cornelia, villa of, 172. 
CoRNO, Sella di, 199. 

COBPOSICAYA, 252. 

Loo. di ScapolattellOf 
' pension, 5 fr., primitive. 
Cosa, 274. 
CosciLE, river, 266, 274. 

COSEKZA (Cons^neux), 275. 
Alb. dei Due Lionetti^ 
with a good TrattoTia. 
f COSTXEBA D* AaB01&0^t¥l, 
/ 363. 



COTBOKE, 267. 

*Alb. della Concordia, 

clean, good food. 
Carriage, 50 c. 
Cotton-plant, cultivation 

of, xviii. 
Covella, countess of Celano, 

209. 
Crapolla, 137. 
Crati, river (C'raMis), 266, 

274, 275. 

Craven, Mr., his descrip- 
tion of the cave of Monte 
S. Angelo, 233 ; of the 
ceremonies for the cure 

• of Tarantismo, 258. 

Cn/ntssa, 267. 

Promontoriumj 267. 

Crotona, 267. 

CrucOLI, 267. 

C'tinsRj 174. 
Adropolis, 175. 
Amphitheatre, 176. 
Arco Felice, 178. 
Grotte Pietro Pace, 177. 
Necropolis, 176. 
Sybil's Cave, 175. 
Tomb of the Sybil, 175. 

Camanus, SinuSf 160. 

Currant, cultivation of 
the, xviii. 

Custom-house regulations, 

XXXV. 

Cutilas, Locus, 198. 

CUTRO, 268. 

Cyclopean constructions : 
see Pelasgic and Poly- 
gonal. 



Daria, 272. 

Date-palm, cultivation of 
the, xviii. 

Deserto, suppressed con- 
vent, I j6. 

Diamante, 183. 

'D\^a Vt»^ Niwi^wiJOwix ^V 
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DiNAMT, Tillage, 281. 
Ding, island of, 183. 
DORIA, 266. 



E. 

EBOLI, 254. 

Alb. del VozzOy R., 

2fr. 
£liano, river of, 274. 
£lia, St., 218. 
Elysian Fields, the, 174. 
Epomeo, Monte, 153, 156, 

158. 
Equa, 134. 
Eraso, river {^sarua), 

267. 

EUFEMIA, S., 184, 280. 

, gulf of, 279, 280. 



P. 

Fabrizia, 269. 
Faqoiano, 204. 
Falacrinumf site of, 197. 
Falemus Ager, 195. 
Falvaterra, ri. 
Faraglioni, rocks, 143. 
Faro, river, 276. 

FABAVO, 244. 

Tolerable Inn. 
Fata Morgana, 273. 
Fatistianus Ager, 195. 
Fayazzina, 277. 
Fele, S., 286. 

FEBEVTnrO (Ferenti- 
num), 8. 

Small Inn, at the 
stopping place of the 
Omnibus. 

FEEMO (Firmum Pice- 
num')y 54. 
Loc, dell* Aquila, 
OauL, 50 c. 
FiBBEXO, river (Fibrenua), 
217, 



Fig, cultivation of, xviii. 

FiLANDARI, 281. 

Filbert, cultivation of, 93. 
FiUMARA, rivulet, 286. 
Flayiano, S., battle, 234. 

FOOQIA, 226. 

Alh» MilanOf in the 

town. *Buflret at the 

Stat., with rooms. 
juDct. stat., 237. 

FOimi, SOOOA BI, 199. 
Small Inn, where the 

coach stops ; very 

homely. 
Fontana, 215. 

FONTANELU, CJONTI DE*, 

137- 

FONTECCHIO, 204. 

FoRCA Carusa, 210. 

FORCHIA, 284. 
FORBNZA, 255. 

FoRio, 157. 

FOEKIA, 190. 

Alb, dei Fiori, R., 

1 }^ fr. ; AJb, Europa, 
FORMI AN YILLA OF ClOEBO, 

191. 
FormMRy 190. 
FORNELLI, 211. 

FoRO Appio {^f\irwrn Appit), 

186. 
Fossa {AveUx), 203. 
FossACESiA, 236. 
Fosso Grande, ravine on 

Vesuvius, 94. 
Fra Diavolo, the brigand, 

190. 
Francayilla, Terra d* 

Otranto, 200. 

, Calabria, 280. 

Fratte, le, 193. 
FregellXy 11. 
Frigento, 225. 

FEOSnroirE (Fntsino\ 9. 
Zee. de Matteis. Post- 
cart to Frosinone, with 
room for 2 or 3 passen* 
gers. 

Fucmus lacits, 208. 

FUMONE, 2, 9. 

Fundi, 1^9. 

Farcviim Cawim«, i*V 

FUBORE, iS^* 



FUBABO, 174- 

Restaurant on the 
lake, expensive ; good 
oysters. 



a. 

Oast A {Caietd), 19 r, it^i. 
Alb. Villa di Gaeta; 

Alb. Italia; Caffd Nazio- 

nale. 

GalsBsus, 229. 
Galatina, 258. 
Galatone, 259. 
Galazze, le, 284. 
Gallipoli {CallipoHs)j 

259. 
Galofaro, whirlpool, 277. 
Gargano, Monte {Oar- 

ganu»\ 232. 
Garigliano, river, 10; 

battle of the, 194. ' 
Garopoli, village of, 281. 
Garyignano, 7. 
Gaiirusy MonSj 167. 
Genzano, 287. 

OEEAOE, 270. 

Small Inn on the 1., 
close to the Stat., tole- 
rable. Casino opposite; 
introduction through 
some Engineer officer «m- 
ployed by the Government 
at Locri. 

Gerione, 228. 

Germano, San, i3. 

Geranium, 228. 

GlARDINETTO, 226. 

Gioia, Flavio, discoverer of 
the mariner's compass, 

149- 
— (^MetaurunC)y 278. 
— , in Terra di Ban, 248. 
GiojoSA, 270. 
GiOYENOO, river (Pite- 

mu5), 209. 
GiOYiNAZZO {Natiohtnk)y 
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GiULiANELLO, village and 

lake of, 5. 
Gizio, river, 210, 212. 
Gnatia, 244. 
Gradillo, the, ascent of, 

221. 

Gragnano, village of^ 96. 
Gran Sasso dItalu, 202, 
235. 

GrAVINA (Pferrt), 248. 

Di Leucaspide, 249. 

Greoi, Albanian village 

of, 225. 
Greco, Torre del, stat., 

250, 
Greek (ancient) archite<^- 

ture, xiz. 
Gregory VII. ( Hildebrand), 

his death and tomb at 

Salerno, 144. 
GrottA (cavern), the 

Blue Grotto, 142 ; of the 

Stalactites, 143. 
DEL Cane, 89. 

OF COLLEPARDO, 9. 

• DELLE OSSE, 1 8 3. 

DI PO8ILIPO, 87. 

DI Sejano, 88. 

Draoonaro, 174. 

DEOLI SPORTIQUOia, 

283 

Grottaglie, 2; 8. 
Groite, le, 225. 
Orumentum^ 263. 
Gruho, 248. 

GlTARDAVALLE, 269. 
GUARDIA, 275. 

DEL Sole, 222. 

GUGLTONESI, 228. 

Gurgjtello, the, 155. 



H. 

Hadria PicenOy 235. 
Hadrian, place of death 
and burial, 164. 
Hannibal, camp of, 240. 
Hazel-nut, cultivation pf, 

• • • 

xrni. 
BEBACLmA, 26§, j 



Herculaneum, 104. 

Discovery of, 105. 

House of Argus, 106. 

Theatre, 105. 
Iferc'tliSj Fivmontoriuin, 

271. 
Hildebrand. See Gregory 

VII. 

HiPFONJUM, 281. 

ffidoniamy 236. 

Horace, his birthplace, 
286 ; on the situation 
of Anzur, 187 ; remarks 
on Barium, 244 ; on the 
foantainof Bandusia, 288. 

HORTENSius, villa of, 172. 

Hotels, xxziz. 



IsOLA, town of, in Calabria, 

268. 

IsOLETTA, II. 

Itei, town of, 189. 



Tapygium, Fromontorium, 

261. 
lapygum tria Promontoriay 

268. 
Iatrinoli, 278. 
Ierocarne, 281. 
Inarime, 158. 
Inns, xxxiz. 
Interamna Lirinasy 194, 

234. 
Inteeimonti, gorge of, 

2ia 
lONADi, village of, 281. 
Iron-mines of Stilo, 269. 
foundries of Mon- 

giana, 282. 

ISOEIA, 153-158. 

Alb, Fasolini ; Caff^ 
del Viaggiatori ; C, An- 
garelhf with rooms. 

Mineral waters, 154. 

IsCLERO, river, 356, 284. 

ISESKIA {JSsemid)y 214, 
228. 
Loc, di Pettirossi, 

IBOLA, 215, 235. 

Loc, Stella ^ Italvi,' 
rough qnarteTs^'but civ\W, 
honest people. 



J. 

Joanna I., her death, 285. 

Julia, daughter of Augus- 
tus, banished to Panda- 
taria, 193. 

, wife of Lepidus and 

grand-daughter of Au- 
gustus, her exile in the 
Insulse Diomedes, 228. 

Julius Caesar, villa of, 17^2. 

Juvenal, his birthplace, 
II. 



Ijacaita, Sir James, 249. 

Lacco, 157. 

Lacinium Promontoriumf 

268. 
L-ESTRYGONES, city, 190; 

wine of the, 191. 
Lagonegbo, 263. 
Lake of Agkaso, 89. 
Amsanctus, 225. 

— AVBRMUS, 168. 

FoNDi (Lacus Amy*' 

clanus), 1 8 8* 
FuSARO, 174. 

^ GlULIANELLO, 4. 

LiCOLA, 177. 

LUCRINUS, 168. 

MaTESE, 2 21. 

. Patria, 177- 

Pesolb, 286, 287. 

Salpi, 232, 238. 

del Tolfilo, vol- 
canic chasm, 278. 
Varona, 257. 



Lahato, river, 279. 
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Lanamam, g. 
L4RIHO {Larinam), 3i8. 
Lata, riier, 149. 
I.1.TI1IA, Via, Btationa od, 



Zoiirt EpitejAyni, 170. 
LoNSOBUCO, 376. 
Lorenzo, 8., 171. 

LVOEKA (Lvceria), Ijr. 



Uarcellus, 



acen* of hb 



imnlu/c, Roman past, 
■ SB. 

lA'a-currents :— Of Jooco 
*OTi;fna, 194. Of Vesu- 
vius, 99. Of Ihe Soi/a- 
tara, 166. Of lachia, 
3]o. Of Jfbnto YuiliBV, 

LaVeLLO, 1B8. 

Laviano, town and cnitle 
af, 385. 

Lazsabo stst, 179. 

LEOOE, ]&1. 

Af6. VatoHi ; ABi. Si- 
sorgimeitto ; Alb. Fer- 
rovia. R. at «cb, 2 fr., 
■Dd toleraUe Trattoria. 
Or™ Caffi, in tne Piaiza 
S. OninED. OiaiL to the 
hotels, 50 c 

liCmcn, cattiratioB of the, 

tCNB, Ijl. 

1.E0HEWA, 197. 

Lepobaho, ij8. 

Lettebe, 96, 
Leuca, Cafo di, iSi. 
Leooxiei, Honti, 147. 
LencAapiDE, 149. 
Leacopetra Pn)i>umii)Hum, 



346. 

LlOBHZA, iSB. 

LtPiniA, rirer, 367. 
Liquorice root, iriii 
L1BI8, river, lo-i:, , 
11$. Becomes the Oari 
glianoafterjaDctlonwit 
lie Tolero, 10. 
^ata, 198. 
'demiim, ijj.^ 



194, 



Alb. d' Jialia. 
I-UCO iA«!,mUa), 1 
LdckihbLabe, thi 
Lacallm, hit Tills, , , 
LuoGOVtvo, the Atiloa of 
Hcnics, 



Mare Or A HUB, 356. Pic- 
colo, 357. 

MORTO, I 7 J. 

MABIiiFOTAllO, river, iBl. 
UaKiQUano (ifarKuwn), 

38j. 

Uarina, Caiua, his birth- 
jilace, 216. His conceal- 
ment io the marshes ef 
Mmturoffi, 194. 

Uarhobato, overn at, 

378. 



[aDDALOMI, Btat^ 30, 130, 

Mao LI A MO, ]o8. 
Maida, iBo. 
Kaioei, 14;- 

'H. Torre, well kept 
bj Soldini, with pennoD 
and fine view. 

MAJELLA MOOHTAIHS, 



Major AN A, stre 

HaiTieriiiaH, 378. 
Mammoae, the 
190. 






. ivor, 17«- 

JUa,TUtiim, aog. 

UkRTIHA, 358. 

Utsaniello, insnrreetieB 
of. fidt Naples. 
Massi^ra, village and o- 

Materduhini.ti llage and 
monasterf of, 3J3. - 
Matrba, 348. 

UATtSE MonHTAIHB, 130. 

Matibo, IJJ. 
Mattisata, village ef 
(Mara, Malvau), ijj, 

UeBSureB, nwdern, in an. 



■am, Urbl, 191. 

Mandcbia, 358. 

Maofred, son of the En 
peror Krederick II, h 
flight to Lucera, ij 
His defeat and death at 
Benerento, 313. 

KAJirBBDOIIIA, 313. 

Xdc. di Son liiohtle 
Soaiti, OP the rt. ai 



.dent, of 



Medical acbool, A 

Crolona, 367. 

Urna,ia the middle agei, 

"41. 
Ueuua, site of, 378. 
Uelta, river, 3]j. 
Melfi, 339. 

Melicoca, village of, 181. 
Melito, 371. 



Mt^rcante, Passo del, ijt. 
Mehico, rivor, 371. 
Mesa, post-station (Jd 

Msdiai\ 187- 
Ua^MA, river, 179, 381, 
META, 135, is I. 

Alb. di Mela, with 
ixAx S.\ iMiMu Tr, ViBo. (fi 
Angelo, li tt.-, «e« ^A SonreiAo, 
the ipoal-omiii\>«», ^^ tv. \Mit» 



S1i.tapiNC«ii,i.W 
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Metaurus BrutUorum^ 278. 
Michael, S., saDctuaryf 
232. 

MlGNANO, 16. 
MiLETO, 282. 

MiLETTO, Monte, 221. 

Mineral waters in Naples, 
33.'. Of. Torre dell An- 
nunziata, 95. OfCastel- 
lammare, 95. Of Poz- 
zuo)i, 160. Of l8chia, 

154. 

Minerva, Promontorium, 

Miner VINO (Lttcas Mi- 

nervx), 240. 
MiNGABDO, river, 183. 
MiNOBi, 145. 
Mintumse^ 194. 
MiRABELii\, 325. 
MiRto Crosia Stat., 267. 
Misemmiy 173. 

MODUQNO, 248. 
MOFETE, LE, 225. 
MOIANO, 285. 
MOLFETTA, 242. 
— ', PULO DI, 242. 

Molpa, river {Afel/es), 183. 

Monej, XXXV. 

MoNeiANA, LA, iron foun- 
dries of, 282. 

MONpPOLT, 244. 

MoNOSTEBACE, village of, 
269; 

MONTAGXtTO, 226. 

MONTALlbf 274. 

MOHTE S. AVOELO, 413. 
Nuovo Albergo di Giu- 
seppe Milano, good and 
clean ; make a bargain. 

— Gassing, monastery. 
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Albubno, 262. 

- Amaro, 205, 211. 

- Artemisio, 5. 

- ASTORE, 282. 

- Barbaro, 167. 
-Cairo, ii, 15. 

- Calvo, 1 98, 2 24, 23 2. 

- Cavalix), 211. 

- Chionzo, 251. 
-Cicala, 92. 

- CiRCELLO, 188. 

-'Cocuzzo, 279, 
■Coppola, 95. 



Monte Corno (the Gran 

Sasso), 235. 
^ Epomeo, 153, 156, 

158. 

Forte, 94. 

Gargano, 232. 

Majella, 210. 

Massioo, 195. 

Miletto, 221. 

• MoSciA, 269. 

i MUOCHIA, 211. 

MUTILA, 221. 

Nuovo, 167. 

; DEL Papa, 263. 

. Piano, 202. 

• Di Procida, j 74. 

• RoTaro, 156. 

: SaBINO, 263. 

Salviano, 208. 

^^San Elta, 263, 277. 

\ San Franco, 235.' 

. San Giovanni, 21$. 

Sant' Angelo, 95, 



23:2. 



Serino, 263. 

- Somma, 94. 

- della Stella, 299. 
-sumbaccaro, 1 5. 
-Taborre, 158. 

-TaBURNO, 221. 
-TlPATA,I7. 

-[Vulture, 230. 






MONTEBELLO, 272. 

MoNTEFORTE, village and 
castle of, 94. 

MONTEFORTINO, 6. 
MONTEFUSCO, 225, 

MOKTSLEONE, 281. 
Alb, Italia, 

, PlANA DI, 281. 

MONTEMURRO, 263. 
MONTEREALE, 197.. 
MONTESANO, 263. 
MONTESAROHIO, 284. 

MoNTiCELLi, village of, 

13.. 

MoRANO (Jff/rantim), 264. 
MOROLO, 8. 
MOROPANO, 157. 

MoRRO Veochio (Murru- 
bium)f 197, 
MoRkoNE, Monte, 304. 

211. 

Mosaics of MonreaAe, ^1^. 

MOSCUYO IN ApT3L\A, 111 



Mountain system of agri- 
culture, XV. 

MuooNE, river, 274. 

MuoNANO, village of, 84. 

Mulberry*, cultivation of 
the, xvili. 

Mur^t, his landing and 
execution at Pizzo, 280. 

MuRATA,- 255. 

MUI^GIE OF MiNERVINO, 
246. 

MuRO, town of, castle of, 

in Basilicata, 285.. 
MusELLARO, village of^ 

211^ 

MUTIGNANO, 235. 



PAOB 
. 56 



KATLES, 31-86. 

Accad. Qelle Arti 
— - Ercplanese . , 56 
— - Mediou-Cbir. , 55 
— - dflle ^cienze . 56 
— - Pontaniana •• 56 

Acqua di Serine . • j| 
— rSolfttrea . • 3J 
Agnano Mineral Waters 

of . . . • .- 89 
Albergo, del Poveri • 57 
Aqpariam ... 56 
Aqjieducts, &c. . .25 
Archbisbop's Palace . 84 
ArQhives ... 81 
AfHeDal . . . .10 
As^roni ... 90 
Bagnoli , . . .87 
Bji'ks on, . . xzvL 

Botanic Garden . . 56 
Bridges . . .29 
CaipaldoQ . • . 91 
Camposanto . • •54 
Capo (ii Pufiilipo . .. 91 
Carlo Poerio. Statue of 32 
Cas^l Capuano . • 10 
— 7 Carmine . . 30 
— '- Nuovo . JO, 57 

^Ovo . . 10,57 

S. EJlmo . • JO 

Castor and Pollux, ' 

'temple of . 
Catacombs ... 
Cdtbedral . 
Cemeteries. 



25 
25 

35 

\\ 
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MAlLEB—amtd. 



Moiilolivato . 

. H. Agn«tLo 
8.ADgelaiNl.. _ 
8. Amu del Lorn- 



S. Domeoko . 
S. Ellgh>. 



'-■SS^: 



Collcn or Hd<I 

MedlM-LTi 

OiilJfS™ wd & 



Carao Vltturln Em>n- 



FoUnli . 

FI>TloGii>lii.B(>tneaf 
FnnlcoUr BAllmyi 



Qroiu del Cum . 

dIBeliuw . 

NuovidlPrmnoU 

Venhli di Pomi' 



.ttol'buu . 

Firtluiiiop* 

del Harttrl '. 

del U.inlDli^ 

del FlabcKlbi 

Plctow G .llery . 
Pledi^olU. FfOa dl . 



Llbmrj of Ibe Uuenra 

LlgbtbDlUB 

UqneCutioD, C«re- 



Uddi. 61. Chrlstion 
InflcrlpElon",!!';. Ll- 
bruj.is, M3S., 76. 

Vlclote GnUer^, ll. 



l> Uidilateru 



dlChUU 

FonURonl 
FapuliUsn 



-FIcooUt 
■Ulpo ,' 



lililen dl Oblali 
Koyija^leljofSoptM 



Liagh»r'\l<m 
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NAPLES— con<(i 



PAGB 

55 

33 
31 

86 

35 
21 
22 
JI 
25 

55 

88 



Stufe di San Ctermano. 
Surgery, School of • 
Theatres . • 
Toledo 

TombofVlrgU . 
Tombola . 
Topography, general . 

, Historical . 

Trlbanali . 
Triumphal Arch . 
University. 
VcdiuH Pollio, Villa of 
Via Anticaglia, Roman 

remains ... 25 
ViaTa^eo . . . J2 
Vicaria, Prisons of 30-57 
Villa del Popolo. . ji 

Meuricofihre. . 86 

— Nazionale . . 30 
Villas in the Neigh- 

bourhoud of . 86 $eq. 
Water supply . . 33 
Zampognari . . 34 

"RoUIb:^* Grand Hotelf 
kept by tiauser of Swit- 
zerland, finely situated 
at the end of the Villa 
Nazionale, open only in 
winter and spring. *Oran 
Bretagna, overlooking the 
Gardens, frequented by 
distinguished persons. 
JI. Royal des Etrangers, 
on the sea. *ff, de V^- 
swsef good family hotel, 
large and much fre- 
quented, with extensive 
view. AH these of the 
first class, with the uanal 
charges. Less expensive, 
ff. della Riviera^ over- 
looking the Villa Na- 
zionale, pension, 10 fr. 

Higher up, in the Corso 
Vitt. Emanuele, with 
magnificent view and 
fresher air, ♦ Farker^s 
Hotel Qste Trcanontano). 
English landlord. Clean 
and comfortable, with ex- 
cellent sanitary arrange- 
ments, and moderate 
charges. ff, Bristol, 
clean and comfortable, 

t Travellers are cautioned 

never to believe reports which 

tbey may hear in Rome or 

eJaewbere about the onhealtbl- 

neee, Ac, of Neapolitan hotela. 



NAPLES — eontd. 
pension, 12 fr. H, Bri 



tannique (Pension Mac- 
pherson), 9 to 11 fr. 
The steam tramway (for 
the Museum, &c.) passes 
the door of these three 
hotels. 

Between the Corso and 
the Sea, H. Nobile^ R., 
4 fr., much patronized by 
Americans. Higher up 
the street, H, Bellevue, 
small, quiet, and reason- 
able. 

In the town, ff. Qen^e, 
with H, Central nearly 
opposite, second class, 
good food, moderate 
charges, rather noisy. 

Boarding Housei (see 
PosiUpo). 

Fnmifihod Apart- 
ments are best obtained 
by enquiring at one of 
the Booksellers — Detken 
and Rocholl, or Furch- 
heim. 

Bestaurants : Europa, 
Piazza S. Ferdinando, op- 
posite the Caff%, the best. 
Private luncheons or din- 
ners served in the rooms 
over the Cafi^ dearer. 
Vermouth di Torino, close 
to the Castel dell' Ovo, 
good and reasonable, 
likely to be removed 
under the new scheme 
of street improvements. 
For bachelors, Giardino 
di Torino^ No. 70, and 
several others in the 
Toledo, always on the 
first floor. Near the Mu- 
seum, Caffi Santangelo, 
in the Galleria Principe 
di Napoli, Uncheon, 3 to 
5 fr. Fish dinners, on 
the Posilipo road : Scoglio 
di Frisio, the best, dear ; 
Scoglio delta Sirena ; Fig- 
iio di Fietro; cYi^av^x. 
The KeapoUtan fi&Yi ^&\i«^ 



NAPLES— con^d. 
are ** Zuppa alia Mari- 
nar," resembling the 
Bouillcbasse of Mar- 
seilles ; '* Pasta con Von- 
gole'' (macaroni and shell- 
fish); ** Frutti di Mare," 
various uncooked shell- 
fish, generally served 
firfit, as a hors d'oeuvre ; 
"Frittura di Pescc" 
(including octopus). Spi- 
nola, the best of the 
boiled fish, may some- 
times be had ; the next 
best is Dentrice. In 
summer Pesce Spada 
(sword-fish), excellent ; 
Lagosta (cray-fish) ; 6am- 
beri (prawns), llie safest 
wine to order is Posilipo 
Vecchio, good and cheap. 
Oaffe Europa (also a 
Restaurant), good but 
dear; ^apo/t, 286 Toledo 
and in the Villa Nazio- 
nale, good ices (gelati), 
Ancien Caf€ d* Europe, 
opposite the Restaurant 
Europa, comer of S. Fer- 
dinando and the Chiaja. 

Confeetioner: Cafiitohj 
254 Via Roma; Van 
Boll, S. Ferdinando. 

Wine: Luigi Scah e 
Alfonso Coate, 107 Conte 
di Mola, for Neapolitan 
wines. Good Marsala, 
native wines, or Claret, 
at Smith's Grocery Stores 
(see below). The red and 
white Capri sold in Naples 
is almost always adulte- 
rated. Posilipo, Monte di 
Procida, and Gragnatio 
are better and purer, and 
far cheaper. 

Oysters: Those from 
the lake of Fusaro are 
excellent, but oysters 
should never be eaten in 
the neighbourhood of 8. 



^* 
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HAFLSS— coit^. 

- Catarina a Cbiaia ; or at 
Cook's office. Piazza dei 

- Martin. 

Cab FarM : One horse, 

- 70 c. the course; by 
night, 1 fr. 10 c. First 

• hour, 1 fr. 50 c. ; suc- 
ceeding hours, 1 fr. 10 c. 
Two horses, double fares. 
In the Via Caracciolo by 
the Sea, during the fash- 
ionable driving time, 3 
fr. the first hour, 2 fr. 
afterwards. To Posilipo 
or any place in the 
suburbs, 3 to 3 fr., ac- 
cording to bargain. 

Tramwayi : Along all 
the main streets, when 
not too hilly, and in the 
suburbs as far as Torre 
del Greco £. and Poggio 
Keale N. The distance 
is divided into sections. 

- The fare per section is, 
first, 15 c. ; second, 10 c, 
with great reduction for 
the whole length. The 

- carriages are very com- 
fortable, but as the rails 

• are in many places not 
fixed carefully, being 
merely laid in grooves 
chiselled in the pave- 
ment and cemented with 
asphalt which soon gives 
way, the motion is often 
most disagreeable. The 
fares and a map of the 
route and sections are 
clearly shown in every 

- carriage. 

Steam Tramways from 
the Museum along the 
steep Via Salvator Kosa 
and Corso Vittorio Ema- 

' huele (fine views), de- 

' scending to the Toretta, 
near the Grotta di Posi- 
lipo. Also from the 
Torretta to Pozzuoli, 
and from the Albergo 

d0i Poreri (F. 1) to 

i versa (Itu, 17), 



HAYLBS—tontd, 

Bafhi: JSbtsl Metro- 
pokf Chiatamane. The 
best sea-bathing is to be 
bad by taking a boat (1 
fr.) out into the bay. 
BcNEits with steps can be 
found at most of the 
landing-places. There is 
an excellent bathing es- 
tablishment at Posilipo 
near the Palazzo Donna 
Anna, and others at Bag- 
noli, further W. The 
bathing - places in the 
town are to be avoided 
on account of the dirt of 
the water. 

English Chvreh: Christ 
Church, Strada S. Pas- 
quale, opening out of the 
Chiaia. Sun. 11 and 3.15. 
Holy Communion at mid- 
day except on the last 
Sun. of the month, when 
it is at 8.30. Chaplain, 
Bev. H. T. Barff, 

Presbyterian Service 
at 2 Cappella Vecchia, 
on Sun. at 11 and 3.30. 

English-speaking Con" 
fessors: Padre Guerri tore, 
at S. Filippo Neri, daily ; 
Padre ClementePiscitelli, 
S. Maria di Caravaggio, 
Piazza Dante ; Padre 
Musto, Gesu Nuovo. 

BanJcers: Turner and 
Co.j 64 S. Lucia ; Meuri- 
coffre^ 52 Piazza Munici- 
pio ; ffolme ^ Co.y 2 Fla- 
vio Gioia. 

Medical Men : Dr, 
Bnrringer^ M.D., Paris, 
267 Riviera di ChinJa ; 
H, J. Johnston - LaviSf 
M.D., M.R.C.S., consult- 
ing physician to the Arm- 
strong Works at Pozzuoli, 
No. 7 Chiatamone; Dr, 
Gairdnery M.D., Edin., 
128 Via Amedeo; Cav, 
M, Malbranc (%^ft«>s.% 
EngWslv), 1^4 CoT%o ^V\.. 
Emanuele. B.oince^«A.\i\<i, 



HAFLES— 4xm<<i. 

Dr. Righettiy 10 Vioo S. 
Guido alia Riviera. 

Intematienal Hospi- 
tal;: Villa Bentinck, 
Coi^ Vitturio Emanuele. 
A most valuable institu- 
tion, well worthy of sup- 
port on' account of the 
advantages it offers to 
English visitors who may 
be taken ill (see p. 57). 
Fui^ds are much desired 
for its continuance, and 
collecting boxes will be 
found at the English 
Church, and at the prin- 
cipal Banks and Hotels. 

Dentists : Dr, Middle- 
tony H. des Etrangers; 
Dr. Kesselly Chiaia. 

Chemists: Darsty 31 
Largo Garofalo ; Kemoty 
14 San Carlo. Homceo- 
pathic, 388 Toledo, and 
153 Chiaia. 

Teachers of Italian^ 
Mnsio, Singing, fte., 
should be inquired for at 
Detken*s Library. 

English Grocery 
Stores: W. J. Smith 4r 
Co.y 56 Piazza dei Mar- 
tiri, and 83 Chiaia. But- 
tled Ale, Mineral Waters, 
Stationery, &c. ; Codfing' 
tony under the Ponte di 
Chiaja. 

Draper and Hosier: 
Gutteridgey 192 Via 
Roma ; Shiltony Piazza 
del Municipio. 

Drapery and Fancy 
Ooods : fierce, Strada S. 
Catarina. Hosiery, boots, 
hats, travelling articles, 
china, glass, &c. 

Oloves : Mezzoy 30 Via 
Chiaja ; Merolay 6 in the 
same street. 

Tailor: Lennen 4r Mac 
Murray y 2 Via Calabritto. 
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NAPLES— coned 

Booksellers : Furch- 
heun, 59 Piazza dei Mar- 
tiri; M array *s Handbooks, 
English and Continental 
publications, maps, pho- 
tographs, works ou arch- 
eology, illustrated guides 
to Pompeii, Vesuvius, and 
other points of interest 
near Naples. English, 
French, and German 
spoken. — Detken, Piazza 
del Plebiscito; large stock 
■ -of English and foreign 
books. English spoken. 
Circulating Library, 1 fr. 
a week, 3 frs. a month. 
Ornamental Book-bind- 
ing in vellum, &c. 

Stationers : Tipaldiy 
232 Toledo ; drawing 
materials, &c. Jourdan, 
150 Strada di Chiaia. 

Antiqiiities : Barone, 
6 Via Trinity Maggiore, 
large collection, not 
cheap. ScognamigliOt 
Strada Costantinopoli, 
S. of the Museum (K. 8), 
fixed prices. J*epe and 
Bomano, in the same 
street, and many others. 

Bronzes : Somner, 
Largo Vittoria. 

Iliotographs : Brogi, 
19 Chiatamone ; Sommer, 
Largo Vittoria; Monta- 
hone, 7 Largo Vittoria. 

Coral: SquadrUli, Pi- 
azza Vittoria; Piscume^ 
271 Riviera di Chiaja; 
De CarOj 69 S. Lucia; 
(?. Stella, 9 Str. della 
Pace. The pretended lava 
ornaments are generally 
made of varieties of or- 
dinary limestone, found 
in fragments amongst the 
ancient volcanic deposits 
in the Fosso Grande at 
the foot of Vesuvius and 
on the Marina of Resina. 

Jewellen : Meliito, 
2b6 BJviera di Chiaja; 



NAPLES -confc^. 



Casalta and Bocco MordL- 
bitOy Piazza dei Martiri. 

(>ptioian : Heinemann, 
251 Via Roma, speaks 
English perfectly. 

Tottoiseshell : La- 
brioloy 41 Via Calabritto. 

Terra Cottas : Caccia- 
puoti, 84 Via Chiaia. 

Sorrento Fretwork : 
Gaiyiulo, 6 Via Cala- 
britto. 

Watchmakers: Wyss, 
47 Strada S. Brigida; 
Gutwenger,66 Calabritto. 

Sonlptbr: Gerace, op- 
posite Hotel Nobile. 

Pianofortes (for hire): 
ffelzel, 138 Largo S. Ca- 
tarina. 

Newspapers : Corriere 
di Napoli, Boma. 

The Naples Observer, 
published every Sat. in 
winter, price 10 c, con- 
tains much valuable in- 
formation, and is a useful 
medium for advertising. 

Porwarding Agents: 
F. Henry Humbert, 29 
Via Vittoria; Chavanand 
Co., 44 Via Vittoria. 

Tourist Office: Thos. 
Cook and Son, Piazza dei 
Martiri. Luggage stored. 
Carriages let on hire at 
15 to 20 fr. a day, or 
by the week or month. 
Exchange office. Ascent 
of Vesuvius, see p. 98. 

Post Office : Central, 
Strada Medina ; branches 
opposite the Museum and 
in the Piazza dei Mar- 
tiri. 

Telegraph Office : 
Largo Garofalo, close to 
the. Piazza dei Martiri, 
and at the General Post 
Office. 

Pnnioular Bailways : 
From Montesanto^ ^. 
Teresella, and lL»ceii«\oii« 
a Chiaja, to the Vomexo, 



NAPLES— co}»^(2. 



every half hour from 
6 A.M. till midnight, 
meeting the return train 
half way. Fare, 25 c. 

Skating Bink: Vico 
Cupa, Riviera di Chiaja. 

Steamers : P. & 0. 
call only when outward 
bound, every alterhate 
Sat. at 4 P.M. Office, 
32 Via Piliero. Oi-ient 
line, large, fast, and com- 
fortable steamers, every 
alternate Fri. from Lon- 
don (Tilbury Dock) to 
Naples (counting from 
Jan. 3, 1890). Naples 
to Port Said and the 
Suez Canal fortnightly, 
10 days later, reaching 
Port Said on the follow- 
ing Fri., whence Cairo 
may be gained by way 
of Israailia (passengers 
booked through). Naples 
to London in 9 days every 
alternate Fri. (counting 
from Jan. 10, 1890), 
calling at (4 days) Gib* 
raltar. Agents, Holme 
and Co.y 2 Via Flavio 
Gioia. 

Florio-Biibattino, line: 
Messina, Bombay, and 
Hongkong, every 20 days, 
beginning with the 2nd 
Jan., at 5 p.m. Messina 
and Alexandria, every 
Wed. at 7.30 P.M. Sicily, 
Pirsus, and Constanti- 
nople, every other Fri. at 
5 P.M. Sicily, Calabria, 
Brindisi, and Venice, 
every Mon. at 5 p.m. 
Messina, Syracuse, and 
Malta, every Mon. at 5 
P.M. Messina, along 
the S.W. coast of Italy, 
every Tues., Thurs., and 
Sat., at o P.M. Palermo, 
daily at 5 p.m. Procida 
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Genoa, every 20 days, 
and every alternate Sat. 
at 2 p.m. Leghorn, every 
Toes, at 2 P.M. Cagliari, 
every Sat. at 2.30 P.M. 
Office, 28 Via Piliero. 

British Consul : Capt 
BartwtU, B.N,, 4 Monte 

di Dio. ^ ^ 

Vice -Consul: F, J. 
Tamer, Esq., 64 S. 
Lucia. 
American Consulate: 

64 S. Lucia. 

Naples to London, via 
Mont Cenis. Through 
fares, Ist cl., 290 fr. 
75 c; 2nd cl., 212 fr. 
15 c (short sea route). 
The shortest way is vii 
St. Gothard and Basel. 
NARDb {Neretum), 2S9- 
Natiolamy 242. 
Ne»thus fluv., now the 

Neto, 267. 

Necropolis, of Cumae, 1 70. 
Of Canosa, 287. OfVe- 

nosa, 239. 
Negro, river, 262. 
Nerano, Marina di, i37' 
Nero, conspiracy against, 

171. 
Nerone, Stufe di, 170. 
Neto, river {Nexthus) 

267. 
NiCASTRO, town of, 280. 
NiCOTBRA, town of, 278. 
NiNFA, mediaeval town of, 

, river (iVympA«'is),5. 

N18IDA, island of {Nests), 

89. 
Nocera, 252. 
NOLA, city of iNola)y 92. 

Its vases and coins, 92. 
NORCIA {Nnrsia)y I97- 
Norma {Norbd), 5. 
Nova Siri, 265. 
NoviTO, river, 270. 
Nuceria, 252. 
NUMISTRO, 285. 
NUSCO, town of, 93. 



O. 

Ofanto, river, 240, 288. 
Oi^ygia Insula, 268. 
Olevano, village of, 254- 
Olive, cultivation of the, 

xvii. 
Oliveto, town and castle 

of, 285. 

Oplonium, 250. 

Oppido {Mamertiutn), 278. 

Orange and lemon trees, 
cultivation of the, xviii. 

Ordona iHerdonia), 229. 

ORFENTA,riverand water- 
fall of, 211. 

Oria (Jlyria or Orra), 258. 

Orsioliadi, Greek village 

of, 281. 
Orsara, 226. 
Ortanova, Stat., 238. 

OXTONA, 236. 

Caffe in the Piazsa. 
Ortuochio, town of, 210. 

OSTTTHI, 244. ^ , 

Log. Petrazzo Anglana, 
Otranto {Hydranetatn), 

260. 
Ottajano, 94- 



P. 



Padula {Consilinum), 263. 
PsRstum, 1 78. Plan of the 

ruins, 179. 
Pagani, town of, near 

Nocera, 251. 
PAGANICA, Stat., 203. 
Painters, Neapolitan, list 

of, xxiv. 
Painting, xxi. 
Palaggiako, village ot, 

249- 
Palagianello, 249. 

Palatium, 19 7« 
Palinuras, 183. 
Palizzi, 271. 
Palma, 91. 
PAUIAB.OLA, ^^vaii^ 

(PaliAariu'), i^^- 



PAUO, 277. 

JjOc. Plutim. 
Palo, villages of, 285. 
Pandataria, island of, I93» 
Pandects of J ustinian, i47- 
Pandosia Bruttioram, 275. 

Panni, 226. 
Pantano Samo, 232, 

Pakza, 157* „ , V 
Paola, town of {Paiycush 

Papaglionti, Greek vU- 

lage of, 281. 

Paracorio, village of, 2 78. 
Paravati, village of, 281. 
Passports, xxxv. 
Pastina, 151' 
Patinisco, river, 249* 
Patycus, Greek city of, 

185. ^^ ... 

Pausilypum, villa of PoUio, 

88. 

Pedavoli, 278. 
Pelasgic and polygonal 
constructiuns : 

At Alatri, 9. 

Amiternum, 197- 

Arce, 215. 

Arpino, 214- 

Atina, 218. 

BOIANO, 228. 

CiCOLANO district, 202. 
CiviTA Anting, 218. 

At CoRi, 4. 
Ferentino, 8. 

ISERNIA, 214- 
LiSTA, 198. 
MONTE FORTINO, 4- 

NORMA, 5. 
SEGKI, 6. 
SORA, 218. 

Terracina, 187. 

Venafro, 215. 
Pelino, S., church of, 210. 
Pellagrelix), wine, 221. 
1 Pertosa, 262. 

PESOASA, 236. 

Alb, Leone cT Oro; 
Buffet at the Stat. ; both 
poor. (Better at Castel- 
lammare.) 
, river, 211. 
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Petito, river, 371. 


POUBTENA, AlbBDiBQ 


Til- 


POKPSn-wmW. 




Hetkella.iqj. 


U^e of, 378. 








PBTTOniSO, 111. 


POLLi, 163. 




Uouw, Bl^ WHis . 




PhalervM, nuw Ciipo di 

PMilipo, 87. 


PoLS(, S. Maria ce', 


mo- 


UruDM Bull 


ij> 


l-UegrieiM Gelds, 166. 


POMIUUANO 1>' ABCO, 


8j. 


UlBlor ind Pollux 


119 


PlAKO DI ClNQDKaiOU^ 






=gs;,y : : 






FOHPSn, T07. 




.» 


Dt Foiifiu, 313. 










D£LU MADDALEHA, 


A' xJciDr DfMlUllI . 




Com^lluaBufo.. 


IIB 


^"'' ., 










Aiuiheciuy'a Shop . 




Dcileriii Mvblw 




IiEL MOUSO, 111. 






KlllIB. 




U! SORRENK), 1 J4- 


Thdl^*3'L" 




ErWiuaKutuB . 


■ 19 


PlAMOBi, i>lnnd, 139. 






Fioi,. . . 




FiAMcni, 90. 


Ba*.tou-.,'l.O.'H. ; 


™ 


FlpirMl CiidUIa . 


'" 


PiCClOTTI, 351). 




tuller . . 




of, .J7- 


Bake'r'B Shop .' 


114 


Fullonic. . 


Ml 


PiCEBSO, 355. 


tusinca ■ : : 




— Qrl^M^Baie of 




PlOiNlSOO, 113. 






Ori^ Duke >^ 




PlcoFaBMESE, ir. 


'^H.'.: "'. 








PlEDlLUOO, lake of (_Lacut 


11? 


ill 


ra^m.), [95- 


BlKlt.iDiIl.'» Shop . 




Q«»i MMalc '. 




FlEDIBOBTB, 35 7. Vil- 


Obakidiom or &rpl» 






119 


lageof M. 








Ponicui . 




InacljDB and to ■ 




d" Alifb, iio. 






labyrinth . 




PlETKAOALLA, 354. 


§"o™;7Tll5il2e" : 


116 


Lap«u«- . . 




PIET8APENNATA, 3jl. 

PlBTBAROIA, III. 


Com-UUl . . III. "I 

clti^^L : : "1 


Msinu Lncr-tiDB 

Mel»ger.udM«- 


u» 


PiBTBO-lN-FlBK, S., i;. 


CorlB! 








PlONATABO, villaBB of, 1 7, 


CueromHouH . . 




Orpbem . : 














Fin»a, 136. 


£umicli la, C^lo-Puc- 


III 


Pui""iu Piocalos 


nJ 


PlPEBNO, qnsrries of, 90. 






— Polyblo* 


"4 


PlSClABELLI, the (JirtKoi 


romm . . . 


\S 


lluOdsr ond Ttl- 




LeWM/xi), 167. 






/■iKina Xir^Mis. 173. 


-— , trimgnUr . 


lis 


— SIriouB 




PiM. Tills »t Baiie, 171. 






SmnlL Fonnbdo . 


m 


i'ilAiciua, nov Uchio, 


Kollvnlca . 


III 


SurgeuD . 

Tbns kK()« [Tre 


"* 


15a, 




s 




PiZZACA. PUNTA, IJJ. 




"^" -^ ■ • 


"' 


PlZZO. lOWE of, 3B0, 
Pto-U, 14a. 

Pliny the younger, hli 


ofNolBorLili . 

S» . . . 


t" 


'■=|S™' • 




Or.mn?,^piib1ic. . 


"i 


— wi'd'aw '. ; 


1 


d«icri]<liDn of the tint 


Qfteli Temple .' 1 




InnotAU.ldua . 




eruption of VeBuviui, 99. 
Of his undB'i de«h, 


Hemicjdi'S 

Hinbi, prelLmlniiy . 


? 


Liip-nar . 


119 

IIT 


95- 






Odtncu" '. '. ', 




PoFi, Castko, 10. 


wounded 








PODOIO IMPERIALE, Jj;. 


Apl'rt'lo ." - 

ApoUuaihancdu 


110 


grMX"".""^. 


116 


POOOWltBALE, 91, 








POLICISTBO, Tillage and 
pulfof. iSi- 

FoLlCOliO, 26J. 
I'OldGSASO, 244. 








iJl 








\-« 


BakehoUK . 

Balcony . 

Beu . . 


" 




-^' 
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TOKBISIL—eantd, 

PAGB 

Sefpents on Walls 

119, 121, 124,133 

Shops . . .112 

~ Apothecary's . 114 

Baker's . 120, 125 

Blacks' I Itb's . 124 

SmAUTbeatre . .118 

Stabian Baths . .119 

i>tr^t8 • . , .109 

of Abundanco . 115 

^theFi-rnm. . 114 

^Skeletons . .121 

the Tombs . .126 

Tavern . . . 121 
Temple of .Ssculdplos 118 

Apollo • . H2 

Augustus . • 114 

^Circular • .110 

' Fortuna . . i2X 

Hercules . . n6 

lets . . . 1 17 

Jupiter . . Ill 

. Jupiter and Juno x 18 

■ .Vercury . . 115 

Venus , .112 

Theatre, great . . 1 16 

-, small . . X18 

Thfrmae, or 

Baths 
Th(^rm» 



sion, 5 fr. ; 



Public 
. i22» 123 
StablanflB, or 

Great Baths . .119 
Thermopolium • 125, i;o 
Tomb Ariel us Scaurus. 126 

Arrius DIomedes 127 

Arrian » amily , 128 

— '- Aulus Veins . 126 

Ceius and Labeo . 128 

Cenotaph of Cal- 

ventius Qui«tus . 127 
Terentius 

Felix . , .129 

the Garlands . 129 

the Gla? s Am- 



phora ■ , . 
— - the Hemicycles . 

the Libellae 

Mamia « . 

Marble door 

Naevoleia Tyche . 

Porcius 

— - M. C. Restitutus. 
'- Round • 

fridinium, se- 
pulchral 

Topography . 107, 
Towers . 
Town Walls 
Triangular Forum 
Tribunal . . 
Triiimpb'al Afch 
Villa of Cicero . 

Diomed 

— :- Walls 



129 

126 

128 
126 
128 

126 
126 

1:7 

127 

TI2 
108 
126 
116 
118 



114, 121 
. 126 

. 127 
. 108 



ff.Diomede: luncheon, 
,S fr. ; D., 4 fr. ; pen- 
woo, 6 fr. Alb. del Sole^ 
kineheoD, 2^ fr. ; pen- 



frequented 

by artists. 
PoNTE AuRUUCA at Sessa, 

195. 

DELLA Catena, 5. 

Di Cicerone, 216. 

Maggiore, 187. 

Valentino, 224. 

Pontecorvo, city of, 12. 
Pontine marshes, 185. 
PoNTONE,- 152. 
PON^A, island of (Pon^ta), 

192. 

FOFOLI, 210. 

Loc. delV America ; 
Log. deila Posta, 

P0RRIN0,'22. 

FOSTIGI, 96, 104. 

Mestaurani Asso di 
Coppa, 

Carriage to Naples, 
IJ fr. ; with two horses, 
3fr. 
PortuSy Julius, 169. 
Poseidonia, 178. 

POSILIPO, 87. 

H, PostiglionCy well situ- 
ated and' comfortable but 
dear. Miss Baker, VilU 
Cappella. 

PosiTANO, 152. 

Post-roffice, zxxix. 

Posta, la, lake of, 217. 

POSTIGLIONE, 254. 

Posting regulations, xxxix. 
POTAME, village of, 281. 

FOTENZA ( Potential 255. 
Alb. Lombc.rdo, good 
food. Caffe Pen/ola, op- 
posite. Omn. 1 fr. 25 c. 
Bwfet at the Stat., with 
rooms. 

PozZANOj convent of, 95, 

n4- 

PozzoPiANO, village of, 

135- 

FOZZTTOLI, 160-165. 
*H. Gran Brettagnn, 
with pension. Kept by 
Mrs. WeltoTi-Campbell ; 



Church Service during 
winter in the hotel. 

Bestanraat: Pontedi 
Calujola. 

Carriage to Cnms and 
Baia, 5 fr. ; with two 
horses, 7 fr. 

Boat to Baia, 2 fr. 

Warm Baths at the 
Bagni di Serapide, a well- 
managed Establishment. 

PozzooLi, roail to, 158. 
Grotto di, 86. 

Praiano, 152. 
Pratola, 93, 21C. 
Prbsenzano, 16. 
Priapus, worship of, 214. 

FROCIDA, island of {Pro- 
chyta), 152. 

Alb. Vittoria, poor. 
Pbossedi, 9. 
Pulcinella, 21, 220. 
PUNTA DELLA CaMPA- 

nella, 138. 

DI Palinuro, 183. 

DI Pennata, 172. 

r- DI SCUTOLO, 1 3 4. 

Puteoli, 160. 
Pythagoras, 255. 



R. 

Raganello, river, 266. 
Raiano, 204, 210. 
Rapido, river ( Vinius), 

12, 218. 
Rapolla, 286. 

BAYELL0,I49- 

* Pension Halwnboy Eng- 
lish landlady, excellent 
food and wine ; luncheon, 
3 J fr. ; fine view, and 
healthy situation. 
Beate, 196. 



BEOeiO, 



city of 
TVvft 



(Rhe- 
Fata- 
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3} fr. ; luncheon, 2} fr. ; 
D., 4f fr. ; Alb, Centrales 
Strsda del Pritaneu, with 
Caffi Garibaldi below it ; 
. Alh. del OeniOf Piazza 
Vittorio Emanuele ; Alb, 
CaprerOj N. side of the 
Corso. 

CaffI : Giordano, Corso 
Garibaldi. 

Carriage: abort drive, 
80 c. ; by the hour, 
li fr. 

Steamer to Messina 
twice daily, 3 fr. Small 
boats for embarking are 
not used at Reggio. 

Rende, 276. 

Rende San Filt, 275. 

Resina, town of (Retina), 
96, 97, 104. 

Retibo, the, 188. 

RiACE, Tillage of, 369. 

RiABDO, 16. 

Rice, cultivation of, xviii. 

Richard CcBur-de-Lion, his 
route, 184- 

BIETI (Reate), 196. 

Loc. Croce Bianoa, ad- 
joining the Town Hall, 
good food. 

Omn. to the Stat., 50 c. 

RiOFREDDO, frontier sta- 
tion, 206. 

RiONERO, town of, 286. 

, village of, 213. 

RiPALTA stat., 237. 

RiSTOLA, PUNTA, 46 1. 
RiVELLO, 263. 

RizzuTO, Capo, 268. 

Roads, zxxvi. 

rocca di corno, 199. 

d'Evandro, 16. 

gu^lielma, 193. 

Imperlale, 265. 

Massima {Artend)j 4. 

— Monfina, 194. 

— PiPIROZZA, 53, 

— Secca, ii, 215. 

VaLLOSCURA, 212. 

RocCAMORiCE, village of, 

211, 

R0CCABA8A, 213, 
[S. lifafy, Pt, /.J 



BOGCiJtATIHDOLA, 212, 
214. 
Dil. to Solmona, 1} fr. 
RocOELLA (Romechtum), 

270. 

ROCCHEITA, 229. 

KoGLiANO, town of, 279. 

Roman (ancient) architec- 
ture, XX. 

ROMITO river and falls, 
218. 

ROSARNO, 278. 
ROSETO, 265. 

B088AK0,.266. 

Alb. Milanese, in the 

town. 

RuooLO, torrent, 265. 
Rudisp (Rugge), birthplace 

of Ennius, 261. 
RuvERO, 265. 

BXrvO, city of (Ruhi), 247. 

Zoc, di Giov, Nanni, 
— Museum, 247. 






s. 

Sabato, river, 93, 284. 

Sacco, river, 6. 

Saffron, cultivation of, 

zviii. 
Sagrasfluv,, 269. 
Sala {Marctiliana), 263. 
Sahpia, 232. 
Salentimtm Promontorium, 

261. 

SAIEBNO, city of, 143. 

If, Vittoria, } m. out- 
side the town on the road 
to Vietri, dear; Alb, d* 
Inghilterra, on the Mi^. 
rina, R. L. A., 3J fr.; 
D., 3} fr. 

[It is better to stay at 
Cava, and visit Salerno 
from thence.] 

BeBtaurant: Tr,R(ma, 
good food and wine. 

Ciarriaget: From tVve 
Stat., 50 ' c ; 2 YioTsea, 
1 fr. J by the lioux, 1 ft 



or 2 fr. To Amalfl, 6 fr. 

or 8 fr. 
Salerno, Medical School 

of, 143. 
Salle, village of, 2ir« 
Sallust, birthplace of, 198^. 
Salto, river and valley, 

203. 
Salvo, S., stat., 237. 
Samnium, 228. 
San Benedeito, 209. 
San Biagio, hot baths of, 

280. 
San Clembnte, 252. 
San Elpidio, 220. 
San Fxli, 276. 
San Germano {Castnum^f 

12. 

Stupe di, 89. 

San Giorgio, 194. 
Sangro, river, 236. 
San Lorenzo, 187, 272. 
San Paolo, island, 257. 
San Pietro Celbstino, 

monastery of, 204. 
San Severo, 237. 
San Stepano, island, 193. 
San Valentino stat., 211. 
San Vittorino, 197. 
Sant' Agata de' Goti, 

285. 
Santa Croce, cone of, 

195. 
Maria Capcja stat., 

t8. 

A Vico, 283. 

Santulla; PozzoDi, 10. 
Sapri (Scidrus), 183. 
Sarno, town of, 93. 

, river (Sarnus), 251. 

Sarrbtella, river, 284. 
SatanaSso, river, 266. 
Suticoh, supposed site of, 

285. 
Saviqnano, 225. 
Savone, river (iS^o), 195, 
Savuto {Ocinartis), river, 

279, 280. ■ 
Scapati, town of, 2^1, 

Battles of, 251. 
Scala, 151. 
Scalea, i8j. 
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*t ttK bouM a! Bon Sio- 

tanni, frequented by 
' uifinberB; of the local 

Alpine Club. 
SCAHZAXO MOBTILBUIO 

sUt., 165. 

SClDUANOi 179. 



^Bstle, imd 



8OILLA, t< 



ScipioAdieaan 

177- 

^CONTItaNE, 1 



Sbbbto, rlrer, 11, 
8EOBI, (%Bio), 6, 

Lva, di Oaelaaird, 
Sele, river, 385. 
Semisaba, 178. 

SeNABICIA, 3J5. 
SEFltfO (Sepinum), JJ7, 
Serac:no, river, 26;. 
iS^rapeon, minB of, st F02- 

zudII, 161. 
Sebiso, 93. 
Skrkoketa, tSj. 
Sf.rra, la, ]7r. 



SsgRQOLA Stat, 8. 

Sibyl, her cnve on Lali 
Avcmus, t68; at Cuius 
17;. Her toiub, 17B. 

S joins AWO, 261. 

8iDt:aM0, 370. 

81LA, M. 175. 



Mpmiiwa, rains a!, IJ3, 
SiTIZZASO, J 78. 



SOLFiTARA, the, li 

SOi:.|I0HA C3<ilmo\ 3 



•,. .I/oniH 



D tho rl 



to the 
town, well situnted.oppo- 
Bile tha Public Gnrdeus. 
Loa. Totcona, ia tbe 
town, good food. 

Omn., 30 c. 

K.B.— Milk for breat- 



SONNINO. 186. 

Soi-aA LA Vaccisa, 157. 
MSA, 217. 

Alh, di Soma, good 
food. 
SoRiANELU), village of, 

SoHiANO, village of, 181. 

SOBBENTO, citja((^Hr- 

rmtmi). iji. 

EDteli : * Vittoria, 
fiiiel}' Bituflted In a large 
with splendid 



fro 



its ' 



t froi 



'Tramonlaia a 2<isao,and 
'Sirens, two hotels be- 
longing to Sig. Trumon- 
Udo, in a liinilar situa- 
tion, with privjite descent 
to the-sea. These three 
of the 6»t cliiSB,siceIlent 
and comfortable, with 
high charges. Second 
claas: •/nsAHiflrra (Villa 
Nardi), aUo on the diff, 
clean, good, anj ceaioD- 
ablc, landlord Very oblig- 
ing. Grande Bretigna, 
Bristol, Piecola Sireni, lacatim}, ^69. 
t.ai*Coaimella, thelatt«r 
20 min. distant from the 
town, pention 5 ft., in- I elder at, 95. 
eluding w'me. Peni«m\Stf.'iiATtv,NWB^t if 
LoMei. \&TNTi\v,-L-ii. 

InridAel "Wltfa**'- ^vsk^^'^iv ""*.v 



BOSREHTO—amld. 

Villa CorrtalB, at Capo 
di Sorrento ; V. Correak, 
in tbe town; V. Masvx; 
V. Rviinacci; V. Falam. 

Englbh Charoli 8ra- 
Tioe at K. TramuntaBO 
from Keb. to May, 

Poat -and Tsl^npli 
Office; Piaiia Tnsso. 

CiccolD (Club and 
Reatliug Room), 5 ft. a 



Thur 



tha Piai 



Latm Teimii in 1 
garden nenr the hotels. ■ 

SUki, ato.'i Caatelkino, 
Mkcio, CusuLi, Ourgiata, 
ViadiTasso, 

Tood Fnt-workl 

GrnwftiWs, liargiuUi, Via 
di Tasso ; Grmdi e Gmdi, 

Scuola di Belle Arti q 
Diaegno, 

TMolier of Italian: 
Sig. Casola. 

ItBlltul Dootors: Dt 
Majo ; Giilaao, CorfO 
Duomo; Stipoli. 

Chemlit : A^arita TVa- 
mantimo. 

Banker : A. Fahngolii, 
Pikzza Tasao. 
, House of Tasso, 135.' 

SosTI, San, vlllatje of; 

374. 
SovEBATO.vilUge of, 369. 
80TERIA, village of, 179. 
SPAitAinSG stilt., 16, 1^5. 
Spezzano, Albanian vd- 

Isga of, 166. 
Spiitazzola, 540. "2 

SQon.LACi', town of (Sci/- 



IKDEK: ISB.DIRBCTDRY TO. fiOOTHEKNl ITALY; 



ti« 



StEFANO, S.> 9EJm Bosoo, 
ruias/of, 282. . . 

ST^AifOOONi, Greek viU 
lage of, 281. 

StillarOi liyer^ 269. 

STILO, PUNTA D| (CoOlWr 

thiunPtvinontorim»)y 269. 
■■' ' , town and iro4-mines 

of, 2^9. 
StRONGOLi, town of 

X^PetiUa), 267.. 
Stiiart, Sir John, a^ the 

battle of- Maida, 280, 
Saessa Aurancaf 194. 

SURRIONE, 26|. 
Sybarie,, 266. 

, river, ri«e.of, 264. 

Syrens, islands of the, 
.138. 



T. 



Taburno, Monte {Mons 

:T<AbiimU8)j 222y 

TAOiNAj.river (^Targinea), 
,268» .. 

TAOlilAOOZZO, 207. 
^.BvaaM trattoria. 

Tanager fi\w,y 262. 

Tarantella, 258. 

Tarantismo, 238. 

TABAKTO (Tarentum), 
256. 

*H. de VEurope, in 
the Borgo Nuovo, with 
garden and terrace over- 
looking the Mare Piccolo, 
Veil kept and clean . Alb. 
V'Atlio, Strada Maggiore, 
'with^Caffe; Alb. Moro, 
R., 2fr.;,^/6. Garibaldi^ 
at Jbh^ gate. R., IJ fr. ; 
lali very poor. Trattoria 
del Moro (Leone, di Vene- 
zia), on the* shoife, good 
oysters. * • ' 

Cab from the stat., 
60 c. 
XT, 8, A. ConsuL 

Tarffines fluv,, 248. 



Tarracaia, city of^ now 
Terracina, 187. . 

Tarsia, a74« 

Tasso, honse of, at Sor- 
rento, 135. 

Tavoliere della Pnglia, 
origin of the system, and 
annual migration of the 
flocks, xvL, 226. 

Teano ( Teanumy, 1.6. 

Teate Apuluniy 237^ 

Teate J/amwtnomft, 211. 

Teqianuiriy 263. 

Telegraphs; xxxiz. 

Telese, village and lake 

of, 2'2I.- t . 

Tella, valleyi 221. 
Telone, torrent, 207. 
Teppia, river, 4. 
Terame {Interamiia Li' 
rm'JLs)y 194. 

TEBAHO, city of (^Inter- 
.anma), 234. 

Small ■ Inn, in the 
.piazza.^ Caffi (f Italia, 
ZVinna,. site of^ 279. 
TeriiuBVLS Sinus, 280. 
Terlizzi, town of, 247. 

TE&MOLX, 237. 

Loc. di Venezia. ~ 
Terni, falls of^ 196. ' 
Terra diLavobJo, 17, 19. 

TEERAOIVA, 187. 

If. Moyal;LoG, No' 

ziqnale, 
Tbrranova, villages of, 

in Calabria, 266. 
T^HEATINS, origin of. the 

name, 211.; . . ^ 
T^heatres at Naples, 33. 
J- ancient, ruins of. 



at— 

AjllTERNUM, 197. 
BAiaE,I70. 

Calvi, 17, 
Casinum; 13. 
San Gerauno, 12. 

flERCULANEUM, IO5. 
MiNTDRN-E, 194. • 
MlSENUM, 173. 

P^asTUM, 179. 

the PAUSlLYPim, %%. 
POMPEU, 116, 11%. 



PUTBOLI, 160. 

Sbpino, 228. 

Teano, 16. 
TAnruVsite of, 266. 
TiorOf now Torano, 201. -] - 
Tiriolo, town of, 279. " 
TiTERNO, river, 221. 
Tito, 255. 
TivoLi, 206. 
Tobacco, ouitivation of, 

xviii. 
Tocco, 2ia 
Tolero, river, 8, 10. 
ToRA Prebknzano, 16. 
Torca ( rAeor/ca), -1.3 7. 
TOrchiara, 182. 
ToRDiNO, river, 234. 

TORINA DI SaNGRO, 236. / 

T0B3LJL DEL GESCO; 256.^ 

Pension Suisse, Villa 

Ferro, 5 fr. ; P. Alle- 

mande, Salita Cappuccini, 

7 fr. ; Pension V^suve, 

8 fr. ; P. Belvedere, 5 fr. 
Torre Annukziata, 94, 

251. 
— — OBRcmERA, 266. •; 
— — DI Chiunzo, 251, 

— di Cicerone, 190. 
de'' Confini, 188. , 

dell' EPiTAFFXO,, 

188. 

r DI <3rAVETA, 1 74^ 

DI GeRACE, ' 2 70. 

DI Melissa, 267. 

— ^ DI MiLO, 2 74, 

D* Orlando, 192. 

-^.*-Di Paolo, 188. 

DEI Passeri, 210. 

DEL Piano, 279. 

di Satubo, 258. 

scassata, 25 i. 

Tre Ponti ( JVgjon^' 

tifim\ 185. 
ToTTpA, valley of, 235- - 
TovERE, 151. 

Traetto, 194. ' ' 

Tramonti, 251. 

TRAKI ( Turenum), '241. 
Alb', Italia, in tlie* 
Piazza S. Francesco v A(fe, 
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Tredita, river, 370. 

Tbemiti Islands (/nntfo 
DUmedemy, 228. 

Tres TabernXf 185. 

TaiCARioo, 205. 

Triqno^ river, 237. 

Trinita di Cava, monas- 
tery of, 253. 

Trinitafoli stat., 238. 

Trionto, river (2Va«Ms)^ 
266. 

Triparni, 281. 

Tritoli, Baqni di, 170. 

Trivix Lucus, 177. 

Troia, 226. 

Tronto, river (Thtentvsy 
197, 234. 

Tropea, 278. 

TuRANO, river, 206. 



tr. 

Upente, river (Ufens), 

187. 
Uftta, river, 224. 
UiabrXy 185. 
Ustica, island (Osteodes), 

414. 
Uxentamy now Uggento, 

261. 



V. 

Vaglio, 255. 
Val di Diano, 262. 

D'INFERNO, 220, 

Valentino, S., 211. 
Vallo, 182. 
Valmontone, 6. 
Valva, town of, 285. 
Yandra, river, 213. 



Yarapodio, Greek village 

of, 278. 
VASTO (JTufonticmX 236. 

Loo, del PeBoe, 
Veliay 182. 
Yeuno, river {Vdmu8% 

197, 198, 207. 
Velifws Locus J 196. 

y^BLLETBX (Velitras), 3. 
Loc, Campana ; Zoc, 
Qalh, 

Yenafro ( Venafrum)y 
215. 

Yenosa, city of ( r^ntwta), 
286. 

Yentotene, island of 
(Pand(xtarid)f 193. 

Vergellus fiuv,f 240. 

Yerom, town of ( VerultB), 
10. 

YEsavius, Ascemt of, 94, 
96. History of, 98. Ac- 
count of the eruptions, 99. 
Summary, 102. Geolo- 
gical structure, 103. 
Observatory on, 98. 
Wines, 98. Ascent from 
Pompeii, 97. 

Yettica Maqoiore, 152. 

— MiNORE, near Amalfi, 
151. 

Yetturini, xxxvi. 

YiA Appia, 2. Stations 
on, 184. CON817LARI9 or 

Campana, 166. Cu- 
mana, 166. domitiana, 
184. puteolana, 166. 
Sararia, 198. Yaleria, 

206, 207. 
YlBONA, S. PlETRO !>!, 

281. 

Yiceroys, list of the, xzz. 

Vigo EaTJsvsE {Vicus 

^quanits), 134. 

Pension Savarese, 5 to 

7fr. 
YlCOVARO, 288. 
YiESTI, 233. 

YiETRi, near Salerno, 145. 
, near Eboli, 254. 



TlGNOLA, 255. 

YiLLA S. Giovanni, 276. 
Yine, cnltivatioii cf the, 

xvii. 

Vwiiua, river, 218. 
Yirg^l, his residenoe at 

Naples, 86. His death 

at Brundosium, and 

burial at Naples, 245. 

His tomb, 86. 
YiTO, S., village of, 244, 

269. 

> Cape of, 257. 

YmoRiNOy San, 197, 
YiTULANO, 221, 
YOLTXTRNO, river (Vultur* 

ni«), 17 seq., 213, 284. 
Y(MiANO, river, 235. 
Yulgate, MS. Latin, 254. 
YuLTDRE, Monte {Mons 

Vultur\ 240, 287. 



W. 

Waldenses^ their colonies 
in Calal^ia, 274. Atro- 
cities inflicted on, by the 
Inquisition, 274. 

Weifi^hts and measures, 
ipodern, xxxvi. 



z. 

Zampognari, the wander- 
ing bagpipers of the Ab- 
ruzzi, 202. 

Zannone, island of (5«io« 
nia)y 193. 

Zapfoneta, 232. 

Zephyriwn Promontoriun^ 
271. 

ZOLIiINO, 259. 
ZUROUNADI, 278. 
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MURRAY'S ENGLISH HANDBOOKS.- 



HANDBOOK— LONDON AS IT IS. Mnpa mid Plans. lOmn. 3i 
-ENVIEONS OF LONDON-Including 20 mil« 



'ENGLAND AND WALES. Arranged Blphabetii 



HANDBOOK- 

Ona VqItii 
HASDCOOK . 



- EASTERN COUNTIES — Chrlmstobd, H,\t 



HANDBOOK — KENT — C*NTEiiHnBT, Dovee, EaaBQi 

CiUTHAH. Hip nnd Plans. FoitSvo. 7i. Sd. 
HANDBOOK— SUSSEX— BB10HTO.V, Ch: 



HANDBOOK— WILTS, DOltSET, AND SOMERSET— Salibbob , 

HAH, WaiMDCTH, 3 H UtBOItH E, WiLU, BlTB, BUIdTOL, TlUHIO.'. 

uid FlooB, P«tSn>. iSti. 
HAJIDBOOK — DETON — Eieteb, Iipracumbb, Liktos. 



E4NDB00K— CORNWALL — Lacnceston, Pekzahce, FiLl 

LlIlHti, LAUD'S BHD, irj. Hspg iDd FlnilH, FoEt Svo. U. 

HANDBOOK— GLODCESTEK, HEREFORD, AND WOKCESai 



ttANDBOOK— SOUTH WALES- Monjiouth, Llandafp, Urn--. 
HiNDBOOK-NORTHAMPTONSmEE AND HDTLAND-N(,b 

PETEHEnEOPOH, ToWClOTEH, DAVENTKr. HxRHHt HAIlBOllCFCOft 



HANDBOOK — DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, & STAFFORD 
Bakewei,l. Cbatiuortb, Thi Peaic. Buttos, IIiRnwicK. Dot 

BRA*, WoLveaHAMPTOB, LiDHnBui. Waisai.l, Tahwobth. Uop. Fca 
HANDBOOK- SUKOPSHtRE AND CHESHIRE:— SHSBVEUVBt, J 

EtRIPOBOmH, OSWESTKV, CuBBTeR, Ckkwe. Aldeblei, STDUUDn, 
JMAps and Plana, F<«t Sio. e>. 



MURlUyS ENGLISH HANDI!OOKS-(con(in 



HANDBOOK— LANCASHIRE— Warhinqton, Buht, Manchester, Li*i 

HANDHOOK- TORKSHIHE— DoNCAHiEB, Huu, Selht, Beykslkt, Scab- 
BURonoH. WHiTET.IIiRKaotTi, BiFOB, LEEDS, Wakifield. BtiADroaD, Halifax. 
HuDDiDsruLS. Suirrtzui, Cbaten akh tuk Caves, WE>iai.EVDAt.i:. Hap and 
Plana, FoiC Brs. 12t.' 

IIAXDIIOOK— LINCOLSSHIEE— GaANTHAsi, Lincoln. Stamvobu, Slka- 

HANDBOOK— DURHAM AND NORTHUMBEHLAND— HswCAat 

I, KroaEloN, Hartlifool, Sdhdebland 



I, Ttskm 



Mup. 



SCOILAITD. 

HANDBOOK— SCOTLAND— EuiKBUUQU, Mblbohs, Ahboisfokd, Gia* 
DonrwEa, OALLOWAy, Aih, Btihlihd, Arkak, The Dlide, Oiah 
Loou LaMOKD, Loch Kitrihe and Truiaciis, Calkddkian Oahal 
Feutu, Dcvdec. aberderh. Bkaehab, Skvi. CAiiuNiua, Rau. j 



HASD BOOK- 
HAND BOOK- 



[In FrepaTalioii.] 
-HEKTS, BEDS. AND HUNllKGDON. 
- WAE WICKS UlUE, Map, PoatSvo. 



HANDBOOK- 

NOHWIGH, 

IIANDUOOE- 

ruKU, Wo 

HANDBOOK- 

HANDBOOK- 

HANDBOOK- 



-WESTEBN CATHEDRALS- I)H.STciL, OLovcESTEn, Hs&ff 

-NOETHEltN CATHEDBALS-YoBK, Bipon, Durbam, Cae- 

-WELSH CATHEDRALS— Llandaff, 8t. Divuj'a, Bamjob, 

baph'b. Willi IlluBtraUouB. Crown Bio. lii. 

-ST. PAUL'S C4THEDHAL. Wotxluuta. C»-5ni.%T«. ^s,».'Wl.- 



